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IXTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
The title we have cliasen for this pnLlication will, we 
liope, be sufficiently explicit to indicate our design; 
yet, in our first number, we feel anxious to explain 
as fully as possible the nature and scope of the " Pho- 
tographic News." 

Photography has undoubtedly attained to the dignity 
of a Science ; and among the marvels of this age of dis- 
covery, there are perhaps none so great as those that are 
associated with this art. The pagan nations of anti- 
quity worshipped the sun, whose genial warmth impreg- 
nated nature, and clothed the hills with verdure, flowers, 
and firuit ; but we have learned a wiser lesson ; we have 
scientifically utilised the object of pagan worship, and 
made his golden rayg subservient to the purposes of an 
artificial life. Philosophers have yet to discover " What 
hf electricity," though practical minds have already 
harnessed it to a girdle that encircles the globe, and bid it 
bear with lightning speed our thoughts and wants across 
vast continents and beneath intermediate gea.s. Its 
elements and attriliutes are not defined ; but, never- 
theless, its work is ' certained, and this mysterious agent 
is pressed into the service of mankind. So diemists 
have yet to anr ^e the sunbeam, and tell us accurately 
what it is ; but practical philosophers have already 
made it a vn .mg and obedient servant. It paints for 
them pictu es instinct with life and beauty, and with a 
fidelity so true tliat art cannot imitate it. Thus does it 
convey 1 .^v lessons to the disciples of science, and iaspires 
her votaries with purer and simpler tastes, and with 
loftier aspirations after proximate perfection. This 
&ithfiil but somewhat capricious servant may vtm no 
longer resist the power of the human will, for Niepce 
d© St. Victor, the modem Laputan sage, has taught us 
how we may store the sunsliine in our cellars, and in a 
moment release it from imprisonment^ amid the pro- 
found darkness of the night, to'fix with delicate and 
perfect accuracy a living memorial of endeared objects. 
Those wonderful agents, steam and electricity, readily 
obey the wand of the modem magician, and effect an 
immediate realisation of human desires ; but no dis- 
covery can compare with this, the last and greatest acqui- 
) sition that the bold hand of science has snatched from the 
secrets of nature. And yet new mines of undiscovered 
wealth invite the enterprising disdplea of thia^ as 
of every other science. The exhaustless stores of na- 



ture are unfolded to us only a<^ pressing wants urge 
on adventurous spirits to ransack hei* boundless re- 
sources. 

To encourage and sustain such enterprise is the object 
contemplated in the establishment of the "Photo- 
graphic News." "We have carefidly studied the 
subject, and are convinced that such an organ is 
imperatively necessary to meet a palpable demand. 

The features which will distinguish the "Photo- 
graphic News," and render it the most valuable medirmi 
of information, not oifly to professed photographistH, 
but also to all who are interested in the development 
of science, will be— 

I. Under the head " Notes and Queries," replies to 
correspondents who may seek information on photo- 
graphic and other scie ntific subjects of a kindred nature. 

II. Information, derived from foreign as well as 
domestic sources, of all discoveries and improvements 
in photography, optics, photographic chemistry, and 
other cognate sciences. 

III. Elementary lessons in photography, together 
with a dictionary of photographic terms. 

IV. Reviews of books on photography ana its 
kindred sciences, and critical notes of exhibitions of 
photographs and other works of art. 

V. Reports of the transactions of English and 
foreign photographic and other learned societies. 

The " Photographic News," as the recognised organ 
of photography, will be the guide and instructor of tho 
beginner, the medium of communication and inter- 
change of ideas between more advanced student^ and 
the record of all improvement and discoveries which ' 
may take place in the art, or in the allied sciences of 
optics and chemistry. 

We will not dwell any longer upon the importance 
of the task that wo have undertaken, but will address 
ourselves careftilly to the work, relying on the generous 
indulgence, and* on tho liberal patronage of those 
whose intei'ests we are endeavouring to promote and 
to secure. We are aware, that in undertaking to smooth 
thorough path of investigation and experiment, we accept 
serious responsibilities, but we are sustained by a firm 
reliance on the varied talent which has been placed At 
our disposal, and on the abundant resources that we 
possess. We do not, therefore, doubt our power of 
rendering our performances equal to our promises. 
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UB. 



HOW TO CHOOSE A LENS. 



Mr Editob, — In commencing a series of short com- 
munications on the practice of photography suited to 
your periodical, a difficulty^resents itself in the general 
arrangement of the subjects, owing to the importance, 
or rather necessity, of making each paper, as £Bur as 
possible, complete in itseli^ aa well as intelligible without 
continual reference to former ones. Especially must 
we provide against its being dependent upon those that 
are to follow. Perhaps this difficulty is best met by a 
subdivisiQn of the various items to be treated o^ ta^g 
ea^h, firstly, in Us moat simple form or condition, and 
subsequently, and in succeeding chapters, dealing with 
the more complicated cases. 

Adopting Ukis course, at least for the present^ and 
selecting the choice of a lens for a subject^ let us proceed 
to consider the same in its most simple form, viz., 
where that choice lies between two or more lenses of the 
same (or very nearly the 8SJXie)^fi>c(d length and aperture. 

Such a selection is not unusually the first difficulty 
of any importance which the tyro in photography 
encounters. Chemicals of good quality he can now 
readily procure in almost all localities; a camera^ 
suited to his wants, with nearly the same &cility ; and 
even if the latter be a little rickety, he can use it vnth 
tenderness; or, should it be leaky (of light inwards), 
the chink may be stopped, or a cloth thrown over 
during work; while an indifferent lens can only be 
remedied by substituting another of better quality. 
To choose, therefore, in the b^inning a good lens, or 
the best of several (the lower priced lenses, nominally 
the same, often differ exceedingly in quality), is im- 
portan t to the b^inner. 
^^^^ I'u OJLpect that the tyro in photography can adopt, 
with any certainty, the usual recommendations to 
choose his lenses by actual photographic irial, is to 
expect at his hands that for which long experience 
alone can qualify him. Fortunately there is\ method 
little recqgnised, but more generally certain, and in- 
volving no necessity for previous photographic experi- 
ence. Its correctness depends upon the &ct, that all 
lenses producing good visual images are capable of 
producing good photographic ones ; while lenses inca- 
pable of affording either are incapable as to both. 
This is of course to be understood in every case of 
equal apertures. 

In the selecting of a lens from several of the same 
calibre, therefore, whether the party be a mere tyro 
or an adepts let him begin by examining their vmud 
images^ recollecting that the great aim of the photo- 
grapher should be to select that lens which combines, 
what photographers usually term, a large field with the 
greatest distinctness throughout— the picture, visual or 
photographic, being assumed to be received or taken on 
a plane sur&ce. 

Now, should it so happen that in delecting a lens we 
can place the camera at a good distance (say fifty times 
or more the focus of the lens), and directly opposite to 
a long and even line of buildings, an important object 
will be gained. Such a subject is, however, of rare 
attainm^it, and can be altogether dispensed with by 
proceeding as follows : — 



Procure, with the lenses to be examined, two 
cameras, and attaching to each of these one of the 
lenses, {^e one of the cameras on a tolerably level 
sur&ce (a table fmr instance), and over it the second 
camera; draw one vertical and central line with a 
pencil on the greyed glass of each camera^ and bring 
the image of any smsdl, well-defined, and well-lifted 
object, not too near (twenty times the focal length of 
the lenses will be sufficiently fea), to coincide wiSi the 
lines marked on the glass, and carefully adjust each 
camera to the best focus for the selected object ; then, 
turning both cameras, by laying hold of the under one^ 
cause ^e images to pass from the centre of the field to 
any desired distance right or left in both cameras 
(taking special care that no disturbance of the upper 
or under camera occurs). Observe the relative in- 
distinctness thus produced. If a difference exists, 
such will of course be more apparent as the images are 
caused to recede from the centre of the field ; and 
should it be required to compare more than two lenses^ 
then, retaining the better of the first pair, proceed to 
try a third lens with it, and so on. 

Should the second camera not be procurable, proceed 
as follows : — Draw^ three vertical lines on the greyed 
sur&ce; one central, the others near the extaremes of 
the field, and equidistant from the centre ; adjust the 
focus carefully as before, the image of the selected object 
being at the centre line. Mark the then position of 
the lens in the tube in which it slides. Turn the 
camera (keeping the lens, if the object be rather close, 
over nearly the same part of the table) until the image 
is brought to one of the lateral lines marked on the 
greyed surfiu^e. Adjust the focus again, and mark the 
new position of the lens in the sliding tube. Take, for 
accuracy's sake, a mean of several such focusings, using 
at one time the position to the rights and at another to 
the left of the central one (for the lateral images are 
usually xmcertain to focus for, especially in view lenses). 
The distance between the two marks so obtained, is the 
measure of the departure of the lens from a fiat field 
for the distance between the central and lateral lines 
marked on the greyed sur&ce ; and, this being noted, 
the same process is to be repeated for each lens to be 
examined ; and that lens of the series which differs 
least in the so measured foci of its central and lateral 
pencils, is to be selected as giving the flattest field; 
and, should it give an equally distinct image at the 
centra of the field as the others, is decidedly to be 
preferred. 

In concluding, it may be observed, that the foregoing 
method of trial has ^e following advantages: — 1st. 
Of simplicity. 2nd. Of being a^railable to all, and 
under all circumstances, even at night in a long room. 
8rd. Of requiring neither previous practice in photo- 
graphy, nor any apparatus, save that of the camera 
itself 4tL As te^dng those defects which are most 
likely to be met with in excess both in the portrait and 
landscape lens. And, lastly, that the metnod of trial 
is such as to remove all difficulty and uncertainty as to 
the angle of the field for which we are testing the lenses 
now under trial — ^the trials being understood to be 
comparative ones, and the angles, under which the lenses 
are tested being, whether the two cameras, or but one 
such arc used, identicaL 

V. 
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THE STERBOMONGSCOPE.* 

BY M. A. CLAUDET. 

On examining the image of the camera obscnra on the ground 
fflasB, one is much stnitik with the beauly and perfection of 
that representation of natural objects ; out when tiie very 
same image is fixed on a photographic sur&ce, one is 
disappointed to find it very inferior to the image made on 
the ground glass. 

It is only when the photographic image, being rendered 
binocular, produces the stereoscopic effect, that it seems 
(^with the exception of colour) to equal in perfection the 
image on ground glass. 

What is the cause of this effect? It would indeed be 
extraordinary if we found it were the same in both cases. 
But how are we to belieye that when both eyes behold on 
the ground glass that which appears to be one single 
impression, tms single image is capable of giving an appear- 
ance of relief similar to that which the visiml comcidence of 
two distinct and separate images (each haying a different 
perspective) presents in the stereoscope? tQb would be 
indeed a phenomenon, of which, at first sight, reasoning 
from the recognised principles of science, no one woum 
suppose the poasibility. 

But sometmies a faict, which has hitherto escaped observa- 
tion, demonstrates the possibility of the existence of a phe- 
nomenon that, but for this fact, would for ever have remamed 
unexplained and inadmissible. 

Thus, in the course of my investiffa^tions, an unexpected 
and extraordinary fact has presented itself, of which I have 
made such deductions as have enabled me to arrive at truth. 

There was no denying the evidences resulting from the 
examination of images on ground glass. Eyes, accus- 
tomed to compare an image in relief and one without 
relief, could not be deceived upon such characteristic effects, 
nor could the^ mistake the one for the other. 

An attentive examination of this image, as well as 
actual experiments, proved to me, in the most unquestionable 
manner, that the image was in relief. 

Now, as this phenomenon could not exist in violation of 
the laws of binocular vision, I b^;an to consider whether 
the gpund glass might not communicate to each eye the im- 
pression of a different perspective; for I knew very well, 
that when this is not the case, no illusion of relief can be 
produced. I then began to examine in what manner the 
rays formed the image in the focus of the camera obscura 
after having been refracted by the lens ; and I also 
considered what jiroperties the image acquires when it 
comes in contact with cround glass. 

The result of my liJx>urs mis been the discovery of a 
remarkable fact, and one which I believe had never been 
observed before. 

When we behold, on the ground glass of the camera 
obscura, the impression of a solid, produced by the fiill 
aperture 'of the lens, we perceive, in looldng at it 
with both eyes, that the imase is stereoscopic; but if 
we behold it with one eye only, it offers none of the 
peculiarities of relief. 

The stereoscopic effect is produced in all its beauty upon 
a clump of trees in close proximity to one another. If 
one is making experiments in a phot<^grrapher*s atelier, one 
obtains the most remarkable effects of reuef b^ looking at 
the reflection of objects placed on surfaces entirely distinct 
from each other. 

Thefocimeter is very useful for this purpose. The focimeter 
is an instrument which serves to pomt out the difference 
between the visual and chemical foci in achromatic lenses. 
It consists of a white disc covered with black figures, and is 
divided into eight sectors, fixed at equal distances around a 
horizontal cylinder, of 12 inches in length. This instru- 
ment is raised on a stand. Although the sectors are 1| 
inches apart, and the distance from the first to the eighth is 
12 inches, if the apparatus is placed before the camera 
obscura in such a manner as to enable aU ^e sectors to 

* Conuminlcated bf the Aathor. 



present their sdrfeuses perpendicularly to the axis of the 
lens, the image formed on the ground glass rejHresents one 
complete disc. 

If with both eves we examine the imaffe of this disc 
on the ground glass, we distinctly see all its sectors as 
distinct, one &m the other, as when we look at the 
focimeter out of the camera obscura. The effect is perfectly 
stereoscopic, but it becomes pseudoecopic, that is to say, the 
order of the planes is inverted (the nearest sector appears the 
most distant, and the most distant appears the nearest^, if 
we make use of the pseudoscope, just the same as if'^ we 
looked at the focimeter (out of the camera obscura) with a 



The stereoscopic and pseudosoopic effects only become 
maniliest when both eyes are at about an equal distance from 
the centre of the image, say each at an angle of six degrees. 

But if we close either eye, or, if by moving the head 
horizontally to the right or to the left, we recede from the 
centre as much as six d^rees, the image immediately loses 
all relidT. 

This is also the case when the image is onl^ produced by 
the centre of the lens, consequently, stereoscopic and pseudo- 
soopic effects are all less apparent according to the reduction 
of the aperture of the lens. For the same reason they may 
be seen m their greatest extent, if by means of a moving 
diaphragm, with two holes pierced through it, the image 
is only pitxluced by the two extremities of the horizontol 
diameter of the lens. This method of making the experi- 
ments offers the most complete manifestation of the various 
phenomena, and fiftcilitates the examination of them. 

While the two holes above mentioned are placed in a 
direction of the diameter of the lens, so that if we bend the 
head horizontally so tiiat both eyes should be in one vertical 
line, the stereoscopic effect disappears ; and (still looking in 
this inclined duK^ction) if we turn the dia|^uraffm of the, 
lens until the two holes take a vertical position, Sie stereo- 
scopic effect reappears. In like manner, by preserving the 
vertical position of the two holes, if we drsw up the head so 
as to have both eyes on the horizontal line, tne image no 
longer presents a stereoscopic effect. 

& s&>rt, there is stereoscopic effect only when the line 
passing through the two holes coincides with the Hnepaasing 
throu^ the two eyes, and there is no stereoscopic effect when 
these two lines cross each other at a right angle. Thus, in 
turninff the diaphragm on i^ centre so as successively to 
pbce &e two holes upon all the diameters of the objective, 
we can at will obtain or lose sight of the stereoscopic effect, 
according as we look with two eyes in the direction of the 
line passing through the two holes or only to the right angle 
of this line. 

If we make experiments with the full aperture of the 
lens, we procure the stereosooiAc effect in whatever 
direction we look, whether at the horizontal, diagonal, ver- 
tical, or any possible angle, because with the fufi aperture 
or opening of the lens, each optic axis in its inclination 
of convergency always coincides with the rays of the imi^ 
refracted on the ground fflaas through one of the opposite 
points of Uie k»s, and aO the other ravs are gradually leas 
perceptible as their direction departs from the line of the . 
optic axis. 

But it is remarkable that if the image is received on 
a th(m)ughly opaque surface (such as paper, &o.) instead of 
ground glass, it never offers, in any case, the illusion of 
relief when it is examined witii both e^es. 

The Bur&ce of paper or of any similar substance has the 
property of preserving to each eye the same intensity of all 
the rays which form the image, at whatever angle one 
departs from the centre. £i any position we may 
place ourself, the visible image is the collection of all the 
different images produced throu^^ the points of the 
aperture of the lens. But if the paper is steeped in oil 
or melted wax, it acquires by this means a moUcuUir tran- 

r-ency analogous to that of ground glass, and it then offers 
same jdienomena. 
What, then, occasions the relief of the image produced 
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on ground glass when one gazes on it with two eyes ? and 
what causes the disappearance of this relief when one looks 
at it in an oblique manner, moving the head from right to 
left, merely at an angle of six degrees? To solve this pro- 
blem we must call to mind some principles of binocular 
vision or of stereoscopic phenomena. * 
(To he continued.) 



PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE MICROSCOPE. 

Mr. Editor, — Perhaps it would be difficult to find any 
other invention, that is not of vital importance to man, 
which has grown in so shoH a period to such a giant 
Kize as photography. Where has not the camera- 
stand been plajited 1 Views of Rome, with its ancient 
arches and stupendous Colosseum and St. Peter's, are 
quite commonplace ; Greece, with its temples of gi-ace 
and beatity ; Egypt and the eastern lands are not for- 
gotten ; and the cedars of Lebanon, almost sacred from 
the memories attaching to them, can he seen as tJiei/ 
are by the aid of this wonderful art 

Bi;t one of tho most marvellous implications of its 
powers is the production of those minute pictures 
which appear as a spot only to the naked ey^, but 
when placed under the microscope, show monuments 
witli every letter distinct — prints with every figure 
sharp as the original— or, perchance^ some exquisite 
design. To such a production none will deny the right 
to be termed a cu/riosi^ ; but we can grant it no other 
name. It can have no great use. We do not suppose 
that it is cormrundy known that it is no more difficult 
• — nay, we believe, muct leas so — to produce iruignxfied 
images, of some few inches diameter, by the use of the 
common achroBiatic microscope, without any apparatus 
except a camera, that may be a simple box with a hole 
to receive the microscope tube at one end, and the 
usual dark slide at the other. For the guidance of 
> possess an achromatic microscope, we describe 
our method. 

We use the conunon n^ative collodion, developed 
with the one grain solution of pyrogaUic acid, and work 
as follows : — Choose a sunny day, and, having placed a 
table in the sun, arrange your microscope so that, after 
taking out the whole of tie eye-piece, the tube may go 
into the camera at the kns end ; then, with a cloth, or 
anything at hand, bind the tube so that no light can 
enter except through it from the object glass. The 
object is ^en pla^d in tlie usual slide, about the 
focal lengtk of the object glass from it, using the 
reflector as you would by gas or lamp light. As the 
object comes nearer to the lens, the focal length 
becomes longer for the ground glass, on which it must 
be focused very accurately, and that immedicUdy 
before putting in the prepared plate, as the sun*s 
motion causes the reflected light to move over a 
common object in less than a minute. Having found 
the focus, whilst putting in the dark slide and opening 
the shutter, place some opaque card, or any other sub- 
stance, betwixt the object and lens, and when all is 
ready lift up the card for some seconds, which must be 
longer and shorter according to light, focus of lens 
used, and object, — the inclosed flea (perhaps two inches in 
diameter) was taken with an inch lens of Koss* in seven- 
teen seconds, — then develop and fix in the usual way. 



This is all that iieeds mentioning, as every operator 
will alter the manipulation, «fcc., to suit his own con- 
venience. 

Doubtless many of your readers will regaixl this as 
nothing new, having known it, and perhaps worked it, 
for months ; but if there are a few to whom this is a 
new branch of the ai-t, they will perhaps find it an 
amusement when the windy weather excludes them from 
working landscape — ^for the great drawbadc to tree and 
scone photographers is neither light nor the want of 
it, but the want of still days. How many days are 
bright and sunny ; yet how few are calm and still ! 

Of the objects fitted for thia microscopic application 
it may be well to mention a few. Insects and flies of 
all kinds, some of which are exquisitely beautiftil ; 
sections of wood, showing the sap, vessels, and veins ; 
the ti'uuks of butterflies and moths also come out very 
well ; and, indeed, almost all transparent objects. 

The picture I send you, as I before said, was taken 
with an inch-focus object glass ; but, of course, it must 
be understood tliat an object glass of any focus may be 
worked in the same way. With a quarter-inch lens I 
have got the scales of the Podura an inch long, and 
quite distinct ; but as I have no print of that^ I cannot 
show you its powers. This would be an easy recrea- 
tion for ladies, as many are only debarred by the 
cumbrous apparatus frotn pursuing the art of photo- 
graphy in all its branches. Might not this also be useful 
when some lucky mortal has an object which is very 
rare ? Here he would multiply representations of it^ 
and their accuracy coidd only be surpassed, or even 
equalled, by the object itseUl 

[We have to thank our correspondent for a beautiful 
specimen of the powers and capabilities of the aiTange- 
ment he has so well described. — Ed.] 



• lu a toccooding ntunbcr we intend giving im «Dgr«Tlng of tbe ttereo- 
Monotcope, ukea from % plMHogr«|4i.'^£i>. 



— • — 

Printing ik Cakbon. By MM, Henri Gamier and 
Alphonse Salmon, 

This process depends upon the adhesion of lampblack 
to citrate of iron, which has not been exposed to light. 

A veiy slrong solution of citrate of iron is first to be 
made ; then select a fine glazed sheet of paper, and 
have ready a dry and smooth pledget of cotton. Dip 
the cotton in the solution of citrate of ifon, and 
rub it over the sheet of paper, at first rapidly, and 
afterwards more slowly to equalise the coating ; when 
prepared, allow it to dry in total darkness. When it is 
required to take a picture on this paper, place it under 
a positive print, and expose it to tne light : in the sun 
eight or ten minutes will suflice^ if the sky be clear, 
but without sun a quarter of an hour will do, whilst 
thirty minutes will not be too long if the sky be at all 
cloudy. 

Wlien the paper is taken out of the printing frame 
the image will bo quite visible, but it will lack energy, 
and will show no detail ; the blacks of the superim- 
posed positive will have preserved the citrate of iron ot 
its original colour and properties, and the next step 
will be to make use of these. 

Remove the impressed paper into rather a dark 
place, but with still sufficient light to work by, and 
fasten it by the comei-s on to a perfectly smooth surfiatce, 
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figuje uppermost. Have ready prepared some perfectly 
dry lampblack and a pellet of wadding, and now dip 
the wadding in the lampblack and pass it lightly over 
the surface of the paper. Nothing will appear at firsts 
but if during the time the lampblack is passing over, 
the sheet be equally breathed upon, the unchanged 
citrate of iron will absorb the moisture and the carbon 
will adhere to the surfe<5e whilst passing over it, and 
some of the details will appear visible. Now breathe 
on it a little more, and brush the lampblack again over 
the surface, when new details will come out ; the opera- 
tion is to be stopped when the carbon has been applied a 
sufficient number of times to bring out all the fine 
detail and half tones of the picture. 

The proof is fixed by immersing it very careftiUy 
into a bath of filtered common water, quite free from 
dust or dirt on the surface. The citrate of ii*on which 
has not b^ddecomposed by the sun will dissolve, 
and there will 'remain a positive picture, the blacks of 
which are produced by pure carbon, and which conse- 
quently is unalterable by any chemical agent. It can 
be dried and gummed, or VMnished on the surface, if 
desired, and it will be finished. 

This process does not dififer in principle from those 
of Mr. Pouncy and M. Testard de Beauregard, except 
in the substitution of citrate of iron for bichromate of 
iron, and in the mode of workir^. We much doubt 
whether it will ever be possible by these processes to 
obtain really perfect pictures that will bear comparison 
with actujd photographic positives, and give all the 
half tints and sharpness of detail The first proofs, 
however, which were presented to the French Society 
are very satisfactory. Cosmos. 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERIA. 

My dear Sir, — Presuming that the first number of 

the 1 must wait until I receive it before I can 

give it the denomination by which you distinguish 

it is already on its way here, I propose to forward 

you information of my proceedings in this colony as 
frequently as possible, in the hope that your readers 
may derive some amusement, if not instruction, 
from a perusal of such portions of my letters as you 
may consider best calculated to effect that object ; only 
stipulating th^t, as I am a stranger in a strange land, 
imd therefore likely to Ml into errors which may place 
me in a ridiculous position, my name shall not be 
published 

Of the two objects that prompted my journey hither, 
viz., the improvement of my health, and the desire to visit 
and bring away photographs of scenes where events 
had occurred fitmifiar to us fix)m our school days, I have 
been successful only in the latter. I had been told so 
much of the warmth and genial climate of Algeria, 
that when I woke the morning after my arrival and 
found it dull, cold, and raining with that steady, in- 
cessant downpour which is associated in the minds of 
most of us with the recollection of a pic-nic party, I 
began to think I had been humbugged. For three 
days it never, as fiir as I am aware, ceased to pour 
down in the same uncompromising style, and I had 
already commenced inquiries as to Sie speediest means 
of reaching Alexandria, when it suddenly ceased, and 
I was enabled to traverse the streets and take note of 



buildings and other interesting objects with a view to 
future operations ; and was gratified to find that I 
should have no lack of subjects. In the older part of 
the town the houses are lofty, and the width of the 
streets so tiifiing, that it would not be difficult for an 
active man to jump from a house on one side of the 
street into its opposite neighbour. I was not a little 
struck on returning to the more frequented parts of 
the town at the Frenchified appearance of everything. 
The shops were full of French goods, and French- 
women stood behind the counters, while the husbands 
of at least a good many of them were to be found 
among the tightly - belted, blue - tunicked, pegtop- 
ti^owsered individuals who pervaded the streets in 
every direction — proving how largely the nulitary 
clement enters into the composition of the population 
of Algiers. Caf6s and restaurants are numerous, and 
are mostly kept by Frenchmen, although some of the 
former are hem by Arabs. I entered one k^t by an 
Arab, — a poorly - furnished room, lighted by one 
window, from which window I was told Jides Gerard 
dropped the native who had ventured to speak in con- 
tumelious terms of Frenchmen in general, and Gerard 
in particiilar, upon a heap of what I may in mild terms 

describe as refiise. 

I was wandering alone outside the town, when my 
attention was attracted by a superstructure, the object of 
which was so evident that I looked roimd for a soldier 
of whom I might inquire the nature of the crime com- 
mitted by the individual destined to have his career 
brought to such an abrupt termination. I soon found 
one, and, thanks to six months of '^ Oassell's Frendi," 
and some little practice, I was enabled to compr^^d 
the following narrative : — A man named Gilson inhab- 
ited a house a short distance frcnn ike town, together 
with his wife, her mother, a daughter about sixteen 
years of age, and another some years youngs*. One 
night about ten o'clock they heard a wagon drive into 
the yard, and a peculiar sound which a boy in Gilson's 
service, absent on some domestic errand, was in the habit 
of using for the purpose of gaining admittance, made the 
fiunily suppose that he had returned. The mother opened 
the door, and several Arabs immediately rushed in, cut 
down the mother, and then murdered Gilson and his 
wife, whose bodies were hacked in a dreadfrd maimer. 
The youngest daughter concealed herself b^iind a large 
barrel, irom whence she could see all that was done, 
and was thus enabled to give a description of the mur- 
derers, one or two of whom were known to her, which 
led to their speedy apprehension. The eldest daughter 
dai*ted out of the house at f^e instant the ruffians 
entered ; but was pursued by two of them, who caught 
her, chopped off her hands at the wrists, and otherwise 
mutilated her in an indescribable manner ; and, finally, 
one of them, with the intention of killing her, made a 
downward cut at her head, which neariy cut away the 
forehead from the skull, and left her, to all appearance, 
a bleeding corpse. Wonderfid to relate, she did not 
die, and has since been conveyed to Paris, where die 
remains at this moment ; her unfortunate condition 
but slightly alleviated by the receipt of a sum levied 
on the goods of the murderers. The object of the 
Arabs in this attack was plimder; Gilson having 
somewhat boastfiilly, thou^ on the supposition that 
he was communicating with a friend, showed one of 
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the criminals some valuable articles of jewellery: The 
day following the little girl was taken into the town 
to the magistrate, to whom she gave the names of at 
least two of the murderers, whom she had frequently 
seen with her &ther at his house. One of these men 
was a sheikh, and comparatively rich. Other arrests 
were also made, and eventually one of the persons 
arrested made a confession, upon the strength of which 
seven Arabs were placed on their trial, all of whom 
were convicted and sentenced to death — the informer 
being subsequently spared. 

I had no sooner heard this horrible tale than it 
occurred to me, that if I could get permission to 
establish my apparatus in a suitable position, the execu- 
tion would form the subject of an interesting photo- 
graph. The execution was fixed for an early hour on 
the following morning, so that I at once hastened to 
the prison, and obtained the name of the officer 
appointed to command the troops who' were to guard 
the scaffold, and from him I obtained the necessary 
permission to establish myself on ihe spot most suit- 
able for the purpose. To avoid the possibility of 
exciting the feelings of the natives in any way, I 
determined to conduct the operation with as much 
secrecy as possible. With this view I hired one of the 
light wagons used for crossing the desert, and, with the 
aid of a couple of tarpaulins, soon contrived a some- 
what capacious operating room, in which I placed all the 
reqidsite apparatus. By the time I had made these 
preparations it was necessary to start for the scene of 
the execution, as it was certain that an immense crowd 
would assemble in front of the scaffold. It was but a 
little past midnight when I arrived on the spot^ yet 
even then the driver had some difficulty in mofang his 
way through the mob. Having ascertained, by means 
of my compass, the direction from which the mja of 
the rising sun would fidl upon the scaffold, I placed 
my wagon accordingly ; and then, with the self-ss^isfied 
feeling of a man who has sacrificed his personal con- 
venience to the interests of his profession, I lighted 
a cigar and moved into the open air, more with 
the object of preventing any attempt on the part of 
the natives (who are great thieves) to cut a hole in 
the tarpaulins than of admiring the beauty of the 
night 

The crowd of men was immense ; and as the rays 
of the rising sun fell upon their upturned, swarthy 
fisbces, it was painfrd to see ike earnest and even fright- 
ened expression of their countenances. I had been 
present not long before at an execution in France, 
which thousands had assembled to witness ; and the 
recollection of the jests and laughter I had then 
heard made the dead silence on the present occasion 
more impressive. I at first thought that this silence 
was owing to the number about to be executed, yet I 
coxdd not reconcile this interpretation of it with the 
reports I had heard of the indifference of the natives 
to human lifa I asked the driver of the wagon if such 
silence was usual, and learned from him, hidf a native 
himself the reason. The Arabs are followers of Maho- 
met) and believe that their bodies, after death, will, by 
means of the tuft of hair they leave on their otherwise 
shaven heads, be conveyed by their prophet into para- 
dise. Now, the head, which is completely separated from 
the trunk by the action of the guillotine, can i^one, 



according to their belief be placed in paradise, and as 
the body must be left on earth, they conclude (what is 
perfectly natural, seeing the nature of their paradise), 
that this arrangement will not contribute much to the 
owner's gratification. [I have since heard, that ^ei^ 
the native duefs executed a man by cutting off his 
head, the executioner invariably left it attached to the 
body by a bit of flesh, with a view to obviating the 
inconvenience referred to above.] 

I purpose, in a future letter, giving you a detailed 
account of my photogn^hic apparatus and arrange- 
ments for taking instantaneous pictures ; it may, how- 
ever, be interesting to your reiulers to know that I 
used on this occasion a stereoscopic camera with twin 
lenses. The process, of course, was collodion, some of 
Hardwich's make, and the bath contained glyc3rrrhizine 
in small quantity, to which the marvellous sensi- 
tiveness I attained in some of my pictures may be attri- 
buted. My lenses (view) were } of an inch in diameter, 
and 3| in. focus ; — a pair ofGruWe exquisite little pro- 
ductions, and the aperture was of the enormous size of 
f of an inch, nearly the fall aperture, and I can assure 
you, that even then they worked very sharply, and as 
rapidly as a good portrait combination. Part of the 
day before I had been busily employed in fiuihioning 
an instantaneous movement for uncovering the lenses ; 
and, considering that the only available tools were 
those which were to be found in my portmanteau, I 
think I succeeded remarkably well The stop was not 
quite as good as if it had been turned out of one of 
your London shops, but it worked to perfection, and 
being composed of cardboard, sewing cotton, and pins^ 
it was lighter, and consequently more mobile than 
brasa My ambition was not merely to obtain a 
picture of the instrument of death, that I could have 
got any time, but to test to the utmost the wonderful 
powers with which I £uicied my arrangements were 
endowed, by taking the moving objects actually in 
trannUan — ^the head in progress of fidling into the 
basket^ or the sharp blade in the midst of its descent. 
How well I succeeded you shall have an opportunity 
of judging as soon as I have time to print off a copy 
of the negatives. 

The criminals were not brought 

on the scaffold together, but led up one at a time. 
The first was the ^eikh, who seemed perfectly indif- 
ferent to his fitte So rapidly was he bound to the 
plank and thrust under the axe, that I had barely 
time ta insert the plate-holder and get the instantaneous 
movement into order before the sharp edge descended, 
and his head rolled into the basket. This picture was 
quite successful, and so was the second, but the 
third presented a dim appearance, the fourth was 
nearly, and the fiftli and sixth were wholly, invisible. 
How to account for this I know not^ unless the 
atmosphere around the scaffold became in some way 
affected by the blood, the odour of which was distinctly 
perceptible to me. Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to suggest the reason. 

My letter has reached such a length 

that I have neither time nor space at present to tdl 
you of a rather serious difficulty in which my photo- 
graphic ardour was nearly involving me with ihe 
friends of the deceased. It is all over now, however, 
and 1 have still a whole skin, although, it must be 
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confessed, ^more by good luck than good management." 
Perhaps I may devote the next rainy day to an 
account of my adventure, for the edification and warn- 
ing of such of your raiders as may be tempted to 
wander amongst a half-civilised tribe in search of food 
for the camera. Yours truly, 

C. A. 



It is not our intention to write a complete treatise on 
chemistry, but only to treat of that science in its con- 
nection with photography. 

All bodies are simple or compound ; the number of 
the former being reckoned at sixty-two. 

A simple body or element is one which cannot be 
decomposed by any known process. A compound 
body is one composed of two or more distinct sub- 
stances, which can be separated firom each other; 
which is then said to be reduced to its elements. 

Whether simple or compound, all bodies are formed 
of an assemblage of particles or molecules infinitesimally 
small, each of which possesses the same properties as the 
entire body. These particles are held together by a 
force which is termed the aUraction of cohesion — a force 
which varies in intensity according to the nature and 
conditions of bodies ; thus it is especially apparent in 
solids, less so in liquids, and not at all in gases. 
Water furnishes an excellent example of all three con- 
ditions : as a solid in the form of ice ; as a liquid in 
its ordinary state of water j and as a vapour in the 
form of steam. 

In chemistry, when two bodies possessing different 
properties combine in fixed and definite proportions 
to form a third body, possessing properties different 
from either, there is said to be conibmcUiona, Thus 
metallic silver and iodine, which, in their simple 
state, are unchanged by the light, when combined so 
as to fOTm iodide of silver, are acted upon by light 
almost instantaneously. 

A mere mechanical mixture must not be confounded 
with a combination ; in the former cases, each of the 
bodies remain distinct and unchanged. 

Certain bodies possess the property of reddening 
blue litmus paper, and have a ^arp taste. These are 
termed cuAds^ as sulphuric acid, nitric acid, ifec. Po- 
tassa, soda, and other bodies having the contrary power of 
changing the red to blue, are termed alkaliea. If one 
of these acids be mixed with one of the alkalies in a 
certain proportion, both are netUrcUieed ; that is to say, 
they lose their peculiar properties, and no longer affect 
litmus paper. A new substance is the result^ which is 
termed a wlL There are other substances which, 
though they do not act upon litmus paper, yet com- 
bine with adds, and produce a salt ; these are termed 
\)aie6 — a term which also includes the alkalies. 

Without entering too minutely and unnecessarily 
into the details of tiie science, we may here state that 
the simple bodies or elements are capable of being 
divided into two broad divisions, each having several 
properties in common, and likewise possessing a great 
affinity or tendency to unite with bodies of the opposite 
class. These two divisions are metallic and nan- 
metallic. 



These names almost explain themselves. In the 
first class are included all those bodies which possess 
the'peculiar lustre, appearance, and chemical properties 
which belong to the metals. Silver, iron, copper, tin, 
as well as the moi'e rarely seen potassium, sodium, 
calciimi, <fec., are examples of this class. 

The non-metallic bodies comprise the remainder — 
chlorine, iodine, sulphur, oxygen, &c., are elements be- 
longing to this second class. 

We stated above that elements of the one class 
possessed a great affinity for those of the other class — 
non-metallic or metallic. They do not, as a rule, show 
such marked liking for any of their own class. Oxygen, 
however, is an exception to this. This element has 
such powerful aflSnities, that it enters readily into com- 
bination with almost every one of the other elements, 
irrespective of class, and forms with them well-marked 
chemical compounds. 

Although oxygen is capable of uniting readily with 
elements of either division, yet the resulting compounds 
show, in a most marked and decided manner, their 
parentage. Thus the compoimds of oxygen with those 
of its own class — the non-metals — ^are mostly possessed 
of acid properties ; whilst its union with the metals 
gives rise to bodies having alkaline or basic properties. 
These will be again alluded to further on. 

Hydrogen is an element which forms an apparent 
exception to the broad rule of the greatest affinity 
exisfing between elements of opposite classes, as its 
most marked compounds are formed by its union with 
those of its own class. In this case also it gives rise to 
compounds having acid properties, when it unites with 
several of the non-metals ; thus, by combining with 
chlorine, the well-known substance hydrocloric acid, 
formerly called muriatic acid, is produced. 
(To be (xmHnued.) 



§kK:onar5 of f ^otograp^. 

Aberration. — A deviation intherajrs of light when 
refiracted by passing through a lens, by which they are 
prevented from uniting at the same focus. Aberration 
is of two kinds — spherical and chromatic ; the former 
arises from the shape of the lens, and the latter from 
the unequal refiungibility of the various colours of 
which light is compounded. Spherical aberraUon is 
owing to the following cause : — Let us suppose that the 
lens under examination is plano-convex, that is to say, 
a lens which has one of its surfaces plane and the other 
spherical, and let the plane sur&ce be turned towards a 
luminous body, from whence issue parallel rays of light ; 
these rays will, after passing through the lens, be con- 
verged to a focus ; but the focus of those rays which pass 
through the very margin of the lens will be at a point 
much nearer the lens than the focus of rays which pass 
through the central portion of the lens. The distance 
measured between tiiese two focal points is called the 
longitudinal spherical aberration ; and the diameter of 
the luminous halo, which the rays passing thit>ugh the 
outer parts of the lens would form around the more 
distant focus of the central ra3rs, is called the lateral 
spherical aberration. In a plano-corwex lens, with its 
plane side turned towards pi^allel rays, as in the above 
example, the spherical aberration will be 4^ times the 
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thickness of the lena. I^ however, the convex side of 
the lens be tiimed towards parallel rays, the aberration 
is only 1'17 times its thickness. In a double convex 
lens, with equal convexities, the aberration is 1 '67 times 
its tiiickness. The lens which has the least spherical 
aberration is a double convex one, whose radii are as 
1 to 6, and whose most convex face is turned towards 
parallel rays — the aberration is then only 1 '07 times 
its thickness. 

As the rays which pass through the mai'ginal parts 
of a lens are refracted too much in comparison to the 
central rays, it is evident, that if the curvature were 
made to diminish gradually ft*om the centre to the 
margin, the spherical aberration would be entirely 
removed. The ellipse and hyperbola are cun^es of this 
kind ; and, since the curious discovery by Descartes of 
this propeiiy of lenses whose cur\'atui*e8 are ellij)tical 
or hyi>erbolical, philosophers and opticians have exerted 
all their ingenuity to construct lenses with surfaces of 
these curvatures ; but the mechanical difficulties to be 
Overcome Are so great, that hitherto optical instruments 
liave only been constructed with lenses having spherical 
surfaces. 

It is, however, possible to get entirely rid of the 
spherical aberration by combining two or more lenses, 
and making opposite aberrations correct each other ; 
and Sir J. Herschel has described several combinations 
of the meniscus (or concavo-convex) with the plano- 
convex lens which possess this property. Professor 
Petzval hnk recently introduced a new form of photo- 
gi-aphic lens for landscape purposes, in which the 
spherical aberration is nearly corrected by means of the 
addition of a concdve lens to the ordinary view lens ; 
and Mr. Grubb has also lately patented an impix>ved 
construction possessing the same important advantc^es. 
It is a cemented compound lens, having only two 
glasses, whilst the curvatures are so adjusted that the 
spherical aberration is nearly corrected, thereby afford- 
ing an image as distinct as that given by the old lens, 
using a considerably increased aperture of the new. 
This is an important advantage over the Petzval form 
of lens, BA the addition of two lenses and four sur&ces 
must make the latter combination much slower in its 
action for similar apertures and foci than the ordinary 
view lens. 

Gkromatic aberration will be explained under the 
head of Achromatism. 

Absorptiost of Light. — ^When light passes through 
even the most transparent substance, some of the 
coloured rays of which it is composed are arrested, in 
quantities varying according to the nature and d^ree 
of opacity of the interj^osed medium. The transmitted 
light, supposing the colour originally to have been 
white, will now be coloured — ^the unabsorbed rays only 
i-eaching the eye. All transparent bodies exert some 
absorptive influence on light, and a knowledge of some 
of the principal fiacts in this subject will be found of 
the greatest use to the practical photogi-apher. Even 
the most transparent bodies in nature, air, and water, 
when in sufficient thickness, are capable •of absorbing 
a great quantity of light. This absorptive poww of 
air is principally exerted upon the chemical or actinic 
rays of light, and is one of the causes of the greater 
rapidity of all photographic operations during the 
summer months, when iJhe sun, rising daily to a con- 



siderable height in the heavens, shines down upon the 
earth less obliquely, and, consequently, through less 
thickness of atmosphera There are few instances of 
substances absorbing all colours equally. Common 
black ink mixed with water is almost the only liquid 
possessing that property; and it has, on this account, 
been applied by Sir W. Herschel as a darkening sub- 
stance for obtaining a white image of the sun. 

Unfortuntely glass exerts a strong absorptive action 
upon the actinic rays of light — specimens, nearly 
colourless to the eye, being sometimes opaque to the 
chemical rays, the sli^test yellow tinge being sufficient 
to cause an absorptive action. 

In choosing a lens, the colour of the glasses of which 
it is composed should be noticed. This is best done 
by placing the lens on a sheet of good white paper, and 
observing the colour of the paper through it If there 
be a yellow or green tinge, the lens will be likely to be 
slow in comparison with one having a whiter colour. 

In the choice of substances for intercepting the active 
rays for the dark room, a knowledge of the absorptive 
properties of various yellow media is very necessaiy. 
Yellow calico is most frequently employed. This is, 
however, a very imperfect and unsafe material for 
such a purpose. One layer, it is well known, allows 
white light to pass through ; consequently an increase 
in the nmnber of folds merely diminishes the amount 
of transmitted white light, and in the same dt^ree 
obstructs the illuminating yellow light 

Yellow tammy, a woollen fabric extensively em- 
ployed by upholsterera, is very superior to yellow 
calico. The colour is deeper and more vigorous, 
and therefore fewer layers will suffice. It is, besides, 
not so liable to fiide through constant exposure to 
light — ^an advantage which will be appreciated by 
photograpers in great practica When it is required 
to obstruct permanently the active rays fix)m a room 
by means of a yellow medium^ other materials may be 
found more appropriate than either of the above. 
Pasting a double thickness of yellow paper entirely 
over the window panes is a very good and economical 
plan, and the one of all others which gives least trouble. 
More working light may, however, be obtained with 
equal safety by glazing the window with orange glass; 
or, if a small window only is employed, by interposing 
a large upright glass bath full of a saturated solution 
of ydlow chromate of potassa. Either of the above 
plans may with confidence be adopted. 
{TobecontiJiued.) 



Time beaten by Electricity.— In the exchange of 
messages through the Atlantic cable the same singularities 
are noticed that were pointed out in the direct correspond- 
ence between Constantinople and London. Tlie difference 
of loDgittide between St. John*8, Newfoundland, and Valen- 
tia, in Ireland, Ib an arc of forty-two and a half degrees, or 
two hours forty-five minutes of time ; and, consequently, a 
signal sent from Newfoundland at 8h. 25m. in the evening, j 
would bereceivednt Valentiaat llh. 15m., as if it had be^ i 
sent in the night. On the other hand, if the message wcrT^, 
sent from Valontia at llh. 15m. at night, it would be received 
at Newfoundland at 8h. 25m. the same evening ! K a tele- 
graphic message were to be sent direct from Paris to New 
Orleans at three o'clock in the morning of the first of 
January, 1859, it would arrive at New Orleans at nine 
o'clock in the evening of December 81, 1858 ! ! 
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% €nitt:limx of ^^otograp^g. 

— ♦ — 
I.— DISCOVERY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Question. — What is photography ? 

Answer. — ^Photography is the art of obtaining pictiu*e«, 
upon prepared surfoces, by the agency of light. The name 
given to the art is a compound of two Greek words, and 
signifies writing or drawing by light. 

Q, Who w^aa the original discoverer of photography ? 
A, The honour of tne original discovery belongs perhaps 
equally to natives both of France and England ; but tliose 
who lirst reduced the ait of photography to anything like 
completeness, were Mr. Fox Talbot, in England, and ALM. 
Niepce and l>aguerre, in France. 

Q. Were not the principles of the art known previous to 
the discoveries of these gentlemen ? 

A. They were. It was long known, for instance, tlmt 
horn silver would turn black if exposed to the light, and 
that the blackness was vivid just in proportion as the rays 
of light which occasioned it were powerful. 
Q. What is horn silver f 

A. It is a preparation of silver, discovered by the alche- 
mists in their fruitless attempts after the philosopher's stone, 
and is now called the chloride of silver. They observed, 
tlmt when exposed to the light, this preparation changed to 
violet, and ultimately turned black. 

: Q. Could any photographic effects, similar to those which 
are now obtained, be produced by this agency ? 

A. In some degree such effects were easily produced. An 
engraving, placed upon paper covered with chloride of silver, 
and exposed to the sun's rays, leaves an inverse impreesiun 
upon tne prepared surface. 

Q. In what manner is this effect produced ? 
A. Tliat part of the paper covered by the engraving is 
preserved from the direct action of the sun's rays ; where 
the paper on which the engraving is printed has retained its 
senu-tranfiparency, the prepared surface is slightly obscured, 
the result Being, that the impression taken on the prepared 
surface is the exact opposite in form and sliade from the 
engraving — the light pirts dark, and the dark parts light. 

Q. What other discoveries were made ih photography 
previous to the researches of Talbot and Daguerre? 

A, Mr. Wedgewood, the porcelain manufacturer, obtained 
some success in his photographic investigations, as did also 
the illustrious Sir Humphry Davy. Wedgewood attempted 
to secure pictiures by means of the camera obscura ; and Sir 
Humphry Davy endeavoured to copy small objects by a 
solar microscope, but neithei* of these efforts were attended 
with any considerable success. 

II. — ^THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 

Q. What is a camera obscura? 

A. A box fitted with a lens, through which the images of 
exterior objects are received, and transmitted to a piece of 
ground glass, placed at the back of the camera. 

Q. By whom was the camera invented ? 

A. By Giovanni Baptiste Porta, a NeapoUtan physician, 
about two centuries ago. 

Q. What suggested the invention ? 

A. The discovery that if light were admitted through a 
small hole into a darkened chamber, all the objects without, 
from which reflected rays could reach the hole, would be 
pictured on the opposite wall. 

Q. Is a glass or lens necessary to produce this effect ? 

A. Although images may be received without the lens, 
they are confused and indistinct. A lens is essential for 
proper definition ; and, in proportion to the power of the lens, 
', is the image clearly defin<xi. 

I Q. For what purpose was the camera obscura formerly 
! employed? 

A. it was used in drawing, especially by landscape and 
panorama painters, as sketches could thus be obtained with 
&^ty and accuracy. 

The accompanying figiiire represents one of these old- 



fashioned cameras. It consists of an oblong box, into which 
the rays of Ught, K, are admitted through the lens, B, and 
form an object on the opposite side, O ; but as the rays 
encounter a glass mirror, M, they change their direction, and 
the image is formed on the glass screen, N. Upon this a 
sheet of paper may be placed, and the outline of the image 



readily traced. A is simply a flap or screen to intercept the 
hght, which would otherwise render the image on the glass 
invisible. The box consists of two parts, sliding in a 
groove, and is so arranged for the purpose of obtaining a 
clearly defined image whatever may be the distance of the 
object. 

Q. In what way is the camera employed in photography ? 

A. The image being clearly defined on the ground glass'of 
the camera, tl^t glass is removed, and its place occupied by 
the prepared paper or plate, which receives and retains 
precisely the same image as that which was previously seen 
on the glass. 

Q. What is the usual size and cost of a camera ? 

A. They arc of various sizes, according to the dimensions 
of the picture to be taken by them, ana their cost is from 
a gtdtiea upwards,* 

The annexed engraving shows the ordinary form of the 
photographic camera. It will be noticed that it consists of 
a fixed part, C,and a movable part, B. The lens is contained 
in the brass tubing, A, and is moved backwards or forwards, 
within the tube, by means of a screw, D. Opposite the 
lens is a glass screen, fixed in a movable frame, F. 



Q. What is the most essential part of a camera ? 
A. The lens, as on this depends the brilliancy and sharp- 
ness of the picture. 

{To he continued.) 



• Full particulars «a to the size and price of photogrs|)hir: 
apparatus will be found in our advertiising columns. 
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MEABUBINa THE INTKN8ITT OP LIGHT. 

London, AugvM 25tA, 1858. 

Mb. Editor, — ^I find myself oonstantly in error, princi- 
paUy, I feel assured, through being unable to hit upon the 
exact length of time for exposure in the camera of the 
prepared plate (positiTe collodion procefls). I have no doubt 
but that experience will set me right upon this head ; but for 
convenience of amateurs, &c., c^ild not some instrument be 
devised for the purpose of indicating the different degrees, 
or amount, of ught existing, and then, by a corresponding 
scale of seconds, misht not the exposure be always correct, 
and Ihe process conducted with certainty ? 

I tried last winter to copy small engravings by powerful 
gasUf^ht (Argand burners^ placing the picture very dose to 
the light, &c. I succeeded in getting excellent Uttle pictures, 
and the time of exposure to this hght, using a compound 
portrait lens and an ordinair j-^late camera, was invariably 
thirty 'Jive seconds. Seeing that I could do this with certainty 
of success — ^knowinff precisely the time for exposure — 1 
imagined that somethin|^ might be contrived to give one an 
idea of the amount of light existing at any tune, so that he 
could go about his work with the same certainty of success. 
We have thermometers for indicating temperature, &c.; 
instruments for telling us of the humidity, &c., of the 
atmosphere, why not something to tell how much light (and 
the quality, perhaps) exists? 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 

Orientalis. 

[The proper time to expose the sensitive sor&oe to 
the action of the light in the camera has been, and 
possibly always will be, one of the chief difficulties 
which the amateur has to contend with ; and although 
some ingenious contrivances have been suggested for 
the purpose of measuring the chemical activity of the 
light at any given time, tiie apparatus required for this 
purpose would be either &r too costly, or the results 
not sufficiently trustworthy to admit of the beginner 
deriving much benefit from them. Nothing approach- 
ing in simplicity to the other instruments mentioned by 
our correspondent could be obtained in the present 
state of our knowledge of actinometry ; and even were 
the best of the suggestions which have from time to 
time been made carefully and efficiently carried out> 
we think that more time would be required to obtain 
sufficient experience to properly understand the result 
given by the instrument^ than would suffice to make 
our correspondent so experienced a hand at the process 
he is following as to be able to dispense with any other 
light-measurer than his own eyes. 

Supposing, however, the instrument to be made, and 
in use, it would afford but very imperfect data to act 
upon. Each subject to be copied would require a 
different amount of exposure in the camera^ even if the 
light were not to vary. In portraiture, for instance, 
a young lady in a light dress would require fisu: less 
time to sit for her portrait than would a weather- 
beaten old veteran dressed in blaek ; and in landscape 
photogn^hy, a cluster of trees or picturesque nook in 
a garden would frequently require fifty times the 
exposure of a white buildmg under the same circum- 
stances. " Orientalis " must practice a little more, and 
he will soon find the difficulty of correctly estimating 
the proper time for exposure to vanish. 

In our *' Dictionary/' under the head of Actinometry, 



we intend laying before our readers an account of what 
has hitherto been attempted in this brandi of the 
science.] 

BEST FORM OF LEK8. — ^AMBROTTPBS. 

Ul September^ 1858. 
Sir, — Ae I have learnt from the newspapers that it is your 
intention to devote a portion of the *^ Photographic 
News " to answering the questions of your subscribers, I 
venture to ask you to have the kindness, first, to tell me 
what form of lens is suitable for intermiediate-size photo- 
graphs (10 X 8 to 16 X 14) ; and, secondly, what is the 
meaning of Ambrotype f 

I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

A.M'P. 

[1. The most suitable form of lens for photographs of 
the above size (which are, in our opinion, rather beyond 
ifUermediate) depends upon whether it is required for 
landscape purposes, or portraiture. For the former, 
supposing 12 X 10 be the size, we should recommend a 
lens of three and a half inches aperture, and eighteen 
inches focus; for portrait purposes, a lens to cover 
that field would require to be five inches aperture and 
twenty-one inches equivalent focus. In the selection 
of a lens many precautions must be taken, in order to 
make sure that the one chosen is really the one best 
fitted for the required purpose. We have a great 
objection to recommend publicly any one maker in 
preference to others ; but if our correspondent would 
send his address to tiie Editor, care of the Publishers, 
we shall be happy to assist him by any advice which 
we may be able to give in the selection oi a really good 
lens. 

2. Ambrotype is the American term for coUodion 
positives on glasa They are not known as such in 
Europe, and in consequence the photographic public 
here generally imagine that the term emresses a new 
kind of picture only known in America. J 



pbrmanent black for metal work. 

London^ 4th September^ 1868. 

Sir, — ^Your prospectus says, that you intend to teach all the 
secrets of the photographic iri ; to solve all scientific eniCTias ; 
and to save photographers ftom the thousand ai^ one 
dilemmas into which they are every dav f&Uing for want of 
a fitithful Mentor, and ever ready and comeatable friend. 
May you be such a friend ! 

I am not quite so clever as I hope soon to be, but I, 
nevertheless, know quite enough not to require to be ashamed 
of showing a little ignorance, and I beg, therefore, to ask 
you for a recipe for giving a permanent black to metal 
diaphragms. I am, sir, yours truly, 

W. T. 

[A very good dead black may be given to metal 
work by mixing finely-ground lampblack with iiiin 
spirit varnish, and then brushing it over the article to 
be blacked. The quantity of liunpblack and strength 
of varnish can easily be found whilst mixing. 

Frequently black doth, velvety or unglazed paper, 
can be used with great advantage as a lining to cameraa^ 
or lens tubes.] ___^ 

TEST FOR photographic PURPOSES. 

Oxford^ 9rd September, 1858. 
Sir,— I want a Tent, and don*t know where to get a very 
good one very che^^. Iwas the other day adced five pounds 
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for one I Will you kindly tell me where I can get a cheaper 
one ? I am, your very obedient servant, 

A Photographic Abtist. 

[Our correspondent ahould have mentioned the sized 
pictures he wished to take in the tent. The price 
mentioned is not exorbitant for a large and portable 
tent> with appliances suitable for pictures 10 x 12 ; 
but for working plates stereoscopic size a very simple 
arrangement will suffice. We have taken very excel- 
lent stereoscopic pictures in a tent which was home 
mada It consisted of a black waterproof cover, which 
was thrown over the camera legs, and having a hole 
about eight inches square cut out of the side, and 
filled in with two thicknesses of yellow tammy. The 
bottles were fastened by means of wooden screws and 
clamps to the legs, and the bath was likewise screwed 
to the inside of one of the legs. Water was kept in an 
indiarrubber bottle. A little ingenuity will enable our 
correspondent to make something of tjiis sort himself; 
but if a larger one be wanted, we must refer him to 
our advertising columns, as we have not had sufficient 
experience to be able to recommend any one particular 
tent] 

CYANOGEN SOAP. — PYBOXYLINE PREPARED AT A HIGH 
TElfPERATURE. 

bill September, 1858. 
Mr. Editor, — All hail to the cheap press ! I am very 
glad to know that we are soon to have a cheap hebdomadal 
photogra^c newspaper. I hope that it will succeed, and 
you get nch through it, and we grow wise ! 

Will you tell me, in the first number of the " Photo- 
graphic News," a recipe for making Cyanogen soap. 
Secondly — What do writers on the manufacture of soluble 
pyroxylme mean by the term hiffh temperature ? 
I subscribe myself, your 

Well-wisher. 

[1. The term "cyanogen soap " is applied to a pre- 
paration which is made and sold by a London house 
for the purpose of removing silver stains from the skin, 
<&a The mode of making it is kept a secret, but by 
means of a piece of pumice stone and a lump of cyanide 
of potassium all the good results attending the use of 
the cyanogen soap may be effected, at a tenth part of 
the expense. 

2. The term high iem/peraimr^ in the manufacture of 
soluble pyro^line is applied to a temperature of about 
160° Fahrenheit. Wlen prepared with adds of this 
temperature, the cotton produces liquid collodion, and 
yields a very glassy and structureless film, adhering 
tightly to the glass; whilst cotton, which has been 
prepared in cold acids, produces a thick glutinous 
collodion, yielding a very contractile film.] 

stereoscopic ghosts. 
Q^o/etn Ann-street, 1th Sqtteniber, 1858. 
Dear Mr. Editor, — ^Wilfyou have the kindness to tell 
me how the ghosts are made to appear half invisible in the 
stereoscopic pictures that I see in the shop windows. 

Tours truly. 

Ate J. B. 

[The plan adopted by photographers for raising 
spirits is very simple : — ^Anange the subject with the 
person whose ghostly representative you wish to 
secure, in the desired place, expose the plate in the 
camera (a stereoscopic camera with twin lenses should 



will 



be used) for about half the requisite time ; then care- 
fully cover the lenses, remove the "ghost," taking 
great care not to disturb anything else, either of fur- 
niture or drapery, and then uncover the lenses, and 
expose for the remainder of the time.] 

CLEANING GLASS AND PORCELAIN DISHES. — WASHING 
POSITIVES IN A RUNNING STREAM. 

Hants, September \st, 1868. 
Sir, — Having seen your advertisement in the papers to 
amateur photographers, I wish to avail myself of your offer 
in asking a question or two. 

2. How can glass dishes be cleaned ? For if I scrub and 
scrub till I think they must be all right, yet still, in the 
waxed paper process, the development shows that they are 
still dirty. 

3. As to washing positive proofs — a running stream is 
the thing. Now I have opportunities to make use of this, 
but can't teU how to, for \m& reason : — ^The water runs from 
an underground gutter into a large pond, which is on the 
same level as the mouth of the gutter. Can you understand 
this, and, if so, help me. 

I am, sir, your well-wisher for success, 

J. S. H. 

1 . We know nothing of the apparatus you name, but 
1 make inquiries, and answer in a future number. 

2. Tou have, we suppose, followed the usual plan in 
cleaning dishes. After a dish has been made quite 
clean by chemical means, the final polish is given to it 
with a comparatively dirty cloth. We say compara- 
tivdy; for what is commonly called a ckan cloth might 
easily sully the purity of a chemically clean porcelain 
surface. We clean our dishes in the following way, 
and can confidently recommend it : — Remove the 
greater part of the dirt by good washing in hot water. 
Allow a solution of cyanide of potassium (two ounces 
to the pint) to stand in the dish for an hour or two, 
then pour it back into the bottle for future use, and 
give the dish a good scrubbing with a brush, remem- 
bering to clean the comers well ; rinse with water ; fill 
with dilute nitric acid (one part to eight), allow it to 
stand for ten minutes ; rinse several times with common 
water, and, lastly, with pure distilled water; let it 
drain for ten minutes, and then dry and polish 
with dean JUtering paper^ or a reaUy deem cam- 
bric handkerchief; the former, however, is better. If 
the dish be wanted in a hurry, pour a little concen- 
trated nitric acid into it ; rub it well all about and into 
the comers with a piece of tow at the end of a sticky 
then rinse, drain, and dry as before. 

3. We can hardly advise on this point without 
having seen the pond, Ac However, we will try and 
suggest some feasible plan for the purpose. Of course 
there is a current of water fl<mng from the point of 
influx towards the centre or some other part of the pond. 
Can you not contrive a wooden box, with holes in the 
sides, so that when one of these sides was placed near 
the gutter there would be a continuous current of water 
through the box ? By a little management in the posi- 
tion of the holes in the box which served for the ingress 
and egress of the water, so as not to have them quite 
opposite to each other, a rotatory motion would be 
communicated to the water as it passed through the 
box, and then positive prints placed therein would be 
washed £unously. If they were in large quantities 
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there woidd be danger of their being matted together, 
imd only revolving in a mass. You must guard 
against that — ^probably by having several such boxes, 
and placing a few prints only in each. We dioiila 
like to know, for the benefit of our readers, what plan 
you really adopt, and its practical utility.] 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

White Positives on Glass. — Aspirant ; A Photogra- 
phic Amateur; Tyro, — ^In answer to these correspondents, who 
desire to know how to obtain positives on glass, having pure 
whites with intense vigorous Hacks, we recommend the 
following plan, as having been very successfully employed 
under similar circumstances : — Use a rather thmly iodised 
collodion, and add to each ounce of it two grains of bromide, 
and one grain of chloride of cadmium ; let the silver bath be 
rather acid with nitric acid; develop with the following 
mixture : — 

Sulphate of iron 15 grains. 

Nitrate of potassa ... ^ 10 gniina. 

Glacial acetic acid 20 ininims. 

Alcohol 30 „ 

Water 1 ounce. 

The collodion should have a good share of pyroxyline in it ; 
the plate must also be well <fedned, and wiped well at the 
back, and the developing solution should not be poured off 
and on whilst the image is coming out, but simply moved to 
and firo. When developed, wash well before fixing, and for 
this latter purpose use cyanide in preference to hypo. 

Substitute for an Achromatic Lens. — An Apprentice 
wishes to know what he can get to answer the purpose of 
an achromatic lens. He has made a small photographic 
apparatus, and is now deterred, by the high price asked for 
an achromatic lens, from pursuing lus experiments further. 
At the commencement of our own photographic career we 
were in a similar predicament. An old cigar box had been, 
by dint of much labour, converted into a camera ; focusing 
screen and paper holders (collodion waa as yet undreamt of) 
were carefully fitted to it, and a lens was the one thing 
wanting before we started, full-fledged photographers, in 
search of the pictureBque. This was the tirst real difficulty 
we had met with ; and, after many anxious moments, it was 
overcome in the following way: — Sixpence was invested in 
the purchase of a spectacle glass ot about twelve inches 
focus ; this was ascertained by measuring the distance be- 
tween the glass and the image of a distant stack of chimney 
pots. Then a cardboard case (of the pill-box kind) about 
eight inches long and one in diameter, with a sUdmg lid, 
was found, and by cutting off the two ends and part of the 
case, it was transformed into two cyUnders, open at each 
end, and sliding one into the other. The outer one was 
then ^^ J, by means of glue and gummed paper, on to the 
end of the camera, opposite the part where the focusing 
glass went — a hole being first cut in the box the diameter 
of the tube. The spectacle glass was next fastened, in a 
similar way, on to the end of the inner sliding tube,, and 
then the l^is end sUd into the outer tube. This gave a 
pretty good image on the ground glass, but it was only good 
in the centre, and had a ring, of a nebulous, faint appearance, 
all round ; this we obviatSl by fastening a piece of card 
on to the end of the inner tube, away from the lens, and 
cutting a hole, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, in 
the middle of it. The image now was much reduced in 
brilliancT, but the sharpness was exquisite, and the ring of 
&int light was quite gone. For some time this constituted 
the only apparatus we had ; and, before it was cast aside for 
a larger and more costly apparatus, we succeeded in obtaining 
-some capital views by its means. The principal defects 
were, slowness in work, the paper requiring to be exposed 
about twice the ordinary time ; and limited extent of field, 
the lens spoken of above, instead of covering a field of 7 X 9 
inches, would only take a 4 x 5 inch picture. 



How to See if a Camera is Light-tight.— -A Free- 
mason complains of a dark sdo% about the size of a sixpence, 
with concentric circles craoefully extending outwards, and of 
lighter shades frequent^ occurring on his pictures. This is a 
dkficulty which evidently arises fi^ some mechanical defect 
in the lens tube or camera. First see if the spot always occu rs 
oh the same part of the plate ; t'hen examine the dark slide, 
and see whether there is a small hole opposite that part of the 
j^te either in the front or back of the sfide : this will be best 
seen by putting the slide in its proper place in the camera, 
unscrewing the lens, and then throwing the focusing cloth 
over your head, look in at the lens end of the camera, and 
carefully examine the opposite dark slide, first opening the 
back so as to see if the front slide is light-tight, and then clos- 
ing the back, opening the front slide and examining the back 
in the same way. This test should be tried in sunshine, or 
in a strong light, and a Uttle scrutiny ^^-ill show the slightest 
cranny or chmk capable of admitting light to the plate. If 
this scrutiny does not show the presence of any aperture, 
the fault must be in the lens or mounting. Screw the lens 
into its proper place again, point the camera opposite a well 
illuminated object — a white ouilding with the sun shining on 
it will be best — and place in the focusing glass. Now throw 
the opaque cloth over your head, and carefully examine that 
part of the ground glass which corresponds to the spot on 
the picture, by looking at it from all points of view. Most 
likely some irregular reflection from part of the brass mount- 
ing will now be perceived, and by keeping the head in the 
position in which the light is best seen, and then removing 
the ground glass, some part of the brass- work will be 
seen reflecting Ught brilliantly where it ought not, or else 
Ught will be seen entering into the camera through some 
hole in the camera or brass-work. The remedy will be 
obvious ; a piece of black velvet glued inside the lens tube, 
where the reflection takes place, or a metal or card diaphragm 
placed near the lens, will easily remedy one source of foilure, 
whilst a plug of cork will be found an effectual stopper to all 
Hght through small holes. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. C— E. H.— K. F.— J. M.— O. P. Q.— An Old Friend.— 
F. 8. C— A. B.— J. J.— Eev. J. L. 8.— T. G.— J. S. B.— H. M. 
—J. S.— X. Y. Z.— Ada.— W. P.— J. McG.— B.dv. W. L.— 
The Editor wishestoexpresshismostsincereand grateful thanks 
to the above friends, who have on the first announcement of 
his intended re -appearance before the photographic public so 
cordially weloomeii him with kind offers of assistance, or sug- 
gestions for rendering the pages of the " Photoobaphic 
JNews ** more interesting and instructiye. 

J. B. incloses a beautiful positive print on paper, and asks us to 
point out the remedies to the faults we may see in it. "We 
are afraid we cannot quite do as requested, the picture, in our 
eyes, being nearly fiiultless. We are incUned to thhik our 
correspondent is not quite such a novice in the art as he 
would make it appear. Acetic acid is the best thing to coun- 
teract too much ammonia in the bath. The other fault com- 
plained of must be owing to the negative beinj^ inferior. 

D. H. — Mr. Bollason has a process for transferring positives on 
glass from the glass to bmdc japanned leather or doth ; but 
as we beUeve ho only communicates the process by license^ and 
on condition of secrecy, we cannot enlighten our correspondent 
on this subject. We have seen many specimens taken direct 
on leather. The leather is ikstened to a plate of glass by 
means of white wax or gutte percha, and then is coated with 
collodion sensitised, exposed, developed, and washed exactly 
in the same way as by the ordinary process on glass. 

C. L. — ^Articles on the subject of grinding lenses are in oontem* 
plation, and will be given in an early number of the "News." 

Received too late for notice in this number. — J: C. — Caustic. — 
F. S. C— J. B.— E. B. G.— D. H. 



*^* All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. 
Cbookbs, care of Messrs. Fetter and Ghilpin, BcJle Sauvage 
Yard. Private letters for tiie Editor, addressed to the oShd , 
should, in all oases, be macked '* privaite." 
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THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 



BY M. A. BELLOC. 



Thebb can be no doubt^ that in all future time the 
photogiaphic art^ in its niunerons varieties, and under 
its manifold farms^ ndll rank amongst the grand dis- 
ooveries which render illustrious the nineteenth centuiy. 
IRailways, which abridge space, and the electric tele- 
graph, which annihilate? it, are of those marvellous 
applications of science which compensate for its 
protracted meditations and its persevering labours. It 
IS when science shows itself in works, which all of a 
sudden change and ameliorate the conditions of human 
existence, that the world realises all the grandeur 
of the discovery, and compensates for its disdain by 
unlimited gratitude. The photograj^o art is one of 
those firuitnil applications which immortalise an epoch, 
and give to science its highest consecration. Until 
then, nature was reflected only in the clouds, in the 
water, and in some transparent substances — a fugitive 
reflection without utility But now nature is sub- 
servient to our will, and can be reproduced upon 
substances at our disposal, and that with a permanency, 
and in such reduced proportions, as to enable us to 
form a collection, if we may use the term, of all its 
riches and all its treasures. Is not magic surpassed by 
such results? We can have inclosed in a frame the 
picturesque site which transported our imagination--— 
the hamlet where we first saw ^e light ; better still, 
a revered mother, a cherished wife, tlie child we 
idolise^ and this not alniost the same, as when man 
endeavours to imitate the objects of creation, but 
identically the same, inasmuch as it is nature herself 
which reproduces herself by reflection. Everything 
which is grand and beautiful in the universe and 

humanity may be religiously preserved. 

But, it is asked, what becomes of art if nature paints 
herself? Art, far from being dethroned, will reassume 
her true position ; it will abandon the vulgar ground 
of imitation for the higher sphere of invention. To 
imitate is but to translate, and all translation is but 
an alteration more or less coarsa To aspire to the 
Bupi^mely beautiful is the essence of the real artist 
The ideal is for him — ^reality is the domain of photo- 
graphy. Photographic art^ though still in its infancy, 
hfis already made gigantic strides towards its fiill 
development Is it a^r all an art ? Is it a science ? 
It participates of both ; it is the conciliation, and almost 
" the ftision" of the two. It is art identified witli nature, 
•t T-it is ** applied science." Perspectives, more and more 
jjxtended, develop themselves in proportion as advances 
£re made in this new domain. Routine has not yet 
Biad time to implant itself on this virgin ground. 
iTraditions — ^inevitable processes — ^have not yet^ as in 
Anost other specialities, reduced intelligence to a passive 
^condition. There, each practitioner is an experiment- 



alist To opemte ably, it is necessary to exercise all the 
sagacity which nature has allotted to you — all the 
faculties that labour ^nd perseverance have developed 
iu you ; and each eflbrt has almost always its imme- 
diate recompense. There is, periu^ scarcely an opera- 
tion conscientiouidy made wluch has not for its object 
a special light, even if it be but the most trifling detail 
of the work. At one time it is the object of the work 
which gives a glimpse of the possibility of acquiring a 
new periection. At another time it is the substance em- 
ployed to obtain this result which indicates, to some 
extent, the means of multiplying its force or its efficacy : 
or, still furtlier, it is the instrument proper to prepare, 
to combine, to transform substances more or less 
heterogeneous, that use advises to modify in such or 
such a sense so as to derive frx>m this instrument a more 
prompt and decisive assistance. In this new world, 
where, without reckoning on the interference of chance 
(upon which we must never count), observation suffioea 
to put us on the road to discovery, we never pause^ but 
always advanca 

Do not believe that this art^ which embraces so many 
things, which supposes so much general knowledge, 
tact^ and experience^ requires on that account excep- 
tiomd men, this would tend to confine the practice 
to tlie exalted spheres of science, always inaccessible to 
the groat majority of minds. The very contrary will 
be the case. The photographic art will realise the 
benefit so often and so vainly promised of the vulgar- 
isation of science ; it will render it attractive by the 
charm and &cility of its application. In a few years, 
perhaps, most families will reckon among its members 
at least one operator. Observe, also, that in all things 
progress tends to simplify and reduce the instruments 
and labour to their most simple office 

There are persons who fear, in the interest of the 
ideal, the cheapening of objects of art A puerile 
terror I When tiiat which is beautiful is within the 
reach of all, the artistic sentiment will perfect itself by 
the very fact of its extension. Bo long as taste is a 
privilege, it is almost always a caprice. When it 
has become a general faculty, though of divers 
degrees, it will elevate itself to a superior power ; and 
it will have a pltis value, if we may be allowed the 
term, in the imagination of the human species. 

Photography is not limited to reproducing lines and 
surfikces. It has found its complement in the stereo- 
scope, which gives to a design the most irresistible 
appearance of relief and of roimdness, insomuch, that 
nature is no longer content to reproduce herself super- 
ficially, she gives, in addition, the complete idea of pro- 
jections and contours ; she is not merely a painter but 
a sculptor. 

It would not be difficult to point 

out the moral result of this new art It is not only 
curiosity that will be gratified by the reproductionM)f 
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objeots most woiihy of interest or admiration; the 
heart also will not be without its gratification. The 
portrait is no longer the privilege of the rich. The 
features of those whom we have cherished, and who 
have loved us, will give to ihe past all the charm, all 
the liveliness of the sensation of the present. They will 
eternalise for us the memory of all the little happiness 
we have enjoyed here below. . . . Happy those 
who may' be able to assist in the development of this 
new art, which has made its d&nU with so much 
power, and which brings us at the same time such 
vivid enjoyments and such sweet consolations. — Beviie 
Photographique. 



THE STEREOMONOSCOPE.* 

BY M. A. CLAUDBT. 

No BtereoBOopic effect can exist but when each eve per- 
ceives an imajTO of different perepectiTe, and wnen the 
pairs of simuar points of the two retinal images 
nave these points lees convergent and more distant firom 
each other, according as the objects which they represent are 
nearer ; and more convergent, or leas separated from each 
other on the two retina, as the objects are at a greater 
distance from the spectator. 

IVom the horizontal position of the two similar points of 
the two images on the retinae, it results that, to make Uiem 
coincide sncceesively on the centre of the two retine (an in- 
dispensable condition of distinct vision and single perception), 
one most converge tbe optic axes more, to examine the 
point nearest the solid, ana converge them less and less as 
the points are more and more distant. In like manner, no 
pseudoBOopic e^t can exist, but when, by inverting the per- 
spectiveinu^Kes, which reverse ontheretina, the relation of^e 
duBtanoes of the similar points of the two retinal images, 
we make them coincide at the centre of the retina. It is 
necessary to converge the optic axes less for the nearest 
point, and more and more for points more and more 
distant. This is because, in every case, the sensation that 
aooompanies each angle of convergence, gives us by habit 
a true or false jodsroent of distances. A true judgment 
when the different degrees of convergence follow the natmtd 
order (which is to augment in proportion to the nearness of 
objects, and to diminuh in proportion to their distance), and 
false when it follows a contrary order. 

When the two images are separated, as is the case in the 
stereoscope, that to the right is brouffht to the centre of the 
retina of the right eye, and that to uie left, to the centre of 
the left eye by means of the refraction of the lenses. We 
can obtain the same effect without the stereoscope, and 
even in greater perfection, merely by separately durecting 
each optical axis on the centre of the image opposed to it. 
In this disposition of the optical axes, which is m fact the 
natural one, when we look at an object more distant than 
the images, that to the right is pamted on the centre of 
the right retina, and that to the left on the centre of the left 
retina. 

This separation of the imaffes does not exist on the ground 
glass when they are produced by the two horizontal apertures 
of the lens, and as on the contrary they are saperimpoeed, 
it would not be possible separately to converge each opticalaxis 
on one sin|^]e jwint of the image (the perspective of which 
belongs to it), if each eye saw at once the two points of the 
different perspectives of the superimposed images. 

It is araolutdy necessary that each eye should perceive only 
one inu^[e, and that the two images should be of different 
perspectives, for it is only on this condition that the play of 
the convergendes, through which we obtain the perception 
of the distances, can be exercised. If each eye saw at the 
same time the two superimposed images, there would result, 

• Continned fWwn p. 4. 



in the centre of the two retin», confusion in the coinci- 
dences of the various points of the different porspectives of 
the solid. Some would produce a stereoscope, and others a 
pseudoecopic effect. These effects would destroy each othar, 
and the resultant imaffe would be without relief. This 
is exactly what takes ^ace, when the image is received on 
finepaper or on any sumce of similar tran^arency. 

Now, as ground glass reaUy gives the illusion of reUef^ it 
can only arise from each eye perceiving the image, the per- 
spective of which belongs to it, whilst the ot& remains 
invisible, for otherwise the eyes could not each choose, in the 
union of the two images, that which was proper to each, 
while it rejected the other. 

Foreseeing an objection that will doubtless be raisedf 
and one which, in the mind of certain nersons, might have 
some appearance of plausibility in combating my theory, I 
must remark once for all, that when I say '' the image visible 
to one eye is invisible to the other," I do not pretend that it 
is oomj^tely invisible, but only that it is so weak tiiat the 
attention is not arrested by it, and is directed to the dearest 
and most vigorous image. It is only in a physiological 
sense that, in the course of this paper, I employ the terms 
visible and invisible. 

The phenomenon of two images superimposed on the ground 
glass, eadi visible to one eye, and mvisible to the other, is 
proved by the experiments already mentioned ; but there is 
one that is much more decisive, aoid which consists in plac- 
ing a blue glass before one of the two marginal apertures of 
the lens, and a yellow glass before the otl^. The fSkcst of 
these coloured glasses is, that each produces on the ground 
glass an image of its own particular colour. Two superim- 
posed images are the result : the one image blue, and the 
other yellow, forming, by coincidence, only one image of a 
gray tint (the mixture of jreUow and blue) when we f^aze 
at it with both eyes. But if we shut alternately the rifffat 
and left eye, we see a blue image in one case, and a 
yellow one m the other. 

While we look with both eyes (the aperture to the right 
beinff covered by the yellow glass, and that to the left l^ 
the blue glass), if we move the head horizontally to ^e 
ri^ht, as soon as we obtain an inclination of six d^;rees, the 
mixture of the two colours disappears, and the image be- 
comes blue. If, after returning to the centre, whence 
we always see the same gray tint (the mixture of tbe 
two colours), we move the h^ to the left, as soon as 
we attain on this other side an inclination of 6 d^rees, the 
mixture again disappears, and the image is quite ydlow. 

The same effects occur, if, being placed in the centre, 
whence we see the mixture of the two colours, we close 
alternately the right and left eye, in one case the image is 
blue, and in the o^er it is yellow. 

When the blue and yellow images are received on paper, 
the mixture of the two colours is preserved perfectly well ; 
if we look with one eve, or if we look with both, or straight 
before us, or if we incline the head to the right or to the left, 
we cannot in any manner separate the coburs, and behold 
only one of them. 

Attentively considering all that pasMs in the course of 
en)eriments with colour^ glass, we observe that the rays 
refracted by the yellow aperture to the right of the l^is, £UL 
obliqudy mim right to left on the centre of the ground 
glass, while the rays refracted by the blue aperture to the 
left of the lens, &11 obliquely from left to right. These rays 
from opposite sources cross each other in the focus of the 
camera, and, supposing no ground glass to be present, they 
would continue their course in a straight line, those thai 
emerge from the aperture to the right, taking the ir com 
to the left, and those from the left aperture taking th^ oo*^ 
to the riffht. Now, as a refracted ray is only visible wTi. 
it coincides with the optical axis, it is evident that wL r 
the ray rd^acted obUqudy by the aperture to the left of the 
lens falls on the retina of the right eye, it cannot at the 
same time penetrate into the left eye, and when the ray re- 
fracted by the opening to the ririit of the.knsjrtrikes the 
Jigitized byv^nV^vJVlV^ 
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retina of the left eye, it cannot penetrate into the right eye. 
Thus, the riffht eye only peroeiveB the blue image, and the 
left eye only perceivee the yellow image. Consequently 
each eye sees an image of different jperepective, and we 
receive on the retinte two images capable of imparting the 
stereoscopic illusion. 

If at the spot where the oblique rays cross, which is the 
focus of the lens, we place ground glass, the two images 
produced by the two a^yertures appear represented on the 
surface, where they coincide, but, by a singular phenomenon, 
each of the two images is not visible to both eyes at once. 
The rijB^ht eye perceiving only the image to the left, tJie rays 
of which strikes obliqudy the surfietce of the ground glam, 
and without being arrested by this surface, fells on the pupil 
of the eye. The same thing happens with the other image, 
of which the left eye only perceives those rays, which, in 
their oblique course, coincide with the axis of this eye. 

But how does it come to pass, that if, instead of ground 
glass, the images are received on plain paper, or on any 
other similar surface, each eye sees the two images at 
once, and that, whether we look with both ejres or with 
one eye, or with the head to the right or the left, the image 
always preserves its mixture of the two colours ? 

In order that these effects should show Uiemselves differ- 
ently on each of these surfeces, it i| necessary that the ravs 
should continue their com^ in a straight Ime through the 
ground glass, from the aperture to the left, into the pupil 
of the right cttc, and fipom the aperture to the right into 
the pupil of the left eye, and that they be not arrested 
on the surfSEU^e of the ground glass. But if we substituted 
paper for ground glass, the rays must be arrested in their 
course on this perfectly opaque surfsice, where the image 
then becomes fixed; and each molecule of this surface 
should, on becoming luminous, emit new rays, diverging in 
every direction, so that each eye should at once perceive 
all the images superimposed on the paper in any position 
we assume, whether in the centre of the camera, or with 
the greatest possible inclination to the right or tb the 
left. 

Such must be the cause of this phenomenon ; and, in fact, 
it is easy to prove, that ground glass and paper have, inhe- 
rentiy, entirely different properties ; that the former allows 
a free passi^ to the direct transmission of the rays which 
meet its sumce; whilst the latter is an obstacle to this direct 
transmission, and even scatters them at every possible 
angle. 

In fietct, if we place before the sun, or before a lamp, a 
frame, half of which shall contain a sheet of paper, and the 
other half a square of ground glass, and if we look straight 
at the two surfeces, we see the paper and the ground glass, 
although equally lighted from behind, transmit the li^ht im- 
equally ; that from the ground glass appearing much more 
intense than that from tiie pa^. But if we depart from 
the perpendicular, and move sideway either to the right or 
to tne left we gradually lose the light from tlie ground 
glass until it entirely disappears, whfle the surfece of the 
paper preserves the same intensity of light, in what position 
soever we look at it. 

(To he conimued,) 



THE STEREOSCOPIC ANGLE. 

Otm able contemporary, the Literary Gazette, contains the 
following very able and lucid remarks upon the " Stereoscopic 
Angle," refuting some of the scientific reasonings of Mr. 
Lake Price, as set forth in his manual of " Photographic 
Manipulation : " — 

"In liis directions for taking stereoscopic pictures, Mr. 
Price, writing in accordance with the common, but as we 
beUeve very erroneous notion, says, with reference to ^he 
placing of the lenses, that, * at ten feet from the subject three 
inches apart would be ample to give a natural, and, at the 
same time, striking relief,' but beyond that the cameras must be 



set ferther apart in proportion as the distance of the principal 
object increases. * The fact is,' he goes on, * that, according 
to the class of objects to be treated, the mode of representing 
them must be varied ; for if such an angle as three inches 
were applied to a view in nature, the extreme distance being 
mountams, some ten miles or more from the cameras, the 
picture would be flat, owing to the insufficient angle given. 
For such subjects Jifty feet apart is not too much, provided 
always that the foreground objects are not near the lenses, 
as then thev would of course suffer much distortion.' 

" Now, this is not only erroneous in itself, but inconsistent 
with what the author lays down elsewhere, with all the em- 
phasis of italics, as ^ that which must be the object of our 
imitation — nature as seen by the human eye,"* Nature as seen 
by the human eye can only be represented in the stereoscope 
by stereographs taken with lenses little, if at all, wider than 
the eyes apart. For near objects Mr. Price admits that 
although a greater appearance of relief can be gained by in- 
creasing the distance of the cameras from each other an inch 
or two, that additional relief is in fact a distortion, that is, 
untrue representation. Tet for distant mountains he would 
increase the distance to fifty feet merely in order to jp;et rid 
of the flatness in the appearance of the mountains, lot tiie 
intermediate objects he acknowledges requires no such separa- 
tion of the lenses to obtain adequate relief. Now, we have 
studied among the mountains as well as Mr. Price, and we 
venture to affirm that the stereoscopic picture of a mountain 
ten miles off, taken by cameras fifty feet apart, would be as 
utterly, though not as palpably, untrue, as the picture of 
any ordinary object ten feet off would be if taken by lenses a 
foot apart ; while the appearance of all objects in the middle 
cUstance would be rendered utterly wrong. In truth, in 
looking at very distant mountains in nature the eye sees little 
relief or solidity. The mind has the sensation of solidity, 
because experience and knowledge tell it that the mountain 
is reaUy a vast mass with its mile after mile of green sward 
and purple heather, its long stretches of boggy peat and 
moss, its woody crags and gloomy clefts, and bwre precipices, 
and leaping streamlets, and shattered peaks. But when the 
stereoscope presents us, by means of a couple of stereographs 
taken from widely separated stations, with a picture of the 
far-off mountain, and all the intermediate scenery, as it never 
could by any possibility be seen by human vision — ^for the 
most determined stickler for taking stereographs after this 
fashion will admit that the human eyes could never be pro- 
jected fifty feet apart — we get indeed an increased appearance 
of relief, but the mountain is degraded in size and impressive- 
ness, and the whole has very much the character of an 
ingenious model Hence it is that stereoscopic views of 
moimtain scenery which have been taken upon this system 
are generally felt to be unsatisfactory — almost toy-like — ^in 
character, though the unreflective observer may not discover 
why. The uneducated eye is delighted to see in the stereo- 
scope objects stand out with a measure of rotundity and 
relief so much greater than it ever saw. in nature, and the 
vulgar stereoscopist takes care alike in his scenes frt>m 
nature, and in his coarse groups of semi-nude females, to 
pander to the popular taste. But the true artist will neither 
degrade his art by choice of unwholesome subjects, nor by 
intentional untruth. K the reader is inclined to say that we 
have dwelt too long on a comparatively unimportant point, let 
him ask himself whether he does not value the stereoscope 
because he has been accustomed to consider that it presents 
him with views of unimpeachable fidelity as well as singular 
reality ; and if so, whether it is not de»rable that a system 
which must of necessity render its views untrue, and there- 
fore comparativdy untrustworthy, should be opposed at aJl 
times, but especially when set forth in a manual which will 
undoubtedly take rank as a leading authority with the photo- 
grapher. But it is becoming more than ever essential that 
the stereoscopist should be impressed with the importance of 
aiming at the most exact trutii, at the risk though it be of 
some Httie loss of effect, for the stereoscope is becoming a 
great instructor. By it, Egypt and Palestine have been 
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bffought hoiQe to us ; Teneriffe haa been put on the study- 
talile ; the glaciers of Switzerland may. be examined at our 
leisiure ; and soon redone ajs yet imtrayersed will be rendered 
faijailiar ; and what n, after all. from the stereoecopists pro- 
ceeding on a wrong ^stem, we have views perfectly free from 
* flatness,* but at Uie same time perfectly unlike what the 
human eye would see? It is indeed of primary importance 
that stereosoopists should feel that what tney have to aim at, 
especially in unfamiliar scenes and regions, is to produce 
stereographs strictlv, and, so to speak, soientificallv accurate 
— views upon which the observer might reason with as much 
certainty as though ih» scene itself were before him. We 
should, in truth, like to see on every * slide* marked not 
only the date and the hour when the view was taken, but 
the distance of the Ibises apart.** 



PA^£K*OtAS$ Alft» IKDBIIBLB FOsrnYBS. By M. Croume. 

M. Qaum^ an ezpmenced artist of Mans, has pre- 
sented to the Fr^ioh Photographic Society, in oompe- 
tition ff>r the priae offered by l^e Buke de Luynes, a 
memoir on a new method of printing and fixing 
positives, which consists chiefly in the preparation of 
what he designates paper-glasSy upon which the posi- 
tives are as unalterable as upon albumenised glass. 
We are enabled, through the kmdnees of M. Gauin^, to 
give, in this numb^, a complete aeeooni of his invalu- 
able discovery. The theory upon which he proceeds is 
this : — 

** If we examine carefUlly a faded positive proof, it will 
soon be perceived that the picture still exists, but that 
it is obscured by a subjacent substance, not formed by 
the hypotfulphite of soda,* as has hitherto been imagined, 
but by a compound of silver, which haa penetrated the 
paper, and has not been converted into chloride. It is 
there^re necessary to find a means of preventing the 
nitrate of silver from penetrating into the substance of 
the paper, or, in otl^or words, to form what may be 
called paper-glass. 

^In 185d, having employed basins of cardboard, 
coated with gutta percha diaso^ed in beniol, and finding 
that these vessels would hold the solutions for a long 
time without getting out of shape, I thought afterwards 
that if I were to decolorise the ^tta perchu, and then 
to impregnate the paper with it, I might afterwards 
coat it with albumaiiy and thai procH^ed to take a 
positive on it in the ordinary way. 

" To prepare the gvtta percha sohition, place fcnrty 
or fifty parts of gutta percha and a hundpsd parts of 
pure benzol in a glass flask, and dissolve by means of 
a water bath. Allow the coloured part to settle, and 
when the liquid haa become ci a light amber colour 
and porfecily transparent, decant tlw dear pari^ and 
add benaol if experience shows that it ia too strong ; 
for it is necessary that the paper, after passing through 
this mixture, should remain almost as opaque as before, 
in order that the photographic image may be good, and 
not look like a waxed proofl 

** The paper is prepai-ed in the following manner : — 
Take, a glawd porcelain dish, fill it with the above 
sohition, and cover it with' a ghias which is a little 
smaller, so that it rests only on two opposite sides of 

* Only In soma caset in otiMn Uie hyppn^pldte neat* the prinalp*! 
fading «c^.— Spi 



the dish (a vertical bath such as is used for the silver 
bath, in liie collodion process, would be better), in such 
a manner, that by passing a sheet of paper between 
the edges of the dlah and glass on one side, and pushing 
it with the left hand, it ^nll &nepge, curling up at the 
other side of the dish between the opposite two edgee, 
and may be taken by the right hand and removed from 
the liquid without any stoppage. Now hanff it up by 
one comer ; and when it has changed from being trana- 
parent (which it is on coining out of the liquid) to 
bdng almost as opaque as it was before immersioiiy 
hold it b^ore a brisk fire to melt tiie gutta perdia 
which the benzol leaves in the form of little white 
granules. The sheet then becomes a little more trans- 
parent, and as firm as parchment^ and is quite imper* 
vious to those substances which go to form a photo- 
graphic proo£ 

" I next coat it with chloriaed albumen, as it uscud 
with other paper, either by forming the sheet into a 
little tray in which the albumen is poured, or by layin|p 
it on the sur&ce of the albumen, as is customary witn 
most operators. It matters little how it is done. 

" I excite, as usual, in a fifty or sixty grain solution 
oi nitrate cdT silver, and when quite dry, I proceed to 
print from a negative on it in the onHnarj manner, 
and fix in hyposulphite of soda ; the stay in this bath 
need only be very short It would only require the 
time of a n^ative on glajss ; but as I put the chloride 
of gold in t£is bath, it must remain until it is of the 
desired colour. I wash in a large quantity of water 
for a quarter of an hour, or even less ; it may, however, 
be washed longer if thought necessary. I>r7 in blot- 
ting paper firsts and then before a fire, and the jMcture, 
of an admirable transparency, appears to me to be 
indestructible. 

" This process, which seems long at first, is really 
very short, since the last operation takes hardly any 
time, and the first not more than a viinute iot eadb. 
sheet 

*^ The price is also less, since, owing to the paper 
being imabsorbent, the bath of nitrate of silver docs 
not weaken so rapidly." — Ccwmoa 



PBEMANKSTt Triktb IN SuLFHTB. B^ Jflf, Henri Gamkr 
and Alpkome Salmon, 

The ch^nical reaction which takea place between 
sulphur which has been exposed to the h^t and mer- 
cuiT is the basia of the present diseoiveiy. 

A pieee oi roll sulphur is dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon in the proportion of one of sulphur to three of 
the bisulphide, and then filtered. Pour on to a sheet 
of paper a sufficient quantity of this solution, and move 
the paper about briskly in all direetions, not only that 
the liquid may spread uniformly, but to prevent the 
formation of ciystals of opaque sulphur, which are not 
sensitive to light) then presei-ve the sheet of prepared 
paper in darkness. At the proper time place the 
sheet under an ordinary negative, and expose it to the 
light twenty-five seconds to one minute in the «u^ two 
minutes on a clear day, or five minutes oa a cloudy 



bthing will be seen when it is removed fifem the 
pressure frame. Place a little mercury in an iron 
vessel) and heat it by mc^ns of a spirit-hunp. Duree 
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or four inohes above this stretch a sheet of good smooth 
paper, and lay on this the sheet which has been exposed 
to the light, the senaitiye side below facing the cover 
of the vessel which contains the mercury. The mer- 
cury volatilises, and its vi4)our filtering, as it were, 
through the underneath sheet of paper, acts upon the 
sulphur which has been acted upon by the light, and 
pnxluces a dark sulphide of mercury, which brings out 
in a very perfect manner all the details and half tones 
of the picture. Protect this black sulphide of mercury 
by a coating of varnish, gum, or albumen, and the 
operation is terminated. In order to better protect 
the image from the direct action of the mercury vapour, 
it will be as wdl also to place the exposed paper be- 
tween two sheets of ordinary paper ; the action of the 
mercury is thus rather slower, but more certain. 

The sulphide of mercury which forms this image is 
unalterable by alcohol, ammonia, ordinary sulphuric, 
nitric, or hydrochloric acids, cyanides, organic acids, 
alkaline sulphides, Ac ice Aqua regia, strong nitric 
acid, and acid nitrate of mercury are its only solvents ; 
heat only affects it at an elevated temperature. 

Mr. Salmon concludes by remarkii^ that in this new 
process the chemical reaction is remarkably simple > in 
the old prooess on the contrary, there is a very compli- 
cated and intricate chemical reaction : and in order to 
bring out the image in perfection it is necessary to intro- 
duce agents which cannot be entirely removed firom the 
paper, and which ultimately destroy the picture in 
spite of all that people say or do on this subject. 

In order to judge properly of the value of these pro- 
eemea^ and of the chance which the authors have of ob- 
taining the prize ofSnred by the Duke de Luynes, it will 
be necessary to wait untU the ingenious and skilfhl 
authors have produced pictures which they consider 
perfect speeimen» of the capabilities of the i^rocess. 
The pietorea which are at present to be seen are very 
interestmg and lull of promise^ but they do not as yet 
cone up to our bmtu^eeU of the desired process. — 00$- 

Criiual ftoiicts. 

&BVISW8 OF BOOKS. 

What to do ill Photo^apkifj and how to do it. By G. 
Wharton Simpson. Liondon : Henry Squire and Co., 
Sing William-street. 

Tms is essentially a practical boc^, of which the style 
IB very simple and perspicuous. Unlike the writers of 
many elementary books on Photography, the author has 
not presu|pkposed any previous loiowledge of the sub- 
ject in hia readers^ but has begun at the beginning 
explaining everything that can need expkuning, and 
has carried the tyro through each stage of the collodion 
process on glass^ and (Nrinting on papeiv The result is 
a work instructive to the novice, and a comj^rehensive 
text-book for the practical photographer. 

An especial feature of the bodk is the introduction of a 
new pi*oce8s under the name of Alabastrine Photography, 
some speeimena of which have been brought under our 
notice. As glass positives we have seldom seen any- 
tldn§ to eqiial them, whether in their character as 
photographs, possessing whites of great purity, and 
rich blacks^ or their susceptibility of receiving h^h 



finish in colouring by the ordinary dry colours.. The 
process appears very simple, the usual material of glass 
positives being employed up to a certain point, after 
which the application of a redeveloping agent, and a 
suitable vanush, completes the process. The results 
we have seen are well worth the attention of photo* 
graphers. 

Hints on FotherailTs Process, By W. AoKlAKt). London J 
Home and Tnomthwaite, Newgate-street. 

We have received a small pamphlet under the above 
title, the perusal of which has given us much pleasure. 
It is a simply- written account of a process which pro- 
mises to be one of the best dry collodion processes 
known. Each operation is taken in detail, and 'is 
treated neither diffusely nor too scantily, but in a man- 
ner equally intelligiUe to the beginner and the practised 
operator. Every line bears the impress of being care- 
faUy written by one who evidently is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the process. It is not likely tha* the 
reader will be confused with a superfluity of useless 
technicalities ; on the contrary, he may gather many 
valuable hints. It is, we see, published gratis, and we 
presume it is obtainable on application at Messrs. 
Home and Thomthwaite, 121, Newgate-street. 

Since writing the above we have received the fol- 
lowing important addition to the " Hints." For the 
benefit of those of our readers who already possess the 
first edition, we quote it in full : — 

" Having found that uniformity of development depends much 
on a uniform film of pure nitrate of silver solution being left on 
the plate after washing in the well bath, fig. 3^ the following 
expedient has been ad(^ted to gain this desirable end : — 

** On removing the coUodionised plate from the bath, fig. 2, it 
is wdt icathed (back and teout) in a basin of clean water, or 
under a tap, until all the greasy appearance presented by the 
film, on being wetted with water, is removed. It is then placed 
collodion side upwards in the well bath, fig. 3, into whieh {tor a 
stereoscopic size plate) a solution, made by dissolving twelve 
grains of fused nitrate of silver in six mmces of distilled or 
filtered rain-water, has been introduced. The plate is allowed 
to remain undisturbed for about a minute, whilst a second plate 
is coated and plaoed in the bath solution. The well bath is now 
agitated with some violence for about thir^ seconds, so that the 
solution mav thoroughly mix with the moijsture on the film. 

" The plate is then removed by the aid of a silver wire hook, 
drained for about ten seconds, with one comer resting on clean 
Mtering paper, and is then rmdy to receive the coating of albu- 
men as d^ribed at page 4. 

** The solution in the weU bath will serve for preparing one 
dozen plates, and must then be thrown away, and a fresh quaa« 
tity mixed for a further number of plates. 

** It will be noticed that by adopting this plan the tree nitrate 
of silver left on the plate for decomposition by the albumen is 
perfectly pmrt, and devoid ef any contamination or ehange that 
80 frequently occurs in the nitrate bath. 

" September im,U^." 



LEEDS PnOTOGRAPHIC SOCXETY—PROPOSED 
EXHIBITION. 

Thb town of Leeds has lately been all astir with 
tho excitement which usually attends the ceremonial 
of a royal visit. On the occasion of the opening of 
the Town Hall her Mi^esty graced the occasion^ and 
the recq^on which she received was such as to throw 
all other demonstrations of loyalty in the diada 
After the royal visit came the Musical Festil^ and 
now the Deeds Photographic Society have decided upon 
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holding an exhibition there, in connection with the 
'British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
This is a commendable step on the part of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Leeds, and it shows that photo- 
graphy can receive no harm from being in the hands 
of men who are so ready to turn every opportunity of 
advancing the cause to good account. The exhibition 
opens some time this month, and we shall be glad to 
hear that the scheme has met with that support which 
it deserves. 



CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

If every compound of simple bodies had a special 
name given to it, without any regard to rule, there 
would be no end to the oonfludon that would ensue. 
Chemists have therefore decided upon a method of 
naming compounds, which is both simple and expres- 
sive ; this is termed the chemical nommclahire. 

Simple bodies combine in the proportions of 1 to 2, 
3, 4, ^., to form compounds, which, in the case of 
acids, are thus designated : — If the body forms but one 
acid with oxygen, the termination ic is added to the 
name of the simple body ; thus a union of carbon with 
oxygen gives carbonic acid. If the body forms more 
than one acid, that more oxygenated takes tc, the less 
0118^ as in the case of, the combinations of sulphur with 
oxygen, forming sulphuric acid and sulphurous acid. 

An acid more oxygenated than that ending in tc is 
indicated by prefixing per or hyper to the name of the 
element. Take chloric acid for example : a larger 
quantity of oxygen would form pemMoriQ acid ; and 
still more, Ayp^chloric acid. On the contrary, if the 
acid contains less oxygen than that ending in ic, and 
more than that endmg in ousj it is indicated by the 
prefix hypo ; thus, hypw^oric acid is more oxygenated 
than chlonmtf acid, and this again more than hypo- 
chlor(m« acid. 

Those acids containing hydrogen take the same 
termination tc; but its presence is indicated by pre- 
fixing the abbreviation hyd/ro to the name of the body. 
Thus we say, — ^hydrochloric acid, «fec. Ac 

Oxides are formed by the union of oxygen in certain 
proportions with an element, mostly a metal, as oxide 
of colver, copper, &c. If the element combines with 
several equivalents of oxygen, the least oxygen- 
ated combination is termed /protoxide ; the next, hm- 
oxide ; and one containing still more oxygen, may be 
termed j^^roxide. When binary compounds contain 
neither oxygen nor hydrogen, or if they contain the 
latter, have not the character of an add, they are 
denominated by a union of the names of the two com- 
pounds, tiie name of the first-mentioned body ending 
m ide^ and the second remaining imaltei'ed ; as bromtcfe 
of potassium, iodtcfe of silver, d^ 

Again, when two elements have several compounds 
in t^ these are expressed by the prepositions protOy 
W, tor, or per. 

The preposition eeequi is employed to indicate the 
combinations of two equivalents of one body with three 
of another, as the eeiqui oxide and M9^t chloride of 
Iron, containing respectively two equivalents of iron 
for three of oxygen or chlorine. 



We have now to examine the case of bodies formed 
by the combinations of an acid with a base (salts). 
Nothing is more easy than tiie rule which governs 
their nomenclature. The name of the acid is joined 
to the name of the base, only the acid in ic takes the 
termination cAe; the acid in (Ai^ the termination t^ 
If we suppose the adds of sulphur combined with soda, 
we shall have with sulphuric acid, sulphate of soda ; 
with sulphurous add, sulphite of soda. If a simple 
body gives rise to several oxides, the salts formed with 
these bases are tenned as follows : — sulphate of pro- 
toxide, sulphate of /peroxide, dec. 

Bases and adds combined with water are called 
hydrates, as hydrate of potash, hy drated sulphuric add. 
llie partides mono, 6^ ter, indicating tiie d^pree of 
hydration. 

(TV) he etmtiiHiefi.) 



gittbnarg of ^^irbjaFrap^. 

AssoRPnoN OF Light {t(nUMHuAd\ — M. Nidpoe 
de St. Victor has recently made the important 
discovery that a body which has been exposed to 
the effects of strong sunshine (or which has be^i 
insokUed) retains in darkness the effect of this expo- 
sure, and is capable of produdng in some respects the 
same effects as a luminous body, by virtue of the 
light which it has absorbed during insolation. For 
instance^ we will suppose that an engraving which 
has be^ kept for some days in darkness is ex- 
posed to the full rays of the sun for about a quarter 
of an hour, one half bdng covered witii an opaque 
screen. At the end of that time it is removed 
to the dark room, and kept for twenty-four hours in 
close contact with a sheet of sensitive photographic 
paper. On examination, it is found, that the ixdiite 
portions of the raigraving which had not been pro- 
tected by the screen during its exposure to ihe sun, 
have been reproduced in black. If the engraving be 
kept for some days in darkness and then applied to the 
sendtdve paper, without having previously been exposed 
to the sun, no result is produced. The insolated 
engraving need not even be in contact with the sen- 
sitive paper; it will be reproduced at the distance even 
of a quarter of an inch off if the design be bold, con- 
sequently it is not the result of contact or chemical 
action. 

li^ after having exposed an engraving to strong 
sunshine for an hour, it is placed for twenty-four 
hours in contact with a piece of cardboard which has 
been kept in total darkness for some days previously, 
the absorbed light will be communicated firom the 
engraving to the cardboard ; and if this cardboard be 
now placed for twenty-four hours in contact with a 
sheet of sensitive paper, the result will be a repro- 
duction of the origmal engraving. The paper may be 
impr^nated with some substance which is more 
absorbent of the solar radiation, and then the above 
experiments can be performed with a much less expo- 
sure to light. A solution of dther nitrate of uranium i 
or tartaric add will answer this purpose. If a design \ 
be traced upon cardboard with one of these solutions^ 
and, after insolation, applied to a sheet of sensitive 
paper, the image of the design will be imprinted in a 
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much more vigorous manner than in the former expe- 
riments. 

The following is perhaps the most curious and 
important experiment of alL A sheet of cardboard 
is very strongly impregnated two or three consecutive 
times with a solution of tartaric acid or nitrate of 
uranium, and then exposed to sunlight. After insola- 
tion, the interior of a tin tube is Imed with the card- 
board, and then hermetically sealed. The tube will 
now preserve, for an indefinite period, the remarkable 
power of evolving, when opened, the chemical light 
which it contains stored up in it. At any future time 
when it is desired to continue the experiment, the tube 
may be opened; and after injecting a few drops of 
water into it so as slightly to moisten the paper, 
reclosed, and exposed to a temperature of about 120^ 
Fahrenheit. On now applying the open end to a sheet 
of sensitive paper, there will be produced a circulai- 
image of the opening as vigorously as if the sensitive 
paper had been expired to the sun. Moreover, if an 
engraving on thin paper be interposed between the 
tube and sensitive paper it will itself be copied. 

The experiment succeeds but once ; that is to say, 
the light seems to have entirely escaped from the card- 
board, and to obtain a second image it is necessary to 
have recourse to a fresh insolation. 
{To be amtuwed,) 



THE CAMSBA OBSCURA — (continued). 

Q. What is meant by a lens ? 

A, The term lens is given to a glass which has the pro- 
perty of converging or diverging the rays of light which pass 
through it. 

Q. Of what material are lenses formed? 

A, They are generally made of crown glass or flint glass ; 
chiefly the latter. 

Q, Are all lenses of the same description ? 

A, No ; there are several varieties, distinffoished from one 
another by their curvature of sar&ce. Those which are 
thicker in the centre than at the ends are called convergents; 
those which are tibicker at the ends than in the centre are 
called divergents. 






images whose outline is variegated in colour, the achromatic 
lens is so constructed as to be free from this defect. 

Q, Who was the first to construct an achiomatic lens ? 

A, Achromatic lenses were constructed as early as 1733 by 
Mr. Hall, but his discovery was not published. In 1767 
Mr. DoUand showed that by placing two lenses in juxta- 
position, one bi-convex, the other concavo-convex, an achro- 
matic lens might be produced. 

-^^^m^ ^' ^^^ ^'^ achromatic lenses now 

^ ^sr:a iSlI^ffc.^ produced ? 

A, By the union of the two lenses, a 
concavo-convex divergent in flint glass 
(A) and a bi-convex in crown glass (B) 
as indicated in the engraving. 

Q. How are the lenses adjusted to the camera ? 
A, They are contained in a brass tubing, and acyustinc 
backwards or forwards by means of a rack and a tooth 
(see Jig,) until the correct focus is obtained. 
^ Q. What do you mean by the 

'~-"-"^:-— >±2^ / focus? 

!^ A. The focas is the point in which 

j^the rays of liffht from any object 

"^meet; jpractically, an object is said to 

be in focus when a sharply defined 

image, complete in every part, is thrown on the glan screen. 

Q. Are not the images thrown on the screen inverted? 

A. Tes ; the inversion of the image arises from the fact 

that the luminous rays cross each other in passing through 

the lens, therefore the highest point of the object falls upon 



the screen at the lowest point, and the image is inverted, or 
upside down. 

Q, Does not the same phenomenon occur in the human 
eye? 

A. Images formed on the retina of the eye are all reversed, 
precisely in the same way as they are seen on the ground 
glass of the camera. 

Q, How is it, under these circumstances, that we do 
not see objects reversed? 

A. Various theories have been put forth to explain the 
phenomenon, but none of these are altogether satisuictory. 



In the above figure six species of lenses are represented. 
The first, A, is ctuled bi-convex ; B, plano-convex ; C, con- 
cavo-convex convergent ; D, bi-concave ; E, plano-concave ; 
F, concavo-convex divergent. 

Q. What lenses are used in the photofipraphic camera? 

A. In the earher experiments a sin^e bi-convex achro- 
matic was emfJoyed ; but a combination of two achromatic 
lenses has since been adopted and is found to operate more 



Q, What is the meaning of achromatic ? 
A. The term is derived from the Greek, and signifies void 
of colour. 
Q. Why are the lenses so called? 
A, Ordinary lenses labour under the defect of giving 




The accompimying diagram may be studied with advan- 
tage. The rays of Ught from an object marked A, O, B, 
pass throuff h the crystalline lens of the eye, and ^rm an 
image on the retina &, o, a. 

III. — ^LIGHT. 

Q. What is light? 

A. Light is the agent which produces on the retina of the 
eye the sensation of vision. 

Q. What theories are held respecting the origin of light? 

A. Two theories have been entertained with regard to 
this subject, namely, the emissive, and the unduktory. 

Q. How do these theories differ from each other? 

A. The emissive theory is, that luminous bodies emit 
in all directions an imponderable substance, propagated in 
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straight lines, aud traveUins with immcDse velocity. The 
undidatoiT' theory is, that the particles of luminous bodies 
are animated by a vibrating motion, conununicated to a 
subtile and elastic fluid diffus^ throughout the universe, and 
called ether, 

Q. Is a ray of white light simple or compound? 

A, Every ray of white h'ght is comix)sea of other rays of 
coloured Kght. 

Q. How is this fact ascertained ? 

A, If a ray of white light is passed through a prism, 
it is immediately decompcSed. This may be shown by 
admitting a ray of white light through an aperture in 
a window shutter into a darkened chamber, and causing 
it to fall on a prism A P, as represented in the annexed 
diagram. The ray of light (S), thus entering, forms 
on a screen (J) an oblong image, called the solar sjtectrum, 
and divided norizontally into seven coloured spaces or bands, 
succeeding each other in the order represented : — ^red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 



Q. Are iheiecokmrBi^ equal brilliancy? 

A, No ; the red at the lower extremity is very faint, but 
inereaMi in brightness as it apfHroaches the orange; tKe 
briUianey of the light still increasing, ia brightest in the 
middle of the yellow, from which point it gradually decHncs, 
passing through the other tints in succession. 

Q, Are these seven colours simple or compound? 

A. They are simple colours, and thus, after passiDg 
trough a second prism, the red, yeDow, blue, ani other 
rays remain identically the same. 

Q. What are the pfopertiea of the solar spectrum ? 

A, In the rays of the solar spectrum three pit>pertiee 
are distinguished, the illuminating, the oJorific, and the 
diemical. 

(To he continued,) 



TO REMOVE SILVER STAINS. 

Kaccastle''UpoH'Tyne^ September IWty 1858. 

Sir, — I think it will be " news," and perhaps good news^ 
to some of your readers, to be informed that silver stains on 
the hands may be very quickly discharged, by means of a 
solution of cyanide of potassium and iodine : 10 graine of 
iodme, J ounce cyanide of potassium, and 1 ounce water 
form a very efficient mixture, incomparably mwe energetic 
in its action than the simple cyanide solution. It acts so 
rapidly, that there is not time for the skin to imbibe the 
poison in hurtful quantities, even supposing, of course, that 
inunediately the stains disappear, or even before they quite 
disai>pear, the hands are carefully washed in several chajiges 
of water. 

Bat some do not like cyanide, because it is dangerous ; 
they miiy clean their hancb by washing them in a creamy 
mixture of water and powdered chloride of lime. This 
method has the disadvantage of being less rapid than the 
lormer, and of giving an unpleasant odour to the hands. I 



have sometimes used hyposulphite of soda after the chloride, 
this, hi some degree, subdues the smeD. I think it a good 
plan to wash the hands with water before applvioR the 
cyanide mixture, and any very intense stains AovSd be 
washed with a pieee of wet sandstone, or pomios. 

I trust these suggestions may contribute toward deanlinea 
in the practice of photography. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. W. S. 

W. Crookes, Esq. 

PRDnTKG in carbon. 

Sir, — I obsenre that in your notice of new discoreriet, 
you attribute to MM, Ilettri Gomier and Alphmte Salmon 
a process which it appears to me sufficiently ridiculous to 
dub " Printing in Carbon,*' but which you assert does not 
differ in principle from those of Mr, Pouncy and M. Tes- 
tard de Beauregard; of the principle of the latter gentleman 
I know nothing. My process is my own secret, and, I can 
assure you, bews not the slightest resemblanee to that yoa 
are supposed to describe. I am pr^Mured, however, to skoir 
you " perfect pictures " produced by my process, which wiU 
bear comparison with suver prints from the same negative. 
Cau more be desired at present ? 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

John Pouncy. 

Dorchester, September 13M, 1858. 

[Tlie article in question was tran«lated from our French con- 
teuiporary Cosmos, and the opinions there given are those of the 
editor of that paper. We do not know the details of >Ir. Pouncy's 
process, neither have we seen any recent speoimens, and should 
be very plea.sed to see some of the positives Mr. Pouncy alludes 
to, both carbon and silver ; and if they really are as good as he 
states, we shall not he backward in giving him the credit of one 
of the greatest discoveries photography has ever known. — ^En.] 



Pbizes for Slbjects brlatino to Photookjlpht.— The 
lDdu:4trial Society of Mulhouse ha^ proposed^ ainonsst many 
others, the followmg subject for a prize : — " To bring into oem- 
meroe at least five hundred kilogrammes (about half a ton) of 
paper, having all the necessary qualities for photographic pur- 
poses." The prize will be a gold medal of the value of one 
thousand or of five hundred franks (£40 or £20), or a silver 
medal, according to the importance of the subject. Evenrthing 
must be delivered before February 15th, 1859. The Society 
will send a programme containing fUll particulars to any one 
who wishes ibr them. 

A Photographic Accident.— As M. Courtais, a photo- 
grapher of Bordeaux, was a few evenings ago engaged in his 
lalxjratory, a bottle of sulphuric ether suddenly bur^, aud ignit- 
ing at a candle set fire to his clothes. In a short time he was 
enveloped in flames, and rushed down stairs, where tonM persons 
extinguished the fire. He was, however, so horribly burned 
that he expired the next day. 

Among the tourists who have been exploring Brittany this 
summer^ we hear of one party, the members of which were lately 
doing so •*with a purpose," — namely, the production of a book 
illustrated by photographic drawings. The party in question 
consists of the Bev. J. M. Jephson, Mr. Lovell Keevc, and a 
photographic staff. This party, as we are informed, hmded at 
St. Msde, and after eneirchng, oa it were, the ancient province, 
began their way homeward through the centre of Brittany. 
They will bring home with tksm above a bnndred first-daas 
stereoscopic pictures, inoltMkhig cathedrals, calvaries^ croaaos, 
castles, antiquities, landscapes, fountaini<) old houses, streets, 
costumes, and some of the great Dmidieal menmnents still to be 
seen along the coast of the Bay of Morbihan. Such a party 
must have encountered droll incidents by the way, and when 
they entered a town with tent and apparatus, were probably 
often mistaken for acrobats or Thespian strollers.— iHAMcrvm. 
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WILL GUTTA PEllCHA BATItS INJITKB KITRATB OF SILVER.— 
SUJWONO THE NITRATE BATH. — PREPARATION OF OXIDE 
OP SILVER. — RECOVERY OF SILVER FROM OLD BATHS. — 
QUERIES ON FOTHERQILL's PROCESS. — ^TESTING THE 
PURITY OF HYPO. . 

Darlington^ Cth September ^ 1858. 

Bear Sir, — I am induced, from your inviting announce- 
ment, to ask a few questions on subjecte of general interest 
to amateur photographers. 

Aie gotta percha baths injurious to nitrate of silver 
sohiticm? Is it absolutely neceasary that a nitrate bath 
should be kept eniirdj frcon the light, as advised br some, 
while others actually recommend exnosing it to sunshine to 
correct it when out of order? How would you prepare 
oxide of silver (in an easy way for an amateur who is no 
chemist) as recommended by Mr. Thomas, for adding to a 
freshly-made bath to bring it to a normal state? Do you 
add the most precipitate or the solution ? Will it kegp any 
time, or must it be made fresh as required ? In recovering 
silYer from old baths by carbonate of soda, must the pore- 
cipitated carbonate of silver be kept from the light during 
washing? Will the iodide of silver, supposed to be present, 
require any special treatment ? 

Undoubtedly there is nothing the photographer uses which 
requires more proper management than his nitrate batb, and 
amateurs are often much harassed by conflicting instructions. 
A few hints from an authority like yourself are much needed 
to settle the points. 

I am amazed at the great sensilnlity of plates prepared by 
the *^ Fothergill ^^ process. One drawback seems to be its 
liability to solarize. Can you suggest a remedy? Here 
again Mr. Keene, its excellent populariser, advises a plate 

gbereoscopic size) to be washed ydih/our drachms of water, 
r. Aokland's BK)difications, publiilMd on the 1st instant, 
reooiBBiends eight ounces. Now, it is evident to any one 
who knows nothing of chemistry, that tbcve MMt be as tm- 
menae difference between one i^te and the othor ; if four 
dr»ohms is sufficient to prevent 8tai]i6,>fcc., eight oonces must 
reduee the quantity of silver on the wojhee Ytsj Bnich — 
hence lees sensitiveness. Is there any meaasof tssliiig hypo- 
sulphite of ioda ? I have, unf<»tunatelyy a quantity by me 
yery inferior. I made a toning bath (Ilardwich^s formula), 
and, on adding the gold, no inUkiness took olace. I add^ 
a leoQiKl (quantity (soda), but it still refuaea to turn ; and, 
on Btandtng a few days, the gold was preci|atated to the 
bottcm. Can it be made avaiktble ? 

Caustic. 

[L There are conflicting opinions amoDgst eminent 
photographers as to the injuriousness of gutta percha 
bttths. Some oomphun, that if the solution of nitrate 
of silver be kept in them for many days, they cause 
fbggZBg of the pichures ; others, on the contrary, give 
instances of their negative bath having been kept in 
gutta percha for weeks and months without any inju- 
rious effect. Our opinion is that gutta percha differs 
in quality, some samples producing fogging after a very 
few days' contact with nitrate of silver, whilst, in 
others, negative baths have remained for months with- 
out injury. We have no means of discovering before- 
hand whether a gutta percha bath will injure the solu- 
tion. Mr. Sang states, that Dr. Young having long 
observed the injurious nature of gutta percha, renders 
it innocuous by coating it thickly with sheB lac. The 
lac is dissolved in spirits of wine, at the rate of about 
180 to 180 grains of lac to the ouBce of spirit (much 



thicker than ordinary varnish)^ The vessels are to be 
well cleaned and dried, and the solution then poured 
in and out again. A sufficiently thick, sad beautifully 
enamelled coat is thus left spr^d over the interior of 
the vessel, which is dried in a moderately warm place, 
free from dust. Mr. Wellwood states, that the inju- 
rious effect of gutta percha vessels arises fix)m there 
being a film of oil imparted to the outside during the 
process of manu&oture. This may be got rid of by 
tilling the vessels with a strong solution of caustic 
poiassa, and afterwards rinsing thera out with nitric 
acid, and well washing. 

2. SuTming the nitrate bath will correct it very well 
in iome cases, but not in others. A bath that is in 
good order will frequently be entirely spoiled by expo- 
sure to the direct rays of the sun. Very little is known 
on the 8ul]gect; and some experiments of our own, 
made with a view to find out under what circumstances 
sunning would cure a sick bath, have hitherto given 
very contradictoiy resulta 

3. Oxide of silver may be prepared by adding an 
aqueous solution of caustic potassa to nitrate of aK-er 
solution, until a broAvn precipitate is no longer thrown 
down j this is oxide of silver, and it must be tlirown 
on a filter, and washed until the water which runs from 
it has only the fa intest alkaline reaction. Ox ide of silver 
may be aJso pr^yu^ by boiling chloride of silver with 
potassa solution ; but many precautions are necessary 
to insure a complete decomposition, and the process is 
not so easy as the above for one who is no chemist 
The oxide may be kept for any length of time in the dark, 
in a well-stoppered bottle ; and, for correcting the acidity 
of a bath or other reactions, will be found more con- 
venient if kept in the moist state. The precipitate 
it<3elf should be usetl, as the solution would be far too 
weak for practical purposes. 

4. Yes j the carbonate of silver will otherwise be 
decomposed. You may safely n^lect taking any 
special notice of the iodide present it will have no 
injurious effect on the result. 

5. Try a grain of bromide of cadmium in addition 
to the iodide in the collodion to prevent solaiisation. 
A plate washed with four drachms of water wiH be 
more sensitive but wiD not keep so long as if more 
water were used. We should be rather inclined to 
err on the safe side, and use a larger quantity of 
water. 

0. The account you give of the way your toning 
bath behaved does not prove the hypo, to have been 
impure ; the fkuH might have been in the gold. What 
salt did you use f Was it chloride of goia or sd cTor t 
The ktter is sometimes adulterated to the extent of 
100 per cent. The precipitate you call gold, was, in 
all probability, sulphide of silver. 

7. Hyposulphite of soda maybe tested in the following 
manner : — ^Weigh out ten grains of iodine and twenty 
grains of the hypa to be tested. Dissolve the hypo, iu 
half an ounce of water, and add to it the iodine in fine 
powder ; allow it to stand for about ten minutej?, 

! shaking it freq\iently during that time. If the hypo, 
be pure, the iodine will have entirely, or nearly, dis- 
a|>peared, and if impure, some of it will be left as a 
black powder at the bottom ; the amoimt of impurity 
in the hypo, will be in proportion to the amount of 
iodine left undissolved.] 
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TRANSPARBKT STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS ON GLASS. 

Snt, — ^I shall fed obliged if yon will kindly state in the 
" Photographic News " by what prooeas views on fflass 
6itereoaoopic landscapes) are obtained, as I can find no 
oirections for obtaimng them in "Hudwich^s Manual of 
Photography." 

Yours obliged, 

J.C. 

[We believe that a really good process for producing 
these pictures equal to those of Ferrier or Soulier has 
not been published. We have succeeded in getting them 
nearly as good by means of the collodio-albumen pro- 
cess, exposing the sensitive plate to gas-light imder a 
n^ative, for a minute or so, and then developing with 
gallo-nitrate of silver. Dr. Hill Norris's plates, pre- 
pared according to his dry process, may also be used, or, 
in &ot, any of the dry processes. We suspect that 
Soulier and Clouzard produce their beautiful stereo- 
scopic transparencies in the following manner : — ^A pair 
of 8 X 10 n^atives are taken in two cameras sepa- 
rated by desired distance ; tiiese are then placed side 
by side in a frame, opposite a strong lights and so 
arranged in a room that no light enters except what 
passes through the large negatives. A camera with 
suitable lens, &c., is then placed opposite, at such a dis- 
tance that the image of the two n^atives on the 
ground glass shall exactly occupy the space which the 
picture is intended to cover on the stereoscopic slide. 
The ground glass is then removed, and a dark slide, 
containing a stereoscopic plate, prepared by the 
(dbumen process, or some modification, is substituted 
for it. The plate is exposed, developed, and fixed 
as usual afterwards. Our reasons for suspecting 
that Messrs. Soulier and Clouzard use a process simi- 
lar to the above are the following :— Some time 
ago we were examining with Professor Wheatstone 
several pairs of transparent stereoscopic slides, in size 
about 8x10 inches, and intended for use in his large 
reflecting stereoscope. One of these pictures was a 
well known view of Paris, and, during the examina- 
tion, it was suggested to compare the effect of the 
lai^e view in the reflecting instrument, with that of a 
small transparent view of the same city in the refract- 
ing instrument. On comparing one with the other, 
we could not help being struck, at first sights with the 
curious coincidence of one or two objects in the same 
spot on each of the pairs. Closer examination, how- 
ever, showed that the positives, though of widely dif- 
ferent sizes^ were from the same negative; passengers 
in the streets, boats on the river, horses and carts, 
were identical, and, if further proof were wanting, 
small imperfections and spots on the larger plates 
were detected, upon close scrutiny, in the small pic- 
tures. The identity of n^atives could not be doubted. 
It then became a question of some interest as to 
which sized negative was the origrnaL Were the small 
pictures reduced fit)m an 8 x 10 pair, or were these 
larger plates magnified from a smaller pair? This 
could easily be cBscovered. The copy, whichever it 
might be, would show unmistakable signs of its being 
only a copy, in its unavoidable exaggeration of light 
and shade, and slight loss of the finer details in the 
shadow& Moreover, it would be almost certain to 
have, in addition to all the accidental faults of the ori- 
ginal, some one or two of its own. These tests were 



applied to the two pairs under examination, and we 
soon found, unmistakably, that the laige pair were 
fit)m the original negatives, and the small pictnreB 
were reduced firom these. We had now to decide as 
to whether the smaU positives were printed from nega- 
tives of their own size, or whether they were copied in 
the camera from the lai^e n^ative. This was not 
more difficult to answer than the previous questicm. 
To be copied in the former way, at least three interme- 
diate copyings would have been necessary, and photogra- 
phers who have ever tried to produce a second negative 
from a positive, well know that a^r three copyings 
the exaggeration of contrast in light and shade must 
necessarily be very considerable. In the case under 
consideration, however, this exaggeration was only 
just perceptible ; in fitct, no more than would be the 
result of once copying, and as there would be veiy little 
advantage, and many disadvantages, in printing them 
from small n^atives, we came to tiie conclusion, that 
the pktures were produced as we have described 
above. 

One reason why they cannot have been printed frt»n 
negatives taken direct from the view, is, that the view 
appears with the sides as in nature when looked at 
tkraugk the glass, with the picture side away from the 
eye, whereas a positive, printed by superposition, would 
have the right and left wrong when seen in that posi- 
tion. By being reduced from a large n^ative, how- 
ever, the above desideratum can be produced, by plac- 
ing the n^^atives with the picture side away from the 
camera.] 

ACmiTT OF RAIN-WATBR. 

SL Mary's Rectory, September 7th, 1858. 

SiR,*~I am delisted to learn that the ^^new we^ly 
jouinal of i^tography '^ is to be edited by such a Teteran 
artiftt. Tour name is a tower of strength. I feel that it 
would ill become me to make any suggestions to you, and I 
will therefore content myself with congratulating you on 
your admirable prospectus, which leads me to ejq)ect that 
your paper will be the heau-ideal of a titerary aiKl scientific 
joumaL 

Will you kindly inform me, at your earliest convenience, 
whether you think that rain-water which fell during ths 
heavy thtuiderstorm we had here sometime ago, and which 
I am surprised to find has a distinct add reaction, will be 
ii^orious in photographic operations ? Also, can you explain 
the cause of this j^ienomenon ? I always thought that rain- 
water was pure. Believe me, your sincere well-wislier, 

W. W, 

[The phenomenon noticed by our correspondent is 
a very curious one, and we are not aware that it has 
ever been before noticed by photographers. The cause 
is not difficult to understand. Possibly many of our 
readers will be surprised to learn that tiie atmosphere 
we live in is composed of the very same elements as 
the most corrosive acid known — nitric acid ; the dif- 
ference being that in the latter the elements, nitrogen, 
and oxygen, are united chemiealli/ ; whilst in the atmo- 
sphere ^ey are merely mixed mechamcaUy. Under 
some circumstances, however, these two elements are 
capable of combining together in the atmosphere, and 
producing nitric acid ; and in the case mentioned by 
our correspondent the electricity which was present 
in the atmosphere acted as the combining force, each 
flash of lightning giving rise to a certain very small 
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quantity of nitric acid, which, being washed down by 
tiie rain, caused the acidity spoken o£ Fortunately 
however, for photographers, an electric flash is only, 
capable of causing the formation of the merest trace of 
nitric acid ; for, had it been otherwise, and were elec- 
tricity capable of acting towards nitrogen and oxygen 
as it does in many other cases known to chemists, at 
the first flash of lightning the atmospheric elements 
would rush into chemical combination, and the 
animated creation would instantly be burnt up in a 
sea of aquaforti& 

With respect to the injury likely to be done to 
photography by using this rain-water, in some instances, 
such as preparing solutions, the acid would be in 
too small quantity to do any harm. For washing 
podtiye prints, however, it might be injurious, and for 
that purpose we should recommend the addition of a 
few drops of ammonia to neutralise the acid.] 



SUBDIVISION OF A DROP.— MEDIUM TENTED 
BACKGROUND. 

Dear Sir, — Some tyros may be pleased to know that a 
bi^, or even quarter drop of solution of carbonate of soda, 
which is quite enough to effect a change in a bath, may be 
added by dii^iug a clean glass rod into the soda, Bhakiug off 
as much as is not requimi, and then dipping it into the 
bath. With common nitrate, prepared after Mr. Ackland's 
version of Fothergill*s process, I have obtained, by this 
method, an extremely active bath. 

What background, that would prove of a middle tint in a 
positive, is the most preferable ? 

Trusting that an answer to the above query would be 
worthy of a place in your first-rate periodical, 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

H. H. 

[1. A drop may be subdivided very conveniently by 
adding 10, 50, or 100 drops of water, and then taking 
a certain number of drops of this dilute solution ; in 
this way homeopathic doses of nitric acid are given to 
a batL We have heard it gravely recommended to 
add the 500th of a drop of acid to an 8 ounce bath ! • 

2. Tellow calico comes out as a good medium tinted 
background in a photograph. An old yellow blanket 
will also give a similar tint. The b^t plan, how- 
ever, is to have a light wooden frame made, about 
seven feet square, and on feet with castors, to admit of 
being easily moved. Both sides of this may now be 
covered with backgrounds of different tinta A febric 
must be chosen wide enough to cover it without a 
seam, some common kinds of sheeting calico, for 
instance, and this must be stretched tightly over the 
frame, and secured at the edges with tacks. One side 
of this may now be coloured in distemper with some 
shade of olive or gray, and the other side with the 
same colour of a darker tint This latter will be 
found usefrd when wcslj hair or light dresses are 
required to be copied. J 



HOW TO COMMENCE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

August 30^, 1858. 
Sir, — ^As I am desirous to learn the photographic art, I 
would be glad if you wiU tell me what instruments and 
chemicals I shall require, and what will be their cost 
(about). 

I am, sir, yours faithfdllyy 

E. B. G. 



[By all means avoid much apparatus /or the preaerU, 
Nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose that 
complicated appliances are required to commence the 
study, and the chances are that a beginner who starts at 
a considerable expense will, unless he have extraordinary 
perseverance and courage in overcoming difficulties, 
will in a few months give it up in disgust. Do 
not on any CKcount begin with attempting por- 
traiture by the collodion process, or you will never 
be a photographer; but commence with obtaining 
an insight into the laws and phenomena of the science 
by copying lace, leaves, ferns, &c., on paper by 
super-position, then proceed to the talbotype n^;a- 
tive process, and keep to it, At all events imtil you 
are so thoroughly au /ait at the process as to be com- 
petent to decide upon the merits of the waxed paper 
or any other paper process. Many of our first photo- 
graphers have done some of their finest pictures by the 
talbotype process. After having acquired some little 
proficiency in processes on paper, you can then get a 
complete set of apparatus, for the relative value of 
which consult oar advertising colunms, and try the 
collodion process, with good chance of success. 

In our catechism we are giving a regular course of 
instruction in the elementary principles of photography, 
by means of which the student will be enabled to 
acquire a thorough practical insight into the properties 
of light and its effects upon the compounds employed 
in the different photographic processes, and be led 
by simple and progressive steps to a complete know- 
ledge of all the processes in common use. We cannot 
do better than advise E. B. G. to carefuUy study this 
department of the " Photographic News," and trust 
to our guidance to make him a good photographer.] 



. REMEDY FOR FILM WASHING OFF. 

Dear Sir, — I wish your new journal every success. If 
you edit it with your usual tact and talent, I am sure it 
win be the "Photographic News^* in truth as in 
name. 

I am in a sad fix. The film of collodion washes off the 
glass, and thus Hose many tip-top negatives. Can you 
prescribe a remedy ? Yours fidthfully , 

An F. R. C. S. 

[This is a fiiult which collodion is very liable to 
have, more especially the nearly colourless varieties. 
It can be avoided by preparing the pyroxyline at a 
high temperature (see answer to " Well-wisher," No. 1, 
p. 11) ; and, in some cases, by dissolving about a grain 
of white wax in an ounce of collodion. Boughening 
the edge of the glass for about an eighth of an inch all 
round with a piece of coarse emery paper, or scratching 
it with a file, will also prevent the film washing o£ 
The film also acquires a great tendency to wash off if 
much time has been allowed to elapse between de- 
veloping and fixing ; or i^ after fimig and partial 
washing, the plate be allowed to become nearly or quite 
dry before the final washing be given to it. The film 
of preserved plates also has a great tendency to sepa- 
rate from the glass, occasioning what is called blistering. 
For this latter, no certain remedy is known. When 
the plate has become dry tinder any other circum- 
stances mentioned above, the washing off may be 
prevented by applying a little spirit varnish, for 
about an eighth of an inch round the edge of the film.] 
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AKSWER8 TO MIKOR QUERIES. 
CoLOUBBD Backgrounds. — D, H. asks how the bean- 
tiftQ o(rfovred badcgrotUKk, riolet, brown, mm, &c., are 
prodnoed on cUum pontireB. A rerj good ^^ui m to pat a 
per£wtl J Mack bactotmnd behind the other, 00 as to have 
a tnuui|iarent ground on the glaas pl&te. Whoa the picture 
ig <^uite drj and ready for mounting, place a piece m good 
thin paper on it; and holding them together, opposite a 
strong light, trace the outline of the figure on the paper. 
Now colour the paper Wack where the figure ia, and the other 
part the desired colour, and mount it bdiind the glass Dosi- 
tire in the frame. Another plan is to paint the plain sicte of 
the gktt, in the aboye manner, instead of using paper, 
putting black behind the ftguiB m before. The picture can 
Be co](^ured as usual on the front 

QUSBI£8 ON TUK COLLOPIO' PbOC£SS. — J. JoHCS,^ 

To take a n^ative portrait in firom five to ten seconds, in 
bright weather, to be sufficiently dense to print from, is not 
at all a difficult matter ; indeed, with anything Uko a good 
portrait lens, that would be a long time to expose the plate 
under fitvourable circumstances. The formula for your oath 
is the one in ji^eneral use. — ^What is it hsi^ ^^slightly acid" 
with? Aoetic acid should be used in preference to nitric 
acid. The lens, a combination of 2} inches and 8 inches 
focus, ought not to be a slow one ; so we conclude that you 
have either a bad collodion or incorrect formida for develop- 
ing solution. For the latter, try : — 

Prrosallic add 1 graiu. 

Glacial acetic acid 10 minims. 



Aleobol 
DiatlUed water 



10 minims. 
1 fluid ounce. 



And, for the fimrmer, use Ponting's, Uardwich's, Thomas's, 
or, in fact, any respectable well-known maker's collodion. 

Pbbserved Plates fob tub Positive Pbocess. — 
/. T. is deurous of knowing how collodion plates may be 
preserved, so that a good positive may be obtained after being 
xept for some time. There are great difficulties in the wav 
. of taking good positives b^ any dry collodion process. A 
thin film of reduced silver is nearly certain to form all over 
the plate during developm^t, and this, of course, would 
spoil a positive, although it would be of no conseciuencc in a 
negative. Wc have not been able to succeed in taking even 
respectable positives owing to this cause, except by the 
original keeping process with nitrate of magnesia. This 
salt, beinff without action upon the nitrate of silver on the 
sur&ce, aoe& not give rise to decomposition, whilst plates 
prepared with any organic body, viz., honey, gektine, albu- 
men, &c., are nearly certain to decompose on the surface if 
free nitrate of edlver be present. The best chance of success 
would be afforded by washing all the free nitrate of silver 
from the film of iodide before ajmlying the preservative 
solution, but the plate would then be wanting m sensitive- 
ness, and, consequently, hardly applicable to portraiture. 

To OBTAIN Density in Negatives. — A Bungler cannot 
obtain sufficient density in the high lights of his neffatives. 
Try the following plan : — ^It will generally be found that a 
collodion iodised 'vnth iodide of potassium turns red on 
keeping, and then will only ffive pictures deficient in half 
tint, and of great density in we high lights ; whilst, on the 
other hand, a collodion made with cadmium salt has, if any- 
thing, the opposite fieiult. viz., too much half tint, and 
instAcieut vigour in the brightly illuminated parts of the 
picture. Choose a sample of red collodion which gives 
intense black and white pictures, and add it to the cadmium 
collodion in the proportion of two or three drachms to the 
ounce of tiie latter, trying the effect after each addition, 
until the desired balance, between intensity and half tone, is 
obtained. [We are obliged by your courteous offer of infor- 
mation to a *^ Photographic Artist.^ If jou will send a 
letter to us on the subject, we will forward it to him.] 

QuEBiEB ox THE NiTBATB Bath. — A Subscriber has 
two baths, both of which wcnrked well at first, but th^ have 
since got out of order. One of them leaves the sur&ce of 



the plate greasy, so that the developing solution will not 
ma over die plate ptopsrly, and, consequently, ptodaees 
streaky pictures. The cause of this is, evidently, that ihe 
bath is too old, alcohol and ether having accumulated in it 
in too large quantities. It is very doubtful whether it can 
ever be properly mended. Try to evaporate the spirit from 
it by pouring it in a pie-dish, covering it with a piece of 
paper to keep dust out, and putting it in the oven or on the 
hob for an hour or two, and then adding water to mi^e up 
the ]om from evaporation. This may cure it, but it is a 
dangmus remedy, as the action of heat on the ingredients is 
very liable to generate a fogging tendency : if so, Uy if a drop 
of acetic acid will remedy it, and if not, we cannot help 
you ; nothing is to be done but precipitate it, and obtain tibe 
silver from it. The second bath gives foggy pictures. Try 
a drop or two of acetic, or a fiction of a drop of nitric 
acid, that will most likely remedy it. 

Yiiws FOB Photogbaphebs neab London.-^Nboa- 
tive developing Solution.— 2>. E. intends spending a 
day in the country for the purpose of taking a mw st^eo- 
grams, but is at a loss to know where to go. He is only 
able to spare one day — starting in the morning and return- 
ing in the evening — consequenUy the locality must be within 
very moderate distance from London. We would suggest 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Muswdl Hill or Homs^. 
A short journey by rail would bring him to Virginia Park, 
Windsor, which is one of the pretUest spots we Know near 
London. AVe must confess great iterance, however, on 
such matters, and should be obliged if some of our corre- 

rndents would fiavour us with their suggestions. A list of 
the spots worth visiting with the camera situated within 
an hour's journey of London would be of great interest. — ^We 
know of no better developing solution than the ordinary py- 
rogallic solution for general work. We have latdv been 
employing the following, but hardly know yet whether to 
recommend it or not :— 



Sulphate of iron ... 
Acetate of 8oda ... 
Glacial acetic acid 

Akoiwl 

Water 



12 grains. 
6 grains, 
drachm. 



6 



} 



It will brinff out the (ucture after less exposure than pyro- 
gallic acid, but we have sometimes not succeeded in getting 
sufficient vigour, and it is very liable to stain. 



TO COEEESPONDENTS. 

Aspibakt. — Bromide of cadmium u a definite oompoundf and 
may be purchased at most respectable shops where photo- 
graphic chemicals are kept. 

A VEBT Touico Beoivnbb.— Aoetic acid in the bath may be 
neutralised in ezactiy the same way as nitric acid, remember- 
ing only, tba as it is a weaker add correspondingly tosi of 
the carbonate of soda will be required. 

A Tybo. — ^We cannot reoommend any particukr kind of collo- 
dion. The second you mention is very good, and may be 
obtained by ordering it of most dealers in photographic 
ohemiools. 

HopSFVL.-^^The fiiiult in your negatives seems to be too little 
half tone, and to remedy this, we advise a nearly neutral bath 
and colourless collodion. [See answer to '* Bungler.*'} The 
printing is not at all good. Your fixing bath seems to be too 
old and acid, and the pictures you have sent will Aide in a 
few months ; try a fresh hypo bath. 

Eeceived too late for notice in this number. — M.D. — T.W.C. — 
W. H. H.— Photographer.— F. C— Amateur.— E. C— Pocus. 
— G. — P. P.P. — A Subscriber. — One among the many. — An 
Amateur.— Enquirer. — ^A Subscriber at Norwich. 



%^ AH editorial oommunioations should be addreand to If r. 
Cbookes, care of Menrs. Petter and Oalpin, Belle Sauvage 
Yard. Private letters for the Editori additssed to the office, 
should be marked "private." 

Letters to be answered in the current number of the " News/' 
must reach the office not later than Tuesday morning. 
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MK. FOX TALBOT'S NEW DISCOVERY: 

PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGEAVING. 
The subject of engraving steel or copper plates by 
means of photography, is one which has deservedly 
attracted the attention of the leading men of science 
both in this country and on the continent. 

There have been many experiments, in which, 
all^ough none were quite satis&ctory, there was sepa- 
jrately demonstrated the practicability of the idea. In 
every attempt, indeed, however short it might fall of 
desirable perfection, there were the elements of ftiture 
success, and sufficient grounds for self-gratulation on 
the part of the experimentalist. 

They were all very wonderful, inasmuch as they 
were the first realisation of a great idea. But there 
yet remained the great objectiou that t^re was a 
deficiency of half-tone, wid a mealiness, so to speak, 
in the pictures produced by these processes. It may 
be in the recollection of many of our readers, that 
there were several specimens at the Firtflw^inwi of the 
Photographic Society at South Kei^sLqffton ; those 
chiefly consisted of copies of war pieces by vke celebrated 
Horace Vemet. Besides these, there were photographic 
copies by Richebourg, and the ootttwist between 
the photographic engravings and the photographs 
was indeed striking. In the one the half-tones 
were all rendered in a beautiful maimer; while in 
the other there was a manifest hardness, and a decided 
preponderance of white and black throughout the 
pictures. So astonishing, however, was the result of 
these first attempts, that the discoverer might well 
have felt satisfied with his success, and have allowed 
the engraver to add ihe finishing strokes. 

We have recently been favoured with the inspection 
of some new photographic prints, or, to speak more 
correctly, plwtoglyphic engravings, executed by a new 
process, the result of experiments made by Mr. H. 
Fox Talbot. By means of his invention common 
pi^r photographs con be transferred to plates <^ steel, 
co{^r, or zinc, and impressions printed off afterwards 
wilii the usual printer*sink. Pictures to be copied by this 
process require to be positives, and should possess clear 
definition when looked at as transparencies. Of course 
faintly-printed photographs are more difficidt to render 
than those which are more distinct, and, as a general 
rule, it will be found that positives on glass are, by this 
new process, best adapted for copying. In the case 
of rare engravings, nothing could be better calculated 
for multiplying copies, because these are always easy 
to copy in plain photography. 

The plates engraved by this mode are indeed beauti- 
ful in themselves as photographs, and will bear strong 
microscopic inspection, the most minute detail being 
given with astonishing fidelity. Of course prints taken 
from them on paper have not quite the same delicacy and 
minuteness of detail, neither could this be expected* 



We are as yet not permitted to give publicity 
to the details of the process, but we can say that 
the scientific facts ui>on which the process is based are 
among the most striking in photography, which, as 
our readers are aware, is an art fertile in singular 
novelties. The specimens which Mr. Talbot has 
favoured us with of this new branch of art are very 
beautiful. They are firee from many of the imperfec- 
tions which w^?e so evident in former attempts, and 
the manner in which the half-tones are given is really 
wonderfiil; the specimens are of various subjects, 
showing the perfection which can be obtained in any 
branch of pictures. Even in these copies the detail is 
so fine that when a powerful microscopic power is 
brought to bear cai them, we are enabled to trace 
/the n^nes in the shops ia the distance, and easily 
i*ead the play-lolls in the foreground, and this in a 
picture only a few iAohes square, while the minuteness 
in architectural su^fects is moat remarkable. In a 
view of Paris there is ail fiiat can be desired in half- 
tones, and the perspective is almost as good as in a 
photograph. 

To show the diversity of adt^Jects illustrated by this 
art, we cannot do better tiian name some of the prints 
before us; "Bridge over the Moldau," Prague; this picture 
contains much detail worthy of admiration, although it 
scarcely has the same delicacy of half-tint which some 
of the other pictures have ; tiliis we apprehend arises 
fi-om the mass of water, which occupies a large white 
space in the middle of the picture. "The Great Bell 
of Moscow " differs very materially fix)m the preceding, 
and may be considered as one of liie most successful of 
the series before us ; the half-tones are p^eet in their 
gradation, and by means of a high magnifying power we 
are actually enabled to decipher the inscription on the 
bell. "The Temple of Edfou," Egypt, one of Frith's views, 
is, even in an artistic point of view, almost equal to 
the brilliant photographs with which that eminent 
photographer's name is associated ; but how mu<^ more 
permanent ! " Ck)urt of Lions," Alhambra, Granada, 
is not so successful as others, but this arises, we imagine, 
fi-om the defects of the picture of which it is the copy. 
The details on the capitals of the columns are rendered 
with much accuracy, although in the line of per^ctive 
this is less perceptible. " Palace, of the Due de Mont- 
pensier," Seville, — ^here we have a charming bit of 
architectural detail, and, at the same time, a carefi4 
gradation of tint. "The New Louvre," Paris, — ^this pic- 
ture is lightly printed, and the dark shadows are 
marked i-ather strongly, while the foregroimd is more 
varied. The detail of the exterior is not so well 
defined as we have sometimes seen it in photographs. 
"The Gate of tiie Cathedral of San Gregorio," ^^alladolid, 
is a picture in eveiy way adapted to d^play to the 
best advantage the photoglyphic art, as in the archi- 
tectural detail there is an opportunity for showing th« 
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accuracy, and, at the same time, the beauty of this cele- 
brated building. 

In conclusion, we beg to acknowledge, with thanks, 
Mr. Talbot's courtesy in thus making us acquainted 
with the results of this important discovery j and we 
have the pleasure of informing our readers that he has 
kindly promised us, for an early number of the " Pho- 
TOORAPHic News," a full account of the process, together 
with an engraved plate, which will enable our readers 
to appreciate the beauties of this new art of photo- 
glyphic engraving. 

THE STEREOMONOSCOPE.* 

BY M. A. CLAUDET. 

The difference between ground fflass and paper, consists 
in this: — ^The process of grinding Sie glass does not destroy 
its transparency — ^it only disarranges the paraUehsm of the 
molecular surfEiceB, through which the iocidental rays have 
had a free passage when the angles of refraction have coin- 
cided with the optic axis. Through these numberless mole- 



the incidental rays proceeding from the opposite side of the 
IcDB, the riffht eye alone sees uie image refracted by the left 
side of the lens, and the left eye that which is refracted by 
the right side of the lens. Such is the real cause of tlie 
production of two images of different perspectives, which, 
although superimposed on ground glass, are not visible to 
both eyes at once. * 

The consideration of this phenomenon, and of the causd 
which produces it, suggested to me ,the idea of making a 
curious application of it, that should consist of the construc- 
tion of aD apparatus, in which two photographic images 
of different perspectives should be superimpoMd on the same 
ground glass, so that presenting to the eyes an image 
apparently single^ this smgle image should produce the 
same reUdT or the same stereoscopic effect as we obtain in the 
common stereoscope. 

Beholding for the first time so extraordiuary an effect, 
without knowing the arrangement of the apparatus and its 

Eroperties, we should not be able to conceive how an Image, 
avmg the appearance of an ordinary picture, oouM produce 
the stereoscopic effect. Taking this into consideration, it 
appeared to me that, if I succeeded, I should solve a new 



THl BTSmOMONOSCOPE. 
lEngrattd direct from tfit photograph on trood. The proceu for obtaiiring tchich tcitt be exphwed in an early nvmhtr.'] 



cular suiiaces, each perfectly transparent, and acting Uke so 
many prisms or lenses, more or less indiued, each eye sees 
the rays, the incidence of which coincides with the optic 
axis. But the same eye cannot see those rays of another 
incidence which emerge through the molecular surfaces in the 
direction of the other eye. Consequently, each eye can only 
see the rays of which the incidence and the emergence fall per- 
pendicularly on the pupil, and all the others are invisible to it. 

It is not so in the case of paper, which, being eutirely 
opaque, arrests all the rays which illumine it from behind. 
These rays, as if proceeding from self-luminous paper, 
diverge in all directions, and fall equaUy on the line of the 
optic axis, irrespective of the angle which they form with 
the sur£eu;e of the paper. 

All these investi^tious support the theory which enlains 
the cause of the rehef of the image produced on ground glass 
in the camera, and I do not ^nk this theory admits of 
contradiction. It is evident that relief results from the 
presence of two superimposed images of different perspec- 
tives, each visible only to one eye, and invisible to the other ; 
and that this phenomenon is the result of the property 
possessed by ground glass, of refracting through the trans- 
parent molecules of its surface all the rays which strike it, 
and that when their incidencecoinddes with the optic axis they 
are visible. But as each optic axis can only coincide with 

* Concluded flnom p. U. 



and curious optic problem, the observation of which would 
surprise scientific men, while its practical application would 
prove a source of universal interest and pleasure. Accord- 
ingly, I set to work, and after the difficulties which generally 
accompany the realisation of anv new idea, I obtained a 
greater success than I had dared to look for, in achieving 
the construction of the instrument I am about to describe. 

I have called it the ** Stereomondteope,'* not that I wish 
by this word to have it understood that, in reality, one single 
image could produce the stereoscopic effect (such an aasertion 
wotud savour but little of science), but because I could not 
find a more concise expression, or one that would more 
clearly define the phenomenon resulting firom an image 
which, in our judgment, we behold single, but which, never- 
thelesB, offers all the peculiarities of relief that we obtain 
in looking at two separate photographic images, the visual 
coincidence of which can be effected either by the refraction 
of prismatic lenses, or by a certain degree of convergence 
of the optic axis. 

This IS the description of the stereomonoecope. As we 
shall see, it is, in &ct, only an ordinary camera, to which 
two achromatic lenses are adapted. The camera should 
be sufficiently long to admit of extending the focus and am* 
plifying the image at will. 

The two lenses are each fixed on a frame, which slidsB 
horizontally by means of a groove. This admits of giring 
the necessary freedom to enable the two stereoscopic images 
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(placed before the camera) to be each refracted on the 
centre of the ground |^las8. 

The two stereoscope bnages are separately mounted, and 
can equally (]each sliding in a ffroove) be placed before one 
of the lenses in the position the Qustance of the lenses requires. 
By means of screws adapted to the frames containing the 
lenses, and to those contaming the images, we can gradually^, 
and with the greatest precision, place them nearer or at a 
greater distance, to make the two images coincide on the 
ground glass, imtil they blend into one single image. The 
more you lengthen the focus, the more you must separate 
the images. 

As in the ordinary stereoscope, when the two images are 
on glass, they must be lighted behind, and if they are on 
paper, or on daguerreotype plates, the light must be reflected 
on these surfaces. 

The image of the stereomonoscope being represented on 
ground ^lass, in the focus of the camera, in order to 
examine it, we must prevent the ground glass £rom being 
lighted on the side of the spectator. Consequently, if we 
place the apparatus before a window, to light the two stereo- 
scopic images by transnussion, we must surroimd the aperture 
of the camera containing the ground glass with a large black 
screen, entirely hiding Uie window. The same black screen 
produces the desired effect, if the images are lighted by a 
lamp, to be seen at night in a drawing-room. 

Besides the amplification of images, by lengthening the 
focus of the camera we may further amplify them, and at 
the same time augment the stereoscopic effect by placing 
a large convex glara before the groimd glass, and by means 
of this convex glass (through another singular optical effect) 
the further we go from the ground glass the larger the 
image appears. 

Thus the image can be examined as well at a distance as 
dose at hand, and at a distance many persons can see it at the 
same time, without losing the stereoscopic effect, and without 
experiencing the fatigue that results from examining the 
ordinary stereoscope. Another great advantage offered is, 
that the spectators of this instrument are enabled to exchange 
opinions and to communicate the impreasions they have 
smiultaneously received frt>m the spectacle before their eyes. 

By inverting the order of the images placed before the 
camera the effect on the ground glass ^comes pseudoscopic ; 
but in looking with a pseudoscope, the effect becomes again 
stereoscopic. In like manner, if the images are placed bdbre 
the instrument in their natural order, the stereoscopic effect 
on the ground ^ass becomes pseudoscopic, if we behold it 
with a pseudoscope. 

Supposing we look at the ima^ on the ground glass, clos- 
ing one eye, it loses its relief, m the same way as when, in 
beading the hea^, we look with the two eyes placed on 
the same vertical line. 

In short, all the phenomena observed on the natural image 
of the camera are presented on the image of the stereo- 
monoscope, and they corroborate the truth of the principles 
on wbidi are founded the theory of this new discovery — a 
discovery that must take its stand among the most astounding 
facts in optics. 



TO CLEAN A GLASS PLATE. 

At the last stance of the French Photographical Society a 
conversation arose respecting the best metnod of cleaning 
glass plates for photographic purposes. M. Paul Perrier 
stated that M. Bayard reoomm^ed that the glass should be 
fixed in a frame by means of a wooden screw, which is 
called in the Parisian photographical instrument shops, ** Un 
vis h nettayer les glaces.^'* The surface of the glass should 
then be washed with a mixture made with clean water and 
tripoH, strongly impr^poated with nitric acid, then rubbed 
in a circular direction with a piece of flannel rolled up in a 
hunp, and before letting the mixture drjf the tripoli must be 
got off by rubbing the glass longitudinally with a second 
piece of fuamel, aiKl sobsequently the glass should be rubbed 



circularly with another piece, and then if the glass be brushed 
with a badger's-hair brush, it will be found perfectly clean. 
M. Frank de Yillecholes then stated that he cleaned his 
glasses without washing them either with adds or alkali (?), 
but with a mixture made with water, ammonia, and emery, 
and that after using this mixture he wiped them, and subse- 
quently washed them with a mixture of alcohol and water. 
This method, he said, imparted to the glasses a perfectly clean 
surface. M. Amaud stated that he preferrea the foUowing 
plan : — He put all his glass plates in the stone sink where 
all the washing water (containing cyanide of potassium) 
was poured. If the plate had been varnished, it should 
remam there for seven or eight hours ; but if not, a very 
short time wotdd suffice. When removed from this liquid the 
glass was merely to be rubbed with the hand, washed in a 
krge quantity of water, and then wiped dry. When 
required to be used, it was only requisite to pour on it a drop 
of very pur6 alcohol, and then to clean it off with two suc- 
cessive pieces of papier Joseph (fine filtering paper). 

Doubtless, either of these plans will bnng about the 
"consummation devoutly to be wished." We have tried 
almost everv imaginable plan, and must give our preference 
to some solution which we obtained of Mr. Warwick, 82, 
Sloane-street. A few drops of this preparation are to be 
applied to the surface of the fflass, and alter they have been 
rubbed smartly over the surface, the plate must be cleaned 
again with a piece of linen cloth, and finally polished with 
a leather. Tms takes hardly more time to perform than to 
read, and it really does its work in so perfect a manner, that, 
although we do not usually like to recommend secret pre- 
parations, we feel that to do so in this case will be to confer 
a boon on photographers in general. Since using it, we- 
have never had a curty plate. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUE OF THE URANIUM PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

In the hwt sitting of the French Society of Photography, 
M. Humbert de Afolard gave an account of some expen- 
ments he had made relative to the pretended unalterability 
of pictures obtained by means of the nitrate of uranium. 
M. Davanne afterwards presented proofe obtained through the 
same process by M. de Brebisson, and read a note on the 
subject which we reprint below. These proceedings were 
followed by a very animated discussion on the subject of the 
new process, and we regret to state that M. Ni^pce de St. 
Victor did not find many defenders. The adversaries of the 
new process were numerous, and their opposition was 
characterised l^ a considerable degree of bittomess. 

Although we are far from sharing the too absolute opin- 
ions expreased, we cannot but acknowledge that the new 
process has not fulfilled the expectations entertained of it ; 
thus it is now averred that with the nitrate of uranium 
proofe are as easily alterable as those obtained with the chlo- 
ride of silver, and as a result have hitherto produced nothing 
very perfect. 

The name of M. Nifepce de St. Victor is dear to photo- 
graphy, and no person will contest the multiplici^ and 
unportance of his labours ; it is only to be r^ettea that 
his researches with respect to the properties of the nitrate 
of uranium have b«en proclaimed in such magniloquent 
terms. According to certain persons, the new dis- 
covery was a real revolution in photography ; it ought to 
be adopted immediately, to the exclusion of all other pro* 
cesses; the proofe were magnificent, their unalterability 
perfect ; boihng cyanide of potassium respected them ; and 
aqua r^ria alone had the power of affecting them. What 
is now flie result of all this trumpeting? A marked dis- 
like of the new process; those who have tried it and who 
have not succeeded to the extent of their wishes declare it 
detestable ; this is the angry expression of disappointment 
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of people who have been promiBed a mine of treasure to work, 
and who find themselves deceived ; but this does not prove 
that the researches of M. Ni^pce de St. Victor with respect 
to the nitrate of uranittm are without very great importance; 
in our opinion the new process, when modified and tested 
by experienced photographers, may produce good results. 

" Hie experiments which I have made (says M. Humbert 
de Molard) are only the complement of the communication 
which will be made to you in a few minutes, of the other- 
wise important experiments of M. de Brebisson. One thing 
which surprised me in the paper on the employment of the 
salts of uranium was the positive nature of the proceffl. 
That which was stated of the unalterability of the proofs 
especialhr surprised me. The nitrate of uranium pocess is 
new, and on this account it ought to be received wim favour. 
It cannot be known yet to what it may lead ; but I must 
observe that those persons who have announced it as the 
ne plus ultra of photography are decidedly in the wrong. 
The proof I hold in my himd was given to me by M. de 
Brebisson. It was asserted that the nitrate of uranium 
resists the action of boilinff cyanide of potassium : I sub- 
mitted a part of the prod to cold cyanide, and in ^yq 
minutes that part of the picture had dusappeared. I sub- 
mitted another portion to ioduretted cyan^, and it disap- 
peared immediately. I employed successively hydrochlonc 
acid, aqua regia, an aqueous solution of bromine, chloride 
of iodine, hyposulphite, and in fifteen minutes nothing 
remained of it. Ammonia alone did not deteriorate it ; on 
the contrary, it improved it. In fine, I would not ask more 
than five minutes to destroy any proof taken with the 
nitrate of uranium. Havinc a desire to see how it would 
act in the camera, I operated on the sur&ce of a toge plate 
with a Grerman quarter-plate object glass, and m four 
minutes I obtained these mdifferent proofs ; at present the 
nitrate of uranium process is worthless for negatives, while 
as to the much vaunted durability of the positives, it does 
not exist. For the rest, reflection should have suggested this 
result of the experiment. Whence arises the alterability of 
CMPdinary proofs ? From the alterability proper to the salts of 
silver. Now to develop the nitrate of uranium proofe nitrate 
of silver k employed, and the salt of silver b^g the prin- 
ciple of destructability, it matters little whether it be em- 
pbyed before or after. 

" Consideringthis process in reference to its novelty, we can- 
not discover in it anything absolutely new ; it has, moreover, 
much analogy with that pubhshed by Herschel in 1842, under 
the name of chrysotype, and which diflfered flrom it only in the 
nature of the salt employed. ... My conclusion is that 
the in^Btructalality imputed to the nitrate <rf uranium 
proofe is a chimera, and that the procees in its principle is 
notabsohitely new, since that of Herschel led to the same 
result. Still, if it is not the nc plus uUra of photography, it 
mav assist us in obtaining excellent pictures with time 
and eiroerience. The process is good in this sense— that it 
IS an addition to photography. I beg the Society to keep 
m sight the fact that M. de BreWason and I engaged in these 
experiments with totally opposite views. He wished to 
demonstrate that great things might be accomplished by the 
new process, and he has succeeded. I, that there was no 
durability in it, and I too have had the misfortune to 
■uoceed." 

The paper of M. de Brebisson was as follows :— "My ex- 
periments on the occasion of the discovery of M. Ni^pce de 
St. Victor were made without any other instructions than 
those furnished by the photographic journals, which were very 
incomplete, and which I anticipated in my impatience to 
become acquainted with the advantages promised us. In my 
isolation I have not been well able to appreciate the value 
of the ranlts I have obtained ; to do so, I must have had 
SOTae with which to compare them, and at this moment, even, 
I have not seen any nitrate of uranium proofe other than 
those I have myself made ; consequently, I don't know 
whether they are equal or supmor to others obtained by the 
«me process. . . . Sereraf members of the Photographic 



Society having assured me that any detaik relative to th^ 
experiments I have made would be received witii indulgence, 
I forward to the Society some proofe witii this note, not 
as models, but simply intended to illustrate certain obe(«rva- 
tions which follow. . . . For the preparation of poeitiYe 
pap^, I generally use a solution of 12 parts of nitrate of 
uranium to 100 of distilled water or rain-water. Although 
the employment of straw pftper was reocnnmended, I have 
been content with Saxony and Canson's negative papers, which 
are fine and thin. They wash more eari^ and divest them- 
selves better of the salts of uranium and silver with which 
they are impregnated. I plunge the sheet of paper in the 
solution of the nitrate of uranium for about two minutes ; 
sometimes I only impregnate one side of the paper, but that 
which has been entirely submerged appears to me to givetbe 
naost vigorous proof. The paper tnus prepared is leas sen- 
sitive to the influence of light than that prepared with the 
chloride of silver. To toulq a deep impression upon it, a 
very vivid insolation under a very transparent n^atiive is 
necessary. ... It will be very cflfficult to obtain, through 
this process, a good proof by means of difldsed light. 

" The bath 1 prefl^ for the developing liquid, alter numer- 
ous essays, is 3 or 4 parts of nitrate of sQver in 100 parts €)i 
distilled water. This bath will serve until it is exhaustedL 
I added to this solution some drops of acetic add ; but when 
it had been used for a few proofe the quantity of nitrate of 
uranium which mingled with it naturally made it veiy acid. 
I have developed one half of a proof in a bath containing 2 
p^ cent of nitrate of silver, and the other half in a bath ocm- 
tainin^ twice that quantity, and both presented the none 
intensity. ... To remove the reddish colour which the 
nitrate of uranium generally gives, I add to 200 parts of 
water 20 to SO parts of a solution of chloride oi sold at 1 
per 1000. The tone of the proof when plunged in this 
dilute solution speec^y changes, and in two or three 
minutes it will have acquired a suitable degree of intensity. 
K the action of this bath is probnged the tone beccHnes of a 
disagreeable blue-black. . . . However feeble may be the dose 
of nitrate of silver emploved in the developing bath, there 
always remain portions of this salt in the substance of the 
paper, notwithstonding that the repeated washings and 
exposure to the light give it a reddish tinge. The 
prmcipal advantage of the new lotDcess oonsbting in piro- 
scribing the fixing by the hyposurphite of soda — iSie mit so 
hurtful to the future of photography — ^I attempted other 
means of getting rid of the non-reduc^ nitrate of silver, or, 
at any rate, of neutralising its dangerous effects. Ammonia 
renders the washing more efficacious, but not complete. Water 
containing chloride of sodium did not altogether succeed, and 
at last I determined on trying a new somtion of hypoeol- 
phite of soda at 8 per cent. I then placed the proof in water, 
which I renewed ttom time to time. . . . The devdopment 
of the picture by means of the chloride of ^Id alone, or by 
the bi-chloride of mercury, 3rielded no satm&ctory results, 
and I may almost say the same of the iron bath suggested as 
having been used by M. Haudoy with satisfiictory results. 
Nevertheless, by putting about 20 parts of a saturated and 
add solution of protosulphate of iron into 200 parts of watar, 
I have succeeded in getting proofe of an agreeable bbtre 
tone. 

" I have also tried, after M. H. Draper, the positive paper 
impregnated with a sohiticm of nitrate of uranium. The 
mt)ofe, after a long insolation, were scarcely viable, and 
were of a reddish tone, and without vigour. I should not 
mention this, if I had not obtained by th» pxxsesB two rather 
curious effects of colouring. One prool^ on papt^ thus pore- 
pared, plunged in a very feelde solution of chk»ide of gold, 
gave a picture of a yellow cobur, inclined to orange ; and a 
beautiful rose tint spread itself over another positive, after 
its immersion in a very extenuated protosulphate ai nron 
bath. 

" As yet I am afiraid to pronounce upon the dora^MMty 
claimed for the nitrate of uranium proofed Possibly tl» sob* 
stances I used might not have bera pore. It is, perhiqas, 
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from this caiuse that I hare found so man^ salts capable of 
amailing these proo&. lodoretted cyanide of potaadmn 
has such an effect upon them, that chaiacters traced on their 
blackest parts with a pen charged with this liquid become of 
a pure white, even b^ore they are dry. 

'* If I may be allowed, in terminating this paper, to venture 
an opinion on the new nitrate of uraniiun process, I wiU 
observe that it offers great advantages by the simpdicitrv of 
the preparation of the paper, by the easv development of the 
picture, and especially oy the saving which results from the 
small proportion of nitrate of silver necessary. But the 
development is abrupt, almost unexpected, and would lead 
to frc^ueut miscalculations. The picture that the light 
traces upon the paper is so decided, that one cannot tdl 
the precise moment when the luminous action ouffht to 
oease. Hence an uncertainty, which makes success depend 
on chance " — Revue Photographique, 



Critical "^oiutB. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT THE CETSTAL 
PALACE. 

FIB8T NOTICE. 

It is a happy idea, on the part of the directors of the Crystal 
Palace, that in addition to tiie already long list of attractions, 
there should be added another item — ^in other words, a 
Photoffraphic Galley. This is as it ought to be. Pho- 
togra^y nas now assumed a very importuit position among 
the arts and sciences, and it is only fitting and proper that it 
should have appropriated to itself a court or gallery at Syden- 
ham, and that in that court there shotdd be a collection 
whidi should in every way be worthy of the importance 
of the art and the Palace. Fresh discoveries are bemg made 
everv day, and every day we find out some new apphcation 
of this wonderful art, whether it be a means by which we 
can the more easQy detect a prisoner, or record the rapid 
flight of a cannon ball through the air. When first we 
h^rd of the idea of a photographic collection at Sydenham 
we thought that not only were the directors taking proper 
steps in regard to making the Palace even more attractive to 
the public than it is at present, and not only were they 
taking a course which must tend to increase their dividends, 
but that they were placing a means within reach of the photo- 
graphic world of keeping a record of the progress which the 
art is dailv making. We thought that it must be indeed a 
pleasing feature in the attractions of the Palace to tlie 
amateur or b^ioner in photography that here he might have 
an opportunity of consulting the best results of each par- 
ticular ^* procees,^^ and thus be enabled to judee of the 
efficiency or ineffidencj^ of any particular mode of develop- 
ment, and that in this way the Sydenham Gallery might 
become an object of constaut intere^ not only to the amateur, 
but to the public, who, having no means of seeing the pro- 
gress in the art except in the shop windows, and not feeling 
sufficient attraction or interest in a simple exhibition of pho- 
tographs, they might, by the more frequent familiarisation 
ef the eye with nhotc^raphic progress, acquire a more wide- 
epresd interest than they do at present. 

These were some of the thoughts which occurred to us, we 
say, when we heard of a Photographic Grallery being about 
to be formed at Sydenham, ana with every desire of being 
au courant in all that relates to photography, and that we 
might (as it is our desire and intention) keep our readers 
equally so, we proceeded last week to Sydenham for the pur- 
pose of inspecting *'The Photographic Collection." We 
cannot but express disappointment at the almost entire 
absence of new mctures. It was to us by no means a 
new exhibition. Wherever we turned it seemed as thouffh 
an old friend nodded to us, and that with an almost se&- 
complaoent air. Here we met with one whom we had first 
known at Manchester, and with whom we had afterwards 
^ renewed acquaintance at the South Kensington Exhiln- 



tion ; but not content with this, it again made its appear- 
ance in the Coventiy Street Exhibition. Iliis we had 
thought the culminatmg point of re-exhibition, but what 
was our astonishment to meet again with these old friends 
who seem to have retained (notwithstanding their exhibitive 
campaigns) all their juvenescence. The reader will be in- 
clined to agree with us, that the least thing that could be 
e^^ected, was some new pictures on the occasion of opening 
a rhotographic Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 

Of course it may be ui^ged that just at present there is 
some difficulty in obtaining new photographs; then why 
not delay the opening and wait until sudi time as they are 
obtainable ? By all means let the present collection be re- 
^aced with something which shall reflect credit upon the 
Palace, and the art. 

There is in the Crystal Palace Gallery, as fiEir as r^;ards 
light, arrangements for hanging everytliing wliich can 
conduce to a successM exhibition. The screen saloon prin- 
ciple we very much admired, and for such a gallery as that 
at Sydenham it is decidedly preferable. In the Art 
Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, the screen was used, 
but owing to the narrowness of the gallery the saloon 
pindple, which was carried out in the picture gal- 
leries on a large scale, could not be introduced in the 
Photographic Gallery, as that portion of it which was 
appropriated to photographs was in such dose contiguity to 
the orchestra that for three or four hours in the afternoon it 
was impossible to examine any of the photo^phs in the 
frt>nt of the screens, owing to the crowds who listened to 
the music. The saloon principle was admirably carried out 
at the fourth Kensington Exhibition, and it could not but 
strike the visitor how much it conduced to his comfort in 
examining the photographs, since it enables people to inspect 
the pictures in peace without that continual throng which is 
alwayspassing behind them, when pictures are hung in long 
lines. The colour of the screens, which is a neutral or tea green 
tint, is admirably suited for as a background, and where 
there are spaces, which must neceasarily occur now and then 
between the frunes, it never obtrudes itself as more staring 
colours do, nor does it offend or strike the eye as disagreeable. 
It is worthy of notice how different is the ^ect here from 
that produced at Coventiy Street, where there were dark 
rooms and bad light, and, to make things worse, a dirty 
looking background which gave a sombre appearance to 
the room that was anything but agreeable. 

Of course those works which are new deserve our first 
attention, and amongst these we may mention Herbert 
Watkin*s series of portraits of contemporaneous celebrities. 
These will no doubt prove interesting to the general public, 
who will be anxious to behold the lineaments of those 
about whom they may have heard or read much. Who, for 
instance, would not feel interested in seeing ihe portrait of 
William Howard RusseU, the Crimean and Indian special 
correspondent of the Times f he who has certainlv raised 
tiie profession of ^^ special correspondent *' to an enviaole posi- 
tion ; who has thrilled the world with wonderfid descriptions, 
and astonished it with his keen observations. He is mdeed 
the photographer of life as it is. With all the correctness 
of the camera does he transmit pen-and-ink pictures to 
paper, which make the blood of the reader circulate the 
mster by the wonderful power of his word-painting. We 
say, who is there, then, that would not feel a great desire to 
look on him as he really is, with his smilinff hce and patri- 
archal beard ? None, we will venture to reply ; and so might 
we say of each celebrity, who in the circle* in which he 
moves is a centre around which many admirers revolve, 
be that circle political, literary, artistic, dramatic, or scien- 
tific. This portion of the Exhibition will at all times prove 
an attraction, thou|;h to speak of the pictures from a photo- 
graphic and artistic 'point of view, we cannot say that we 
admire them much. We thiok that it will not be denied 
that generally the human face has some defect or other, 
which, as we have it constantiy before us, we do not so readily 
notice ; but the moment that the fetce is portrayed on the 
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glaai or paper of a pliotogTaph, when tiiere is the absence of 
that colour which hides what is here a peroeptiUe defect, it 
IB immediately noticed, and the photo^ph, though a good 
one, is ocmdeinned as being a bad tikeneas ; anot^ view is 
taken, possibly so as to exdode the defective i>art, and then we 
have wnat is termed a sood portrait, which in reality is only 
half of the truth, but aeadAXy the pleasantest half, because 
it administers to the yani^ of the sitters by the exclusion of 
what would be painfuL K, then, this much can be said of 
ordinary plain photographs, what must be said of such exag- 
gerated nictures as those of Mr. Watkins, where every 
(me of tne defects (which perhaps under other circum- 
stances would hardly be noticed) is brought forward with 
fiiithful yet painM fidelity? To show that we are not 
taking too extreme a view of the case, we cannot do better 
than refer the reader to a hideous portrait of the eminent 
tragedian Mr. Barry Sullivan, which is here given 
with an alarming reality; all the smallpox marks which 
unfortunately that gentleman has on his moe are here so ex- 
aggerated, that on inspection the &ce looks as though it were 
taken upon a coarse-grained canvas. Then there are other 
faces— K)r instance, those of Mr. Bobert Bell, Viscount 
Combermere, Lord Palmerston, and many others — ^which look 
decidedly repulsive, but the portraits of those whom time 
has furrowed are the least able to bear exaggeration. All 
this series are given with a truthfulness firee from flattery, 
which makes the human &oe appear anything but divine. The 
whole of these photographs are open to the above objection 
of exaggeration. Some faces do not suffer so much as others, 
but speaking generally we think it desirable that the size of 
these pictures should be smaller, and then they would be 
firee firom their most objectUmable traits. 



CHEMICAL KOMENCLATUKE. 

(CkmtitMud.) 

It is unnecessary that we should pursue this portion 
of the subject any further ; we shall therefore turn 
fix)m the spoken to the written language of chemistry. 
Instead of occupying space and time in inditing the 
names of simple bodies at length, it is customary to 
indicate them by a s3rmbol ; thus, As signifies arsenic, 
N nitrogen, S sulphur, Ac. A combination of two 
letters is written by means of the s3rmbols placed side 
by side without any stop between them ; thus Na is 
the fiymbbl of natron, the Greek for sodium, O of 
oxygen ; Na O therefore signifies oxide of sodium ; the 
formula of which is thus written, Na O. If several 
equivalents of a simple body enter in combination, the 
number is told by a small figure placed at the right of 
the symbol of this body, a little below it. S O, is the 
equivalent of the sulphuric add formed of one equiva- 
lent of sulphur and three equivalents of oxygen. To 
indicate several equivalents of sulphuric acid, a figure 
is placed before the entire formula of that acid : — 
2 S O, means two equivalents of sulphuric acid. The 
cipher placed to the left of a formula multiplies the 
entire formula until it meets with one of these signs — 
+ , — , = , plus, minus, equal to. 

A few examples wiU suffice to render the use of 
these symbols easy of comprehension. Example : — 
PbO + SO,, HO = PbO, SO, + HO, signifies one 
equivalent of oxide of lead, plvs one equivalent of 
sulphuric acid united to one equivalent of water (what 
chemists term monohydrated sulphuric add), produce 
one equivalent of oxide of lead, plus one equivalent of 



water. CI 0» K O — 0« = K d means chlorate of po- 
tassa, from which six equivalents of oxygen have been 
withdrawn, leaving as residue chloride of potasdunr. 
3 SO, + Fe, 0, = Fe, 0„ 3S0„ or Fe, 0,(80^ is 
understood thus : — ^three equivalents of sulphuric acid 
( + )pliu one equivalent of sesquioxide of iron ( = ) 
produces one equivalent of sulphate of sesquioxide of 
iron. All photographers are familiar witJi t^ nitrate 
of oxide of silver, more commonly designated nitrate of 
silver, — an erroneous expresdon, but sanctioned by 
custouL The compodtion of this salt is as follows : — 
Nitrogen uniting with oxygen forms nitric add ; one 
equivalent of this add contains one equivalent of nitro- 
gen to five of oxygen. Silver combined with oxygen 
constitutes oxide of silver, which contains one equiva- 
lent of silver to one of oxygen. One equivalent of 
nitric acid united to one equivalent of oxide of silver, 
gives therefore one equivalent of nitrate of oxide of 
silver ; or, in symbols, Ag O + N 0,= Ag O. N Og. 
{To be continued,) 



AccELERATiKG Agdsmt. — ^A name given to thoee 
substances which hasten the action of the luminous 
rays upon a sendtive photographic compound. In the 
collodion process, accelerating agents are chiefly con- 
fined to substances to be added to collodion. The ad- 
dition of a saturated solution of chloride of sodium has 
been suggested by Herr L. G. Kleffel, in t^e propor- 
tion of six drops to an ounce of iodised collodion : this 
mixture is to be shaken for five minutes, and then al- 
lowed to stand for twenty-four hours, that all the 
floating partidee may settle. It must then be carefully 
decanted into a perfectly dean, dry bottla This is 
said to greatly increase the sendtiveneas of collodion 
when new, and also to restore, in a great measure, the 
sendtiveness of old collodion, which has deteriorated 
through age. 

Mr. A. Maconochie has recommended the additdon 
of two or three drops of an alcoholic solution of proto- 
iodide of iron, to each ounce of a stable, iodised oollo- 
di(HL Podtive collodion will be found to answer beet 
for this purpose, as the greater tenuity of the coating 
of iodide of diver renders it eader impresdbla The 
collodion, after mixing, can be used at once, but no 
more should be prepared than is wanted for immediate 
use, as it will not keep good longer than a few hours. 
Under some drcumstanoes the outline of the picture 
can be traced on the plate after exposure, even before 
the developing solution is applied In case the de- 
podt of silver on the plate is not found to be snfiici- 
ently dense to print from, it may be strengthened bjr 
washing over the plate, after fixing and washing, but 
before drying, a dilute solution of terchloride of gold. 
This will be found to add oondderably to the dendty 
of the picture when viewed by transmitted light; a 
depodt of metallic gold being predpitated on the silver 
already on the plate. By this means prints can be 
obtained from feeble negatives, as intense as if they 
had been good negatives from the first. ^ 

Mr. Parr has recommended the employment of « 
acetate of soda as an accelerating agent in the nega- 
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Hve paper process. He proceeds in the following man- 
ner. Canson*s n^ative paper is immersed for three 
minutes in the following bath : — 

Iodide of potassium 75 grains. 

Bromide of potasium 25 „ 

Acetate of soda 30 „ 

Iodine 5 „ 

Water ... 10 ounces. 

It is then to be himg up to dry. When required to 
be used, the paper is to be made sensitive in the fol- 
lowing solution : — 

Nitrate (^silYer SSerains. 

Glacial acetic acid ... .., ». ... 1 drachm. 

Water 1 omice. 

Two drachms of the above solution are to be poured 
on a glass pkte, and, after being distributed uniformly 
over the sur&ce, a sheet of paper 9x7 inches is to 
be floated on it, until the dark purple colour has en- 
tirely disappeared. The superfluous nitrate of silver is 
then to be drained away, and preserved for developing, 
and the margins of the glasses blotted diy. The 
sheets of paper are now ready to be placed in the 
camera, the glass on which it has been excited 
serving to support it^ and retain the moisture. 
The paper will keep good for several hours. After 
exposure in the camera, the image may be developed 
with gallic acid, the drainings from the sensitising pro- 
cess being added at last, if necessary. The remainder 
of the process is the same as that usually adopted ; 
after the pictures are finished they may be waxed. 

Acetate of soda may be used as an accelerator in 
the collodion process. 4 grains of dry acetate of soda, 
and 4 grains of iodide of cadmium to the otmce of col- 
lodion, give a strong impression in about the ninth 
part of the time of ordinary collodion, which is quite free 
from any symptoms of fogging. Collodion so prepared, 
however, will not keep more than a few hours. 
(2b be eonHnued.) 

[Press of important matter at the last moment has rendered it 
neoessaiy to curtail the " Chemistry" and "Dictionary.'* — ^Ed.] 



♦ 

JjIQBT— {continued). 

Q, What is known respecting the illuminating power of 
light? 

A. From the philosophical researches of modem times it is 
shown that certain rays of light possess a more intense illn- 
minatinff power than others. The maximum intensity of 
light is m the yellow, and the minimum in the violet. 

Q. What is meant by the caloric property of light ? 

A, The intensity of heat which is cuiown to vary in the 
different coloured rays. It increases from the violet to the 
red. Some writers have fixed the maximum in the dark 
stripe which bounds the red, others in the red itself; but 
the difference appears to depend oa the nature of the re- 



Q, Wiat are the chemical poperties of liffht ? 

A. In addition to the illuminating and calorific powers in 
every ray of light, there is united another and periectly dis- 
tinct principle, as distinct from light as light is from heat. 
This principle is called actinism, and it has the power of 
decomposing chemical compounds. 

Q. Js not this principle the groundwork of photography ? 

A. Tee ; acthusm is the grand principle of photography^ 
as it is simply by the action of this principle on certain chemi- 
cal compounds, that photographic effects arejproduced. 

Q. M&y we not say that light exercises this influence and 
produces this effect? 



A, We may use the term light in a general sense, but 
it is not philoBophicallv correct. It is not light, but only 
a component part of light, the influence of which is exerted 
in photography. A broad distinction should be made between 
light and actinism. 

Q. Enlain the difference. 

A, White light ooaudstB of seven colours— three primary, 
red, blue, and yellow ; and four formed by comlnnation of these 
three — ^violet, indigo, green, and orange. Thus a ray of white 
light may be described as a bundle of rays, exercising different 
influences. Some of the rays giving more light thim others ; 
some of them giving forth more heat ; and others — as the 
violet— exercising the greatest power in decomposing certain 
chemical salts having a metallic base. 

Q. What is this called? 

A. Actinism, Various terms have been suggested as ap- 
propriate to distingnish this principle, and t£tt of actinism 
(from the Greek word acttn, a ray), though open to some 
objection, is now generally adopted. 
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In the above diagram we have a representation of the 
threefold property ctt light. The shaded portion shows the 
colours as they occur in the decomposed solar beam, and the 
curved lines indicate the relative amount of actinism, light, 
and heat, the former of which is greatest at E, light being 
most intense at C, and heat greater at D. 

Q. How can we assure ourselves that a separate chemical 
principle exists in the solar ray? 

A. Because we can separate it firom heat and liffht. There 
are certain media through which, if we pass a sohur ray, ono 
or two of its el^nents may be separated from the others ; 
thus a ray of light passes easily through a transparent plate 
of alum, but nearly all the heat is absorbed. Certain daik 
coloured bodies allow nearly all the heat to pass and obstruct 
the hffht. A blue glass obstructs nearly all the light and 
heat of the solar ray, but albws the actinic or chemical prin- 
ciple to pass freely; while a yellow glass allows the light 
and heat to pass, but obstructs the passage of the chemical 
influence. 

Q. When light is decomposed by a prism, what are the 
rdative positions of these tmree different principles ? 

A. All these are refracted, but the ccUori/ic principle the 
least of any. Its maximum point is but slightly thrown out 
of the right line which the solar ray would have taken had 
it not beoi intercepted by the prism. 
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Q. How Ib the Zumftnozif principle influenced ? 

il. It is snbject to a greater degree of refraction than the 
calorific principle. 

Q. What is the position of the chemical or actinic principle ? 

A. llie radiations which produce the chemical cnange are 
more refrangible than either the luminous or calorific prin- 
ciples. The mi^TiniiiTO of this power is to be found at the 
point where light rapidly diminirfies, and where heat can 
scarcely be detected; ^ 

Q. What curious fact was there elicited ? 

A, That no substance can be exposed to this actinic prin- 
ciple without undergoing a chemi(»d change. 
{To he conHfimed.) 



SEA.-8IDE PHOTOaRAPHT. 

Ranugate, September 20. 

Dear Sir,— The first two numbers of the "Photo- 
graphic News " have reached me in this paradise of photo- 
graphers, nigger melodists, and donkey drivers, and 1 trust 
that photographers, both professional aiul amateur, will not be 
slow to perceive the ad^anta^ of possessing an organ of pub- 
licity wnich can be maintained at so trifling an expense to 
each, and calculated to be of such essential service to all. I 
am mvself a photographer, though only an amateur, and, as 
such, have devoted myself almost exclusively to experimental 
reBea[rches ; and for this reason have kept myself au courant 
with the photographic literature of the continent, and am, 
in consequence, deeply impressed with the necessity for a 
publication which will keep English photographers ac- 
quainted with the progress of the art upon the continent ; 
and thus prevent any among them from again incurring the 
humiliation of announcing that as a di^very which has 
long been fiuniliar among continental photographers, and at 
the same time prevent the latter from assuming all the credit 
of diBcoveries which may have been previous^ made here. 
Had the "Photographic Nhws" existed three or four 
years ago, it is probable that Mr. Burnett would have then 
published his discovery of the extraordinary efiectsof light, and 
m that case further researches would undoubtedly h&re led 
to the discovery which has given so much celebnty to the 
name of M. Ni^pce de St. Victor. 

I perceive that at the commencement of this letter I have 
coupled photo|praphers with incUviduals who are deemed 
somewhat low m the social scale ; but the photographers I 
allude to may be termed the Bohemians of the profession — 
men who get their living by starting a shop for the sale of 
photographic portraits, without the most distant idea of the 
simplest principles of the art. In this town, where it appears 
to be as much the^custom for the ladies who are staying here 
to have their portraits taken as to take a bath, these shops 
abound; and invitations to have one^s portrait taken for six- 
pence, with a discount of 18 per cent, on taking a dozen, are 
numerous. Whether any ladies are so enamoured of the 
sight of their own pretty faces as to avail tiiemselves of this 
opportunity of procuring numerous representations, or, to 
vpeak more correctly, mw-representations of their features at 
such a discount, I cannot say ; but certainly out of a dozen 
there would be a posstbilitv that one might still exist at the 
end of a week, which it is hardly likelv would be the case if 
a less numbw were taken. As may be imagined, from the 
prices charged, the competition is very keen indeed ; and I 
should not be at all surprised to see uie imaginary placard 
of Punch realised, and an announcement to the ^ect that 
" a rasher of bacon and a portrait *' might be had within for 
sixpence. The pertinacity with whi(£ these men insist on 
takinff your portrait isonly equalled by that of the proprietors 
of thebathing machines, who are so convinced that every man 
who walks on the sands in the early part of the momm^ 
requires a dip in the sea, that I have many times fancied 
myself in peril of being picked up, placed in a machine, and 
sent out to sea, and have with dimculty saved myself from 



such a &te by showing my dripping hair as a proof that I 
had just come out of it. They npfwt to entertain the same 
opimon of the veracitv of the visitors as the clergyman did 
of his parishioners, who, taking for his text the words of 
David, " I said in my haste all men are liars,** followed its 
enunciation by the meditative commentary — "Ay, David 1 
you said that in haste, did you? K you had lived in this 
town you would have said it at your Idsure.** 6. L. 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sept. 20(1^ 1858. 

Sir, — ^I noticed in your first number of the ^ Photooba- 
PHic News" a communication respecting microecoiHc 
photography. The method I adopt for obtaining the same 
result rather difliers from that there described; and as I have 
nowh^e seen it menticmed, it may be useful to your readers 
if I do so. 

I take the microscope, without removing the eye pieces^ and 
fit a disc of cardboard round the tube, tlie outer edge of the 
disc also being made to fit into my camera portrait lens. 
Nothing now remains to be done but to adjust the micro- 
scope and camera (with lens) together, to focus on the ground 
glass, and substitute a prepared plate, developing in the 
usual way. 

The light, I should have mentioned, may be obtained 
either from the mirror or condense. By the above method, 
the necessity for pulling the two instruments to pieces is 
entirdv avoided, and tl^ object photographed may be in- 
creased to any size, only limited hj the len^ of camera. 
I am, sir, yours trt^, C. B. 

PRINTING Of CARBON. 

Dorchestery September ISth, 1858. 

Sir, — ^I have seen, and have to thank you for your notice 
of my discovery, and for the rectification of the error into 
whicn your French contemporary has fallen. It would serve 
me materially were there any means of inducing that journal 
also to take similar notice of the evident mii^ake in con- 
founding mine and other processes. 

I feel verv much disposed to accede to your offiar of testing 
the value of my discovery by the oompaiiscm of one of my 
carbon impressions with that of a silver print (here, aUow me 
to ask you, if Mr. Fox TalboVs first or early pnnts, supposing 
some still existing, will bear comparison with photographs of 
the present day) ; and, notwithstanding that I had made irp 
my mind, in conseouence of what I considered as the un&ir 
treatment of ^ Photographic Society, to avoid, for the 
present, any further discussion of the subject in Ixmdon, it 
will afibrd me pleasure at once to send for your satisfaction 
(as I am con&lent the event will prove) a print of each 
Idnd from ^e same negative, that you may give your impar- 
tial and unbiassed v^iict upon them ; provided you will 
kindly undertake to authenticate both on the back by a pri- 
vate mark, which you can hereafttf identify readily, and will 
return it to me on the completi(« of your investigation 

S(r in a day or two). I fearleaaly abide the result, knowing, 
t whatever improvements may hereafter be made, or what- 
ever refinements some may conoder mv process requires, in 
comparison with others that have undergone fifteen years* 
experience, mine not having as many months, it is, at its 
present state of development, &r more valuable than any 
that has preceded it. I am, sir, yours respectftiUy, 

JOHN POUNOT. 

[It will afford us much pleasure to aoquiesoe in Mr. Pounpy's 
proposition. If he will forward us the printi^ we will examine 
them, and at once give our readers a fur and impartial opinion 
as to their merits. We are fortunate enough to have one of Mr. 
Talbof s eariy prints, on plain salted pi4>er, in our possession. 
It was ti^en, of course, fix>m a paper negalive fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, but we much doubt, if an unalbumenised paper 
positive were to be printed from the same negative to-morrow^ 
whether any difference would be observed between the two. 
Some of the pictures in " The Pencil of Nature " will bear com* 
parison with any modem prints.— Ed.] 
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ECONOMISING WATER IN OUT-DOOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

September Uth, 1858. 
Dbak Sib,— Will jou kindly say, in your next iaeue, how 
I can do with the least possible quantity of water in out- 
door photography by the wet collodion process? 

Yours, &c., 
A Subscriber at Norwich. 

[This is a very important point for photographic 
totuists ; for, if pictures of any size are attempted, 
and the whole operations of developing, fixing, and 
washing are to be performed on the spot, in « tent or 
improvised dark room, the amount of water required 
to be carried about is a serious addilion to the weight 
of the necessary impedimenta of a travelling amateur 
photographer. Perhaps the following page from our 
• own experience on this subject may be of use : — 

We desired to obtain some small stereograms of 
scenery under circumstances which would render it 
neoessary for us to carry the entire pack, camera, l^^s, 
tent, chemicals, and vxxter ourselves ; and, as it was 
clearly impossible to dispense with any of the former 
articles, we turned our attention to the water, and 
instituted a few experiments, with a view to ascertain 
how small a quantity would be necessary to use for 
each plate (the apparatus contained glass and chemicals 
for twelve pictures). Fixing and washing from the 
hypo, we soon found was out of the question — ^the 
amount of water necessary to take for that purpose 
being somewhere near a gallon ; and as we had a 
decided objection to carrying about hypo at all, we tried 
whether the film could not be preserved from further 
change after the picture was developed. A very 
dilute solution of salt was prepared ; and, as soon as 
the pictm^ was developed, the pyrogallic solution was 
poured off, and the pkte washed once or twice with 
the sah and water; it was then returned to the plate 
box, and after keeping for several hours in the dark, it 
was examined, and not the slightest deterioration could 
be detected. Upon pouring the fixing solution on, the 
picture was immediately cleared, and, when waeJied, 
the negative was undistinguishable from one which 
had been taken in the ordinary way. Weak salt and 
water answered very well for some time, and the 
quantity required was small enough to satisfy any 
one^ not exceeding a pint for the twelve plates ; 
but, in practice, a few objections arose from time to 
time which made it desirable to find out some substi- 
tute for the salt and water; the plates draining into 
the box soon contaminated the sides and grooves with 
salt, and this getting into the clean glasses cUrtied them ; 
moreover, whilst working in the aJmost air-tight tent 
out in the sun, with the thermometer at 130^ inside, 
we often thought how nice it would be if we ourselves 
could, now and then, share the contents of the bottle 
with the develc^ped picture. Pure water was next 
triec^ and answered as well as the salt and water, with- 
wA askj of the drawbacks mentioned above ; and, as 
we subsequently finmd, that a glass or two of sherry 
in a pint of water in no ways interfered with its 
photographic excellence — ^whilst it not only materially 
im|ffoved its quality as a beverage, but also caused the 
wat^rtorua More readily e^eribs sorfii^e— we decided 



upon adopting the last-named mixture. The water 
was oontamed in an elastic india rubber bottle, into the 
mouth of which a narrow tube, with a very small 
orifice, might be ac^usted, so that, whilst the water 
might easily be squeezed out in a thin stream on to the 
plate, upon removing the pressure, the elasticity of the 
bottle caused it to resume its proper shape, sucking the 
air in through this orifice. Whilst at work, the bottle 
might safely be laid down, and moved about any way 
without a drop of water being spilled, whilst for pack- 
ing up, the tube could be pulled out and a cork intro- 
duced to make all secure. 

The only drawback — and we wish some of our cor- 
respondents coidd suggest a remedy — ^is, that if many 
hours are suffered to elapse betweesi this washing and 
the final fixing, the film seems, in some degree, to 
lose its adhesion to the glass, and thus, more than 
usual care is required in the iixing and subsequent 
washing, to prevent the film floating off; this, how- 
ever, does not happen with those collodions which give 
a powdery film, owing to the pyroxyline having been 
prepared at a high temperature.] 



black and white positives on albumenised paper. 
Glasgow, Uth September y 1868. 

Sir, — ^Yoxur new work entitled the "Photographic 
News " has induced me to write you on Albumen Positive 
Printing. I may premise I have been a reader of Notes 
and Queries, London and Liverpool Photographic Journals, 
Notes, &c. &c., from the first, and have endeavoured to pick 
up such formiila as would, on albumenised paper, give me 
ebony black tone, but hitherto without success. I have got 
red, brown, purple, yellow, but never pure clean black. I 
confess to bemg a lov^ of positives on albumenised paper, 
and solicit your mature advice as to what additional step I 
should take to gain ebony black tones, with greater per- 
manence. 

I prepare and albumenise my own paper (using Canson 
and Marion^s), with chloride of ammonium 10 grains, and 
then nitrate of silver 60 grains, with 2 drops of acetic acid 
to each ounce of solulaoB. I pint deep, and then imsMrse in 
pure water for five minutes, then in solution of strong hypo- 
sulphite of soda, with 15 mins of chloride of gold to the 
pint, adding (jper MaxweB Lyte) 2 grains pyr(^;allic acid. 
I tone as deep as possible ; fin^ m a fresh solution <^ hypo- 
sulphite of soda ; wash for one hour in a running stream of 
water ; immerse in a solution of soda, and two baths of warm 
water, then finish in a running lAth of water for some 
hours, and then dry. What is superfluous; and what should I 
frirther do to gain my wished for colour, &c. ? 

In the London Photographic Journal for August 21st, 
1855, page 210, I find M. Claudet gives a method for 
printing positives instantaneously by the Inchlonde of 
mercury, and developing with the protosulphate <^ ircm. I 
have tried the plan, and occasi<mally g^ intense eboay 
black positives with 10 seconds' exposure. But this is not 
always the case ; often the develo|Hng solution stains the 
front and back of pictures ; other times the jttcture is gray, 
and the whites yellow. It was recommended to fix in the 
hyposulphite of soda, but this will not do, as the whole 
bea)mes a nasty yellow. This process, I do think, if pro- 
perly carried out, would give pretty jet black pictures, but 
the want of chemical and photographic e^q^ence and 
knowledge prevents me knowing uie errors m my way; 
your help is solicited. An Amateur. 

[We think your process could be improved in mme 
respects, and the chance of obtaining tiie tone you de- 
sire much improved. In the first place, we think that 
there diould be 9A least 30 gnons of chknide of ammo- 
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nium, and 120 grains of nitrate oi silver to the ounce 
respectively ; this gives greater vigour, and also makes 
the paper more sensitive. Do not over-print much, 
and wash all the free nitrate of silver away, first in 
pure water, and lastly in weak salt and water, before 
fixing. Tone, before fixing, in a bath of 2 grains of 
chloride of gold to five ounces of water, and aoon q/ier 
the desired tint is obtained, transfer the print to a new 
hypo. batK of about 1 part to 3 of water ; btU how 
loT%g after J experienoe in the lowering efiect of the 
fixing bath will soon show. After being in the fixing 
bath for a quarter of an hour at least, remove, and 
wash in the manner you state above. 

We can promise to those who follow this plan, 
if not absolute black and white, at all events a very 
near approach to it Bespeddng M. Claudet's process 
with perchloride of mercury, we have had no experi- 
ence of it, and would gladly receive information on 
the subject from, any of our correspondents who may 
be wiser than ourselves. 



ARRAKOEMENT OF THE TELESCOPE, &€., FOR ASTRO- 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SepUmher 16, 1858. 
Dear Mr. Edftor. — I lun a young photographic tyro, 
and seeing vou have devoted a space to the answers of those 
who may <mooee to refer to you for advice, will you be so 
good as to give us some intelligible method of arranging the 
telescope and dunam for taking heavenly bodies ; sometliing 
in the able manner in which the article on the microscope is 
treated in the first number, and obUffe 

Your well-wisher, 

P. F. P. 

[We trust that the foUowing extract from a paper 
which the editor read before the Boyal Society, ** On 
the Photography of the Moon," will give the desired 
information. In speaking of the Liverpool equatorial 
we wrote : — 

" The polar axis and teleeoope together weieh about five tons, 
and whiut all parts are so truly and smoothly fitted that this 
enormous mass is moved equatorially by means of a small water- 
mill witti such marvellous accuracy, that a star viewed through 
it ^>pear8 absolutely stationary, its firnmess is such that a hard 
blow against the side merely produces a scaroely perceptible 
momentary deflection. The object glass is 8 inches in dia- 
meter, and has a sidereal focus of 12*6 feet— the diameter of the 
moon's image in this focus being about 1*35 inches. 

"The eye-piece was removed, and in its place the body of a 
small oamera was attached, so that the moon's image womd fall 
on the ground glass or sensitive film in the usual manner. 

" The dookwork movement was only sufficient to foUow the 
moon approximately when on the mmdian, but as the pictures 
were nearly all taken when the moon was some distance past 
ttie mmdian, and when consequently the declination and at- 
mospheric refraction were changing rapidly, it was necessary, 
notwithstanding the short time required to take the pictures, 
to correct (or the imperfect motion of the telescope. This was 
done by means of slow-motion screws attached to the right as- 
cension and declination circle^ which are each 4 feet m dia- 
meter. Th% Jlnder had an evepieoe of a power of 200 applied to 
it, having cross wires in its focus. 

** The modnt opm^ndi in taking the pictures was as fdlows :— 
The telescope having been moved until the moon's image was 
in the centre of the focussing glass, the water-mill was turned 
on, and the dark slide containing the sensitive ooUodion pli^ 
was substituted for the ground gUu». Mr. Hartnup then took 
his station at the finder, and, with a tangent rod in each hand, 
by a steady and continuous movement, kept the point of inter- 
section of the cross wires stationary on one spot of t^e moon's 
surfiuM. When the motion was most perfectly neutralised, I 
uncovered the sensitive plate at a given signal and exposed it^ 



counting the seconds by means of a loud ticking chronometer 
by my side. From the ease with which on my first attempt I 
could keep the cross wires in the finder fixed on one point of 
the moon by means of the tangent rods, I confidently be^eve 
that with the well-tutored hands and consummate skill which 
guided this noble instrument, the moon's image was as motion- 
less on the collodion film as it could have been were it a 
terrestrial object."] 

CONVERSION OF GL\SS POSmVES INTO NEGATrVES. 

Ashton'Under-Lyne, Lancashire, 
Sir, — ^I should feel much obliged, through the medium of 
your " Photographic News," if you would give me your 
oiHnion on the system of converting glass positives into 
negatives bv pouring on bichloride of mercury, and when 
well washed, pouring over hydrosulphuret of ammonia. 

I have taken in the first number of your new ^* Photo- 
graphic News," and find it very instructive. Hoping to 
see this answered under ^^ Correspondents," I remain, sir, ' 

Yours truly, 

S. P. Q. R. 
[We do not think the plan mentioned by our corre- 
spondent is worth much — it merely darkens the 
deposit as seen by reflected light, but does not much 
increase the opacity. The same may be said of the 
plan with chloride of gold. Far better is the method 
proposed by Maxwell Lyte, by whitening the picture 
in the usual way with the solution of perchloride of 
mercury in hyctochloric acid, and then, after well 
washing, pouring on a two-grain solution of iodide of 
potassium. The great advantage of this method is 
that it is accumulativey and by alternately treating the 
plate with these solutions any d^^ree of intensity may 
be obtained. An equally good way is to re-develop 
the positive with the n^;ative developing soluticHi, 
after fixing in cyanide and well washing. In this way 
fresh particles of silver attach them^ves to those 
originally precipitated, and an increase in density is 
the result It must always be remembered, however, 
that no plan of increasing the opacity of a picture is of 
value when it has insufiicient detul, and these pro- 
cesses obviously cannot add details of objects where 
none originally existed. ^ All that can be done is to 
increase ike opacity of what already is there, and thus 
it happens that photographers are so frequently dis- 
appointed in their attempts to convert positives into 
negatives ; the requisite amount of detail being want- 
ing, the result can only be a " soot-and-whitewash " 
n^;ative.] 

highly-glazed albuhenised paper. — how to 
mount a picture. 

Wolverhampton, Sept, 16th, 1868. 

Dear Sir, — ^Will you kindly obUge me with a few good 
hints on salting and albumenising paper, viz., the right sam- 
ple of paper, with quantity and description of chloride best 
suited to obtain violet tints f I also desire a rather highly- 
fflased sur&ce, which I have not yet been able to g^ by 
following the instructions laid down in Hardwich's formula. 
The gla^ is only slightlv perceptible even with a very small 
quantity of water to the albumen. What would be the 
result of floating twice, allowing the sheet to dry in the 
int^ral? I fix and tone in one &th of hypo, aiui gold. 

Can you exfMn how it is, that when I come to mount my 
TOOof the gum sinks into the pap^ and completely spcdk it ? 
Can it be from too much washing, or is the fiiult in the 
paper? Albumen. 

[To obtain a highly-glazed albumenised surfitoe on 
positive paper, it is necessary to use a thin sample oi' 

I 
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paper (we have found some of Marion's make excellent), 
and also not to have any water in the albumen. Either 
chloride of sodium or chloride of ammonium may be 
used (for further directions to obtain dark prints, see 
answer to "Amateur"). If the picture bo still not glossy 
enough, we shoidd think that it might bere-albiunenised 
with advantage, either before making sensitive, or after 
the picture is finished ; in this latter case, however, 
it must subsequently be floated on weak alcohol and 
water (one part spirit to four of water), in order to 
coagulate the albumen. 

The reason why the gum sinks through the proof in 
mounting is, that the size is removed from the paper 
during the washings. It can be resized by soaking in 
a hot solution of gelatine (about 40 grains to the 
ounce), and dried, if it be desired to use gum ; but we 
shoidd recommend the employment of starch paste, 
such as is employed for domestic purposes. This is by 
far the best cement for mounting photographs we have 
met with, and it has the further advantage of not 
requiring the picture to be sized, but it can be used at 
once. Apply it with a brush, and avoid, as much as 
l)OSsible, the presence of small gelatinous lumps of 
starch on the back of the picture when it is laid on the 
mounting card.] 

IMPERFECTIONS IN TWIN STEREOSCOPIC NEGATIVES. 

September W^ 1868. 
Sir, — ^I use a stereoscopic camera with a double lens, 
but I find that very often 1 get one picture defective, whOst 
the other is clear and good, although I focus carefully, and 
attend especially to the light. Can you or any of your 
readers inform me whether this defect is often met with 
when two lenses are used, and whether I can remedy it? 
I am, sir, yours obediently, 

M. D. 

[We have never met with defects of this description 
which were not clearly attributable to some faulty 
manipulation or similar cause. Care must be taken to 
make the developing solution run evenly over all parts 
of the plate^ and it shoidd be poured on and off in 
rapid succession towards the commencement, in order 
to mix it thoroughly with the nitrate of silver which 
it finds on the surface ; otherwise, one half may be in 
reality brought out with a for more energetic develop- 
ing solution than the rest of the plate. Another pos- 
«ible cause of dissimilarity between the two halves 
might be in the lenses, for if not made expressly to 
mark with each other, their focus might be different^ 
or one might require longer time than the other, 
owing to a slight yellow tint in the glass. Lenses to 
be used in a twin camera should always be made and 
tested for this special purpose. 

"We will see if your suggestion can be adopted. 
When you say an " apparatus for micro-photography," 
do you mean an arrangement for obtaining enlarged or 
reduced photographs of bodies ?] 

GLYCYRRHIZINE IN THE COLLODION OR BATH. 

16^ September^ 1868. 
Mb. Editor, — ^Will you be good enough in your next 
journal to say if glycyrrhizine is still used for increasing the 
sensitiTenesB and mtensity of negatives (I suppose it is pre- 
ferable in the hath than in the ooUodion), or if not now 
Qfled, what are the objections to it ? 

Yours most truly, 

G.B. 



[Glycyrrhizine is still used by some photographers, 
although not to the same extent as formerly. It is 
generally added to the collodion. If added roMy by 
a person inexperienced in its properties, it has great 
tendency to produce negatives of excessive density and 
hardness, and we believe that that is the general com- 
plaint about it. Some kinds of collodion also give suffi- 
ciently dense pictures without it, and those kinds which 
do not require it at first, frequently acquire density in 
keeping ; and thus, even with its greatest admirers, gly- 
cyrrhizine is only of occasional assistance ; but in some 
cases we must admit that it is of great service, and 
might be employed with advantage more frequently, if 
photographers would take the paiuB to study and un- 
derstand its action. 

For our own part we prefer it in Jhe bath, and a 
reference to part of the article on A<X!ELERATiNa agents, 
which will appeal* in our next week's Dictionary^ will 
give some useftd information. 

ANSWERS TO MTNOE QUBEIES. 
White Positives on Glass. — JKxcel^or, — C. i?»— 

Rectified ether, ep. gr. *7*20 5 drachms 

Alcohol sp. gr. -825 3 „ 

Pyroxyllne 5 grains. 

Bromide of cadmium 2 „ 

Chloride of cadmimii ... I „ 

Iodide of potassiam 3 „ 

The above formula, in addition to the information given in 
No. 1, p. 12, will enable you to take good positives. 

Spots on Collodion Positives.— J". T^, C. sends a positive 
collodion portrait, which, on viewing by transmitted light, j^ 
pears covered with a multitude of very small opaque spots. We 
have met with similar annoying visitors in our own practice. Pre- 
quently they are caused by t^ie collodion having been used too 
soon aifter mixing ; the addition of the alcoholic soluUon of iodide 
of potassium to the ether sometimes precipitates a Uttle of the 
iodide of potassium in the form of a fine white powder, and if 
the collodion be used before that has entirelysettled, spots are 
sure to make their appearance on the film. The remeay is ob- 
vious ; either employ a weaker solution of iodide of potassium, 
or iodise with a ca^Lmium or ammonium salt. A siimlar effect 
is sometimes produced in a curious state of the bath : — the pic- 
tures are in other respects as good as could be desired, but, on 
examining either the interior of the sides of the bath, the 
dipper, or the surface of the collodion plate as it comes from 
the iMith, thousands of minute hair-like crystals may be seen. 
We have hitherto entirely failed in finding a remedy, except 
by the use of fresh materuds ; we suspect that the crystals are 
either nitrUe of silver, caused by the nitrate having been fUsed 
at too high a temperature, or oxalate of silver, arising from a 
minute quantity of oxalic add being introduced into we collo- 
dion with the pyroxyllne ; this acid being frequently produced, 
even in rather large quantities, if the temperature of the adds 
be too high during the preparation of the pyroxyllne. 

Removing the Black Vabnish fbom Glass Positives. 
— Photographer asks how to remove the black varnish from the 
back of a glass positive, as he wishes to use it as a negative, and 
take a paper copy from it. The positive must be laid face 
downwards in a dish, and then turpentine must be covered over 
it; when the varnish is partially softened and dissolved, 
fresh turpentine must be added, and so on until all the black 
varnish is removed. It will be a tedious job, as no friction must 
be used, and the greatest care will be necessary^ or the film will 
be loosened, and the picture be destroyed. We are here sup- 
posing that the black vwrmsh employed is the ordinary one 
soluble in turpentine ; if it be insoluble, however, other solvents, 
such as alcohol or benzol, must be tried. We give the above 
information as desired ; but at the same time do not think that 
it will answer the purpose our correspondent wants it for. The 
appearance of a good positive when looked through is so fkint, 
and the density of even the highest lights is so mconsiderable, 
that we doubt if it could be used aa a negative from wMoh tg 
print anything like a satisfiictory picture. 
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TSAKSPABBirT SPOTS IK COLLODION PofilTIYES.— 0fl6 
nmanff the Ifaiiy complains of a number of transparent spots^about 
the sue of a small pin's head, appearing in the nvhites of positive 
piotures about a week after they are finished, the nme not 
being vimished. The most likely oause for sud^ an occurrence 
would be insufficient washing after fixing in hypo, or cyanide ; 
the former especially would be apt to form such marks, and 
destroy the picture. 

Ahkonia tK THE Bath.— fn a Fix has been neutralising the 
add in his baUi with ammonia ; the red titmus paper changes 
colour a Uttle, so does the blue. When a picture is taken the 
plate turns black all over on developing, and gives no trace of 
the subject. Our corre^ndent has evidently mistaken the 
alteration in colour which blue litmus paper assumes when 
wetted, for an indication of slight acid reaction. The bath, in 
reality, is alkaline, and, to oorreot it, a trace of either acetic or 
nitric acid must be used. Ammonia should not have been used 
in the first instance. Carbonate of soda is the best alkali to add 
to a too acid bath. 

TuM OVEB PosmvB PiCTXJBES. — Nil Desperandum has 
taken several pictures on enammdled iron tablets, which, when 
dried, api>eared coated wiUi a light blue haie over the before 
perfect picture, rendering it indistinct. When immersed in 
water the film dinppears, and the picture looks clear again. 
We do, not know the cause of the phenomenon, except that 
we think it depends in a great measure on the state of the 
pyrozyline in tne collodion. It may be remedied bv holding 
before a fire until the tablet is too hot to touch ; the hase then 
disappears, and leaves the picture perfect. Varnishing after- 
wards is an improvement, although not absolutely necessary. 

No Etbs ! — Focus has built a new glass room, and has had 
some palings near his dark room tarred, and since that occurrence 
every picture has no eyee. Do we think the smell of the tar ex- 
tracts anyproperties firam the bath, or interferes with the develop- 
ment ? We think that the smell of tar, unless so strong as to 
be absolutely unbearable, would be of no effect ia the process. 
The most amy reason for such a physiological phenomenon is, 
that in removing to a new glassroom proper attention has not been 
paid to the dir^on whence the li^t falls, which, catering the 
lens, produces a misty appearance. Lay a board the width 
of the camera along the top of the camera, projecting over the 
kns as fur as posnble without cutting off any of the field, and 
over this throw a piece of black cloth ; this will doubtless prove 
an antidote to this ophthalmic effect. 

TiGNsms PosirrnES on QLASS.—Okemieui asks how the 
pecubar halo or vignette iq>pearaooe is given to positives. A 
very pretty vignette effect ma^ be produced in the following 
manner :— Cut out of a large piece of black card a hole of the 
desired ^ape for the vigncite, and a trifle larger in diameter 
than the niU aperture of the lens. Flaoe imk on a stand or 
foot, 00 that it Is exactly the same height as the lens ; then, 
having arranged the sitter and foavmed properly, place the hole 
at su<3i distance in firont of the lens, that on looking at the 
ground glass the picture presents the Squired vignette appear- 
ance, remembering, that the nearer the card is to the sitter, the 
larger will be the space in the picture contained in the vignette. 
If it be desired that the vignette picture should vanish in a 
white halo, the card should be wkUe and well illuminated ; 
whilst, if the picture be required to vanish into a black 
ground, the card must be black, and the greatest care should be 
token to ke^ all light away from it. 

KmUUBBSION OF THE PLATE BEFORE DBVELOFIKG.— 

F. S» L. asks whether it is injurious to dip the plate into the 
bath alter exposure in the camera, as he finds with large ^tes 
it helps the developing sdiution to flow more evenly. With 
9OM0 ooUodiams a reunmersion in this way would tend to give a 
fbggy picture, but we have not usually foimd this to te the 
caae, and decidedly are in favour of using a sample of cdlodion 
which win admit of such a proceeding. Bdnimersion is a very 
great assiitanoe in many respects, as it not only helps in the more 
even ik>w of the devek^[nng solution, but when the exposure has 
been protracted for ten minutes or more, it would be nearlv im- 
peerible otherwise to cover the plate at once with the developer, 
and it also removes any tittle particles of dust which may luive 
settled on ^e eurilMe, which would form centres of irregular 
aetion (or sdid nuclei of kmg tailed comets, as the jms^en would 
ny). Itediinaiig also thoroughly moistens the film all over, 
aad aakee the iqiper part, which has nearly or quite dried, 
equal in its developoMit with the lower^ moist part. 



Gbanulab Appeabance IK Albitmenised Fafbb Po8^ 
ITTES. — C. S. asks how to prevent paper positives (botii plain, 
salted, and albumemsed) from becommg speckled and yellow, tad 
indoses two specimens. A similar elfect is produced when the 
positive is removed too soon fhmi the hypo, bath, wliea re- 
moved too soon from the washing water after fixing, or when 
the fixing bath is too weak, or has been in use too long. Is'o 
remedy is known. It may be prevented, however, in the follow- 
ing way : — employ a new (or nearly so) fixing bath of a not Um 
streng& than 2 ounces to the pint, wash uie prints in water 
before fixing, and then keq> them in the hypo, for at least a 
quarter of an hour. When fixed, wash in a large dish of oc^ 
water for forty-eight hours, changing the water every eight 
hours, then give them one or two short washes in hot water, 
and dry. If required to be coloured, it should be done befoce 
fixing. See second answer to /. £. 

Vabnish fob Negatives.— Fm^oi.— We use a colouriess 
spirit varnish imported from France, which is appUed with heat ; 
but wo confess ignorance as to its composition, and fihould feel 
obliged if some reader cleverer than ourselves would enlighten 
us. See answer to " Bungler," vol. i., p. 24. 

LeaTHEB fob Ck>LLODION POSITTVES.— .i[ffMI<0«r idLB whit 

kind of leather is used for taking portraits on. The kind known 
under the name of "Patent Calf" is the best for this purpose; 
it can be obtained at any leather warehouse. 2. Brunswkk 
black. 3. Whichever you like ; the terms are used indiscrimi- 
natdy. 

TO C0EEESP0NDENT8. 

W. H. H.— Collodion will lose its fluidity when ka>t, owing to 
the evaporation of ether. Cadmium collodion also beoom& 
glutinous when kept even closely stoppered. The reaaon b 
supposed to be a reaction of the metaUic salt on the pyroxy- 
line, but very Uttle is known about it. The addition of iodide 
of potassium to the iodising compound will prevent such an 
occurrence. 

B. B.— Most of the elementary works on photography would 
contain the information you desire. Our oatechism, we 
should think, would be your best guide. 

An Amateub.— 1. Citrate of the protoxide of iron. 2. Either 
equal parts, or a saturated solution. 3. The authors stated so. 
4. Floating will do. 6. Amber varnish would not do so wc^ 
as a spirit vamirii. 

J. B. — ^The chemical part of the process for taking pictures by 
gaslight is the same as for daylight, but, or course, the 
fn«c^fiica/ arrangements must be oiflerent. 2. See answer 
to S. P. Q. R. 3. Stereoscopic pictures may easHv be taken 
with a common camera. The two positions for the oamen 
must first be dedded upon, and then a picture taken fjpom 
each position. These two will then be stereoscopic if printed 
from and mounted properly. The objection to this mode of 
working is, that the object is liable to move in the interval of 
time elapsing between the two exposures. 

Ekqttibeb.— P. C. S. means Fellow of the Chemical Socie^. 

W. D. — ^Iodide of ammonium. 

T. T.— The desired information will appear very sh(»tly in the 
"Catechism." In the meantime see answer to £. B. G., 
vol. i., p. 23. Yes. Will our correspondent kindly fiivour 
us with the names of one or two persons in his town, who 
would be likely to undertake the agency of the "News P'^ 

M. H.— We do not think you can do any good with either col- 
lodion ; try how they work after mixing them together, and 
allowing them to stand for twenty-four hours. 

S. K. W.— See answer to •* Nil Desperandum." 

G. D. S.— A. S. L.— K. v.— Anthonv.—See answer to S. P. Q. E. 

E. C.—G.— Subscriber.— F. C— An Amateur. — Cornish. — 
F. L. B. — Our correspondents will see that it is out of our 
power to save them the trouble which is indispensable in 
mastering the principles of any science. 

Seeeived .—Subscriber— J. H.— W.D.—W.M.— J. W.— J. P.O. 
J.W.— J. B. P.— J. C. S. — J. W. N. — G. M. F. — J. W. — 

Earnest— T. S. 



\* All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. 
Cbookes, care of Messrs. Potter and Galpin, Belle Sauvjige 
Yard. Private letters isr the Editor, addressed to the ofri^ 
should, in all cases, be marked " private.'' 
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APPROACHING PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. 
In January next an Exhibition of the Photogiuphic 
Society will be held in the Old Water Colour 
Society's Rooms, Pall Mall East^ which we have no 
doubt will be highly successful, as that is a locality 
which is easily accessible, not only to photographers, 
but also to those who take an interest in photographic 
progress. And again, the ^Etcilities for hanging, and 
the good arrangement of light will conduce materially 
to the success of the intended exhibition. The Council 
of the Society have passed a resolution which has not 
only astonished us, but many others. We have re- 
ceived several communications on the subject, but^ as 
our space is very valuable, we do not feel justified in 
giving anything more than a general notification of 
the fact^ because we are sure that if the Council will 
only reconsider the subject^ they will see that there 
has been a degree of precipitancy in passing the re- 
solution which will not stand the test of deliberation. 

The resolution is to the following effect : — " That no 
photographs will be admitted that have been exposed 
in shop windows, or otherwise publicly exhibit^ in 
this country." As we have said, we have received 
remonstrances on the subject, and we perceive that 
dissatis&ction is expressed in other quarters. The 
resolution can excite but one feeling, that of dis- 
approval It seems to us to be a most effective 
attempt to defeat the object of exhibityns, because 
it will easily be seen that to exclude a photograph 
from an exhibition, simply because it has-been ex- 
hibited in the shop windows, is a most arbitrary re- 
gulation, since many of our leading photographers 
have their respective publishers, and it is not likely 
that a publisher would so &r forget his own interest as 
to withhold the publication of a photograph until it 
had been exhibited at the Societ/s exhibition. Take 
an instance. — There have been a series of photographs 
of Cherbourg recently published, giving views not only 
of the fortifications, but also of the combined fleets of 
England and France. Now it is very certain that to 
prohibit the exhibition of these would be to lose the 
sale of them, because the interest attaching to them, 
as far as regards the public, is transitory ; but some of 
them, as photographs, would be interesting to the 
visitor of a photographic exhibition. It is clear that 
such a resolution cannot but have a bad influence upon 
exhibitors, more especially upon those photographers 
who publish annually. If the resolution means any- 
thing, it means that it will be strictly adhered to ; but, 
to put all doubt upon the matter out of the question, 
we have it upon official authority, that " this resolu- 
tion will of course be strictly carried out by those who 
iieceive the photographic works and arrange them on 
tf e walls." Yet, on the same authority, we are in- 
Ibrmed that the ** resolution is not intended to exclude 
ke works of our photographic brethren exhibited at 



the exhibition in Edinburgh." Now, unless political , 
or geographical changes have taken place of which we 
are not cognizant, we believe that our brethren on the 
north side of the Tweed belong to "this country." 
Altogether there is a vagmeness in the resolution which 
will preclude the possibility of carrying it out. How 
are the hanging committee, which is generally composed 
of metropolitan members of the Society, to know what 
has been exhibited in Dublin, Leeds, York, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow. And again, are there not many who annually 
make the Photographic Society's Exhibition the object 
of a journey to London ? and it cannot be expected 
that they can have seen what has been exhibited in 
the shops of London any more than the Londoner can 
have seen what has been exhibited in provincial shop 
windows. There is always, in connection with photo- 
graphic views, a local interest which requires that 
they should be exhibited in the localities in which they 
are taken, in order to repay the trouble and expense 
attendant upon their production. But how unjust to 
exclude them from the benefit of metropolitan exhi- 
bition. If the Council are determined to have a reso- 
lution passed to prevent that re-exhibition of pictures 
which has so marked the last one in Coventry Street, 
let them pass a resolution to the following eflfect : — 
" That no photographs will be admitted that have been 
exhibited at previous exhibitions." 

We have been kindly informed by a correspondent 
thatj judging from present appearances, there is every 
likelihood of a very good collection being formed at Edin- 
burgh. The exhibition opens in December ; and* a new 
feature has been introduced by the managers of the ex- 
hibition in the shape of prize medals. It is intended 
that they shall be of two classes. The one for the best 
photograph produced by a member of their own Society, 
the other to be given to the photographer of the best 
picture, he not being a member, but an exhibitor. We 
are of opinion that this cannot in any way benefit the 
cause of photography. As all our readers know, there 
is no need of sudi a stimulant to exertion. There is 
too much friendly rivalry in the ranks of photography 
to need the bait of a silver medal We aU know that 
every photographer endeavours to produce the best 
picture he can, hence the thousands upon thousands 
of attempts which are daily and hourly being made 
in order to improve upon past successes. Again, 
it must be a matter of considerable difficulty to decide 
what constitutes the best picture, seeing that photo- 
graphy can be applied to so many things. For in- 
stance, here are some of the difficulties which arise in 
our mind. Will the prize be given for the best land- 
scape, the best portrait, or the best copy of a picture ? 
All these branches are very important in their way, 
and to each ought a medal to be awarded. Some people 
admire nothing in photography but landscapes ; others, 
picture copies ; and a very large section of those in- 
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terested in photographic matters, portraits. So that 
here will be the introduotion of an apple of discord, 
and whateyer direddon.the wisdom of the adjudicators 
may take, it is certain that a great number will be dis- 
satiisfied. However, we must await the result of this 
new experiment to see if our forebodings will be borne 
out bjr actual experience. 



ON THE CALOTYPE PROCESS. 

Each negative process possesses advantages which it is 
utterly impossible to combine, and for this reason only, 
men never can agree as to the best method of getting a 
negative. For architecture, and indeed almost any 
class of subjects except statuary, paper gives results 
fine enough to satisfy a very fiistidious taste; And 
in truth, for boldness and large pictures, glass gives 
no better results than this. Mudd's *' wax-paper" 
rocks, old cottages, <fec., and Turner's "calotype" old 
oaksy &o,f equal anything of the same size that we 
meet with, whether glass or paper. Again, for a fort- 
night's trip, dry plates are perhaps the most con- 
venient, having the advantages of great certainty ; no 
need of development until our journey is finished ; and 
tfood for any subject, statuaiy, water, or landscape ; — 
but, for a six weeks' trip this process would be very 
inconvenient on account of the weight of such a quan- 
tity of plates (especially if large ones), the uncertainty 
of their keeping so long, and tibe trouble of packing so 
many. Wet collodion, with its tents, <fec., maikes quite a 
load for a horse, and in some places it would be impos- 
sible to transport it. Paper alone is left to a man in 
these cases, and his choice lies betwixt wax-paper and 
calotype. Perhaps for boldness and shai'pness the 
latter is the better of the two, but in point of cheap- 
ness it is infinitely preferable, and certainly it is less 
difficult (i. e., as far as I can judge, and I know both) 
to a beginner. One difficulty alone there is in it, and 
that ib our first consideration ; viz., — 

The Paper. — Of all the papers which I have worked, 
none give as fine results as the old " Turner's." Its 
even, close grain had almost thcuniformity of glass, 
and its dense skies needed no stopping out : but a]^r a 
time this make of paper grew less uniform, and became 
also spotted all over in the process of bringing out the 
picture, owing to there being small portions of iron in 
its texture, which unfitted it for this process. What- 
man's, or Hollingaworth's as it is now called, is perfectly 
free from all impurities, works beautifiilly white and 
clean, and, indeed, would be the perfection of calotype 
paper but for the one defect — ^the want of density in the 
blacks ; this fault cannot be remedied by any care, and we 
must either rest content with a dirti/ sky, or fill it out, 
which is sometimes impossible. The French paper 
is utterly useless for this purpose, and no amateur 
need make the experiment and waste his time. From 
what I have heard, I should almost advise a beginner 
to "^ork a few sheets of Turner's, procured at any 
trustworthy dealer s. When the paper is cut to the 
size of the dark slide, the second thing is 

To Iodise. — ^Take any quantity of distiUed water, 
and to each ounce add 1 5 grains of nitrate of silver. In 
another vessel put the same quantity of distilled water, 
adding 15 grains of iodide of potassium ; dissolve, then 



pour the solutions together, and a yellow precipitate of 
iodide of silver will l^ formed, and will sink to the bot- 
tom ; pour off the liquid, but be carefiil that none of the 
precipitate is lost ; add 3 or 4 ounces of rain or dis- 
tilled water; stir with glass rod; let it remain to 
settle ; pour off, and repeat this washing. The reason 
of this washing may appear intricate to the beginner, 
but the separation of the iodine from the iodide of 
potassium, which leaves the latter to go to the silver, and 
form iodide of silver, causes the nitric acid to be free to 
unite with thepotassium, and to form nitrate of potaaaium, 
which latter, being BoltMe in water, whilst the iodide 
of silver is insoluUe^ is washed away, or nearly so, in 
these changes of water. When it is well washed, pour 
off, carefully as before, as much water as pofi»ible, 
and then, to the precipitate from the above-mentioned 
15 grain solutions, add 140 grains iodide of potassiiun, 
and fill up with distilled water to make one ounce; 
probably these 140 grains will not cause all the pn- 
cipUcUe to dissolve ; in which case^ add a few grains 
at a time until the whole of the iodide of silver is dis- 
solved, and the solution becomes quite clear. This 
is called the double solution of iodide of potaastum 
and silver, and must be applied to the papers cut to 
the sijee of the dark frame. To apply it sOme use 
the glass dish and float, others the glass rod, but I 
think the brush made for photographic purposes is more 
convenient and less troublesome. Lay the paper on a 
piece or two of blotting paper, and brush the 8<dution 
well over it, first along and then acrau the sheet, and 
hang it up to get dry, or nearly sa A man may readily 
brush over thirty or more in an hour ; and as (when 
well washed) they will keep any length of time, or, to 
speak more truly, improve with keeping, one need not 
fear doing too many. When the sheets are dry, or 
approaching dryness, place them in some large vessel 
of water Mo wash out the superfluous iodide of 
potassium which was used to dissolve the iodide of silver 
in the first preparation. To do this effectually the 
sheets must be moved about, and the water changed 
twice or thrice, until each piece is of a deep primrose 
colour; some papers require three hours only, none 
should be washed less, some four or five, and I have 
met with one paper which had to be washed for six or 
seven. If in the finished negative there are white 
patches, it arises either from the potassa salt not being 
washed out, or ftt)m the liquid not being spread over 
the whole surfece of the paper. I always deem the 
well washing of the negative sheets one of the most 
necessary points in this process. I am even oare- 
ful to waidi the yellow elieets in clean water before 
hanging them up to dry. In this stage light does no 
injury, however strong ; indeed, it does ihem good to 
place them in strong sunshine. 

(To he continued.) 



NOTES FOR ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Lausanne, Switzerland, Sept, 16. 
DsAtt Sib,*— Perhaps a short gossipping account of a 
pedestrian tour lately made by myself and a iiiend lio 
the valley of Zennatt and Aosta may not be unintereeit. 
ing to some of your readefrs. B^ng amateur phoi ' 
graphers, we determined to try how fiur we ooi 
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prosecute our fkvourite art on such an excursion with- 
out bothering ourselves with too much "impedimenta." 
Photography was only a secondary affair; a fact 
necessaiy to be borne in mind. But we kept our pho- 
tographic eye open throughout our tour, and perhaps 
a note or two as to what we saw worthy of the 
photographer's attention may prove useful to some of 
our brethren of the camera intending a similar excur- 
sion next season. 

Although I had had very little practice in any of 
the dry or preservative processes, and that practice had 
not paiijicularly prepossessed me in favour of any of 
them, I determined to try the oxymel process of Mr. 
Lewdlyn, which seemed to me to offer the gi*eatest 
&cility in jMreparation, and the greatest probabilities of 
success in the result This determination I came to 
in order to avoid the disagreeable necessity of develop- 
ing my negatives "^ roiUe'' at night in a strange 
place, and after a hard day's walk, when sleep is abso- 
lutely necessary. Now the plates (stereoscopic) so 
prepared were all successful as far as exposure, develop- 
ment) and intensity were concerned ; biU (how oflen 
lias the poor amateur thus to qualify his most success- 
ful results I) a mishap befel them, which i-endered all 
more or less worthless for printing purposes. Not pos- 
sessing a box for holding glass plates, I borrowed one 
from a friend. This box waa made of tin, with internal 
grooves as usual, but^ unfortimately, the interior is 
blackened with a very coarse lampblack, mixed with 
some vehicle, and smells like Hie strongest soot from an 
ordinary coal fire. Although I took the precaution of 
placing some papier Joseph on the top of the plates to 
prevent their shaking about, I found the plates, when 
I took them out in order to develop them, covered over 
with little black atoms from ike lampblack, which it 
was impossible to get rid of by washing, and which 
bespangled the developed plates with spots, stars, and 
comets, according to the shape and size of the particles 
deposited. I inclose a print^ a bit of the Gomer 
glacier, which runs into the valley of 2*ermatt Here 
you can stand on the green grass and touch the glacier 
with your hand at the same time. The negative was 
developed some ten or twelve days after exposure. 
Had idl the plates been as free from spots as that, I 
shbidd have esteemed them worth jwreserving as memen- 
toes o£ places I may not have an opportunity of re- 
visiting. My misfortune, or, as some may think it, 
my want of foresight, may prove a useful caution to 
beginners not to employ similarly blackened boxes for 
holding their oxymel plates. 

With the print of the glacier I send you another 
taken by me last week on a plate prepared according 
to the novel formula about which I wrote to you. The 
plate had been sensitised a week ; exposure, 3i| minutes. 
If you think the result tolerable, I shall be happy to give 
you more particulars concerning the process. 

In addition to these oxymel plates, I took with me a 
few plates prepared most carefUlly according to Dr. H. 
Norris's plan. I presume my collodion was not 
adapted for the process, for I got no good results. The 
same coUodion which gave good negatives with four or 
five minutes' exposure, when employing oxymel, afforded 
but a feint positive when employing Norris's formula; 
and I am convinced, from a number of experiments 
caif fully made since my return home, that the oxymel 



or syrup processes are the easiest^ and by far the most 
certain of all the preservative processes. To do any- 
thing at all with gelatine, it is necessary to have a 
sample of pyroxyline made by a very experienced 
hand, and even then the preparation of t^e plates 
is much more difficult and tedious, the exposure 
very long, and the results, in my opinion, no bett^. 
In the last number of one of your contempo- 
raries there is a paper by Mr. LeweUyn on a modi- 
fied oxymel process, which will be found most excel- 
lent, although it is diametrically opposed in theory 
and practice to the opinions of Dr. H. Norris and 
others. Mr. LeweUyn would add to our many obliga- 
tions to him if he would tell us exactly what formula 
for the silver bath he uses, and whether he manufac- 
tures his own collodion, or whether he employs, as 
I have been told he does, that made by Pouting. 
While the English photographic authorities inculcate 
the necessity of having a bath slightly acid, the French 
and other continental authorities, Davanne, Monk- 
hoven, «kc., as strongly insist upon a neutral one, nay, 
ev^i one with a ^ghtly alkaline reaction. I have 
been trying lately, idde by side, a neutral and an acid 
one, both for wet and dry collodion. The films senst^ 
tised in either bath are equally free from fog, but the 
neutral bath gives fer greater rapidity and density of 
image. I have employed dbtilled water and rain- 
water for the bath, without any perceptible diff*OTence 
in the results. But this is a long digression from our 
road to Zermatt. & 

{To be amtimed.) 

[Our corre^ndent has forwarded U0 two very beautiful 
pictures; they eiu^ speak vdumes for the excellenoe of the 
processes by which they were taken. The one of the glacier luw 
a few " comets " in one comer ; but they are evidently owing 
to the unphilosophioal manner in which the maker of the tin 
box had tried to make it further opaque. Besides, comets at 
this present season are objects of great interest. We shall be 
glad to receive a full account of the novel mode by which the 
second named plate was prepared, as also the continuation of 
the present article, whidi we are sure will be read with great 
interest.] 
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On Copies of Designs producei> by Tka ADitB&EKCtt 

OF THE VaPOUKS OF PHOSPHORUS, SULPHUR, ChLO* 

BINE, AND Sulphuretted Hydrogen. By M. A, B. 
One of the professors of the Technological University of 
Florence, M.A.B., made in July last, and published in the 
last number of the Nnovo Cimento^ some interesting ex])efi- 
ments on the mode of reproducing engravings and designs 
by means of vapours of diflferent substances, described by 
M. Ni6pce de St. Victor in his paper of March last. We gplveF 
a hasty analysis of this interesting communication. 

A design exposed for a certain time to the vapours of 
phosphorus reproduces itself when brought in contact with 
paper prepared with chloride of silver. The vapours con- 
densed upon the outlines of the design, and not on the ground, 
decompose the salt of silver, and produce faint lines which 
represent the blacks of the design. To obtam a good r^Mro- 
duction, it is necessary that thetlesign should remain exposed 
to the action of the phosphorus about three-cjuarters of an 
hour, and remain in contact with the sensitive paper for 
twenty minutes. The chloride of silver not decomposed ig 
dissolved by placing the paper on the hypoedphite of soda^ 
and afterwards washing it m pure wator. The proof thur 
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obtained is faithful, but it is not an artistic proof, and the 
original design is always destroyed or spotted. 

A design can be reproduced by exposing it for some 
moments to the vapour of iodine, and pressing it against a 
paper sized with starch, and glazed like ordinary letter paper. 
A single exposure to the vapour of iodine may give several 
copies, but they become effaced in time, and the original is 
always a little dama^. 

One may operate m the same manner with the vapours of 
sulphur, smpnuretted hydrogen, and chlorine. In the case 
of the two first named vapours, the paper is prepared with 
the chloride of silver. In the case of chlorine, a sheet 
of paper sized with starch, and soaked in a solution of 
iodide of potassium, on coming in contact with the chlorine, 
has its iodide decomposed ; the liberated iodine colours the 
starch a sky-blue, which designs the blacks of the engraving. 

What are the essential elements of the reproduction? 
What are tiiie agents which modify them? It was quite 
natural to think at first of the chemical action, and to assure 
ourselves if it really works. In fact, the condensation 
of the vapours is always greater where there is the 
greatest affinity between the vapours and the substance with 
which the outlines of the design are found. Among the 
numerous experiments which demonstrate this truth, it will 
suffice to cite the following facts : — ^In exposing to the phos- 
phorus the designs made with different substances, the 
greatest intensity of action has alwavs been obtained when 
the substance emidoyed was oily or utty matters in which, 
as is known, phoflphorus dissolves. Thus engravings 
printed in printer^s ink reproduce themselves much more 
quicldy when the ink is fresh than when it is dry or old, 
and very much more quickly than if the design had been 
traced with common ink. Figures traced upon paper with 
alcohol which were allowed to dry until they became invisible, 
reproduced themsdves perfectly upon starched paper after 
exposure to the vapours of iodine. The reproduction is much 
feeoler when water is substituted for the alcohol ; it is weU- 
known, indeed, that iodine, which is very soluble in alcohol, 
is almost insoluble in water. 

Chemical action therefore intervenes in the phenomenon, 
but it is not the essential or unique cause. The greater 
or less degree of polish of the sur&ce exposed to the vapours, 
for example, has a much greater influence. Two papers 
were expoised at the same time, tiiie one glazed, the other 
not, and a condensation was produced which was evidently 
much greater upon the second than upon the first. A fretted 
paper, imitating the skin, similar to that used by book- 
binders, reproduced the asperities in more sombre outlines 
than the ground. The borders of the paper exposed to any 
vapours whatever, especially if they are chafed, reproduce 
themselves in much deeper tints than the rest, and thus 
show that they are more charged with vapours. These last 
facts lead to the supposition that any mechanical action 
exercised on the surface of the paper would determine an 
unequal condensation of the vapours to which it might be 
exposed. Now, experience has proved that a desi^ made 
upon paper by rubbing it so lightlv with a point that the 
outlines were not visible to the eye, snowed itself distinctly as 
soon as the paper was exposed to the vapours of iodine. . . . 
To render the appearance of the design much more distinct, 
it is advisable to operate upon paper sized with starch and 
glazed, to expose it to the vapours of iodine, and then to 
plunge it in water ; the design tnen shows itself of a beautiful 
azure blue upon a much clearer ground. 

By pressing upon a sheet of paper a seal or a plate of 
engraved copper, and afterwards exposing the paper to the 
vapour of iodine, the outlines are seen to appear, even when 
the paper is washed after the action of the point or of the 
seal pressed against it, and dried before exposure to the 
vapours of iocune. A plate of well-polished class presents 
the same phenomenon, but in a much feebler degree, and if 
we operate by pressure, Una pressure must be much 



ronger. 

AH these experiments and many others lead to the con- 



clusion that the cause of the fact announced by M. Nicpce 
de St. Victor, is the mechanical alteration that the sheet of 
paper undergoes in certain points, and that this prindpd 
cause is in many cases modified by the chemical action which 
operates between the vapours sSnd the substance of which 
the design is coinposed. It will be true, in general, that each 
time that a suruice has undergone a meclianical action d" 
any kind in some of its parte, it acquires on these parts the 
property of condensing all the vapours that &11 upon it, a^ 
combinmg with them in a special manner. We have re- 
course in this way to a ratlier similar theory to that by 
which the images of Moeer have been explained, whidi were 
probably traced by a condensed vapour, after a mechanical or 
physical action had modified upon some points the molecular 
condition of the sur£&ce. The images obtained by M. Karsten 
upon plates of glass or metal by means of electrical dxBcharges, 
and which begone visible by exposure to any YB;poQT who- 
ever, prove that electricity is apt to produce the nK^ecalar 
alteration which.afterwards determines tiie condensation of 
the vapours, unless one prefers to admit that the electricity 
alters the veil of vapour of water which naturally corers 
the sur£Gu;e of the body acted upon by it. 

Are light and heat able to produce analogous effects? 
M. A. B. has made some experiments with a view to answer 
these questions, but they have not led to any conclusive 
result ; the only fiict very clearly observed is the followiiiff : 
a white paper placed in the focus of a lens exposed to the 
solar rays, and left to itself for a certain time afterwards to 
re-establish the equilibrium of the temperature, and ih^i ex- 
posed to the vapours of the iodine, has presented a white spot 
at the point which corresponded to the fixms ; which proves 
that at this point the condensation of the vapour was less 
than elsewhere. Others will find perhaps better means of evi- 
dencing the action of light and heat. 

In conclusion, eveijuiing induces us to brieve that the 
differenti^enomena like those pointed out by MM. Nicpce, 
Miiser, Karsten, have their common orimn in the m<^ecular 
alteration produced, on certain points of me sur&ce of a body, 
by a change of position that some molecules have undergone ; 
this displacement, this new state of equilibrium, may afta- 
wards become in its time the cause of tne unequal condensa- 
tions of vapour. The laws which govern these different 
attractive actions remain hidden like afi the laws of nK>lecu]ar 
mechanics. — Cosmos, 



€xxiud ^otittn. 

THR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT THB CRYSTAL 

PALACE. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

There is here an almost utter absence of compositive pho- 
tography, except in the productions of Mr. RoHosod, of 
Leamington, which almost reconcile us to the principle 
which we believe scarcely applicable to photography. JBut 
we will not now enter mto the question, as it would be 
foreign to our purpose, and would require more space than 
we have at command, but at some future time we may take 
the subject ud, as much on account of its applicability, its 
utility, and tne general considerations which may be urged 
in fftvour of its use, as of what may be said against it 
We have no objection to single or even double figure sub- 
jects, which can be taken in one sitting ; what we most ob- 
ject to is the patching process. The photograph, " Fading 
away,*' is an exquisite picture of a painful subject. There 
is such an amoimt of true feeling in it, that we cannot bdp 
giving it a lengthy notice. The picture is treated in the 
following manner, and is an exemplification of these beaatifid 
lines by me poet Shelley : — 

» Mast, then, that peerleM fonn 
Which love and admiration cannot ticw 
WHhont a beating heart; those axmre rehu, 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow 
That lorelv ootUne, whidi is fob 
As breothbg morUe, perish ? " 
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In the centre is a beautiful girl, on whose countenance 
is evidently written her doom; wan and wasted, die 
reclines on an impromptu bed, behind which stands 
her sister, sorrowfully musing, and immediately &cing the 
sister is the tender mother, who gazes on the wasted 
form of her child with great maternal anxiety. On 
her knee is the Bible, which she has just been reading, 
and at the window stands the lover of the sick girl. — He 
with melancholy pensivencss is watching, from the window, 
the setting sun, which, to his eye, is evidently a type of 
her, who, for him, is no less surely "fading away." It 
seems almost incredible that such a difficult subject could 
be so beautifully treated by a merely mechanical process. 
But tJie great success which attends Mr. Robinson's efforts 
is owing to his being so ably seconded by a young lady, 
who, to say the least of it, is thoroughly able to appreciate 
and enter into the feeling of the poetry or sentiment which 
it is his object to elucidate. Be the character what it 
may, she thoroughly understands her part, tod, with an art 
peculiarly her own, she makes the picture something extra- 
ordinary. In this instance we are utterly unable to under- 
stand how she can enter into the subject in a manner so 
con amore^ because, of all characters that of a sick parson 
is the most ^hfficult to delineate. Even on the stage, assisted 
by all the trickery of the profession, a correct representation 
of the character is a triumph of artistic skill ; but when we 
come to photography, which would expose anything l^e 
extraneous sup^uousness, it is really astonishing. That 
there are defects in the picture we do not deny ; there are 
•many ; but these, we am^end, are not attributable to any 
fault of the composer, but are inseparable from the means by 
which the picture is obtained. For the size of tiie picture 
there is decidedly too much drapery on either side of the 
windows, while the arrangement of one or two things ,is 
slightly out of drawing. But probably ^ese are things 
which may be obviated in future attempts. Then, again, 
though tl:^ secondary figures which are necessary to form 
the picture are good, and are equal to the average run of 
good photographic models, yet the difference between the 
modef— the gem of models--and the others, is painfully per- 
ceptible. For instance, the figure which represents the 
sister fails to give that true expression which is requisite 
for the part assigned her. She enters but partially 
into the feeling of. the subject, and ihe expression is 
consequently forced ; hence, instead of a countenance por- 
traying mehmcholy feelings, we have one of blank musinff, 
not quite in keeping with the rest of the picture ; while 
the lady who plays the part of mother, does it so well 
that one cannot help being struck with the truly maternal 
exiiression of her face. There is all that solicitude 
which motherly instincts prompt — ^that loving gaze which 
the mother bestows on her favourite sick one. The male 
figure is well placed, and although the beholder only sees his 
back, there is in the attitude a pensiveness which at once 
tells its own story. We wish Mr. Robinson every 
success in that peculiar and difficult branch of the art ; and 
if it is to be recognised as the artistic department of photo- 
graphy, let us at least have men who can do the proper 
thing, and in the proper manner. This picture gives a good 
idea of Mr. Robinson's capabilities, and we must really warn 
Mr. O. G. Rejlander to look to his laurels. There are 
one or two other pictures in which we again have the 
favourite model. The first is a small picture entitled "I 
know.'' There is a girl walking along in a thoughtful mood, 
dressed with scrupulous care in the country fashion — ^in 
fact, the costume partakes of the antique, and it would 
require but little stretch of the fancy, to imagine that 
she was the " Evangeline " of Longfellow — by her side is a 
smiling, wicked-looking littie lass, who evidently is in the 
secret as to the cause of all this melancholia, undoubtedly the 
result of a love afEair, and the picture represents the 
time when the mischievous littie teaze is mEdlying her friend, 
and is with a chuckle uttering the words " I know." This 
|a the only att^npt we have seen at humour on the part of 
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Mr. Robinson, and he has the advantage over other com- 
positive phot<^gprapher8, that he carefulfy exchides what is 
vulgar, and knows where to stop. There is also another 
picture in which there is a cirl dying (our &vourite being 
again the modd), represented with such statue-like fidelity, 
that our admiration is divided between it and "Fading 
away." The drapery in this study is something marvellous ; 
every fold is so carefully placed, that were it a copy from a 
marble statue, ^ere could not be greater precision and 
accuracy displayed. Underneath this picture are the foUow- 
ing lines : — 

.... "She never told her love; 

Bat let concealment, like a worm V the bod, 

Fteed on her damask cheek.*' 

Admirably does the face of the model portray the feeUng of 
secret love. There is such a gentle loveableneas, and, at the 
same time, such an unmurmuring resignation, that were this 
figure painted on canvas or sculptured in marble, great praise 
would DC due to the artist who could so idealise the poet's 
description. How mudi greater, then, is the praise due to the 
artist who has borrowed the expression from a living model ! 
There are some smaller but less pretending pictures 
here by Mr. Robinson, evidentiy impersonations of 
"Little Red Riding Hood," whose adventures with the 
ravenous wolf have been more extensively read than many 
more pretentious volumes. In these pictures there is evi- 
dence of the same care in grouping which so distinguishes 
Mr. Robinson's efforts ; but the model is far inferior to the 
one we have ahready aJluded to. Probably we find a greater 
difference owing to the contrast. But if we recollect 
rightly, the nursery favourite had scarcely suchasmirking face 
as that of any of the figures in these pictures. In this lies tiie 
chief fault, that the model has been unable fully to am)re- 
ciate the task which she has to perform ; but in t^e hanoiB of 
such a skilful trainer as Mr. Robinson we may hope to see 
greater results. Altocetiier, the " Red Riding Hood "series 
cannot by any means be compared with the other studies we 
have noticed. While we see many of Mr. Rolnnson's best 
productions here, we miss that most charming of all his 
poetic subjects, " Juliet," that was exhibited at South Ken- 
sington, and which we shall not soon forget. There is also 
one frame which was exhiMtedat Coventry-street Exhibition, 
with three studies, viz., " Vanity," " Fear,;' " Devotion." All 
these are remarkably clever, but his decided success is his 
study of " Fear." There is in the face such a true expression 
of fear, that the inscription is needless. How strikingly 
it contrasts with those maudlin attempts to illustrate fear, 
which are constantiy made in the ghost pictures for the 
stereoscope. There is a refined ddiowiy in the expression 
which is not to be met with but at rare intervals in 
compositive photography. What does Mr. Robinson think 
of the suggestion of illustrating Longfellow's EvangeHne? 
Here is an opportunity for him to enter upon a subject 
which he is fully competent to handle. There is in that 
poem all the simplicity and genuineness of feeling which 
are necessary for tnis class of picture. 



CHEMICAL NOKENCLATUBE. 

{Continued.), 

In the next number of the "Photographic News'* 
we propose to give a table of the symbols and equiva- 
lents of substances used in photography. Before pro- 
ceeding with the subject of metals and metalloids, we 
shall describe, as briefly as is consistent with clearness, 
the nature of the composition of the different gases 
referred to in the preceding articles. 

Oxygen is a transparent and colourless gas, the 
specific gravity of which is about 1-1007. Its pro- 
perties will be gathered from the necessary references 
to it in future articles. 
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Hydrogen, like oxygen, is a permanently elastic 
gas, the specific gravity of which is sixteen times less 
than oxygen. It combines with the latter gas in 
equal proportions to form water. 

Nitrogen, or, as it is sometimes termed, azote, is a 
colourless and inodorous gas, of a specific gravity a 
trifle less than oxygen, viz., 0*9748. This gas, in the 
proportion of 80 parts to 20 of oxygen, forms atmo- 
spheric air. 

Nitrous acid is formed by condensing the vapour 
arising from the mixture of oxygen and deutoxide of 
azote. If 100 measures of the former is mixed with 
200 of the latter, it immediately condenses to 100, 
and the result is a deep red vapour, termed nitrous acid 
vapour, which, when cool enough, is condensed to the 
acid above" mentioned. The proportions in which 
nitrogen and oxygen combine to form 



Protoxide, consisU of 

Deutoxide 

Hvponitrous acid ... 

Nitrous add 

KitricAcid 



100 azote, and 50 oxygen. 
100 „ 100 „ 
100 „ 160 „ 
100 „ 200 „ 
100 ,, 250 „ 



There are seven hydrogenated acids, or hydradds, 
all of which are formed by the imion of 1 equivalent 
of hydrogen to 1 of chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
sulphur, selenium, or tellurium. As only one acid is 
given by the combination of hydrogen with each of 
these metalloids, the symbols are thus written : — ^Hy- 
drochloric acid, H CI ; hydrobromic, H Br; hydriodic, 
HI; hydrc^oric, HF, &c 

The union of hydracids and oxacids with bases forms 
salts ; the combinations of hydrochloric acid and nitric 
acid with potash and lime give salts of those substances. 
In the formation of hydracid salts one may as reason- 
ably attribute it to a simple union with the base, as to 
the decomposition of the hydradd, the radical of which, 
in uniting with tiie metal of the base, abandons the 
hydrogen, which, with the oxygen of this same base, 
forms water. When the reaction takes place, in the 
midst of a liquid, and the salt remains dissolved, it 
cannot be known exactly what passes. For example, 
hydrochloric acid (H CI) uniting with potash CK O), 
may as well rq>resent hydrochlorate of potash (H CI, 
K O), as the chloride of potassium (K CI) and water 
(H O) ; but if the salt which is foimed be insoluble, 
the decomposition of the acid and the base is rendered 
visible. It is thus that hydrochloric acid, united to 
the oxide of silver, gives insoluble chloride of silver 
and water, which may be thus stated : H CI + Ag O 
= Ag CI -H H O, hydrochloric acid + oxide of silver = 
chloride of silver + water. 

In the salts formed by an oxacid it is generally ad- 
mitted that the acids unite with the base to form the 
salt ; in this case there is no decomposition of the acid 
or the base ; thus : H O.N O, + Ag O = Ag O.N O^ 
+ H O, nitric acid + oxide of silver = nitrate of oxide of 
silver + water. 

The equivalent of water which was united to the 
acid is alone separated. These two bodies, resulting 
from the action of an hydracfd or an oxacid upon a 
metallic oxide, are both equally salts. 

There is a compound body which, in its general 
effects, has all the characteristics of a simple body; 
this body is cyanogen, represented by the cymbol Oy, 
as if it were indeed a simple body, though it is in tm^ 



composed of 2 equivalents of carbon to 1 of nitrc^^n, 
C, N. Cyanogen may be produced by heating char- 
coal and ammonia in contact. Combined with potas- 
sium, it forms a compound very frequently employed 
in photographic operations, viz., cyanide of potassium, 
K Cy. It is to the presence of this gas that Prussiau 
blue owes its brilliimt colour, and its combination with 
hydrogen and other bodies produces several acids in 
very extensive use, among which is included that 
deadly poison hydrocyanic acid, commonly called 
prussic acid. 

Ammonia itself is a compound possessing singular 
properties. It is formed of a combination of 1 equiva- 
lent of nitrogen with 3 of hydrogen, and when com- 
bined with 1 equivalent of water, it, in its action, 
resembles a metallic oxide, and is by many ch^nists 
considered as such. 

Chlorine is a greenish coloured gas, and, by its 
combination with metals, produces the numerous 
chlorides; and when combined with oxygen in the 
pn^)ortion of 100 parts of chlorine to 111*095 of 
oxygen, it produces Moric add; and when c(»nbined 
with the same gas in other proportions, it gives pro- 
toxide, peroxide of chlorine, <fec. Hydrochloric acid, 
or muriatic acid, is likewise formed from a combination 
of chlorine with hydrogen. Chlorine destroys most 
vegetable colours submitted to its action. 

Eesembling chlorine in somte of its {»x)pertie6, and 
derived frt)m a similar source, iodine, in combinatioii 
with various substances, is extensively used in the 
practice of photography. It may be obtained hy 
drying and powdering seaweed, and treating it with 
sulphuric add ; a vapour of a violet colour is given off, 
lidiich, if received in a cool body, condenses on its sides 
in the form of scaly crystals, having a somewhat 
metallic lustre. These crystals are the substance 
termed iodine. It has the power of destro3ring vege- 
table colours, and combined with oxygen or hydrogen, 
forms acids. It also combines with oxygen, producing 
the substance termed iodic acid. 

Another substance resembling the two preceding 
can be obtained from bittern, the residual liquor whidi 
remains after the salt has been removed from a large 
quantity of sea-water — ^this is termed bromine. The 
process of obtaining it from bittern is somewhat com- 
plicated. It combines either with oxygen or hydrogen, 
forming in the first case bromic acid, and in the latter 
hydrobromic acid. 

(r« be comtimied.) 



AccELEaiATma Agent (ccnUiimed), — Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte has described a very excellent accelerating 
agent — Phoney. The whole basis of his process con- 
sists in the great reducing power of grape sugar, 
when mixed with pure nitrate of silver, and ap- 
plied to the sensitive plate. On account of the difficulty 
of procuring perfectly pure gitipe sugar, as the com- 
mercial article is almost always adulterated with foreign 
substances, it is preferable to use honey, which seems 
to meet all ends. It is much to be preferred that the 
honey should be old and candied : not t^e ordinal^ 
Narbonne honey, which is most fi-eqnently merelj* 
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honey adulterated with water, but gCK)d, pure honey, 
which has been kej)! for a long time, and which, by 
exposure to the ah*, has become i)erfectly solid , or 
nearly so. The plate being, first of aU, prepared in 
the ordinaiy way with collodion, and the usual nitrate 
of silver Imth, is to be withdrawn and allowed to 
drain. Then make a syinip comjwsed as follows : — 

Nitrate of silver 200 grains. 

Distilled water ... 12 ounces. 

Old honey 8 „ 

Alcohol 1 „ 

Mix and filter in diffused daylight, and then caiTy the 
^ liquid into a dark room, and filter through animal 
charcoal until colourless : place a lump of camphor in 
the latter, and let it stand for a short time, and it is 
ready for use. After the plate which has been re- 
moved from the nitrate of silver bath has drained for 
a few minutes, this syrup is to be poured over the 
plate, and then, after a second draining, the plate is 
ready to be placed in the dark frame. This method of 
prepai'ation yields a film of such exquisite sensitive- 
ness, that Mr. Lyte has succeeded in taking by its 
means ships sailing and waves breaking. In a warm 
climate a plate thus prepai-ed will not keep its great 
sensitiveness for m«re than an hour, but, in England, 
instantaneous pictures may be taken after four or five 
hours keeping. Pyrogallic acid is to be used for de- 
veloping. 

Under some conditions of the nitrate of silver bath 
and collodion, the addition of glycyrrhizine to the for- 
mer acts as a powerful accelerating agent. The best 
kind of collodion to be used for this puri>ose is a co- 
lourless cadmium one, neutral, or slightly acid to test 
l)aper, and giving a tolerably creamy film. The ni- 
ti^ate of silver l^th is to be made in the following 
way: — 

Fused nitrate of silver ' ... 600 grains. 

Iodide of cadmium 3 „ 

(strength o grains to the ounce} y 

Alcohol 3 „ * 

Glacial acetic acid 10 minims. 

Water 20 ounces. 

The nitrate of silver and iodide of cadmium must each 

be dissolved in a small quantity of the water, and then 

mixed and agitated until the precipitated iodide of 

silver has redissolved in the nitrate of silver, then add 

the glycyrrhizine, acid, and alcohol, and, lastly, the 

remainder of the water. It should be filtered before 

using. 

If it be wished to add the glycyrrhizine to an old 
nitrate of silver bath, it can be effected as follows: — 
add the required quantity of alcoholic solution to the 
bath, and, after well shaking them together, coat a 
glass plate thickly on both sides with collodion, plunge 
it in the bath, and allow it to remain there for about 
twenty- four hours ; at the end of that time remove it ; 
filter the bath through fine filteinng-paper, and it will 
be fit to use. 

The proper kind of developing solution to use for 
this purpose, is one containing loss acetic acid than 
usual. If there be more than 10 or 15 minims to the 
ounce, the negative will be wanting in vigour and 
riensity, the acid having too retarding an effect on the 
^reducing power of the pyrogallic acid. A little alcohol 
' lay be added if necessary, to make the solution flow 
Uly over tJie plate. 



More than extra care will be required in working 
with glycyrrhizine in the bath. The sensitiveness 
of the film is so much increased, that circumstances 
which would have been without effect in the ordinary 
process, will here give rise to stains and markings. 
Vertical lines in Uie direction of the dipper aix3 
liable to be produced, if the plate be not moved 
up and down, several times whilst in the bath. 
The plates shoidd also be drained, and the excess of 
bath solution blotted off the back with fiiltering paper, 
otherwise, peculiar wavy markings are liable to be 
produced. Dust and insoluble particles floating about 
in the collodion, or any of the solutions, careftdly as 
they should be avoided in any photographic process, 
must, in this case, be especially guarded against. Even 
with every precaution to insure success, the operator must 
make up his mind to occasional ^ulures when working 
with glycyrrhizine in the bath. The whole action of 
tliLS resin-sugar is veiled in obscurity and imcertainty. 
{To he continued,) 



— ♦ — 

IV.— GENERAL PRmCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Q. What does the art of photography comprehend? 

Ai The art of photography comprehends t£e whde of the 
operations of which the object is to obtain a picture by the 
action of light. 

Q. Upon what principles do these operations depend. 

A. AVhatever may be the peculiar process of photography 
adopted, it is necessary to obtain a sensitive sunace ] that is 
to say, a surface which is readily affected by the chemical 
action of Ught. 

Q. What are the sensitive sar&oes generally empl(^ed? 

A, A chemical combination of silver with other different 
bodies, chiefly iodine^ bromine, chlorine, &c. The iodide of 
silver is the most important ; but when employed alone, tbe 
action of the li^^ht is slow, and it is pr^erebk, on this ac- 
count, to use it m connection with other salts of silver, such 
as bromide, chloride, cyanide, or nitrate of silver. By this 
means the chemical effects produced by light are increased 
in rapidity. 

Q. What distinction is made as to the differ^t kinds of 
sensitive preparations? 

A. These may be divided into two cksBes, namely, those 
which produce a picture solely by the action of the liffht, 
without requiring any subsequent development ; and those 
which, after being exposed to the hght, require to be de- 
velop(Kl by the application of other chemical action. 

Q, How may a picture be produced by the sole action of 
the light on the sensitive surface ? 

A. The chloride of silver impregnated with the nitrate 
of silver, and used in a dry state, is capable, by the sole 
action of the hght, of producing pictures <k great vigour and 
intensity. 

Q. Is this the sensitive surface commonly em^^yed ? 

^. It is chiefly used in obtaining proofe technically 
termed positives. As it is relatively slow m action, it is not 
used in the camera. 

Q. What preparation is used for obtaining those pictures 
which have to be afterwards developed ? 

A. Iodide of silver is generally employed, to which is 
added some other salt of silva*, such as the nitrate of silver, 
which increases the sensitiveness of the surfiEice to the highest 
degree. i t r o 

Q. Is a sur&ce so prepared rapidly acted upon by the light ? 

A, It is so extremely sensitive as to be a<5bed upon by the 
feeUest ordinary rays, and is therefore specially adapted for 
taking pictures in the camera. 
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Q. Is not the aeiudtive coating affected by light during the 
proceoB of preparation ? 

A, The sensitiye coating for podtiyeB or negatives must 
always be prepared in a room from which the chemical rays 
are excluded. When so prepared, the pkte, paper, or glass 
on which it has been formed, is placed m the frame adapted 
for its reception, and exposed to the light. 
Q. What is the effect? 

A, The action begins immediately; producing as the 
natural result, whites, blacks, and half tones, the surface 
being affected with a rapidity proportionate to the intensity 
of the light. 

Q. How long must the sensitive surface be exposed before 
it is affected by the light ? 

A, The time of exposure varies according to the nature of 
the prCTwuration ; it is very short for the collodion plate, and 
longer for the albumenised paper. Even when the prepara- 
tion used is precisely the same, the time varies according to 
the intensity of the light. In this, practice alone can guide 
the operator. 

Q. Ebs the operator simply to take into account the in- 
tensity of light and sensitiveneas of the preparation ? 

A. In takinff a picture in the camera, theoperator must 
bear in mind the cokmr of the object to be photographed, its 
distance from the camera, and the colour as weU as the 
intensity of tin light which falls upon it. 

Q. Is a picture taken in the camera visible immediately on 
being taken from the camera ? 

A, The images obtained in the camera are usually invisible 
until they are devdoped by another process. The chemical 
agents used for this purpose are very numerous ; amongst 
them are— gallic acid, pyro-gallic acid, sulphate of protoxide 
of iron, mercury, &c. 

Q. How is this operation of developing the picture or 
image to be performed ? 

A. The OTOration must take place in a room fix)m which 
the chemical rays are excluded, and the process must be con- 
ducted with great care in order that it may be arrested at 
the proper moment, which can only be ascertained by 
experience. 

Q. After the picture is developed, is it affected by the 
action of light? 

A, The sur£&ce retaining its sensitiveness woukl imme- 
diately bhicken on being exjxwed to the light ; hence it is 
neoeasary to destroy its sensitiveness. 
Q. How can this be effected? 

.4. The operation is accomplished in two ways ; the pre- 
paiution may be rendered insensitive, and that portion 
which is not necearary to the formation of the picture may 
be removed ; the second process, which is generally con- 
sidered the best, consistB in completely eliminating all the 
unchansed sensitive ooatmg. 
Q. How can this be done? 

A. By the em^doyment of an agent capable of dissolving 
the part of the sensitive coating not acted upon by the light, 
without affecting the picture. 

Q. What is the best solvent for this purpose ? 
A, Hyposulphite of soda. The operation is termed fixing 
the proof. The pictures are then washed and dried, and if 
the different operations have been performed with proper 
care, they may be preserved for an indefinite period. 
(To he continued.) 
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Micnosoopic Photography.— M. A. Bertsch has succeeded 
in reproducing, by photography, the parante of the parasite of 
the bee, by ma^^niiying it 1,000 diameters, that w to say, 
1,000,000 times m surface. This acarus, says the Pairie, un- 
known hitherto, is covered with a superior carapace in form of 
an arched roof. Its daws, armed with air-hdes and sharp 
claws, enable it to fix itself in a powerftd manner upon the 
microscopic insect which carries it about, and at the expense of 
the feebleness of which it feeds itself. In the mysteries of crea- 
tion, where ceases these strange series of the infinitely small f 



VIEWS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS NEAR LOXDOX. 

[Several correspondents have favoured us with suggestions on 
the above subject. Whilst we beg to offer our thuiks to all, 
we have selected the fdlowing extracts, as being likely to inte- 
rest our readers.] 

Sir, — ^If any of the following suggestions, taken with the 
many others you will doubtless recdve, are of the least use, 
I am fuUy repaid. Every place mentioned I have myself 
visited on foot. 

To Watford by slow train: alight at Bushey station 
(not going into the town of Watford), then westward to 
Hamper Mill^ on the Colne (a gem), an extensive view, looking 
towards the north-west from a field opposite the entrance 
gate; then southwards, towards Pinner, from a fidd near 
the residence of Mrs. Marsh, may be seen westward RuUUp 
Common and Beservoir ; proceed still towards Pinner, from 
the carriage drive of Mr. FauUces (the outer gates are 
generally open), Epsom race stand, distant forty miles, 
may be seen ; then to Pinner station, and so home. 

Or, having reached Hamper Mill, cross two fields, and 
over a style into Moor Park, the seat of Lwd Ebury (all 
public walk), from a spot near the house is a most magnifi- 
cent view north-east ; then, leaving Uie park by the south- 
west lodge, is a very extensive view looking west 

Then to Rickmsmsworth, and home by the Watford sta- 
tion, from which there are late trains. 

N. B. Thirty -six gallons of table beer are every day 
placed in the market-place of the village of Rickmaiui- 
worth, pro botio publico. 

Or to Watford station, thence to Cashiobury, the seat of 
Earl Essex, tlux>ugh which there is a puUic path. To see 
the beech trees alone would repay one for a journey of 500 
miles. There are charming httie bits towuxk Aldenkam, 
Bushey Heath, Croxly Qreen, Chorley-wood Cotnmon, 

Or go by train to Bromley, Kent, then by public convey- 
ance towuds Sevenoaks, alight at the Polhill Arms on 
Malmscott hill, and revd for a long day in the beauties of 
the most lovdy scenery, and home by same route. 

Or aliffht at the turnpike gate at Pratt^s Bottom, walk to 
Knockhmt, and get admission to Chevening, the seat of 
Lord Stanhope; 'Us thrown open every Wednesday after 
one. Then go and count the Knockholt beeches till dinner 
time, and get back to Pratt's Bottom la time to catch the 
coach. 

Or, being at Bromley, go (all pubEc) across Sir S, Scott'g 
Park, Bonner'' s Park, or to the best cricket ground in Eng- 
land, Chislehurst ; have a pe^ at the Church, and return by 
the road passing through Widmore; these latter fiunoos, 
teste the works of Mr. A. Mdluish, Mr. B. Smith, and othera. 
Then there are not a few, engaged all the week in London, 
who go by early train to Epsom, and walk over the Mickbam- 
downs to Box-hill or Dorking, have dinner, and home by 
train through Bdgate, and tJ^ can testify to the beauUf al 
views ihej saw, and the pro^^etors of the hotels to the huge 
dinners they ate. 

A walk from Gadstone to Reigate passes many beautiful 
nhuses. The RookVnest at Gadstone, Nutfield, Bletching- 
ley, all rich witii quaint old chimneys and (^Bibles. 

Or go to Abbey- wood station, mr conveyance to Bexley 
Heath, walk to Bexley, then by North Cray Church to Foot's- 
Cray ; but a visit to this country particularly requires in- 
quiry about conveyances, which are usualbr in a tiansitioii 
state. There is most beautiful foliage at Foot's-cray Place 
rLord Bexley's), and also beautiful spots on the river 
Crouch. 

Or so to Ponders End station, walk to Chingford, thent 
throng a part of Epping Forest to Woodford. 

Or to Staines, see rectory-house, Ankerwyke yews, &c.,i 

cross the bridge, and go by Old "Windsor to Win<ttor. : 

18/A Septembevy 1858. Sarah C. M. I 
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Sir, — ^Pennit me to mention a few spota in and near Lon- 
don, which I think would be available to the photographer. 
The first I shall name is Dartford. The camera might 
be placed close to the railway station. The view would 
comprise a portion of the river Darwcnt, but more like a 
lake than a river, with a good deal of pretty weed floating 
in the water, and picturesquely surrounded, as it were, with 
willows and other trees, many of them drooping over the 
water. At a short distance would be seen a very extensive 
building, a paper manufactory. I would suggest a walk 
between Stroodand Maidstone, including Daml^ Park, and 
Cobham Hall, the Medway, and the hop gardens (when ap- 
proaching ripeness). This I propose surveying, as also the 
country between Dartford and Sevenoaks, which, I am 
told, abounds with antiquated houses and countrysccgiery. 
I propose also a walk from Woolwich to Erith. There is a 
pretty bit between Abbey-wood station and Beadon-well, 
but it i$ all up hiU, and I found a fly from the station 
very acceptable (it carried five, and cost two shillings and 
sixpence). I was not able to photograph this, as I had an 
engagement a little farther on. Purfieet appears very pretty 
from the water, and I have no doubt several good views 
might be taken there. 

Between Carshalton church and West Croydon station 
there are various picturesque views ; Carshalton parsonage 
and Wandle seen from near the church, the road to Bed- 
dington, Beddington church, churchyard, house and park, 
wit£ crows' neste, the Wandle, clear stream weeds, felled 
timber, &c., Wootten Mill, on the Wandle, towards West 
Croydon. 

Wimbledon Park, approached from the station, would be 
a quiet place to take some views of foliage. 

Doubtless the towing path between Hampton Court and 
Weybridge would be available, keeping the camera away 
from the water's edge, in order to allow the towing horses 
to pass, otherwise both photographer and camera might per- 
form an involuntary summersault on the slack rope. 

On, and between Clapham and Wandsworth Common, one 
or two views might be taken, though, as &r as I have seen 
it, not equal to Uomscnr for tiie camera. 

Norbury Park and the Mole may be said to be the perfec- 
tion of wooded scenery. The parts I know are between one 
and two miles from the Box-hill station. A good view of 
Box-hill can be had a very short distance north of the 
station. 

The view from the terrace, or from the Star and Garter, 
Richmond (or park if allowed), may be mentioned, but I 
am not very sanguine that it would form a pleasing camera 
picture. If a sufficient breadth of country were ti^en to 
form a panorama, the efiect would be improved, but this, I 
think, could only be properly done with a panoramic camera, 
not adapted to the tourist of a day. 

I understand that Perivale church is the very picture of a 
country church, and ought to be photographed. I have not 
yet seen it. 

From photographs I have seen, and what I have read of 
the topography, I should judge that about St. Albans a 
good oeal would be found to suit the camera. I have the 
treat in store. 

One day I moimted Muswell Hill, from Hornsey, and 
passing the road-side inn, with pond in front, kept to the 
right, and getting over a style, or between some posts, I 
found an excellent view of the new County Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Colney Hatch from the fields. It reminded me some- 
what of Robertson's views of Constantinople. 

There is much ground about Hampstead Heath that the 
photographer might occupy. Mr. Archer once told me that 
on a clear morning, and early, the Crystal Palace might be 
seen from the heath, with St. Paul's, as it were, in a 
valley beneath. There is a secluded nook almost closed in 
with timber north of Highgate ponds, on the east side of 
Caen Wood, that would be available on an exceedingly bright 
day. 

Mr. Archer also told me that between Forest-gate station 



and Leytonstone, were some trees that wouM form good 

Trate studies, 
saw a magnificent view, by Archer, taken in Eltham 
Park, but I bdieve it was by extraordinary fitvour that he 
gained admittance. 

The scenery is rather hiUy and wild about Buckhurst Hill, 
between Woodford and Loughton. There is a curious oak, 
split in two parts, both living, between the turnpike, Wood- 
ford, and the Bald Faced Stag. 

I propose investigating Chigwell-row, Hainault Forest, 
starting from Woodford station. 

There are some pretty bits of the New River, castellated 
engine house, &c., along the " Green Lanes,** running north 
from Highbury-park, Stoke Newington, and the new church. 
Stoke Newington, would form a good intericjr view, I should 
think, the capitals of the columns being foliated, and there 
being carved work about the chancel. 

There are many days on which fine views might be taken 
about London ; for instance, St. Paul's, and each bank of the 
river, and fridges ; from Southwark bridge, a very retired 
spot, St. Paul's, and the Temple gardens ; Somerset House, 
and the Houses of Parliament, from Waterloo and Hunger- 
ford Inidges; the Ci^^stal Palace, the river bank, and 
Westminster bridge, with a glimpse of Lambeth pakce, in 
one view, frt)m the Strand end of Hungerford bridge. I was 
much struck wiUi this one magnificent day this summer, 
and we have had very many sucn days. 

At low water I think a venturesome photographer might 
take good views of Lambeth Palace, and the Houses of Par- 
liament from the middle of the river. There are a few dry 
spots. Let him be provided with fishing boots, and a boat 
not fur off, and commence operations as soon before low water , 
as possible. 

I may mention that I find the late "Mi. Scott Archer's 
camera an excellent one for working wet collodion in the 
open air, as it enables me to dispense with a tent. The only 
chemicalis I carry are collodion, silver bath, and developer, 
with a bath of common water to dip the plate in after de- 
velopng. Mr. Archer did all his pictures so, and they are 
equfu to any. His improved plate box is a capital contriv- 
ance, each plate rests m a separate cell, in the same way as 
in an ordinary dark slide, resting on the comers only. 
Th^n; is also a plan of ventilating the camera, which is 
pleasant in hot weather, and prevents the vapour of ether 
bdng inhaled. I inclose a print frY>m a negative, over-ex- 
posed, which I took last vear, on Good Friday, the only 
whole holiday of the London man of businesB. That day 
iitnB year was unfortunately too windy for outdoor operations. 

20t/i September, 1858. W. E. H. 

TO REMOVE THE BLAOK VARNISH FROM GLASS POSITIVES. 
— ^TO OBTAIN STRONGLY PRINTING NBOATn'ES FROM 
FAINT GLASS POSITIVES. 

Edinburgh, September 27^/*, 1868. 

Sir,— Your idea of a weekly photographic newspaj^ ap- 
pears undoubtedly the right thing at the present time, a 
time far too advanced for the slow pace of the monthly 
journals ; very good in their way, doubtless, but that way, 
a way necessarify obstructive of all activity in correspond- 
ence, — ^no mean agent in promoting the development cn any 
science ; — so I not only wish you, but consider that by your 
right decision, you have already more than half achieved an 
eminent success. 

Even in your three first numbers, yotJr answers to querists 
have thrown much light on some of my own difilculties; 
while again some of their questions have indicated one or 
two points where my private experience might be useful to 
them. Thus, in " Removing the Black Varnish from Glast 
Positives,^* 1 would at once say, use chloroform — methylated 
chloroform for cheapness; it acts like magic, for no sooner 
has the plate been immersed in a fiat dish of the fluid, than 
the blaoR varnish Uquefies, and flows off as if it had never 
been solid. Thick lumns of the varnish about the edges 
give a little more trouble, but they, too, yield in not many 
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more seoondB, aud to siiDple contact with the fluid, without 
any mechanical rubbing. Out of some seventy plates black 
varnished six months peviously only two went wrong, and 
those from my trying the effect of a wash of distilled water 
after the chloroform. The nooment the water touched the 
collodion film, it loosened and floated off; but as long as 
chloroform only is used, you may treat the plate in any way 
without the smallest danger of injuring the collodion. 

When the above opaque positives were thus brought back 
to their primitive state of transparent negatives, they were 
far too udnt to print from. How, then, U> intensify them ? 
On a few I tried a pyrogallic devebper eoid silver, but its 
p^pitation was so very unequal, and there was such con- 
tinual floating off of parts of the picture under the action of 
the watery solution, tnat I soon abandoned that, and availed 
myself of what is in other cases a natural difficulty, viz., the 
intensifying of lights and shadows under continued photo- 
graphic copying. On this principle, frt)m the original very 
mint transparent nc^tive, was made a transparent positive 
on glass, stronger in every way in its lights ^d shades; 
aud from that acain was made a second negative, when the 
black parts could be brought up to such density as to print, 
if necessary, perfect whites. 

One of the plates in the photographically illustrated bock 
recently produced by Mr. Lovell Beeve, "Teneriffe, an 
Astronomer^s Experiment," was printed from such a second 
negative, which, m its tum^ was taken tiirough the medium 
of a transparent positive from a Jirtt negative, which had 
actually passed the several earlier montiis of its existence as an 
opaque positive, backed up witii Uack varnish, and mounted 
on a mahogany board, ana it was weak even then. Never- 
theksB 2,000 paper copies have been already printed frtnn it 
through means of its " second negative," and the puUic 
denumd will alone settie how many more cofnes may still 
be taken. C. P. S. 

BtMPLE METHOD OP FINDING THE POCAL LENGTH OP 
SMALL CONVEX LENSES* 

8iR, — Can you tell me an easy way to find the length of 
focus of a view lens ? 

I purchased a large-angled stereoscopic lens, the focal 
lengtn of which was stated to be 3} inches, thinking 
it would work quicker. Now, I had been using a 4| 
inch focus lens, and, as my camera was not an expand- 
ing one, I thought I should have to get a new and 
shorter one : however, I fitted the 3 J lens on a temporary 
front, and found on focussing a distant building that my 
present camera would do, ana that the distance from the 
ground glass to the lens was between 4 and 5 inches. I ex- 
pected that it would have been between 3 and 4, if the focus' 
of the lens was df indies. If you can nve me any advice 
on the sulject in the next number of the " News," I shall 
feel very greatly obliged. J. N. 

[Perhaps the following paper, which was communi- 
cated some time ago to the M(nUhly Notices of Uie 
Astronomical Society^ by the Rev. T. W. Webb, may 
prove usefril to many of our readers : — 

** The determination of the focal length of a small 
convex lens is a matter of considerable difficulty, at 
lea^ in the hands of an amateiir. Not only is the 
process of direct measurement a delicate and somewhat 
troublesome one, but the result is not satis&ctory, as it 
is complicated with uncertainties, arising from the 
amount of spherical aberration, which, with a large 
angle of aperture, may have a considerable effect^ fix>m 
the thickness of t}ie lens, and from the difierence of 
the measure from the centre and fix»u the nuu^ of 
the posterior sur&oe. 



" These difficulties, it is t^ue, are avoided, as to the 
usual object of such measurements, by the employment 
of the dynameter, or any equivalent contrivance by 
which the focal image is measured instead of the focal 
length; but, as these optical means are not always 
at hand, it may perhaps be of some use to explain a 
mode of measurement practised by myself very suc- 
cessftdly more than twenty years ago. The requisite 
apparatus, if it can be so termed, voll be described in 
its original simplicity ; a little ingenuity would eajsily 
improve it, but even in its first nide trial it was found 
adequate to its object : — 

" Three pieces of cork are perforated by a knitting* 
needle, so aa to slide along it. To the centre one is 
attached, in a vertical ix>sition, and with its axis paral- 
lel to the knitting-needle, the lens to be measured ; in 
each of the others is inserted a piece of a sewing- 
needle, with the point uppermost, and having its length 
so r^xdated, that a line joining these points would 
pass, as nearly as may be, through the centre of the 
lens. The cork discs carrying these needles are then 
moved backwards and forwards, till the inverted image 
of the one needle's point, formed by rays passing 
through the lens, is seen coincident and equally distinct 
with the other needle's point, when both are viewed at 
once through a tolerably strong magnifier applied to 
the eye, and directed towards Uie lens. Then, if the 
needles' points are sensibly equi-distant on each dde 
of the lens — a condition which can be suffici^tly 
attained in co\u*se o{ a few trials — ;lt is evident that 
they occupy the oonjucate foci } and the distance be- 
tween them being caremlly measured with oompaflses, 
will be, as a very simple proposition in optics will show, 
fov^ ttnyes the amount qf the focal length of the Umfar 
parallel rays. 

^ "The apparent defect of this method is the uncertainty 
whether Uie points, when the image of one is formed 
dose to the other, are equi-distant from the lens, the 
setting of which, or its form, unless equally convex on 
each side, may render actual measurement unsatis- 
&ctory. A brief and simple calculation, however, will 
^ow, that any uncertainty in the focal length for 
parallel rays arising fix)m this source of error, would 
be 80 small in proiK>rtion to the corresponding change 
in the relative position of the conjugate foci, that the 
needle-points would be obviously and unmistakably out 
of their proper places — ^that is, at very sensibly unequal 
distances from the lens — before the resulting focal 
l^igth would be materially affected. On the other 
hand, the advantages of this method are easily to be 
recognised. All errors are eliminated which arise from 
spherical aberration, the thickness of the lens, or the 
difference between'the length of the marginal and that 
of the central ray; and the quantity actually measured 
being four times greater than the final result^ intro- 
duces into the latter a microscopical predaion^ while 
the actual process of measurement requires nothing but 
a careful eye, a steady hand, and a little experience, to 
insure a degi-ee of accuracy quite sufficient for all 
practical puri)oses."] 

REMEDY FOB FOGGY PICTURES. 

PUmstead, 27th September, 1858. 



I 



your 
ave 



Sir, — ^As you are so kind as to answer ihe queries of vou 
coiTcsiKmdeiits in the *' Photographic News,** I hav 
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taken the liberty to ask you if you can eive me any idea as 
to the cause of a certain fogginees whi<m I get upon glass 
positiTee ? I am but a young beginner, and haye not as yet 
attempted to manufacture my own chemicals, but purchase 
them m>m a party^who is a fellow workman, and a very good 
amateur. If I am copying prints or engravings, which I 
fix against a wall which runs due east and west, I get really 
good copies, no matter how much black there may be in 
them; out when I attempt a portrait, for which I am 
obHged to use a yard, with the sitter's face towards the west, 
the blacks or atak parts of the picture are inyariably 
extremely foggy. I at first thought it was the lens, and 
fixed a diaphr^^ between the two lenses in the centre of the 
tubing; but still the fogging continued. I have since 
blacked the whole of the inside of the camera and tubing 
with a dead black. The next thing I tried was to have my 
bath tested; that was correct. I have since had a new 
stock of solutions, but il is of no use, the fogging is still 
there, so that I am utterly at a loss how to account for it. 
If you, sir, can give me any help in my dilemma, you will 
oblige 

Your sincere well-wisher. 

An Amateur. 

P. S. — The yard I work In is very light, and has a window 
on the north nde, upon which the sun shines from about 
ekryen a.m. to four p.m., but I have screened that. Can 
you, sir, at the same time, give me a recipe for a good 
deyeloping solution for glass positiyes? 

[We should recommend our correspondent to try 
first the foUowing experiment : — Prepare a plate ; and 
after keeping it exposed in the dark room (which must 
be kept closed durhig the time) for five minutes, pour 
the developing solution on, and proceed as if a picture 
were being developed ; fix and wash as usual, and then 
bring the plate to the light and examine for fog. If 
there be any, the fault will arise from the chemicals 
being impure, or the dark room not sufficiently 
dark; and a repetition of the experiment^ with further 
precautions agsonst the ingress of white light^ will soon 
show which is to blame. If, however, the plate shows 
no signs of fogging, the &ult must lie in the camera, 
or arrangement of light. Try if the camera is light 
tight by the method given in voL i. p. 12, and if it 
stands ^ese tests, follow the plan given in answer to 
"NoEyes," vol.i. p. 36.] 



ON PRINTINO POSITIVES. 

Dear Sir, — A novice in photography has found some 
difficulty in obtaining a good cobur for his positive proofis ; 
his bath sives generaSv a light brown, occasionally approach- 
ing to wtte colour, but he wishes to obtain a deep rich 
chocolate. I give you the form of the bath used. You may 
fixNDQ this suggest whether it is likely to produce the colour 
required. W^d you seek for the failure in the manipulation, 
or in a want of purity in the chloride of gold? I confess I 
suspect the gold. 

TOKIVO BATH. 



DtotiUed water... 
Chloride of gold 
nitt01«d wat«r 



4oz. 

4 oz.— dissolve 
4 grains 
8oi.— diasolre. 



Add this solution to the former one gradoally, continnally stirring with 
gUusrod. 

NHrAteoTtllTer 80 grains 

Distilled water 1 oi.— dissolve. 

Mix with the above solution. 

If you could offer a word of advice in your next number 
of "The Photographic News," I suspect you would 
oblige many more besides a 

Novice. 

j [The above formula is a very good one, with the 



exception of the addition of the nitrate of silver, which 
we do not recommend. 

Obtaining good rich brown prints does not so much 
depend upon the toning bath, as upon the strength of 
the salting and silver baths. Use a 30 grain solution 
of salt, and 120 grain solution of nitrate of silver, and 
the pictures will be very brilliant and vigorous, whether 
the toning and fixing be performed in the above bath, 
or as recommended at voL i. p. 33. We are inclined 
to recommend the latter formula.] 



OLTCYRRHIZINE. 

SiK,— T shall feel obliged if you will inform me what 
glycyrrhizine is? I have an idea that it is a substance 
in the composition of which suffar enters, but beyond that 
fact I am in ignorance ; besides, now and in what stage of 
the process is it used? Alasco. 

Glycyrrhizine is an organic compound, half reain, 
f sugar, but not susceptible of fermentation. It has 
a great tendency to enter into combination with bases, 
and unites with the alkalies and earths forming com- 
pounds soluble in water. It may be prepared as 
follows ; — Make a concentrated decoction of liquorice 
root^ strain the solution from the woody fibre, and then 
add dilute hydrochloric acid until no more precipitate 
falls. Filter and wash the precipitate on the filter 
with a little cold water until the filtrate is free from 
anv acid reaction ; then dissolve the precipitate (which 
is impure glycyrrhizine) in alcohol, and evaporate to 
dryness at a gentle heat ; the glycyrrhizine will be left 
behind in the form of a brilliant transparent brownish 
mass. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, especially 
if acididated, more so in hot water, and very soluble 
in alcohol ; it has a sweetish taste, and leaves a dis- 
agreeable bitterness in the mouth. It was first em- 
ployed in photography by Mr. Hardwich. See answer 
to G. B., vol. L p. 85, and the aiiicle on "Accelerating 
Agents" in the present number.] 



BACKGROUND WITH LIGHT CENTRE. 

Mr. Editor, — ^I shall take it as a great favour your 
informing me what is the best background I can use for 

fineral purposes? I saw a negative from Hennah and 
ent*s the other da^, that had a nice artistic light thrown 
about the head. Cfan you tell me how it is accompli^ed? 
I have generally used one painted in distemper, and have 
tried to paint in a light on the background, but it did not 
answer. Is there any peculiar way to throw a light on it? 
I thought of having a background of thin matcrud, with a 
round window behmd it. Do you think it will answer? 
I have so seldom seen good backgrounds in pictures, that I 
take it there must be some secret in it. I read in a 
contemporary of having a dark curtain to draw, but that 
would not give a halo. If you can give me any information 
on the subject in your next paper, I shall esteem it as a 
great &vour. 

In all the papers I have read on photography, and they 
are nearly all the works published, I have not seen any really 
good information about background, which would bo 
usefbl to both amateurs and professionals. J. B. P. 

[The effect of light behind the head of a sitter may 
be easily produced in the following way : — Take the 
portrait with a very light background behind it^ and 
after printing a positive from it, place the latter, before 
fixing, in the printing frame, and cover the whole 
of the figure witli opaque paper, cut roughly out of the 
proper sizey and pasted on the glass; then arrange 
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cotton wool in the centre of the pictuve, so that the 
light may be obscured to the required extent, and 
again enose to light A little care is required, but 
the result is well worth it. We believe there are 
other methods of producing a similar effect, but we are 
not in possession of the modus operandi,] 

Disposmo OF poemvB prints. 

Dear Sir, — ^I am an amateur in the nhotofi^raphic art ; 
and having seen in your first three numbers the Kin(^ and 
also practi^ manner in which you have answered numerous 
correspondents, I am emboldened to tax your couvtesy my- 
self, merely pleading as an excuse a " Constant Subscriber.*' 

la the firat place, I am not so placed in life that I can 
afford the numerous trifling expenses in the prosecution of 
the art without an equivalent remuneration, merely to cover 
the expenses of worlung stock and apparatus. 

X have a stock b^ me of positive prints, printed from 
various negatives, wmch I believe to be of a very good quality. 
Can you tell me how I may dispose of copies, so that I can 
clear my working e^qtenses ? 

If vou could, in your press of business, find time to tell 
me who are buyers of those articles, and about the prices 
given, you will indeed oblige 

Your obedient servant and well-wisher, 

Photo. 

[We do not think we can serve " Photo's " purpose 
better than by giving insertion to the above letter, and 
asking if some of our correspondents can fiivour us 
with suggestions on this point Doubtless many 
amateurs would be glad of similar information, and if 
we can assist them in any way we shall feel great 
pleasure in so doing.] 

ANSWEES TO MINOR QUERIES. 

QuiniBS OK THB Ho5BY Pbocess.—C. E, W, JT. has 
several times attempted and fkiled with the honey process, and 
asks several queries on the suliject. We give the information 
asked f<Nr, but, at the same time, must say that in our hands 
the honey prooess has not proved neariy so successftd as either the 
oxymel or J^thergill process. The time which may be allowed 
to elaose between applying the honey and developing the picture, 
should not exoeed three days, and the exposure may take place 
at any point of the intervening time. We find it better to 
throw away the first portion of honey and water poured over 
the plate, and then to pour on a second portion, which may be 
allowed to remain for two or three minutes, and then poured 
back into the bottle. It wiU be found a good plan to rest the 
plates fu» downwards in a basin, with boiling water, to within 
half an inch of the plate, before developing ; after being thus 
steamed for ten minutes, tiie honey can be sufficientl v removed 
from the plate by a few rinses in cold water, to aUow of the 
development to be proceeded with. The prooess will not 
answer for positives. The organic matter in combination with 
the nitrate of silver, on the surlkoe of the plate, produces a 
slight decomposition, which would give a veiled effect to the 
positive. See the remarks on this subject, in vol. L p. 24. 

Pbiktiho Positivbs on Ivory.— ^» Amateur Stthteriber 
is desirous of knowing how, when, and where the prooess of 
printing positives on ivoiy may be learned. We have had 
very little practical experience in this matter; and, although 
we have sucoeeded sometimes in taking good pictures on ivory, 
the prooess we adopted is not sufficiently certain for us to give 
it as a reliable one for amateurs. Other better processes are in 
existence, and we shall feel obliged if some of our correspondents 
who may have been successful will fiivour us with information 
on this subject. 

Glass Tbakspjlbencibs fob ths Maoic Lantbbk.— J 
Suhtetiber desires information on the above point. In our 
answer to /. C, vol. i. p. 22, we gave the results of our ex- 
perience on the subject of transparent positives. They will be 
found well adapted for the magic kntem if plain glass be used 
instead of ground glass for printing them on. 



Blackbkiko of the Positive Silveb Bath.—/. P. has a 
sixty gnun positive silver bath which has been used for making 
albumenised paper sensitive, it has turned black and deposited 
a black sediment at the bottom. Pure china clay (Kaolin) 
added to the bath in the proportion of about half an ounce to 
the pint, and well shaken together, will decolorise it and 
restore its good properties. The addition of oxide of silver has 
also been recommended, and we should think exposure in a 
flat dish in the sun would prove an effectual remedy, but we 
cannot speak positively of the latter plans. 

Abtificial Light fob Night Photogbapht. — W. T, 
wishes to know how a composition may be prepared which will 
^ve a brilliant Ught suitable for photography at night. The 
following is the receipt for, we believe, the best white tire known ; 
it is the signal light oompodtiou employed by government : — 

Nitre 

Solphnr 

Orpiment 

This last body is sulphuret of arsenic, and consequently the fumes 
from the burning composition are very poisonous, and must be 
carefully carried off by a chimney. 



7 lbs. 

1 „ 12 02. 

Soz. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. P. G. — The paper negative you inclosed would, in our opi- 
nion, have turned out very wdl had it been devel(^>ed longer ; 
it is very clean, and has all the appearance of a good negative 
when half devdoped. If you find your process will not give 
intense negatives on ftirther development, try the calotype 
process in tiie present number. 

2kotoc. — If you follow the process given in vol. i. p. 33, em- 
ploying one part albumen to three parts water as the solvent, 
you will obtain very good prints with hardly a perceptible 
glaze on the surfitoe. We decidedly recommend a stereo- 
scopic camera, with twin lenses. 

BoviuM. — The reason must be either an insufficient strength 
of fixing solution, or a peculiar state of the pyroxyline in the 
collodion ; for which see vol. i. p. 36. 

Subscbibeb. — The only objection to the employment of sensi- 
tive dry collodion plates for portraiture is their slowness. If 
you can overcome this difficulty by mevis of more light, or 
larger aperture to the lens, they would be as good as any for 
negatives. Wecannotrecommendparticular houses; consult 
our advertising cdumns. 

Ax Unsuccessful Beoinneb. — The method will soon i^ipear 
in our "Catechism." 

T. 0. — Thirty seconds in a good light is an enormous time to 
expose a collodion plate for a portrait. The fault must be in 
the lens ; for if the silver bath be in good condition, and the 
collodion made by any well-known maker, a good lens will not 
require more tluin three or four second^ exposure. We do 
not know the reason of the second fkult ; it is a very general 
one ; perhi^M a little bromide of cadmium in the collodion 
would remedy it. See fifth answer to " Caustic," vol i. p. 21. 

S. J. T. — We are sorry we cannot help you ftirther than by re- 
commending you to study our " Catechism " uid " Chemistry," 
and refer from tame to tune to the advertising columns. Ex- 
perience is what you chiefly want. 

L. T. — ^We are not aware that there is any establishment near 
London, where one could borrow books on photography (as 
Arom a circulating library), or have the use of chemicals for 
experiments in the same by payment of a small sum. Such 
an establishment would in our opinion prove a great boon to 
ami^eurs, and we should think would prove of some benefit 
to the proprietor. 2. We cannot undertake to give that 
kind of information. 3. The use of the 4 grain of iodide of 
potassium in the formula for the nitrate bath, is to saturate 
the nitrate of silver with iodide of silver, and thus prevent 
the iodide on the film from being eaten away in the bath. 



On account of the immense number of important letters we 
receive, we cannot promise immediate answers to queries of 
no general intoest. 

\* All editorial communications should be address to Mri. 
Cbookbs, care of Messrs. Petter and Galpin, BeUa SauvagA 
Yard. Private letters for the Editor, if addressed to the office? 
should be marked " private." | 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATIOl^ K)RTHE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of this important aflsoci- 
ation was held tbisyear in the enterprising and flonrishing 
town of Leeds. Tie reporta which daily appeared in the 
morning journals during the sittings of the association, gave 
sufficient CTidence that the yarious departments of science 
were receiving due and careful attention at the hands of ^e 
seTeral committees which were appointed to superintend the 
separate sections. Photography, as a matter of course, 
received pro|)er attention; and as this is the particular 
department m which we are mrast interested, we have taken 
the trouble of collecting all the informaUon which we could 
upon the subject, and we are glad to say, that our applica«> 
tions have met with prompt attention on the part of those 
gentlemen who contributed papers on that occasion. We 
beg to thank them for their courteous liberality. Whilst 
photography has been made the subject of separate, and 
specific consideration, it is not a little Dleasing to see the 
very general manner in which it was alluded to in othet 
sections of the association. For instance, in the magnificent 
opening address of Professor Owen, there is a retrospect 
taken of photograj^c progress, which, however, we are 
sorry to say, is not over correct in many of the facts and 
detsols. He proceeds to say, that '^Photogr^hy is nowa 
constant and indispensable servant in certain important 
meteorological records. Applied periodically to living plants, 
photogra^y supplies the botanist with the easiest and best 
data for juoging of their rate of growth. It gives to th^ 
zoologist accurate representationB of the most ccmiplex of his 
subjects, and of their organisation, even to microscopic 
details. The engineer at home can ascertain, by i^otographs 
transmitted by successive mails, the weekly progress, brick 
by brick, board by board, nail by nail, of the most complex 
woi^ on the Indian or otilier remote raikoads. The physi- 
cian can register ^y&j physiognomic phase acc(»imanying 
the access, height, decrease^ and passmg away of mentiu 



The humblest emigrant may carry with him minia< 

tures, such as Dow could not have equalled in the perfection 
of their finish, of scenes and persons which will recall and 
revive the dearest affectionB of the home he has left.^' 

We also notice, in a report of the Kew Committee of the 
Britlrii Association, that photography has been called into 
requisition for the purpose of recording observations. It 
says, " The photo-heliog^ph, erected in ihe dome of the 
obsarator^, has beai repeatedlv at work since the be- 
ginning of last March, and excellent photo^phic pictures 
of the solar spots and faculse were obtamea. Certain 
alterations have been made by Mr. Welsh, in order to regu- 
late the time of exposure of the collodion plate to the sun^s 
action; with t^iese alterations, the instrument giytas very 
good results : but certain improvement in the arruigements 
of the seconoarv maffnifyinff lens are under consideration, 
with a view of avoiding the depiction, on the collodion 
negative, of the inequalities of the glafises which compose it. 
llie cmnmittee recommend that arrangements should be 
made for the appointment of a competent assistant, who will 
undcartake the takins of photographs, and the preparing of 
a certain number of copies fcnr distribution to some of the 
principal British and foreign observatories.^' To follow 
out this recommendation of the committee, there will be 
necessarily an increase of expenditure, amounting to nearly 
£150 per annum. 



But by fer the most important allusion to photography 
is that made by Sir John Herschel, in his introductory 
remarks as president of section B, devoted to chemical 
science, which, for close reasoning, acute observation, and 
the logical arrangement of &ots, make it one of the most 
brilliant speeches which we ever recollect having been 
ddivered on photo-chemical science. He says : — 

'' Hitherto the more attractive applications of photography have 
had too much the efi'ect of distracting the attention fh)m the purely 
chemical question which it raises ; but the more we consider tnem in 
the abstract, the more stron^y they force themselves on our notice ; 
and 1 look forward to their Occupving a much larger apftce in the 
domain of chemical inquiry than is the case at present. That light 
consists in the undulations of an ethereal mediumj or at all events 
agrees better in the characters of its phenomena with such undula- 
tions, than with any other kind of motion which it has yet been 
possible to imagine, is a proposition on which I suppose the minds of 
physicists are pretty well made up. The recent researches of Prof. 
Thomson and Mr. Joule, moreover, have gone a great winr towards 
bringing into vogue, if not yet ftilly into accepUtion, the doctrine of 
a more or less analogous conception of heat. When we consider now 
the mark^ influence which the different calorific states of bodi^ 
have on their affinities—the change of crystalline form effected In 
some by a change in temperature— the allotropic states taken on bj 
some on exposure to heat— or the heat given out by others on their 
restoration from t^e allotropic to the ordinary form (for though I am 
aware that Mr. Gore considers his electro-deposited antimony to be a 
compound, t cannot help fancying that at all events the state in 
which the antimony exists in It is an allotropic one),— when, I say, 
we consider these facts In which heat Is concerned, and compare them 
with the facts of photography, and with the ozonlsatlon of oxygen 
by the chemical rays of the electric spark, and with the striking 
alterations In the chemical habitudes of bodies pointed out by Draper, 
Hunt, and Becquerel ; and when, again, we find these carried so far 
that, as in the experiments of Bunsen and Roscoe, we find the amount 
of chemical action numerically measuring the quantity of light ab- 
sorbed—it seems hardly possible not to indulge a hope that the pur- 
suit of these strange phenomena may by di^reee conduct tis to a 
mechanical theory of chemical action itself. Even should this hope 
remain unrealised, the field itself is too wide to remain unexplored, 
and, to say nothing of discovery, the use of photography merely as s 
chemical test may prove very valuable, as I have myself quite 
recently experienced, in the evidence it has affbrded me of the 
presence in certain solutions of a peculiar metal having many of the 
characters of arsenic, but differinff fh)m it in others, and, strikingly 
contrasted with It in its powerful photographic qualities, which 
are of smgular intensity, surpasslhg Iodine, and almost equalling 
bromine." 

We have pleasuifB in presenting our readers with abstracts 
of the more spedfic papers which have been reAd on the 
subject of photography, as the demand on our spiwe prevents 
the possibifity of giving these papers at length. Mr. l>ndon 
Smitii» iu a paper " On the Choice of Subjocia Itt Photo- 
graphy," Bidd : — 

" It was the grand reproach thrown against photography that it was 
a merely mechanical operation, and that its votaries need not 
necessarUy possess taste, imagination, or even a knowledge of the 
rudimentary elements of pictorial art A writer in the last number 
of the ^rt Journal states that his object is to show that no mecluuiical 
process can long supersede the living agency of man's mmd, and 
that photography Is and kiever can be anything more than a servant 
of servants : and the writer attempts in a long and tedious exposi- 
tion to prove by argumenU neither novd nor ingenions the utter 
inadequacy of photography to maintain the position In which its 
admirers would place it. Now these remark^ he was aware, would 
make not the slightest impreselott on genuine disdplee of the art, but 
he introduced them because adverse criticisms were in some measure 
merited by the ill choice of subjects the majority of photography 
both professional and amateur, often made, the formw generally 
styling themselves photographic * artists,' with what impropnety 
their specimens too often showed. However, within the last two 
years there had been very great improvement. The «r< in the first 
Says of photography wis totally lost sight of in the excitement 
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produced by the marvels of the science, and it is but lately that the 
camera has been transferred firom the hands ot the chemist, who has 
tanght ns indispensable knowledge, and to whom we ooold not be 
samciently gratefn], to the hands of the artist, who now demonstrates 
daily the oeauty and truth of its representations. The most common 
subjects represented have been architectural, and the French ohoto- 
graphers have arrived at a great amount of perfection in this dispart- 
ment, yet in even the best of their j^ctures there is often a want of 
taste in the point of view selected. They are too often taken fh>m 
an elevation, to prevent the inclination upwards of the camera, 
(which causes the upright lines to converge), and, consequently, 
there is a loss of magmtude, and the beauties of perspecUve are 
diminished. Again, Uiey are senerally * full front* instead of * in 
perspective,' wUch latter posiuon is always more picturesque. But 
ft is in landscape that the glorious fidelity of the camera, when its 
direction is controlled by the true artist, is most evident. None but 
he can experience the delight of catching the most transient effects of 
ever-changing nature. It is in this dirMtion that the j^orious fiiture 
of artistic photography lies, and the true lover of nature will delight 
more in a spedmen <a this dass than in scores of hasty sketches, 
even by clever men, or in the gaudy and meretricious colouring of 
the pre-Raphadite. vainly attemptmg to delineate, by the hand, 
that which the sun himself paints for us in the photograph with such 
exquisite detafl. Photographers are generally too frightened of 
getting the sun in the camera, as they say, and take their views 
with iu back to their best friend, and thus they lose all the cross 
shadows which cive a stereoscopic effect to a picture, and, in fact, get 
hardly any sha&w at all ; as with the sun in the position mentioned, 
the shadows are all behind the different objects composing the view. 
He had invariably found that the most pleasing pictures were taken 
with the sun shining right on the fh>nt of the camera, and nearly 
into the lens, but in wis case the precaution must be taken to shield 
the lens from the direct rays of the sun by the hand or otherwise. 
Water in motion is rarely reproduced with success, except in instan- 
taneous views, and for the present that must be left to the painter, 
who, by the aid of white paint and hard brushes, can give us any 
amount of cataract. The painter himself even condescends to use 
the camera for Uie depiction of foliage and herbage, and photogra- 
phic studies of foreground are most generally admirea for the 
extreme delicacy with which the veimnes and markings of the 
tenderest herb or flower are delineated ; stiuit must not be forgotten 
that forM^unds are most lovely when adjuncts to an extended 
view. The study of composition is as necessary to the photographer 
as to the painter, and every student of the art may derive much 
benefit from the study of J. D. Harding*s * Prindples and Practice 
of Art,' which, containing much fh>m which many will dissent, con- 
revs to an inquirer much useful and practical information. With 
teference to the latter portion of his subject, Mr. Smith mentioned 
that calotype paper was, in his opinion, suitable for giving bold 
effects, though open to objection on account of its want m dear 
defininon and its granular surface. The wax paper was more homo- 
geneous, but both methods are now generaUy exploded. Albumen 
on glass gave exquisite definitlMi, and was most successfully used 
for taking engravings and paintings, on account of the deamess of 
lines and the absence of dirtiness in the white parts, a fault to which 
collodion is liable. In his opinion, the albumen on glass process 
could not be improved upon by any of the modem processes to which 
ICr. Ward had alluded. After aU, the collooion process was 
andoubtedly the best, notwithstanding the inconvenience attending 
Its use. The oollodio-albumen process, so much advocated at present 
appeared to him extremdy unsatisfactory, though the oonfiaence of 
its supporters was unbounded; and as to the dry collodion process, 
by it no satisfactory effects have yet been produced, though every 
effort had been made bv its advocates. He conduded by hoping 
that the remarks he had made might exdte discussion, that so any 
fallacy might be confuted, and any truth oonfirmed." 

A letter from Mr. W. McCraw, of 'Edinburgh, to Sir 
D. Brewster, ** On a new means of preventing the &ding of 
phs," was then read. To acoompliiui ^lis object, 
IcOraw had adopted the following fcvmnla : — 

** 1. Take the white of eggs and add about 25 per cent of a satu- 
rated solution of common salt (to be well beaten up and allowed to 
sulfide). Float the paper on the albumen for 80 seconds, and hang 
up to dry. 

** 2. Biake a saturated solution of bichromate of potassa, to which 
has been added 25 per cent, of Beaufoy's acetic acid, float the 
paper on this solution for an instant, and when dry it is fit for use. 
This must be done in the daric room. 

** 8. Expose under a negative in a pressure f^ame in the ordinary 
manner, until the picture is sufficiently printed in aU its details ; 
but not over printed, as is usual with the dd process. This requires 
not more than half the ordinary time. 

**4. Immerse the picture in a vessd of water in the darkened 
room. The undecomposed bichromate and albumen then readily 
leave the light and half-tints of the picture ; change the water fre- 
quently, until it comes from the prints pure and dear. 

** 5. Immerse the pictures now in a saturated solution of proto- 



sulphate of iron in cold water for five minutes, and again rinse wdl 
in water. 

*^ 6. Immerse the pictnrea again in a saturated solntioo of gallic 
add in cold water, and the colour will immediately begin to change 
to a fine purple black. Allow the pictures to renuun in this until tEe 
deep shadows show no appearance of the ydlow bichromate. Be- 
peat the rinsing. 
"7. Immerse finally in the following mixture :— 

Pyrogallic add 2 grains. 

Water ••• • i ounce. 

Beaufoy*s acetic add i ounce. 

Saturated sdution of acetate of lead 2 drachms. 

This mixture brightens up the pictures marvellously— restoring the 
lights that may have been partially lost in the previous partS the 
process— deepening the shadows, and bringing out tiie detail. Rinae 
finally hi water, and the pictures are oompkete when dried and 
mounted. 

" The advantages of this process may be briefly stated as follows : — 
Htst, as to its economy; bichromate of potassa at 2d. per ounce 
is substituted for nitrate of sflver at 58. per ounce. Secondly, pho- 
tographs in this way can be produced with greater rapidity than br 
the old mode. Thirdly, the pictures being composed of the same 
materials which form the constituent parts of maifang ink, it may 
be fairly inferred that they will last as long as the paper on whi<£ 
they are printed." 

In our next number will be given the remainder of the 
papere bearin|^ on photogra^y, which were read before the 
fintish Aflsociation. 



THE COMET. 

Dunma the months preceding March hist great preparations 
were being made in the photographic world to take photo- 
graphs of the eclipee of that orb which plays such an im- 
portant part in the economy of photography. But,unforta- 
nately, the weather prerented the possilnlity of obtaining 
anything like a satis&ctory picture; indeed, nothing worth 
speaking of was obtained. These attempts to perpetuate the 
occurrence of events which occur at lengthened intervals 
are important, not only to contemporaneous astronomera, 
but likewise as recwds, that may be handed down for the 
guidance and observation of future astronomeiB. 

It is, thoefore, not a little surprising, that while photo- 
graphers should have been so fblly alive to the importance 
of taking views of the eclipee of the sun, nothing is being 

done at the present mwnent to record the visit of the brilliant 
long-tailed "celestial vagabcmd,'* which ni^tly attracts 
such an amount of attention, both from the scientific, and 
the mass. To take a view of the comet by means of pho- 
tography, we are of opinion that an astronomical telescope 
would not be suflkient, both because the light would be too 
feeble, and because the field of view would be so very 
limited, not embracing more than about a degree, whilst the 
comet eztttids over nearly thirty degrees. 

We think that a portrait combination of as large an 
aperture and as long a focus as could be obtained, would 
answer the purpose best, if means were taken to neutralise 
the movement consequent upon the rotation of the earth, 
by mounting it equatorially, and driving it by ckxsk-woik', 
or similar power, as in many astronomical tdescopes. It is 
not to be expected that persons could in any moderate time 
fit up a camera in this way, but there are in EngUnd many 
telescopes mounted as above, and all that would be requi- 
site, wouki be to fasten the camera on to the tdescopic tube, 
so that it could be driven by the same machinery. At pre- 
sent the nucleus of the comet is as bright as a star of the 
first magnitude, and would probably produce an imprettion 
on a sensitive collodion plate in the fraction of a second * 
but many minutes' exposure would doubtlen be required to 
obtain an impression of its tail. 
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ON THE CALOTYPE PROCESS.* 
When they are required for the camera, the next 
proceeding is 

To Sensitise the Sheets. — Make the aceto-nitrate 
solution as follows, and call this No. 1 : — 
80 ffrains nitrate of alrer. 
1} drachms glacial acetic acid. 
1 ooDce distilled water. 

One thing to be attended to here is, that the acetic 
acid be really Hie strong add, if it is not, the whites 
will grow brown during the development, and so ruin 
the negative ; owing to this cause, I could never print 
from my first photographic attempts^ and the very 
first pictures I took, when I discovered this, were as 
good as many exhibUion pictures of the present time. 

Make a saturated solution of gallic acid in cold dis- 
tilled water, and call this No. 2. Here the amateur 
must remember that gallic acid requires an hour or 
two to dissolve in water, and a great quantity of water 
takes up a small proportion only of gallic acid, or, to 
give the exact chemical language, gallic acid requires 
100 parts of cold water to dii^lve it, so that about 
five grains to an ounce is as strong as the solution can 
be made. Take then 

1 drachm of No. 1 solution. 
1 drachm of No. 2 solution. 
2} ounces distilled water. 

This quantity will excite a great number of 9 x 7 
sheets, which is the size, peihaps, most used. To apply 
this, I prefer the glass rod ; pour a small quantity of 
the liquid on the top of the sheet, which must be 
placed on blotting paper, then, with the glass rod, 
stroke it along, and, as the liquid follows, it will be 
easy to spread it over the whole sur&ce. With 
Turner's paper the mixture flows readily, but with 
Whatman's some few seconds are required to overcome 
a kind of greasinees which shows itself invariably on 
his paper. It is, however, soon overcome ; and when 
the sheet seems weU charged — which wiU take a minute, 
perhaps — ^blot off the remaining liquid, and place in 
the dark slide, or, if in a book, betwixt each sensitive 
sheet lay a piece of blotting paper — ^this is now fit for 
exposure. But before I describe that> let me here 
remark, that in some of Tumei's paper there were 
very many metallic spots, which spoiled my pictures ; 
after experiments, almost innumerable, to get rid 
of these, I added 6 or 8 drops of acetic acid to 
every 10 of the silver solution in the exciting solution, 
termed Na 1 ; to this, I used to add 1 J or 2 ounces of 
distilled water instead of 2| ; and, by this treatment, 
almost all of the iron spots disappeared, and llie same 
piqper (before deemed worthless) I always used with suc- 
cess as great as I could expect from any process. Now 
I return to 

The Exposure. — This should not be delayed more 
than thirty-six hours, but it may take place even when 
the paper is just excited. I have obtained good 
pictures with dieets which had been prepared a week, 
but there is no certainiy after the expiration of the 
above time. As to the time of exposure, with a lens 
fourteen or fifteen inch focus, diaphragm half inch, in 
full sunshine, it would require five or six minutes ; but, 
of course, by less diluted sensitising; liquid, the exposure 
2iiay be reduced by one half the above, but its keeping 
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qualiiy and its certainiy would be lost Expose for the 
shadows, as this paper does not solarise. 

Developing the Pictube should not be deferred more 
than forty-eight hours ; and, if possible, it should be done 
before. To accompli^ this, take one part of the 30 
grain aceto-nitrate solution (No. 1), and two parts 
saturated solution of gallic acid (No. 2), mix, and 
apply with glass rod, keeping the surfiu)e weU and 
evenly covered with the mixture; from ten minutes 
to an hour is required to bring out the picture, but the 
proportions given above may be varied to suit the 
exposure. If the picture has been exposed a long 
time — as will be necessary if the shadows are 
very dark — ^use one part of No. 1, and four or five 
of No. 2, as the before-mentioned strength would em- 
brown the picture. In this state the process requires 
the greatest care, as the blacks are dense to the eye^ 
when they are far from it if eiuunined by transmitted 
light. Indeed, I always develop a little more than 
most men, as, by this, I gain more decision and sharp- 
ness, and a little, though very Uttle, is lost in 

Fixing the Picture, which is done by steeping the 
n^pative in a solution of 1 ounce of hyposulphite of soda 
to 6 ounces of water, until the yellow colour disap- 
pears from the paper ; this takes from five to fifteen 
minutes, and then it must be washed through six or 
eight changes of water, for twenty-four or thirty hours, 
to get rid of the hyposulphite of silver ; when this is 
accomplished, dry; when thoroughly dried, lay the 
picture on some hot or warm surfoce, and rub with white 
wax until thoroughly saturated ; then place it between 
blotting paper, and iron it with a hot iron, imtil all 
superfluous wax is taken from the surface. This 
completes the process, and the negative is now ready 
to be printed from. 

Before closing this description, I have one thing to 
mention as the greatest cause of fiulure in the process, 
viz., WANT OF CLEANLINESS. The gallo-nitrate measures, 
<fec., should be washed well, and now and then with 
C3ranide of potassium solution. If this is attended to, I 
^ow no particular cause of fistilure. 

e 



MR. POUNCY'S CARBON PROCESS. 
It will be remembered that the discuDsion on this subject 
originated in the publication bjr us of a translation of the 
process employed by MM. Grarnier and Salmon for the pro- 
duction of carbon proofii. This was followed by a letter 
from Mr. Pounoy, m which he denied that his process in 
any way resembled that described ; and subsequently by an- 
other letter, in which he proposed to submit specimens of 
Eictures taken by his process to us for our opinion. This 
e has since done, and we have now before us two carbon 
proofs — ^the one a print from a photograph of a farm- 
house; the other, a portrait of Capt. Cook, the celebrated 
navigator. With respect to the first, our opinion is, on 
the whole, favourable; the great difficulty— the deUcate 
rendCTingof the half-tints — being most successfully over- 
come. We could Bcarcelv desire anything more perfect 
than the representation of the flEunn-house and the neigh- 
bouring riSs. The pidrare is, however, to a certain 
extent, disfigured by the trunks of two enormous trees, 
which present a somewhat blurred appearance ; this, how- 
ever, is more the fault of the nejiative, as it exists to 
abnost an equal extent in a silver prmt which we have seen 
of the same subject. It has also a reddish tinge, which we 
should not have expected to find in a carbon prmt; but 
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tkoB, Mr, Powacy mfonns via* ftrisee ftom hia h9,Ymg ^Ad^ 
some red colouruig matter, with the object of makimg it 
resemble more closely the appearance of an ordinary photo- 
graph. In the second picture — ^the portoait of Capt. CkK>k 
—the defect we have pointed oat in the preoeding does noi 
exist. The portrait is, in fact, eyerythmg that could be 
desired; each detail ia rendered with the utmost distinct- 
ness ; and yeary few persona^ we imagine, would be able to 
diatii^pfuish it fixxm the origuoal engraying from which the 
jftegative vw obtawed. 

We must beg our readers to remember, that the opinion 
we have expre^ed refers to the pictures as such. Hiat they 
are really carbon prints we do not affirm, inasmuch as we 
know no more of Mr. Pouney's piooess than any one of our 
readers. The porteit of Gapt. Cook certainly presents all 
the appearance we should have expected ta £uid in a carbon 
print — ^more we cannot say. 

In forming our opinion, we have not been influenced in 
the slightest degree Dy the extenuating circumstance urged 
by Mr. Pouncy — ^that his process has not undergone the 
experience of more than fifteen months — seeing that a pro- 
eess of this kind once diaooyered, can be perfected as w^ in 
fifteen months as in fifty yean. 

We obserye that an enthuaiaatio oont^vaporary haa |^t 
ferward a suggeation, urging photo^phera to subaenbe 
£^00 for the purpose of purchasing Mr. Pouncy's secret. 
Whether this proposition haa been sanctioned by that 
gentleman we are not aware ; we cartainly think it scarcely 
probable, as in that case he would nye up his ehuKse o£ 
obtaining the prize of 8,000 francs offered by ihe Duke de 
iiuynes, which, if we may rely oi^ his statemttt, ve thvpk 
he has an excellent prospect of gaiai«g. 



Critical ^sdmfk. 

MB PHOTOOIAFBIO BXHIBITION AT THB CBT3TAI* 
PALACB. 

CONCLUDING NOTJCK. 

Tri: next penon whom we haye to notice in compositiye 
pho*ogva]4iy, is Mr. Grundy, of Sutton Coldfield, near 3ir- 
minffham. There ia nothing new from the studio of that 
genueman in the present collection. Already we haye seen 
the whole of his productions at former exhibitions. There is 
a great and yery perceptible difference between the style of 
Mr. Robinson and that of Mr. Gniindy. The former, as we 
haye shown in our last, attempts to delineate sentiment of a 
high class ; and more or kss illuatrates poetic subjects. 
The latter chooses subjects from eyery-day life, and in con- 
tradistinction to Mr. Robinson, portrays the real, rather 
than the ideal He is to photography what Teniers and Wilkie 
were to art. He portram aa they did, those characteristics 
of human nature whicn are seer^ in eyery-day life. His 
most successful pictures are decidedly l>utch in feeling, and, 
therefore, more or less gross. BSy this we do not mean any- 
thing derogatory to the class of piotore, any nK>re than that 
Dutch pictures of the highest class neyer exhibit anything 
bordering on the ideal We all know that eyen when 
sacred sul^ects are being treated by Dutch masters, the 
character which is sacred and holy receiyes the same treat- 
ment aa the moat piofane autject would. To illuatrate more 
fuUy what we mean , we may mereW^ rec^ to the mind of the 
reader any of the pictures by the Dutch masters of '^ Christ 
insulted," and aa an inyariable rule, it will be found, that 
the figure representing the Sayiour ia of exactly the same 
^rpeas those cruel mockers who surround hint—and those are 
geiierally drunken Dutch booi& So that it will be seen 
iM there is seldom or eyer on the part of Dutch mastera 
any yery poetic flighta. They are almost photographic in 
their tranacripta of interiors, and this enalAea Mr. Grundy 
to enter fully sato the iqpiiit of Dutch compoaition. They 
neyer crowd their jpicturea with uaelesa Retail ; on the oon* 
tirary, eyeiything wiU be foonA A te proper plaee» aa4 «A 



examination of the detail only heightena the interest of the 
beholder, by the wonderful power which th^ display of 
imitatiye taieni. Mr. Grundy gioups with a care, aocnraoy, 
and precision, which is far from painful. 

By thia we mean, that crowding of objects into pictures 
which some photograjphic composers seem to think the acme 
of perfection, but which inspire in the mind of the bdiolder 
no more ennobling idea than wouM a walk through the 
Lowther Arcade ; and which are in fact more like copies of 
the interior of a bazaar than anything which had be<w 
arranged ao as to giye artistic effect. Mj:. Grundy'iB studies 
of " Fishermen *' oueht to be highly prized by artists, as there 
is such an amount or care and tact displayed in tibe grouping. 
We cannot speak ao highly of hia Turkiah atudiea. Tliey are 
admirable in their anrangemeaat, and a great knowledge of 
the oostumea of that country ia ahown in the |actures ; but 
the facea are deddecUy Ajifib-Saxon, and thia, we think, 
spoila the whole beauty of theae nictures. Who that has 
seen the two chefs-cToeuvres entitled, " Dutch Fiahermea,** 
can withhold his admiration ? They ccHnlnne the greatest 
amount of perfection which we may reasonaUy expect in thb 
department of aii, lliereissiichcleameaiinthetoBaof the 
picture, such true feeling in the expresdkm of ^ Fiaheman's 
lace, such exquisite detail in regard to the furniture <^ ike 
interior and the dress of the figure, eyen to the darned 
stockiofis, the wooden clogs, the stunted chairs and tables, 
the oyal goblet, all of which strongly call to mind a c<^y of 
a picture by Teniers at his best period. The best reason 
which we are enabled to giye for the success which attends 
this class of picture is, that it is taken at one yiew ; th^^ore, 
uothing is out of drawing, and there are none of the harsh 
combinations which may be seen in pictures which haye 
been made up of seyeral pieces. The reraks of 1(&. Gnmdy^ 
endeayours are BoeceBsfJl to a certain degree, and this we 
apprehend arises from the &ct of his haying good models. 

Then we ccnne to twe or three attempts at compositioa 
which exhibit this branch of the art under the worst poasible 
circumstances. They are entitled ^^The Dutch Girl on 
Sunday," and " The Dutch Girl on Monday.'* The first is 
a picture of a girl dressed in anti-Maccaasar table coyers, 
with no possible artistic effect ; and why she should be de- 
nominated a Dutch girl at all, or if a Dutch girl, why idie 
ahouki represent a Ikitch ^1 oii Sunday, is eertaua^ abore 
our comprehenato. We would adyise the artist who com- 
posed the piece, to giye a little more lucid information 
m regard to the meaning which he attempts to conyey. 
There ia certainly nothing in the countenance of the young 
lady that could justify the most imaginatiye being in think- 
ing she was a Dutch girl. On the conlarary , she has a decided, 
look of a Somersetshire seryant maid, who has, in an hour* 
of yanity, arrayed heraelf in grandeur which iU becooaes her. 
These pictures aie really the most stu^ comjpositioBa 
we haye eyer seen, and we think we may with safety 
yenture to adyiae the artiat who haa perpetrated ^em, to 
retire upon the laurels he has already acquired, lest he pro- 
duce something of which he shall himself be ashamed. 

Dolamore and Bullock exhibit here eome y&j fine yiewa ; 
we beheye that they foraged a part of the Kensington £xhi*> 
bilion ; but, as fiur aa we can recollect, th^ occupied poan 
tiona in which we were unable to inspect tiiem. 

The yiews of Warwick, and of Warwick Castle, are about 
aa fine aa aoything we haye aeen; there ia a great deal 
of nice feeling displayed in these yiews ; the sites are ad- 
mirably chosen, and giye an idea ci a landscape frx)m the 
best point of yiew. "The yiew across the Parterre, Gi^'s 
CHff,^ is a yery fine picture *, the perapeetiye is shown with 
great efifect, while the middle tints are admirahfy giyen. 

" The View of Warwick Castle '' is rendered in a manxbeir 
to show with the greatest possible effect the extent of this 
noble building. " St. Mary's Porch, Oxford," is a photo- 
graph of great beauty, and the rendering of the traceried 
iron work ia really marvelloua; the detail is finely giyen, 
while the antique aculpture is so well portrayed, as at <Ha^ 
to attract attention. Among the minor huvncapes are Id^. 
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B. B. Turner's beautiful talbotype ipiotures. We cannot 
help noticing the careful manner in which these pictures are 
printed, as well as the artistic mode in which Mr. Turner 
has treated all his groups of trees. 

Mr. Wils(»k, of Aberdeen, has oontribnted the Httle gems 
of landscapes which he exhibited at the late exhibition. 
Hiese are among the best instantaneous mctures we hare 
yet beheld. Who that has once seen his "Thunder Cloud " 
can forget the truthfulness wiUi which he has caught 
the electrically charged cloud, and transferred it to paper, 
in a manner so as at once to catch the attention of the spec- 
tator by its y^ reality. The yiews of the "Aberdeen 
Docks" are equaify beauttfbl pieces of inBtantaneous dboto- 
pfaphy; and his Httk|»«tare entitled "Reach on the jDon'' 
la one of the moei oharming little bits of river scenery which 
we have ever beheld. The ripple of the Don as it flows by, 
is wonderfully true to nature ; in fact, it looks as though 
the lovely stream was, in reality, gently gliding along 
at our f^t. Thare are several frames here from Messrs. 
Ross and Thcmipeon, studies of trees, whieh we think 
win reeommoM) tiiemselvee to artists, as there is a great 
deal of botanical knowledge displayed in the selection 
and grouping of the pictures. 'H&re are also three frames 
of nail situdies of landscapes by Mr. Roehng, but only 
the naentioii of these is necessary, as there is nothing in 
them to recommend them, dther in an artistic or photo- 
gradadc point of view. 

Next we come to Mr. Fenton*s views in Wales. We 
think that nobody wiU be inclined to dispute Mr. Fenton's 
unrivalled elahn to be the best English landscape photo- 
grapher. He has suceeeded in giving such breadth to his 
landseape pictures* that one is at firet almost inclined to 
look upon them as oc^pies of pictures. The selection which 
has been made by tiie Crystal Palaoe authorities for the 
Sydenham Grallery is far from being an adequate represen- 
tation of Mr. Fenton, and what he can do. We nuss that 
charming pair, the "Swallow Falls ^' and the " Ravine in the 
Lkdr VidLejy^ which were the decided gems of the South 
Kensington and Coventry-street Exhibitions. Those pic- 
tures deservedly ranked high as works of art, not only on 
aecount of the size, but also for the beauty of manipulation. 
The set o£ views <rf Wales are, we hope, but the foreshadow- 
ings cKf still greater efibrts on the part of Mr. Fenton. The 
views on the ocmtinent, which were taken by Mr. Bed£oard 
«ltiie conwnand of her Mi^^esty tktt Queaa* are here exhilated 
agauiu It would indeed be supecfluoiis on our part to do 
laore than even mention such works as these. A verdict has 
been so geneifdly pronounced in their &vour, and they have 
BO well ^served all the encomiums which have been heaped 
upon them, tixat we can only say, Gro, Mr. Bedford, and 
charm us again in the same manner. 

Having -Uius disnussed the question of landscape photo- 
graphy, we of eoiuBe come to the next feature of the 
exkbitioa, viz.* poiindture. We have already givai an 
opinion upon the productions of Mr. Herbert Watkins ; we 
will, theara&>re, now proceed to notice briefly the other 
specimens. First, then, we have to call attention to the 
series oi contemporaneous portraits by Mi^yall. In r^ard 
to these pictures, they can scarcely be called photographs, 
inasmuch m there is nothing of tl^ jdiotograph 1^. They 
ai<e sma drawines over photo^phy, and, in many re(q>ects, 
there is a decidsd advantage m ih», because exaggerations 
which acNnetimes appear in portraits of the defective portion 
of the face, are toned down in these pictures. The style is 
peculiarly Mr. Mayall^s own ; and the manner of producing, 
m blade and white, that Rembrandtii^ eflect, is very pleasing 
in many inataBMfc The series of pcNPtiaits of eminent 
men which Mr. Mayall haacollected, are now being engraved 
in the successive numbers of CctsseWs Illustrated Family 
Paper^ and no doubt they will be looked upon as highly 
iaterestiag^ besides the value which must attach to them as 
epn^t likenfeflses. Mr. T. R. WiUiams has the same series 
g» he exhibited at South Kensington and Coventry-street. 
If Q thiok that some aqw specimens ought to be produced 
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by this gentleman. He takes undoubted precedence among 
photoCTaphers for his untouched pictures, which are really 
marvdlous; they are graceful and easy in attitude, and 
beautifully printed. But we suspect that the success which 
attends Mr. Williams in his photographs, arises from the 
feet, that he seldom or ever prints anything but the head, 
and in the vignette style ; this accounts for the beauty of his 
pictures, because vignette printing has always more or leas 
charm about it, owing to tne lightness which it gives to the 
figure ; and again, there is the absence of that unruly member 
— to photographers — the hand, which always wiU obtrude 
itsdf upon your notice, whether you will or not. The tinted 
pictares by Mr. Williams are remarkable for tiieir softness of 
finish. Then, again, Mr. WiUiams^s daguerreotype stereo- 
grams are scnnething which nobody but himself can achieve. 
There is in them sucn a charming softness aiui beauty that 
they at once attract and interest the visitor : and if we are 
not much mistaken, the table of coloured daguerreotype 
portraits will prove a very attractive feature of the exhibition. 

There is a series of MauH and Polyblank's portraits, 
possessing individuality that no one can mistake. These 
photographers are eminently happy in securing good 
expression of face, although, in many instances, the pose 
of the figures is anything but pleasing. It would be 
idle on our part to even enumerate a series which is so 
well known as this. The next which call for our attention 
are the carefully finished miniatures by Messrs. Lock and 
Whitfield. The style in which these are executed is an 
entire refutation of the erroneous idea that photography 
cannot be applied to miniature painting. The manner in 
which these pictures are finished reflects high credit upon tl^ 
artist, although we would much rather have seen new feices-i 
those at Sydenham are well known to us, as we have seen 
many of them at Manchester and elsewhere. Then, lastly, 
there is a frame of coloured photographs, if we remember 
r^htly, by Messrs. Mayer, and they certainly are the greatest 
daubs we have seen for sonae time. The positions <^ the 
figures are bad in the extreme, but the Wardour-street art, 
which is used in painting the backgrounds, is s(«nething 
wonderfiiL In one instance we have a gentleman nainted 
in Arabian costume (we presume), with abackgrouna which 
wotdd disgrace a fifth-rate panoramic artist. It is of 
a fiery red, and, in the distance, we are led to beheve 
that there is a caravan proceeding on its way to Mecca 
or some other pilgrim destinaticm, and that the gen- 
tleman in the foreground has placed himself there pro 
bono publico^ so as to enable tne behoMer to study the 
wonders of Eastern costume ; while partly in the back- 
ground is a drawing of what we imagine is meant to 
be a tent, but which, m reality, would more correctiy repre- 
sent a ki^ glass-blowinff establishment. The whole picture 
might indera be eonsioered worthy of being ^igraved 
on the heed of one of those artistic, commercial invoices, 
in which we now and then see how admirably the engraver's 
artistic merits are brought forward, and what feats of 
imagination can be performed. This is a type of the class 
which adorn a frame. There is every variety of style used 
for background purposes, — ^from landscapes such as we 
have described, to terraces and avenues approaching ba- 
ronial halls, in the most approved theatrical feshion. We 
should really like to have tne pleasure of seeing the original 
photograph over wbich these pictures are printed, so that 
we might all the more thoroughly aj^reciate the imaginative 
efforts of the artist. 

Having thus slightly sketched the chief characteristics of 
this collection of photographs, we desire to express a hope 
that the day is not far distant, when the present collection 
shall be replaced by one infinitely superior, and in every 
way worthy of the art and the Crystal Palace. Let the 
directois onfy see that those intrusted with the charge of 
this department properly discharge their duties, and we will 
venture to affirm that not one of the least attractive 
portions of this national buikling, and national resort, will 
De the photographic gallery. 
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CHEMICAL SYMBOLS AND BQUlVALENTS. 

As promised in our last, we give a list of the symbols 
and equivalents of those elements most commonly 
mentioned in photographic works : — 



/^liiTniiiinm 

Barium 

Bromino 

Cadmium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Copper 

Fluorine 

Gold 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Iron 

Lead 



Al 
Ba 
Br 
Cd 
Ca 
C 

a 

Cr 
Cu 
Fl 
Au 
H 

k 



13*7 

68-6 

80 

56 

20 
6 

86-5 

26-7 

31-7 

19 
197 
1 
1271 

28 
103-7 



Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tin 

Uranium 

Zinc 



Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

N 

O 

P 

Pt 

K 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Sn 

U 

Zn 



== 12 

« 27-6 

= 100 
=- 14 

= 8 

«= 32 

« 98*7 

= 89 

= 1081 

= 23 

= 43-8 

= 16 

= 68 

= 60 

= 32-6 



SULPHUR AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

In the last number of the " PHOTOQRAPrac News " 
there was an article by M. A. B. on the effect of the 
fumes of various substances, including sulphur, in re- 
producing copies of designs under certain circum- 
stances, which we recommend to the attention of our 
readers as calculated to give them some examples of the 
chemical effects of the vapours of some of the sub- 
stances we have referred to. The fumes of burning 
sulphur, for instance, are a compound of sulphur and 
oxygen, very pungent to the smell, and acid to the 
taste. Sulphur is a substance which is itself as yet, 
little used in photography; but the contrary is the 
case as regards the products resulting from its combina- 
tion, in different proportions, with oxygen. The first 
we shaU refer to is sulphurous acid. When free from 
water, that is, when in the form of ^ the fumes above 
mentioned, it is a gas, and would continue such under 
ordinary circumstances ; but if it be compressed to 
half its bulk, or exposed to intense cold, it becomes a 
liquid. This liquid evaporates rapidly on being 
exposed to the air, and the cold produced is so great 
as to be capable of freezing the mercury in a thermo- 
meter. The sulphurous acid in ordinary use is formed 
of water which has absorbed about 3d times its bulk of 
the gas, the latter having a great i^&nity for water. 
Silk, wool, straw, <fec., are bleached by this gas, which 
also discharges the colour of the red rose, and which in 
its liquid form is used for bleaching sponge. 

The addition of oxygen to sulphurous acid produces 
syfyhuric acid, the qualities of which are very different 
It has not the suffocating smell of sulphurous acid, and 
it intensifies the colour of the red rose instead of 
destroying it. Sulphuric acid, in a perfectly pure and 
anhydrous state, is a volatile, white, solid substance. 
The solid acid, if dropped on paper, will bum holes in 
it as rapidly as a red-hot iron ; and if thrown into 
water, causes it to hiss as if a red-hot coal had.been 
thrown in. 

Sulphur also combines with oxygen to produce hy- 
posulphtiricy hyposuLphv/rous, and some other unim- 
portant adda 

Sxdphur combines with hydrogen in two proportions, 
forming sulphuretted and bCstdphureUed hydrogen, A 
stream of the former passed through water coloured 



with a vegetable blue, reddens it. It also forms the 
fetid gas emitted by rotten ^gs, and gives flavour to 
the waters of Harrowgate, Aix-la-Chapelle, &c It is 
one of the most poisonous gases known : air, impreg- 
nated with it in the proportion of 1 part of this gas to 
250 of common air, would kill almost any animal that 
breathed it. 

Sulphur combines with carbon to produce bisulphide 
of carbon; 31 parts of sulphur, combined with 100 
parts of cyanogen, forms sulphide of eyanoffen ; 124 
parts of sulphur, combined with 100 parts of cyanogen, 
form hydnhsulphocyamc acid, the principal peculiarity 
of whidt is, that if dropped into a solution containing 
peroxide of iron, it changes it to a deep blood-red 
colour. 

CIdoride of sulphur may be obtained by putting a 
bit of sulphur into a glass flask filled with dry chlorine. 
It exhibits no acid properties ; it decomposes water. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Almost the only mode of employing phosphorus in 
photography is that suggested by M. Nidpce de St. 
Victor, and referred to m the article by M. A. K It 
combines with oxygen in several proportions, and has 
a strong affinity for water. It is of so inflammable a 
nature, that exposure to common air causes it to under- 
go a slow conibustion. The fume or vi^ur it gives 
off ia a combination of phosphorus with oxygen, form" 
ing phosphorous add. It combines with hydrogen in 
different proportions, and forms a chloride, which may 
be obtained by passing the vapour of phosphorus 
through powdered corrosive sublimate, which is decom- 
posed, and the chlorine leaves the mercuiy to combine 
with the phosphorus. 

FLUORINE. 

Fluorine also supplies an acid which is occasionally 
employed in photographic manipulations, viz., hydro- 
fluoric acid. When pure, it is so volatile that it is 
confined with great difficulty, and, when exposed to the 
atmosphere, gives off fumes of an acid and suffocating 
nature. Its density is increased by the addition of 
water, though the latter is a lighter liquid. Vegetable 
blues are renddened by its action. It also possesses the 
property, peculiar to itself of decomposing flint glass, 
for which reason it has been made available for etching 
on glass, the mode of operation being, to a certain 
extent, similar to that pursued in heliogn^hic printing. 
The glass being coated with a varnish insoluble in the 
acid — one formed of turpentine and wax will be found 
effective — the etching is made by cutting through the 
dry varnish with a fine point down to the glass ; a wall 
of wax is then raised round the plate^ and dilute hydro- 
fluoric add poured on. A few minutes suffice for the 
acid to eat into the glass, which may then be immersed 
in water. On the varnish being removed, the design will 
be found to have been produced with perfect exactness. 
{To U e<mHnuecL) 



Accumulation in Development. — A very fidnt 
collodion picture in which all the details are visible, 
but with little or no intensity when looked throng^ 
may often be converted into a vigorous negative hy^ 
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method of accumulating silver on tliat which is already 
precipitated. 

The picture must be fixed either with hyposulphite 
of soda or cyanide of potassium, and well washed. 
If now a mixture of the ordinary pyrogallic acid 
developing solution and nitrate of silver is poured over 
the plate, the nascent silver will precipitate on that 
which is already there forming the picture, and the 
result will be an increase of density, which, in a short 
time, will be sufBlcient to allow of vigorous positives 
being printed from the plate. One of the most re»- 
markable points coil^ected with this method of accu- 
mulation is, ihat white light is not injurious to the 
result ; in &ct, the pictures seem to be intensified just 
as rapidly and effectually when the redevelopment is 
effected in Aill dayli^t^ as when in a darkened room ; 
the only objection b^ng the more rapid decomposition 
of the developing solution. By well washing off the 
developing solution when it has ceased to act, and 
pouring on a fresh mixture, the deposit of silver may 
be so raised above the surfisioe of the plate, as to admit 
of an electrotype being taken from it^ and this used for 
printing from in ordinary printer's ink. We have 
succeeded in obtaining copies from line engravings in 
this way ; the lined sur&ce of the negative being very 
favourable to the accumulation of silver, in the form 
best adapted to produce a deeply marked copper plate, 
possessing excellent qualities for taking the ink, and 
giving good impressions. 

Acetic Acid. — ^This acid is composed of 4 parts 
cai'bon, 4 parts hydrogen, and 4 parts oxygen. It oc- 
curs in nature in the juice of many trees, sometimes in 
the free state, and at others in combination with 
potassa or lime. There are two principal ways by 
which it is formed in commerce : — 

1st. By the dry distillation of vegetable matter, such 
as wood. 

2nd. By fermentation. 

According to the first method the wood is placed in 
immense iron retorts, and heated by furnaces until it 
is converted into charcoal, and the vapours which it 
evolves are condensed. The crude ivood vinegar thus 
obtcdned, requires to be separated from the wood tar 
with which it is contaminated. This is effected by 
rectifying it, and subsequently saturating with lime. 
The crude acetate of lime thus formed, after being sub- 
mitted to several purifications, is then distilled with a 
stronger acid, when commercial wood vinegar is pro- 
duced. 

Wine or beer vinegar is obtained when wine, cider, 
beer, or dilute alcohol is exposed for some time to the 
air under favourable circumstances. In some manu- 
factories lofty brick towers are erected, with side open- 
ings to admit of a free passage of air. The bidlding is 
now filled with large fiiggots, and a slow stream of 
dilute alcohol is allowed to ladckle on to them fix)m 
the top of the tower : this, in percolating to the bot- 
tom through the innumerable twigs and branches, 
meets and combines with atmospheric oxygen, which 
has fr'ee access to it on all sides, and by the time it has 
reached the reservoir at the bottom, is entirely con- 
verted into vinegar. The crude vinegar obtained by 
either of these plans contains, besides acetic acid, a 
laige quantity of water ; firequently, also, unchanged 
alcohol, cream of tartar, and ot&er salti^ gum, colour* 



ing matter, tannin, ferment, kc It is fiu* too impure 
to be used in photographic operations. It is punfied 
by saturating it with either potassa, soda, lime, or 
oxide of lead, evaporating until the acetate remains 
either in the state of concentrated solution, or of crys- 
tals, or of a dry mass, and distilling the residue with 
more or less of dilute sulphuric acid. CanoerUrated 
vinegar is thus obtained, which, although not suffici- 
ciently pure to be used indiscriminately in all photo- 
graphic operations, may nevertheless occasionally re- 
place the more expensive glacial acetic acid, especially 
in the developing solution for collodion. 
(To he coniinued.) 



IV.— GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Q. 1b there any simple experiment by which we msfy learn 
what takes place in the production of a photographic proof? 

A, There is : if some nitrate of silver oe placed in a glass, 
and a few drops of salt and water be added, a white precipi- 
tate is formed which is chloride of silver. This is a preparation 
sensitive to light. 

Q. How may this be ascertained? 

A. The precipitate if exposed to the light for a few 
moments chanffes rapidly from white to violet, and even to 
black. This decomposition of the chloride of silver corre- 
sponds exactly to the formation of the photographic picture 
on the sensitive plate or paper. 

Q. What effect is produced by the application of hypo- 
sulphite of soda? 

^. If a solution of hyposulphite of soda, after the precipi- 
tate has undergone the change already mentioned, be poured 
upon the nrecifntate, it partly disappears, there only remain- 
ing some blacxish particles, namely, those which have been 
decomposed by the light. The unchanged particles of the 
precipitate are dissolved by the hvposulphite of soda. This 
operation corresponds exacthr to ihejixtng, as it is called, of 
the photographic picture. The entire experiment represents 
the process of obtaining a fositive proof. 

Q, Are there any other simple experiments which illustrate 
the power and action of the photographic agents ? 

A. If ^screened from the presence of li^t) a solution of 
nitrate ot silver be poured into two glasses, and a few drops 
of a solution of iodide of potassium he added, a yellow pre- 
cipitate of iodide of potassium is produced. If one of these 
glasses then be exposed to the light, and afterwards taken 
again into the darkened room,* no apparent change will 
have taken place. But if a few drops of gallic acid be poured 
into each of the glasses, the contents of that which has been 
exposed to the light will blacken rapidly, while in the other, 
the liquid will retain its yellow appearance. 

Q, How is this explained? 

A, By the action of hght. In one case the light has been 
permitted to act on the iodine of silver, and the gallic acid 
combined with the excess of nitrate of silver bl^kens the 
iodine, and renders the change obvious. A few drops of 
hyposulphite of soda will " &. " the precipitate as in the 
former experiments. 

Q, Whatare we to learn from these experiments? 

A. AU the phenomena exhibited in photography. Positive 
and negative impressions upon plates or paper are all founded 
on these phenomena. They are simply modificatioiis to 
which certain salts of silver are subjected by the action of 
liftht ; BO that the reducing agent mixed with nitrate of silver 
bmckens more or less the parts affected by the light. ^ 

Q. Is the action of lieht upon chenucally sensitive sur- 
fiic^ perfectly understood? 



* WlMOwetpeakofftdaitfliMdxtxHi^UcbonldbeiniderttoodUuUwerefer 
to ft loom flrom which the cbanlcul rvyn of light only «re exd nd od. 
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A. The chemical study of photo^phy is not yet Buffi- 
ciently complete for us authoritatively to lay down any 
general theory. Sufficient, however, is known to enable us 
to examine doubtful points, and test apparent contradiotions, 
and thus remove many obstacles to our scientifio advance- 
n^ent. 

Q. What is the fundamental principle of photography ? 

A. Th»i the production of photographic effects is due to 
the action of hght^ and as we have already noticed, that 
this action is under certain circumstances capable of pro- 
ducing a perfect picture, while imder other circumstances its 
action is only panial, and a subsequ^it jnrocess necessary for 
its oomp]eti(Hi. 

Q. In what way do you explain the first phenomenon ? 

A. Chemistry ^ows us that light produces upon certain 
substances, in feMst upon almost all, an analogous effect to 
that of heat. At one time it facilitates the combination of 
different elements. At another, it hastens the separation of 
combined elements. It is this double influence which it exer- 
cises in photography. Thus it facilitates the combination of 
oxygen with certain organic matters, as bitumen and resin. 

Q, By whom was thSi property of light ascertained ? 

A. It was shown by the researches of Nidpce, with Utu- 
men of Judea, and by those of M. Chevreul, and M. Nidpce 
de St. Victor, who have shown that resins oxidise under the 
influence of light. It is from this fact, namely, the oxida- 
tion produced by light, that photographic pictures are 
obtained. 

(7*0 he eotUmnedJ) 



KOONOmSINO THB TfATBB IK OUINDOOR PBOTOGSAPHT. 

No, 19, Marine-terrace^ Bemance^ 
October Xst^ 1858. 

SiB> — ^I obstfve, in your last number, a letter inquiring 
for the Tninlmnm quantity of water that can be carri^ on a 
day's photographic excursion, and to answer effectuaUy the 
endrequireo. 

I have much pleasure in forwarding you the result of my 
experience for the four past years, during which period! 
have found, for a dt^'s work, a pint supply all my require- 
ments^ and enabling me> as I have done scores oi times, to 
bring home^ and scjely preserve, eight n^^atives, measuring 
8^ :^ 6«i inches, and twelve stereoscopic negatives of the 
usual size. My mode of proceeding is simpe enough. I 
use, and with unvarying success and comfort, an Archer'b 
camera, which contains a wooden water-tight bath, holding 
barely 16 ounces of water. I, of course, develop in the 
camera ; and> after having so done, I plun^ the plate into 
the tcater halhy leaving it for a couple of minutes, and then 
canning it out into open daylight, place it in my plate box 
—of Archer's construction--ajad in which the plates are 
placed so close to each other, that, on returning home fh>m 
a long day's work ^say the first n^^ative having been taken 
at 10 a.m. and not nxed with the hyposulphite till 10 p.m.\ 
I have never yet had any difficulty, with ordinary care, m 
being able to clear the n^ative of the iodide, and leave the 
film uninjured. The close proximity of the plates to each 
other keeps them so moist, that when, in the ordinary plate 
box, the peeling off of the film would inevitably occur, the 
occurrence of such an accident is rarely met with in the 
boxes made on Mr. Archer's plan ; they are much more 
pcvtabtov in my opinion much safer for a journey, and 
at h&lf the price of those generally in use. I have now 
-worked for nearly four seasons with an Archer's camera, and 
find it unexceptiouably the best to meet every requirement 
for out-door wcarL I excite and develop, both the large 

flates and the plates for my stereoscopic camera, inside it. 
seek no dark room — ^no tent — and am able, of course, 
be£c«e leavins the spot on which I am taking my view, 
toasoertainifitbegoodoFBat. I have tUmNKDmar taken 



upwards of three hundred good negatives, and fbr 
of them I have had to travel many a long Biile ; and, ta 
have returned, as many do, and found all my day's wock 
abortive— and aa» before using the camera I now empk>j, I 
have often done— would be vexatious enough to deter many 
a beginner firom further prosecuting this most fascinating 
pursuit. 

I consider the minimum quantity of water that can be 
used with advantage on a day'ii work, bringing home a doaem. 
negatives, 8^ x 6|) and an equal number of the usual siied 
stereosoqno plates, tobe fh)m 10 to ISoances, if uaed in the 
mode I have attenopted to deseribe. 

I shall be most haj[q>y to give any further eiqpIaDatiooi on 
the subject if any of your readers wish for the same. 
I am, sir, truly youxs, 

J. W. G. GUTCH. 



TO TRAKSFER GLASS POSmVES TO GLAZED LEATHER OR 
CLOTH. 

Sir, — ^If you think the following worth inserting in the 
" PnoToeRAPHic News " it is at your service. 

First, cut your leather or doth a little larger than yoor 
gbuB positives, lay its £ftoe udod a taUe^ then take about ^ 
oz. of spirits of wine, and add about 4 or 5 dr(»s of nitrio 
acid ; meJLe up, and it is fit lor use. Take the positiTe> 
after bdng dned by the fire or otherwise^ and pour the 
mixture of sprits of wine on as for collodion, and when still 
wet lay it on the leather or clol^, face down, g^tty squeexing 
out the air bubbles, and keep them in contact either in the 
pressure frame or in a book, or any oonvenient nlace^ imtil 
the spirits of wine is dry, whidi may be half an howr or so; 
then take out the picture, and senparate the shun from the 
leather or cloth, and the film will be so fixea to the Uaek 
surface that you cannot even scratch it with the finger naib. 
It may be well to use collodion a little thicker in cotton for 
transfers. 

The above is a sure, certain, cheap, and e«^ method of 
manipulatioB. 

Further intomation will be given to amy one seadiEif a 
stamped envelope to 

JOHK OSTKLL, 

80, Castle-street, Carlisle. 



AimnCL^L LlGflT FOR PBOTOGRAYBIC PURTOOSS. 

Sir, — ^To amateur photographers, who^ like mjself, are 
able to give but HtUe time to copying subjects, and can 
rarely choose the most finvourable moments, the posBession of 
a powerful, steady, and cheap artificial light would be a 
matter of great importance. To artists also, such an acces- 
sory would be very acceptable, I should imagine. In the 
Illustrated London News of the 2ist July last, a sew Hgh*, 
stated to be the invention of Colcmel Fitz Maurice^ was there 
described, and would seem to be just the thing wanted iat 
photography. I have made several efforts to obtain in&Nmaa- 
tion on this subject, but hitherto have not succeeded ki 
ascertaining whether this valuable discove^ can be procured, 
or whether any patent is in process of bemg taken out f<»r 
it. Under these circumstances, any information you can 
procure wUl, I think, be very acceptable to your leaden, 
and I trust the subject will be considered w<»thy of your 
early att^iticm. 

SVB6CmXBJUU 

[We shall be pleased to have fiiriher in£ormatie& en this su^ 
ject^ if any of our correspondents can &vour us.] 



OBTAIXIKG STRONGLY PRENTIKa NEOATlVSS FBOM FAOfT 

GLASS POSITIYEB^ 

Bri^a^n^ 
Sir, — ^Havinff perused with interest the few mmibew at 
yet published of the ^ Phoo^ografhic Newsi'* and noticed 
your answers to vanoos ixu^uiries^ X am induced to troud>le 
ypu with this motQ» 
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In your last number, page 46, your correspondent C. P. S. 
states, that he has succeeded in intensifying a very weaJc 
negative, by first taking a transparent positive on glass, and 
fircmi that a second negative, in whioh he was able to procure 
siifB«»ent density in the dark parte. 

If from a positive on glass a negative sufficiently intense 
to print can thus be taken, toil^out hss of the sharpness re- 
quired^ it strikes me it would be a great boon to amateur, if 
not to professional photographeis. 

Mammas are always anxious to have Hkenesses taken of 
their youngest children, — and as there is no keeping the 
little urddns quiet, it is a severe trial to the patience of the 
photographer, — and a successful portrait of a child is seldom 
seen unless touched up by an art&t. With positives it is a 
much easier matter, ana a pleasing smile on a child^s hyoe 
may not unfrequently be caught in one second*s exposure. 

If your correspondent, or you yourself, could explain the 
best method of taking the transparent copies on glass, it 
would be highly appreciated by myself, and other amateurs. 

Job the Photographed. 

[May we beg the favour of C. P. S.'s kind attention to the 
request contained m this letter. — ^Ed.] 



TO CLEAN A eULAOS PLATS. 

I>EAit Sib, — It may perhaps be useful to scMoie of your 
readers to know, that cud colloaion wltieh is ua&t for photo- 
graphic work) is a first-rate material for cleaning glass plates. 

The method I have adopted, is to take a small tuft of 
cotton wool, pour a few drops on the glass plate and rub till 
nearly dry in a circular dircction, ihen fuiish with a wash 
leather. P. H. C. 



P[i5ClIIaW0«8. 



PBOffoOBAPfiT AKD AECflioLoaT.--MeBtk)n WAS mide some 
months hack, says the Jowmal de ComknvtinopU^ «f the missioii 
which M. de Sevastianof, councillor of the ]^p«ror of Buana, 
had undertaken for the purpose of investigatiip^ ^e curiosities 
of antiquity contidned in the convents of Mount Athos. That 
iq»ot is stated to be an ahnost inexhaiMrtible mine of ancient 
records^ and has ahri^s been a gfsat point of attiaetion for 
artists and scientific men. All those UttW priofiea wkw^ from 
the summit of the holy mountain^ overlook the distant isles of 
the Archipelago, are so many libraries where the monks have 
been storing up the annals of ages. Materials for history are 
to be found there in all languages and on all sulijeet^ piled up 
pellmell, but nevertheless preserved with care by those in whose 
custody they are placed. M. de Sevastianof has ftree access to 
those treasures. The daguerreoWpe gives him hundreds of 
copies of the manuscripts, which he tiJies page by page. Al* 
ready one-third of the Go^ls have been copied^ and numerous 
collections of Ulimiinated maps and pictures have been made. 
Hiey are in Greek, Sdavonian, and (Georgian. Even the out- 
side of the albums which inclose the collections have been 
copied, and the Byzantine reliefe on their covers have been 
reproduced. Moulds of fchem have likewise been taken in gutta 
percha. Thanks to the co-operation of M. Yaudin, a French 
painter, the frescoes in the chapels have been copied in the 
most exact manner. These drawings remind one of the pro- 
ductions of the first Italian paintcurs, Margaritone, Oreagna, 
Cimabue> Giotto, Angelo de Piesole, and Pietro Perugina The 
example of M. de Sevastianof has found imitators, for already 
oth^ iphoto^phers have arrived on Mount Athos, not to com- 
pete with him, but to emulate his zeal. The harvest is abun- 
dant, and the sooner artists apply themselves to the ta^k, the 
sooner will these masterpieces, whioh were considered as lost, 
undergo an unhoped fw resurrec^n. 

Photoobapjeuc Idektoticatto* of Stolen Fbuit.— A 
oorreqKmdent of our contemporary, *^ Notes and Queries," 
writes: — ^" While the fruit, peach, nectarine, or apricot is yet 
in a green state affix an adhesive label, your initial, or any other 
private mark to the side exposed to the sun. The ripe fruit 
thus labeUed will carry its unobHtevated green stamp into any 
BHU-ke^ This OKi^ operation, if itshoukl fhil to jM^esm^the 
friii^ w\LL unless it should have been subjected to any colouobig 
process;^ at least enable the owner to idep^ify it." 



DIPFICULTIE8 IN THE COLLODION PROCESS. — PAPER POB 
THE CALOTYPB PROCESS. — PIN-HOLES IN COLLODION 
PICTURES. 

Mr. Editor, — Having seen that you kind)y undertake to 
answer questions on ph^ography, through the medium of 
the " Photographic News," I beg now to point out to 
you some difficulties I have xnet with. 

In the positive collodion process, I found the wi^ smooth 
enough, but I cannot say I have been so lucky in the 
negative process on f^lass. I succeeded several times in 
obtaining ^ood negatives, but as soon as I poured on the 
fixing solution I was disappointed, obtaining a bad posHive 
tnst^ of a negative. My solutions used were—Americmi 
colbdion excited in a 40 grains neutral bath^ and devdoj^ed 
with 1| grains pyroeallic acid, 8 drops glacial acetic acid, 
10 alcohd, 5 and 6 dbrops of nitrate of silver solution, and 
1 oz. distaied water, and fixed with hyposulphite of soda. 

I tried to take some calotype pictures ; used Canson^ 
paper, soaked it on one side m a solution of silver, then 
lomsed in iodide of potassium, and lastly brushed over with 
a 50 grain aceto-nitrate of silver bath, and gaUie acid solu- 
tion m equal parts ; and th^ what invariabty took pkce 
was, that the paper began to cover itself with brown patches, 
and therelbre D^ame quite useless. 

I have got some collodion which is slow» and gives a 
rather brown colour to the pictures. I believe the second 
&ult is to be attributed to some bromine that I put in it. 
Is there anything for t^ese two &ults ? 

Very often I find my pictures dreadftilly covered with pin- 
holes. Can that be attributable to the preoenoe of too much 
io<fide of silver? If so, why do I not aVways meet with this 
annoyance, which I could not attribute even to an impure 
bath,asit todc place soo^etimeB inspiteof a careful filtenng? 

I hope you will excuse me for having asked so many 
questions at once, but trust in your kindness to be gratified 
with a reply, and thanking you in advance, 

I remain, sir, yours respectfWly, 

G. M. P. 

[1. We have occasionally met with a similar oocur- 
rence, and attribute it to not having developed the 
picture long enough. We do not know the kind of 
collodion mentioned, but when there is a large quantity 
of iodide in it, so that the film is a thick one, 
the operator is fi:^uently deceived as to the intensity 
of the negative, the density of the iodide of silver 
Tm ^Vin g the picture appear sufficiently developed for a 
negative, when in reality it is not near dark enough. 
On pouring on the fixing solution the iodide of silver 
dissolves away, and leaves the picture in its real half 
developed state. Try the method of re-development 
after fixing and weU washing ; it may improve the pic- 
tures,^ but in future develop much further. 

3. It is next to impossible to take ealotype negatives 
on French paper : the material with whicn the paper 
ia sized has a very marked influence on the process, 
and the starch, which is the siziog material of foreign 
papers, causes the paper to turn brown on developing. 
f!ngHal> paper makers employ gelatine^ ov some similar 
body, as a size, and that seems to suit the calotype pro« 
cess very welL There is great difficulty in obtaining 
good paper for this purpose. We prefer Turner's, and 
but for the spots with whidi that make of paper is so 
plentifully supplied it would be perfect. 

3. We fear your collodion is uiseless. Try if adding a 
few zinc filings will remedy it. 

4. PwrhoU9, are a rather gomiuon sourQo of aunoy- 
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ance in the collodion process ; a frequent canse is dust 
in the collodion or batL Too much iodide of silver in 
the bath may also cause it. The remedy for the latter 
is the addition of a few ounces of a 30 grain solution 
of nitrate of silrer to the bath. As, however, you say 
that you only occasionally meet with this &ult^ and 
that even after carefully filtering, we are at a loss to 
divine the cause.] 



WORKXNG Wrm A TWIN STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. — ^THICK 
STREAK ON A COLLODION PLATE. — ^TO ASCERTAIN THE 
AMOUNT OP SILVER IN THE NITRATE BATH. 

Sir, — Can vou oblige me, through the medium of your 
journal, by ioiorming me of the proper method of using a 
dotible camera so as to obtain the proper stereoecopic effect ? 
a feat which I have hitherto been unable to acoomplisL 
The camera is one with an a^jnsting screw between the two 
lenses for the purpose of separatmg them more folly at 
pleasure. 

. Can you at the same time inform me how to obviate, by 
manipuJation or otherwise, the thick streak of collodion 1 
invariably get at the bottom of a plate after coating it with 
collodion? And is there any method of ascertaining the 
amount of silver in the bath with any degree of certamty ? 

Feeling sure that your publication is exactly the one 
wanted by aW, 

Believe me, ear, your aincere weU- wisher, 

N. E. F. 

[1. It must always be borne in mind, that when the 
two pictures are taken simultaneously on the same 
plate, the two halves will require to be transposed, 
that is, the picture which is at present on the right of 
the plate must become the left picture, and vice versa. 
Most likely N. K F. has not attended to this rule, and 
has seen the ]^ict\xreap8eudo8cop{c instead of stereoscopic, 

2. The fault mentioned can be avoided by using a 
thinner coUodion, pouring on and off quicker, and 
rocking the plate more whilst draining. We cannot 
explain the maniptdation better, but if you watch any 
good operator you cannot £ul to see what we mean. 

3. The amount of nitrate of silver present in a 
solution may be very conveniently ascertained, and 
that with quite sufficient accuracy for all ordinary 
purposes in the following manner : — 

Aepare a solution of 32 grains of pure chloride of 
ammonium in 12 ounces of water; 1 drachm of this 
solution will therefore precipitate 1 grain of nitrate of 
silver. Measure out very carefully a known quantity 
of the bath to be tested (2 drachms for instance), place 
it in a 2 ounce phial, and add a few drops of nitric acid. 
Now measure out exactly 1 drachm of the solution of 
chloride of ammonium, and add it, by a few drops at 
a time, to the silver solution in the bottle, corking it 
up and shaking violently between each addition, until 
a white precipitate is no longer produced on the addi- 
tion of another drop of the test solution. If before this 
is accomplished, the first drachm of test solution be ex- 
hausted, carefully measure out a second drachm, and so 
onuntil the desired point is reached. When finished, the 
number of drachms of test solution used will indicate 
the number of grains present in the phial. Thus, sup- 
posing 2 drachms of the nitrate bath had been placed 
in the phial, and it required 1\ drachms of test solu- 
tion to precipitate the silver, that would have shown 
that the two drachms of bath contained 7 J grains of 
nitrate of silver, or 30 grains to the ounce. 



SOAKING THROUGH OF THE BLACK VARNISH FOR 
POSITIVES. 

Sir,— Will you favour me in your next number with an 
answer to the fbUowing question /—Ought a collodion posi- 
tive on ghun to &de after being well washed (by a stream 
from a small glass siphon for a quarter of an hour), var- 
nished with distal varnish, and then backed by Indian ink, 
or if such should feuie, can you tell me the cause? 

My reason for aslant the above is, that having taken 
several of my friends, I have two or three that have gone off 
all black. The fuilt cannot lie in the washing, I think ; 
and, as I have a sreat many that I have taken varnished 
with spirit varnish, and backed in the same way quite un- 
changed, I think the faalt most lie in the varnish. I ought 
to say that they have not gone aS in the same way that I 
have seen scnne from impmect wafdiinff. These go off in 
small specks and holes in the reduced luver first ; but mine 
have gone gradually, jost Uke dissolving anything in a fluid. 

What would you advise as the best backing for glass 
poatives? W. W. 

[The cause of the above B^ult is the black varnish 
gradually soaking through the film, and thus darken- 
ing the picture. We have always found the remedy to 
be in coating the picture first with a colourless vanmh, 
and then with a black varnish prepared with a solvent 
that would not dissolve the first coating of dear 
varnish. 

We have adopted the following plan with great suc- 
cess : — ^pour over the collodion side of the plate, either 
when wet from the last washing, or when quite dry, 
perfectly liquid albumen (obtained by beating to a 
fix)th, and collecting the liquid after subsidence) ; after 
pouring it on and off a few times, put the plate against 
a wall to dry. When perfectly dry coat with black 
varnish. For this purpose we employ the best biack 
japan used by coach makers, applied ^ck, and dried 
in a horizontal position by gentle heat. We have also 
used printer's ink with great suooess, and would re- 
commend it to the fiivourable notice of all those who 
are in want of a good black backing for positives.] 

qUXBIBS ON LENSES.— LEQALrrr OF SUNDAY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Gtdlane. 

Mr. EnrroR,^! am glad to see by the newspapers that 
photographers are likely to have a new and powenul advo- 
cate — a worthy exponent of their art ! and I am riffht glad 
that you intend to give, in the "Photographic News," 
immediate answers to your correspondents' questions. I 
know, and you seem to feel, that delay in this matter 
destroys the interest and advantage of the informatum. 
— " Bis datj qui cito daf." 

Will you oblige me b^ telling me, first, which lens (a 
landscape lens or a portrait lens) would you reoommendtne 
to use for taking views of houses, &c. ? Secondly. Is it 
unlawful to work as a photographer for hire on Sundays ? 

I am, yours truly, 

M. Lugton. 

[1. If intended merely for architectural or similar 
objects, where the subject is nearly on one plane, a 
portrait lens may be used with advantage, if you 
already possess one, as with a moderate aperture 
(about one half or one third of the full aperture) very 
excellent and sharp pictures may be obtained in a very 
short time j but in purchasing one for such a purpose 
we recommend a landscape lens, as the picture pro- 
duced is quite as perfect^ if not more so, and the 
price very much less — ^the only drawback being the 
increased time necessary to be given during ezposura 
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2. We do not quite understand your second question. 
Do you vnah us to state whether we think it is a 
breach of the fourth commandment to work on 
Sundays, or do you merely wish us to give you the law 
that bears on ihe point ) As a legal question, there 
is an act of parliament expressly against workingybr hire 
on Sundays, although few magistrates care to enforce it. 
A photographer was summoned before a magistrate 
gome time since for ^^ following his visual Inmnesa on 
Sunday f^ and only escaped pimishment by proving 
that he was not carrying on hra tmial business, as he 
worked as a tailor all &e week, and that photography 
was therefore an 'unzc^uo^ occupation for hun.] 



M. gaxtme's paper-olass. 

Sib, — ^Being anxious to make some paper-glass according 
to M. Gaum^ I took 3 oz. of the sheet gutta percha, such as 
surgeons use for splinte, and dissolved this in 6 oz. of benzol, 
that is 50 parts to 100. This solution was of the consistence 
of ordinary treacle or honey ; to this I added 3 oz. more of 
benzol, thus reducing the ^tta percha to 33 parta in 100. 
This brought it to the consistence of ordinary syrup. Into 
this fluid placed in a porcdain dish, I plunged a sheet of pa^, 
paasing it beoieath a glass rod for the purpose of submerging 
it ; the end first introduced was then seized and steaoily 
withdrawn ; the fluid as it rolled down the paper, thickened 
in str^y lines, and the drops which fell m>m it on the 
surface of the fluid, so remained, floating white like drops of 
candle grease. It occurred to me that perhaps M. Gaum^^s 
formula is 4 or 5 parts of gutta percha to the 100, instead 
of 40 or 50, as stated in your second numbar. I inclose the 
result of my proceeding after subsequently exposing it to the 
heat of the f&e. The paper I employed was the thin negative 
paper. 

J. C. 

[In repeating the experiments of M. Oaum6 (vol i 
p. 16), we have found, like our correspondent^ that the 
strength there given is too strong. We have succeeded 
best when the original solution was diluted with 4 times 
its bulk of benzol. Our correspondent will also find it 
advantageous to employ a plate glass cover for the 
dish, and to draw the ^eet between the edges of the 
dish and cover, so that the excess of solution may be 
scraped off each side of the paper.] 



BISECTING A LENS FOB 8TBBKOSCOPIO PUBPOSES. 

Sir, — ^You would oblige by saying, through the medium 
of the " Photographic News," whether it would be pos- 
sible to cut an achromatic lens in two so as to form two 
twin lenses for the stereoscopic camera ; and the method of 
doing it. I fancy both pictures would be equally exposedy 
and ec[ually focussed, thereby producing better pictures, 
providing development being properly attended to. 

M. N. 

[There would be no difficulty in cutting an achro- 
matic lens in two, as it is fi^uently done for astro- 
nomical purposes, when lenses worth some hundreds 
of pounds are thus treated. But it would not be pos- 
sible to obtain as perfect an image with one of the 
halves, as with an entire lens; besides which, the 
" stop " could not be placed at the proper point oppo- 
site the centre of the lens. Lenses are now ground in 
pairs for stereoscopic purposes, and thus absolute iden- 
tity of effect is secured.] 



obtaining negatives with positive collodion. 

Sir, — Can you inform me of a developing solution that 
will bring out a good negative upon a juate prepared for a 
positive picture ? 

Yours most respectfully, 

M.B. 

[Of course it will not be so easy to take good nega- 
tives with positive collodion as when the coUodion is 
expressly prepared for negatives ; but by attending to 
the following plan our correspondent will be able to pro- 
duce tolerably good ones. Prepare, expose, and de- 
velop the picture as if for a positive, only continue 
the development longer, until the detail in the shadows 
is well out^ and the picture decidedly overdone for a 
good positive. Then wash the developing solution 
well ofl^ and re-develop with the negative pyroxyline 
developer, adding to it a few drops of the alver bath, 
as the development seems to require it. The picture 
will increase in intensity imtil it becomes a negative, 
when fix, <fec., as usual.] 



ANSWERS TO MINCE QUERIES. 

Gold-coloubed Stuns on Albumenised Positive 
Pbints.— Chlobides fob Pbintino on Plain Papeb.— 
Tewkeibury asks the cause of— First, long yellow metallic lines, 
and circles of the same colour, which are so fluently to be 
met with on removing the print from the printing ftrame, and 
which are still apparent after toning and washing. Canson's, 
- and Papier Bive, are both affected with them, and Tewkesbury 
hardly ever gets a print faultless in this respect. Secondly, 
which chlorides are best adapted for preparing plain 
pa^r— chloride of ammonium, barium, or sodium F—1. The 
stains referred to are frequently met with in positives on 
albumenised paper. A little care in attending to the follow- 
ing points will obviate them. Use quite fresh eggs, and take 
care that the prepared albumen does not contain any opaque 
stringy particles suspended in it. The paper must also be 
lowered on to the surfooe by means of a st^y, continuous 
movement. Any stoppages in this operation will produce 
bronzed lines across the paper. OarefriUy examine the sur&oe 
of the albumen in the bath after each sheet has been removed 
from it, and if any scum appears on the surface of the Uquid, 
remove it by drawing a piece of paper gently over the mihoe, 
before laying down the next sheet. Be carefUl also that the 
quantity of albumen in the bath be suJQKcient to prevent the 
sheet from touching the bottom. 2. It matters Uttle what 
chloride be employed, provided, the proportion be such that 
the bath contains tiie proper quantity of chlorine. The 
chemical reaction which takes place between the chloride used 
in the first preparation of the paper, and the nitrate of silver 
used in rendering it sensitive, is to produce a chloride of 
iUver in the pores of the paper, which is the real photon*aphic 
agent, and a nitrate of whatever base has been used in me first 
bath, be it ammonium, barium, or sodium. TMs nitarate is per- 
fectly soluble in water, and consequently dissolves out into the 
sUver bath whilst the sheet is being made sensitive, and we do 
not beUeve it has the slightest direct influence on the result. It 
may possibly sUghtly influence the picture in an indirect way, 
owing to the accumulation of the foreign nitrate in the silver 
batii, which mi^t thus^ in the case of nitrate of soda, for in- 
stance, tend to give a dehquescent film on the sensitive paper. 
Or flrom the chemical affinities of the base in question, — 
thus, chloride of barium as a salting both would tend to con- 
vert an^ sulphates in the paper to the state of sulphate of bar^ta^ 
which IS, as far as present experience shows us, perfeotiy harm- 
less in a photographic point of view. 

EeCOVEBY of SILVEB FBOIC OLD NiTBATB BaTHS.— TT.i). 

asks if it is necessary to purify the silver in any way after having 
recovered it from old baths by means of rinc or oopper. When 
silver is precipitated from a solution of its nitrate by means of 
zinc, the resulting metaUic silver is liable to contain slight 
traces of the former metal, together with all the impurities with 
which it may be contaminated. It is a difficult matter for any 
but an experienced chemist, to separate smail traces of rino 
from silver, and consequently, we do not recommend this plan 
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80 much M tbf ettq^oyvMiit ^ metellio aopwr. The oofpper 
should be deaned quite brigkt when inuBened Ia the bftth, and 
the latter should al^ be dear aad kept well covered during the 
operatioii. The action should be allowed to oontinue for twenty- 
four hours^ and it will be found a material assistanoe if the vessel 
containing the mixture be in a warm place. The resulting pre- 
cipitate, which may be removed from the copper by genUe 
frMstion with the finger, must be filtered from the Hue solution 
(nitrate of copper), and washed once of twice with very weak 
ammonia water, and lastly with pure water, until a drop of the 
liquid as it comes from the (Unnel, received upon roddened 
litmus paner, does not restore the blue colour of it ; the pre- 
cipitate WTien dry will be pure metallic silver. "We recommend 
the above plan ter recovering the silver from old baths, in pre- 
fennee to the method of precipitating it with chloride of 
sodium, as the iMMc«n< chloride of silver is liabie to carry down 
with it impurities firom the organic matter which has accumu- 
lated in the bath. 

SuBsrrrrTE fob Glass fob Collodion Positives.— -&. M. 
asks for the best substitute for glass for taking portraits to put 
into lockets, which will out to shape after the likeness is taken. 
Either patent calf leather, or the enamdied iron tablets whidi 
have been lately introduced in England. "We have seen some 
very good pictures on tiiese latter. 

yjLXSisa FOB Papsb Stbbbogbams.— /. L, and Z. ask how 
stereoscopic and other positive prints are varnished. Gum ara- 
ble diMOived in water is the most usual glaze for such pictures; 
but then is also another kind in use, which gives a surfeoe 
similar Id French polish, the preparation of which is, however, 
k«»t a seoret. (Fer /. X.*t other query, see vol. i. p. 20.) 

TO Bbstobb the Sensitiybitess of Old Collodion.^ 
T. J7. i9. has a quantity of old collodion whidi has lost its sensi- 
tiveiie« through age, and has become the colour of light port 
wine. The serndttvenees may be In great measure restored by 
putting some strips of perfectly clean and pure zinc or cadmium 
into ths bottte, and allowing them to remain In contact, with 
oocasloDal agitation, until the colour has gone. 



TO COERESPONDENTS. 

A PooB Abtist.— It will not be difficult to get up sufficient 
photogn^luc knowledge to be able to produce pictureii quite 
good enough to form the ground work of a painting. In OmI, 
you would be Aur more likely to paint a correct likeness ot^ 
a Ikint out-of-focus print on plain sslted paper, provided vou 
have half an hour's sitting to assist vou, than if you had 
relied entirely on the most highly finished photognH>hic por- 
tnut. Our remarks did not apply to those who merely in- 
tended to use photography as a meant to an end, but to those 
who regarded it as ^ end. 

ExcBLSiOB. — ^The portrait has been much over printed, and the 
developing solution poured on the plate too much in one root, 
consequently the development has not been uniform. Tour 
toning bath is too old, and out (^ order now ; you had better 
make a new one. See tiie urtide on the sulqect in a reoent 
number of the "News." 

Albbbt. — See answer to "An Apprentioe|" voL L p. 18* Of your 
two lenses, the piMio-convex fens 7| inches focus would be 
better than the biconvex lens of 8 inches focus ; the pbdn 
side should be turned towards Uie oljeot to be copied. 

B. A. — A white background ; it may be made of canvas and 
coloured afterwards. Bain water is not quite so good as 
distilled water. 

P. H. C— A separate toning and fixing bath will suit jovl besi 

F. W. H. — ^Before we can give anjr advice on the subject, you 
must favour us with fiirther particulars on the sul^ect of your 
new discovery. 

M. A. H.— A better process has recently i^peared in our columns. 
Albumenised paper may be obtained ready prepared : consult 
our advertisingoolumns. The toning should be performed 
in the dwk. "VVe do not know any piurtioular material 9 feet 
wide suitable for a bad^ground; we think that there are 
many of that width. 

T. T. — ^We are obliged by our correi^ndent's kind note. Orders 
for former numbers must be given immediately, as thev are 
nearly out of print. It will be nearly impossible to obtain 
satisfkoUNry copies of anything but engravings by means of 
gas-light. 



J. T.^The detitis you tA for will be at once found out wlien 
you follow the instructions already given. 

J. J. L.— Fasten the photograph against a wall in a good lights 
and place the camera opposite, at such a distance that the 
image is the desired size on the |pround glass. 

H. F. T. — We are obliged for the information, but, at the same 
time, do not think it wxmld answer the purpoee sufficientlj 
w^ to be of interest to our readers. 

Amateub. — ^Fused nitrate, with 2 drops of acetic add to the 
ounce of sdution. Bromide, chloride, and iodide of cadmium 
can be sent through the p<wt with safety. You had better 
Qse what was recommended, and order the salt from some 
London house; see advertisements. 

B. W. T.— I, and S. We cannot undertake to say which of the 
dry processes is " the easiest, most portable, and surest for 
taking stereoscopic pictures:" so much depends upon the 
experimentalist's own skill. 2. Yes. 4. The question is 
hardly a fair one to ask us to answer. 

T. Mc. — " has a bath with an excess of both acid and alkali in 
it," and wishes to know how to remove the excess. This is a 
chemical impossibility ; there can only be an excess of oim^ 
and cautious addition of the ^tKer will remove the excess. Is it 
alkaline or add? if the former, add add; if Uie latter, add 
alkaU. 

D. W. — ^You will not do much good with such a lens. The 
picture is deficient in half tone; for a remedy see recent 
numbers. 

W. S. P.— Your former letter has been received, and will meet 
with due attention. 

A Makx Aicateub. — We cannot give the information dearer 
than we have already done; the order of manipulation is 
correct; and the formuln for solutions are also given. 
The information was not intended for those who had ne^r 
attempted anything of the sort before, as they would not be 
in pofiBession of sufficient experience to be able to profit by it. 
Chloride of gold will keep in aqueous sdution for any time. 

0. S. J. — Your collodion is not good ; try the fonnnla at ycL L 
p. 85. Bicarbonate of potasM will not do for correcting the 
acidity of the bath so well as carbonate. You recdved your 
number of the " Photoobaphic News "without the four 
inside pages; they contain the articles mentioned in the 
"CentMHi.'' You can at once have the deficiency supplied 
by mentioning the circumstance to the agent through wn<Hn 
you obtained the '* News," or on application to the publishers. 

Ay Amateub. — Salt and chloride of sodium are the same 
thing; the former is usually applied to the commercial 
article, and tiie latter to the pure chemical compound Na. CI. 

J. THOiipeoF.— The " Photoobaphic Nbwi " may be obtained 
direct firom the publishers ; if you have any difficulty in ob- 
taining it in your village, you would then recdve it by the 
first post on Saturday mommg. 

A. O.— V. L.— Smith.—Pyro.— X. Y. Z.— A Subscriber.— Our 
correspondents will see that it is out of our power to save 
them the trouble which is indispensable in mastering the 
prindples of any science. 

The information required by the following corre^mndents is 
dther such as we are unable to give, or it has wpeared in 
recent numbers of the " Photoobaphic News :"— G. G. 8. J. 
— ^W. H. — ^F. D. (you had better advertise for negativesV — ^ 
Young Photo. (5. we do not know the cause of the crack). — 
T. C. (your bath is perhaps more in fiuilt than the collodion). 
— ^A Lover of Photogra^y (daylight is best). — C. E. — ^B. — 
Wellwisher. — J. E. F.— W. P. improved formulae have been 
given).— W. B. C— B. W. H. (1. we think not).— T. C. 
— B. B.— J. D.— C. O. B.— S. B.— An Amateur (we do not 
think it can be done). 

Communications dedined with thanks :— N. — H. C. — O. P. Q. 
— Subscriber. 



On account of the immense number of important lett^^ w^ 
recdve, we cannot promise immediate answers to queries of 
no general inter^ 

*«* All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. 
CbooKes, care of Messrs. Potter and Galpin, Belle Sauvage 
Yard. Private letters for the Editor, if addressed to the office, 
should be marked " private." 
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ON COPYING PAINTINGS BY MEANS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To obtain a true light and shade reprcBentation of a 
painting, must, at present, be considered as one of the 
nnsdyed problons in photography. Whether it will ever 
be satisfactorily Bolved is, in our minds, a matter of con- 
aderable doubt ; at all erents, we are not at present in 
possession of sufficient knowledge to see a probable road to 
such an end. As this is a matter of very great importance, 
and we think also of some little interest to our readers, we 
will bnter rather fully into the subject. 

If our readers referto our third number, p. 31, a diagram 
oi the phenomena of the solar spectrum will be seen. It is a 
rq;ffesentation of a ray of light, with the various coburs 
and liarces which are therein contained, laid side by side ; 
and thus their properties, not being neutralised or masked, 
may be examined and studied. The space occupied between 
(d) and (c) contains all these various rays, which are con- 
stantly being emitted from the sun, and reflected, in more or 
less quantitieB, from every object in nature. A reference to 
tha curved line marked Ught in the diagram, will show the 
fraction of the entire rays which the human eye is capable 
of appreciating, under the name of Ught; and it is with 
refisrence alone to this portion of solar radiation that paint- 
ing and other works of art are executed — ^with the sole object 
of satisfying the human eye. On referring to the curved 
Hne marked actinism^ it will be seen how widely different 
would be the sensation caused by any painting, if looked at 
wi^ a ffbA^ift^l or actinic, rather than an optical eye. The 
red, orange, and yellow would show no colour whatever, 
but merely a black msss ; the green would be just visible, 
whilst the dark blue, in the picture, would be exalted in 
kitemoty until it equalled the whitest parts. And when, in 
a4ditifflr> to this, other rays, hitherto unperceived, were seen 
shining from different parts of the picture in total disregard 
of the required visible effect— altering tints, and sometimes, 
as in the case of yelbw and blue, entirely reversing the effect 
inieoded to be produced by the paintar— it will be seen at 
once, if the pure coloun of the sokr spectrum can be 
taken as a &ir type of the colours used by painters, how 
utterly impossible it will be to obtain a correct light and 
shade rendering of a painting by means of photography as 
at present known. But fortunately the case is not quite so 
hopdesB as this. There is a great difference between the 
ookmrs of the sun and those met with in a paint box ; the 
latter, as may be seen by comparing one with a good solar 
qieotrum, consist, in general, of the desired colour, largely 
dihiled with other colours in different proportions ; and it 
is on this dilution that the possibility of ever solving the 
pKob&em depends. If a painting be copied i^tographioally, 
and the copy compared with the original, it will be seea at 
one6| that every colour on the canvas has produced some 
sAct} even the reds and yellows which, according to the 
^gagiam, shoukl be absolutely inert, have emitted, along with 



the dominant colour, sufficient of the actinio rays to produoe 
a very evident effect on the sensitive plate ; and it is by fos- 
tering this false effect, and diminifthing in other cases the 
true effect, that we may hope to ultimately attain the desired 
result. 

The first thing neceeeary to be done is, to emj^ that 
sensitive surfstce which is impressed with ihe greatest number 
of luminous rays. Here, on the very threshold, we meet 
with a formidable difficulty. Iodide of silver, as used in the 
ordinary photographic processes, is not sensitive to any of 
the coloured rays of the spectrum which lie between the line 
marked indigoy and the end (6) of the diagram ; whilst 
bromide of silver, about which so much has been said in 
respect to its power of reproducing colours, is equally insen- 
sible to all colours below a point opposite the word green in 
the diagram. However, something wiU be gained by em- 
ploying the bromide of silver as the sensitive medium instead 
of iodide, as we thus obtain a mastery over the blue, and part 
of the green rays ; and, as green occurs in almost all the 
colours used by artiste, we by this means gain a great point. 
Another important step is, to destroy the action of the 
powerftd actinic rays (including, in this term, the violet and 
lavender, as well as the invisible rays). This is not difficult ; 
a thin layer of solution of sulphate of quinine, between 
parallel glass plates, interposed between the lens and object, 
will effectually cut off all above the indigo ; a thin piece 
of yellow glass employed in the same way will act even 
more vigorously, and, were it not for the uneven sur£Gu% 
which this kind of glass usually has, it would answer the 
purpose admirably. 

By employing the information above given, it will be 
possible to obtain fax more correct copies of paintings than 
are usually to be met with. The collodion should not be 
iodised, but hromsed^ with four grains of bromide of cadmium 
to an ounce of plain collodion ; and the lens, which must 
have a sheet of yellow glass close in front of it, should be a 
portrait combination, working with the full aperture, as the 
time of exposure to the feeble rays, which alone can filter 
through the yellow glass, will be enormously prolonged, even 
when the picture is illuminated as perfectly as possible. The 
plate should be slightly over-exposed, so as to diminish still 
further the unavoidable exaggeration of the lighter parts of 
the painting, and, at the same time, bring out the detail in 
the dark parts. We are of opinion, that better resulte may 
be obtained by increasing the number of thicknesses of 
yellow glass in front of the lens. An experiment of our 
own will show, how isx this modifies the usual photographic 
action : — ^A strip of card was painted with several brilliant 
ooburs, and then a photograph was taken of it, with iodised 
collodion, in the ordinary way. It came out, as might be ex- 
pected, with the photographic order of intensity totally unhke 
the visible gradation of intensity. Bromised collodion was 
now used, and the result was much better ; one thickness of 
yellow glass was then interposed, and the effect, whikt it 
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increased the time of exposure from Beconds to minuteB, gare 
ft Tery marked improvement in the tmthftilnees of the pic- 
ture. A second piece of yellow glass was afterwards used, 
which had the effect of still further increasing the resemblance 
to the hght-andnshade effect of the original colours ; and thus 
we went on, at each addition of yellow glass obtaining a 
slightiy truer translation of the colours into light and shade, 
but at an enormous sacrifice of time, until, at last, the plate 
would not bear the necessary exposure ; and, at fire thick- 
nesses, we were obliged to desist. At this stage, the photo- 
graphic effect of the different colours was much nearer their 
true effect on the retina than if they had been copied in the 
cndinary way ; but they were still rery far from giving the 
tones which an engraving of the same subject would have 
presented. The too energetic action of the blue colour 
was entirely overcome, but the red and yellow still offered 
difficulties which, we fear, no amount of obstruction would 
ever have properly overcome. The subject, however, is 
one which, from its importance, deserves more, far more 
attention, than has yet been paid to it ; and we have dwelt 
thus long upon it, in the hopes that we may induce some 
e^imment-loving amat^ir to take the subject up can amore^ 
and assist frirther in elucidating this most difficult applica* 
tion of the science of photography. 



PHOTOGRAPHY AT CHERBOURG. 

Among the multitude of visitors, foreigners, tourists, artists, 
and writers who crowded to Cherbourg during the fHes, 
there were, as might have been expected, a goodly number 
of photographers. Wherever anything was to be seen, thare 
we were sure to find a camera plajited, and sometimes several. 
Such opportunities as were oSereA on this occasion are rare. It 
wasnot to be supposed that photography could be behind-hand 
in recording the magnificent spectacle offered by the combined 
fleets at anch(»' beneath the admiring gaze of an enthusiastic 
multitude assembled fnnn all parts of Europe, in perpe- 
tuating the remembrance of the great events of the epoch. 
The French administration, foreseeing and appreciating the 
importance of the services the art was capable of rendering, 
had officially charged M. Baldus, the photographer of the 
new Louvre, to take different views of the anchorage and 
the fleets. The mission was honourable but difficult. In 
frust, they were sea-peces, and not simple reproductions, that 
were required ; and, of course, this rendered necessary the 
employment of processes the rapidity of which would aUow 
figures to be seized whfle in motion: happily the artist 
chosen for this task cares little for difficulties, as the proofii 
he has brought back amply show. Conformably with tiie 
instructions which were given to him, M. Baldus chose, a 
point of view from whence the object glass could take in the 
whole of the anchorage ; tiie ground of all the pctures is the 
same, the sky above, the sea bek>w, the bold outline of the 
breakwater forming the horizon, the rocks bathed by the 
waves forming the foreground. But the subject varies ac- 
cording to the evolutions of the fieets. The size of the 
pictures is such that the artist has reproduced every detail 
with a precision which allows the recognition of the humblest 
boat in this animated and fioating crowd. The masts crowd 
togeth^, the sails are loosened, the bowsprits cross each 
other, the fiags mingle, and yet there is no confrision, all is 
as precise in the picture as it was in reaUty. 
M. Moulin, to whcMn a kind recommendation of the 



IvGnister of Marine assured access and protection wherever 
he presented himself, was thus enabled to compose an album 
into which tiie illustrated papers have dipped deeply for their 
most interesting pictures. The twenty-four proo& of which 
this album consists represent the principal episodes of the 
fSltes, and are very remarkable for their execution. Thej 
are frill of light and movement. Those obtained during the 
filling of the basin named, after the Emperor Napoleon HL, 
and the launch of the ViUe de Nantes^ are eepedally of a meet 
striking appearance on account of the animation of the iq)ec- 
tade they represent. The clearness of the design is such that 
one can distinguish dresses and uniforms in the crowd, and 
the attitudes of the greater part of those present. It is ex- 
tremely curious to pass in review, with the aid of a magnifying 
glass, the microscopic groups which seem to move under the 
gaze. The views taken of tiie anchorage are not less striking. 
If it is difficult to seize a crowd in motion, it is not less so 
to reproduce a squadron in the act of saluting its august 
visitors with broadsides. This difficulty M. Moulin has 
overcome with a success which does honour to his ability. 

Another artist, M. Fume, junior, already known by 
previous works, has taken a numerous series of stereo- 
scopic views of Cherbourg, the subjects of many of 
them trivial enough, but still not witiiout interest. M. 
Richebourg also took many similar views; anumg others, 
a view of the arrival of the imperial party at the 
railway station; the Bishop of Coutances pronouncing 
the discourse at the reception of the Emperor, &c. A 
singular circumstance occurs in these pictures--each of them 
records the moment when the- scene represented took place, 
inasmuch as it reproduces the station dock, by which we 
are enaUed to see that the Emperw arrived precisdy at five 
o^clock, the prdate pronounced tiie reoq>tional discourse at 
five minutes after five, and at a quarter past five the engines 
were blessed. We think it is scarcely necessary to point oat 
the importance of such precision in certain cases. 



QUESTIONABLE SUBJECTS FOB PHOTOGRAPHY. 

''Alas, poor Torkk!" 
" To what base nses we may return ! " 

We were recentiy attracted by an advertisement to the 
following efiTect: — *' Extraordinary stereoscopic novelty! 
'The Skeletons' Carouse! ! '" 

The feeling we experienced on the perusal of the above was 
something liEe that which a man feels oa reading the play-bill 
of one of our transpontine theatres, which seem, as a general 
rule, to flourish on a class of play that has more or lees of 
the mysterious or horrible in its compodtiim. We are all 
acquamted with those large poster announcements which 
inmrm the reader that a certain play is recdved witii nightly 
applause; and the advertisement of "The Skeletons' 
Carouse** can excite but one feeling — that of curiosity, 
to see how the subject would be treated, and whether the 
fiict would bear out the strong adjective which informed us 
that it was " extraordinary.** As we are^iarticularly desixoos 
of seeing and knowing all that transpires m the j^tographic 
worid, whether it be useM or ridiculous, we followed the 
directions of the advertisement, and forwarded twenty-four 
postage stamps to the depdt, for which we recdved a slide 
which is, in reality, an ** extraordinary novelty! ** It is a 
picture of six human skeletons, in all their ghastly reality, 
seated round a table, on which are placed aU the necesBaiy 
accessories of pothouse paraphanalia. At the head of tiie 
table sitB one of the figures, with a presidential air, while 
the rest are posed as if in tiie act of ccmversing. On the 
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floor is a spittoon and a lantern ; the former, no doabt, bebff 
rejinisite, as tlie whole of this ghostly crew are supj^ed 
with cigars and jnpes ! We certoinly must give credit to 
the arranger of this gionp, who has placed the figures in 
Toy natural attitudes. Ijie tout CMemble appears very much 
like a madcap freak on the part of some mediod students, 
who, we are led to suppose, are anything but reve- 
rent to what oug^t to be oonflodered most sacred— the 
human body after death. We cannot find woids strong 
enough to express our disapprobation of the puUication of 
this Slide. There is something about the whole affidr so flip- 
pantly sacrilegious, that it cannot fledl to disgust any right- 
thinking person. It is well-known that, eren when 
science demands that a body should be subject to medical 
examination, there is always a strong feeling against such a 
proposal ; and it is often only by urgent representations that 
the relatives of deceased persons can be inauced to allow the 
bodies of their dead finends to be thus mutilated. But 
what must we say of this gross violation of iJl the laws 
of decency and propriety ? Were not all these six skeletons 
at one time living men, who moved and breathed, and took 
part in the duties of life as we do now? and though they 
may, many a time, have repeated the words of Shakespeare, 

** Iroperiow Casar, dead and torned to clay, 
Might stop ft hole to kom the wind ftway. 
Oh that that earth, which kept the world io awe, 
Should patch a wall, to expel the winter's flaw !'* 

yet it is certain that it could never have occurred to them 
that at some future day their skeletons should be made the sub- 
ject of a jest in a stereoscopic slide ! What meaning there is 
in the idasi of this picture we are unable to understand : we 
are not aware that, even in the extravagant class of plays 
to which we have alluded, there is any drama which fur- 
nished ^ groundwork of this picture ; and, certainly, there 
is no sense in the idea. It is, to our minds, the result of a 
wanton profanity, which would turn into ridicule what 
ought to oe held in religious veneration. We think that a 
Beaaae of propriety wiD at once forbid any more trafSc 
in this disgraceful attempt to travestie the most important 
aids of anatomical science ; and we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how people can have so far forgotten their own 
sdLf-respect as to encourage the sale of such a disgusting 
picture, unkss they buy it — in the blind ignorance we did — 
simply to satisfy curiosity. There is not a single argument 
that can be put forth in palliation of this shameleaB irreve- 
rence. The fidr way in which to put the matter is, — to 
ask ourselveB if we siK>uld feel comfortable at the idea of 
being thus made the jest of the silly and weak-minded. If 
there was a scardlj of subjects, there mig^t be an excuse^ 
which cannot now be adduced ; and if the argument is that 
novelty is wanted, all we can say is, that nowever great 
the demand for new pictures, that never can be argued 
as a plea for the extravagant and unwarrantable libertgr 
taken l^ the composer of this revolting subject. If such 
a subject is not everywhere repudiated as an inisult to popular 
taste, we blush for the art taste of our countrymen. 



THE BJEtmSH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

FART U. 

Mr. R. J. Fowler next read a paper on ^^ a process for the 
estimation of actinism.** He said : — 

^ That in drawing the atteoUon of the section to the estimation of 
tbe actinic force of the sdar radiations, his object was, rather to add 
what he prestimed were new facts to the science of actlnometry , than 
to present a perfect and complete process in every respect. In the 
aintfa v(dame of '* 6melin*8 Handbook of Chemistry/^ he fonnd it 
stated, that oxalate of ammonia mixed with aqueous proto-chloride 
of mucmry is decomposed under the influence of light— yielding 
sal-ammoniac, odomei, and carbonic add. It also stated, that the 
nfaKtaie of the two solutions remains dear in the dark ; in daylight 
it baeomes Uubid in six minutes, and, in course of an hour, dq>odts 
ealoBML wfaidi, in sunshine, quickly Cdls down in soft flakes, sur- 
mmdm wHh ImhUes of carbonic add. The filtrate no longer con- 
talM jM(eiii79 hut dilorida of ammonium and uodeoomposed oxalate 



of ammonia. On seeing this, he was at once struck with the idea, 
that here might be the elements of a process for actlnometry; and, 
whether this was the fact, he left them to judge from the experi- 
ments he had tried on the subject He found it true that the solu- 
tions named might be kept unchanged for an indefinite period in the 
dark ; that the calomd began to predpitate in from fifteen to twenty 
seconds in full sunshine ; and also, that the precipitation ceased imme- 
diatdy the vessel containing the solution was removed from sdar 
infiuence ; thus showine, that the action is not continued in darkness, 
even when the change has been partially effected, and that the action 
of the actinism is not, in this case, catalytic. He had also exposed 
three tubes, containing the mixed solutkms, to pretty uniform light; 
No. 1, for ten minutes ; No. 2, twenty minutes ; No. 8. forty minutes 
—the result being, that No. 2 contained twice the bulk of predpitate 
of No. 1, and No. 8 twice the bulk of No. 2. When the sdutions 
were exposed several hours, the vessel containing them was found to 
be completely filled with a magma of the precipitated calomd. From 
the experiments, it appears condusive, that the mixture of solutions 
of oxalate of ammonia and proto-chloride of mercury, is very soisi- 
tive to lif ht ; and, as this action of light is not catalytic, the precipi- 
tate obtained may be considered as produced by solar influence alone ; 
and, lastly, that a definite amount of predpitate is produced by a 
definite amount of actinic force ; thus proving, that there are de* 
ments of certainty and uniformity m the behaviour of mixed 
solutions when exposed to solar infiuence, from which a certain 
method for estimating the actinic force may be formed. If extreme 
ddicacy were required in the estimation, the predpitate might be 
collected, dried, and wdghed; but where this was unnecessary, 
graduated tubes might be used for exposing the mixed solutions, and 
from which, after standing a certain time in the dark, the amount 
could at once be read oS, Mr. Fowler stated that, in his experiments, 
he had useda nearly saturated sdution of the two salts ; but this was 
by no means necessary, as he found that, if a drop of the sdution of 
proto-chloride of mercury, containing only l-1500th part of a grain 
of that salt, were added to 300 mins of the solution of oxalate of 
ammonia, and exposed to the light, the calomel would still be pre- 
cipitated. The reaction, in fact, being so ddicate, that it mifffat be 
UMd for a confirmatory test for the presence of proto-chlonde of 
mercury. He states, in condusion. that it would be interestmg to 
know, how the absorbed actinism of M. Ni&pce de St. Victor would 
afiiect the sdutions. He had made some experiments in that direction, 
but not with sufficient success to warrant any positive assertion.** 

At the dose of Mr. Fowkr^s paper, Mr. Mercer, F.R.S., 
exMbited sevonl q)ecimens of chromatic photographs ; some 
beinff on calico, or a similar fabric^ produced by prerionsly 
soakmg the material employed in a solution of pre-ozalate 
of iron, the effects produced were both singular and novd, 
and the method promises to lead to photographic colour 
printii^. 

AfrTw. S. Warr said, the thanks of the section were due ^ 
to Mr. Meroer f<v his eneriments ; and, in reference to Mr. 
Ward^s paper, remarked, that he could not agree idtogether 
with its author as to the artistic difficulties. To secure the 
fuU effect of folii^ and water, much exposure was absolutely 
necessary. The great practical difficulty was to hit the 
right pomt between under and over exposure, as the effect of 
light was more powerful at first than uterwards. 

Mr. Smith said, that he beliered the simpler the manipu- 
lation and material the better. He thought the diy processes 
a oom^dete failure. 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERU. 
NO. n. 
My' dear Suk, — For some days after the despatch of 
my last letter, I employed myself in taking photo* 
graphs of buildings and other objects to be found in 
ihe streets of Algiers. I at first thought that I might 
be interrupted in my operations by the curiosity of the 
natives, but I soon found that my proceedings excited 
veiy little attention. Whether this indifference 
on the part of the Arabs is affected or real I 
cannot say, but certainly one would fimcy them 
to be as familiar with the sight of the camera as 
they are with the appearance of the paracdtic 
insect addressed by Bums on the occasion of its 
crawling over a lady's bonnet at church. They 
pass along without pay^ the least apparent attention 
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to my operationfi ; and if I happen to direct the lens 
towajrds a body of them, they are not in the slightest 
d^pree discomposed, and I have thns been able to 
obtain pictures free from the stiflkess generally appa- 
rent in the photographs of groups of individuals where 
the figures appear to have been arranged for the pur- 
pose. These Arabs are perfect as models. I have seen 
six or seven of them seat themselves on the floor of 
a coffee-room, and, after lighting their pipes, remain 
silent aad motionless for half an hour at a time. This 
sUence, I imagine, arises quite as much from a want of 
ideas as from any other cause ; in &ct, having nothing 
to say, they don't say it ; but start an Arab on the 
subject of his shooting, or his horse, and he will 
deliver himself of an oration, containing as many 
superlatives as an article in a Neapolitan newspaper on 
his majesty King Bomba, with an energy and gesticu- 
lation that would induce a bystander to imagine him 
to be labourij^ under an access of fury, and with an 
amount of figurative boasting that leaves a Yankee 
far behind. I have myself heard an Arab make a 
boast, with respect to his horse, which was quite as 
extravagant as that of the American, who said he had 
raced his horse against a flash of lightning, and beaten 
it by three seconds. I believe it to be this want of 
subjects of conversation which makes the Arabs so 
fond of listening to the professional storjrteller, which 
they do with a profound attention which many of the 
tales are for from deserving, if I may judge from the 
translations that have been made to me ; some of them, 
however, are of a more interesting character. I had 
sent my camera, &c,y to a caf^ in the western suburb 
of the town, the entrance to which was from a narrow 
street^ being formed by a row of pillars, which 
allowed a full view of the garden and the summer- 
house supported on piles over the little river that ran 
through it. On the ground, in groups of four or more 
individuals, were seated numerous Arabs, among whom 
were many spahis, whose uniforms gave a variety to 
the picturesque scene, which made me wish that pho- 
tography could reproduce colours as feithfully as 
objects. I may here mention, en passant^ that I have 
been using the uraniimi printing process, about which 
so much was said at Paris at the time Ni^pce de St 
Victor first suggested its use, though, as you know, it 
was used before then in your lalK>ratory. Wh«i I 
was in Paris, just previous to coming here, I heard 
such glowing acoounts of what had been done by its 
means, that^ as their manipulations were in some points 
different from yours, I made a note of them, and I 
have since being here made some experiments, which 
have induced me to modify the process as described by 
them, and with exceedingly good results. After pre- 
paring the paper with gelatine and nitrate of uranium 
in the usual way, and exposing it to the light, I 
develop by means of the aceto-nitrate of silver bath, 
such as is used for paper negatives ; and on removing 
it from this batii I plimge it into a bath c<Hnposed of 
100 parts of water, 9 of proto-sulphate of iron, and 3 of 
ac^io acid. I have obtained proofs in this way equal 
for depth and vigour to any I ever saw. I need not 
teU you that there is no truth in the assertion that 
pictures printed with uranium are unassailable (which 
I was repeatedly assured in l^aris was the case) ; but 
still I think, until we hit upcm some carbon process, I 



we shall find no substance which will give such durable 
pictures as nitrate of uranium. 

After I had taken three or four negatives, I sent 
my man with the apparatus to the hotel where I 
was staying, and then went into the summer-house and 
called for coffee. There were about twenty Arabs 
seated there in a ci^rcle, listening to one of these 
storytellers ; and, as several of them had taken their 
.pipes from their mouths and had ceased smpking, I 
ooncluded that the narrative was of unusual int^*est, 
and I was soon convinced <^ this by the excitement 
they displayed as the story drew near its dhumetMni, 
After the rcLcowtevr had finished, and " sent round the 
hat^" I beckoned to him, and desired him to sit down, 
and relate the story in French for my benefit. Jt was, 
in substance, as follows, and, as he assured me, strictly 
true, and of rec^it occurrence : — ^A young Arab, named 
Ishmael, became acquainted with a girl belonging to a 
tribe at enmity with his own, and a strong attachment 
sprang up between them. Eventually the girl agreed 
to leave her father's house, and to fly with her lover 
to the douar he inhabited at no great distance, but 
which was situated on the opposite side of the 
mountain. She left her home a little before sunset, 
and joined Ishmael, who, too poor to possess a horse, 
was to conduct her over the mountain on foot. The 
path was through a wood, and they were ^ell aware 
that a lion was aoeustomed to reside there for mcmths 
at a time ; but, as was the case with the ^^ladye-love" 
of Sir Richard of Ooldinghame, so with them — " love 
conquered fear ;" and they had crossed the mountain, 
and were actually in sight of the friendly douar, 
when, right before them, in the middle of the path, 
lay an enormous lion. l%ey stood petrified witli 
fear, gating at the beast^ who i^peared not to notioa 
them at first, but after about a minute he rose and 
moved towards them. The girl uttered the most 
piercing shrieks, which were heard at the douar, the 
mhabitants of which armed themselves, and pro- 
ceeded in the directicm of the group formed by the 
lion, Ishmael, and his bride. At the moment they 
came within gunshot^ the lion was leading the man, 
who appeared to be under the influence of a species of 
fiiscination, into a thicker part of the wood. His 
arm was round the waist of his betrothed, who 
seemed to struggle to free herself from his hold, but in 
vain, and the Arabs saw at once, that if they were to 
save the unfortunate couple no time was to be lost. 
Accordingly they all fired at the lion at once, and the 
beast was probably wounded, for he sprang upon 
Ishmael, placed a paw upon each shoulder, took hia 
head in his mouth, and crushed it, and then, without 
tearing the body, dropped it to the ground. The girl 
had sunk to the earth in an almost insensible state; and 
when the Arabs, who had fled immediately they had 
dischaiged their guns, again came near the spot^ they 
saw her sitting on the ground, and the lion lying down 
with his head resting on her knees. To fire at the animal 
in the position in which he was, was almost certain death 
to the girl; but a moment's r^ection convinced them 
that it offered the only chance of saving her. They ac- 
cordingly fired ; and, before the smoke hsA cleared away, 
the lion was in the midst of them. He struck one dead 
with a blow of his paw, crushed the head of another 
in his mouth, and pursued and caught a third, whom 
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ke lacerated in a fri^tftd manner^ and then returned 
to the girL Of conrse, after this, no farther attempt 
was made to rescue her ; and how long she may have 
remained in this valley of the shadow of death before 
the beaet released her from her agony, cannot even be 
guessed at ; but when daylight dawned and the Arabs 
came to seek the bodies of their friends to bury them, 
all that remained of her was no more than was left of 
Jezebel whom the dogs devoured in JezreeL 

The professional storyteller, among the Arabs, 
is a man of no inconsiderable talent. He is a good 
aetor, suits his gesticulation to his subject^ has great 
command of voice, and, in narratives like the above, 
absorbs the entire attention of his audience ; conse- 
quently, like the minstrels of old in our country, he is 
well received wherever he may go, that is, among the 
Arabs, who are not repelled by the extraneous vitality 
which drotdates about him. With Frenchmen the case 
is different; for though they are not over-&stidious 
with respect to thdr ablutions, they are not to be 'com- 
pared to the Arabs, who regard soap as superfluous as 
hair-curling fluid to a nigger, or crinoline to a Hot- 
tentot Venus. 

I have not been here long enough yet to say authori- 
tatively that there is little love between the French 
and the natives; but^ as flu* as I have been able to 
judge, the Arabs r^^urd their conquerors with great 
diaUke and some fear, and with profl)und contempt as 
individuals. The latter feeling arises in part frx>m the 
arroganoe inspired by their religion, which induces 
ihem to look upon professing Christians as little better 
tiian dogs, but principally from the vivacious character 
of the Frenchmen, whom they see dancing and other- 
wise conducting themselves in a manner which they 
regard as unmanly. Of course, you have heard and 
read, what has been so oftien asserted that it appears 
to be generally admitted as a fitct^ that Frenchmen 
have a peculiar talent for insinuating themselves into 
the affections of uncivilised people, which Englishmen 
do not possess. I don't believe a word of it. It may 
be fame in the case of French sailors, when they are 
''All among the Hottentots^ 
Capering on shore," 

bat does not apply when Frenchmen are permanently 
resident among a less barbarous people, eq)ecially if 
that people is composed of Mohammedans, who, though 
they may despise the Englishman's religion, yet cannot 
but &el a certain degree of respect for the calm and 

serious Tn^-^i liiTnaAlf. 

In my last letter, I mentioned that I had been 
partially successful in obtaining certain photographs of 
the execution of the murderers of poor Gilson and his 
fliinily, I am sorry to tell you that my success is 
not so great as I imagined The third and fourth 
pictures have &ded quite away, and the second so 
much as to be entirely useless ; the first alone retains, 
its distinctness. I am quite unable to explain the 
cause. I am convinced, however, that it arose fit>m 
no fliult in the manipulation, and of the goodness of 
the a^odion I have since had ample proof; conse- 
qnanily I can only attribute it to the atmosphere around 
Ae seaflbld being affeeted in some such way as that 
•aggeeted in my last letter. A similar occurrence once 
lamened to me iq the course of a tour in the south 
cfjnrance. Ihad selected a view, and fixed my camera 



in the expectation that I was about to obtain a photo- 
graph of a pretiy little cottage in the midst of a vine- 
yard ; but, on withdrawing uie slide, I found nothing 
but a bleared and indistinct appearance of the object. 
I at first imagined that the pose had been too shorty and 
made a second attempt, which was likewise a fiulure. 
I persevered ; but, notwithstanding the adage to the 
contrary, my perseverance was noi rewarded. I next 
looked about for the cause of such an effect, and 
eventually I found, that a building at no great distance 
was an animal charcoal factory, and I could only im- 
pute my fldlure to the supposition that the atmosphere 
was, to a certain extent, duuged with the vapours 
arising frx)m this factory. To test this, I determined 
to visit the spot at daybreak the following morning, 
and make a renewed attempt There had been a 
pretty brisk breeze all night, which died away di- 
rectly after I had planted my camera to the wind- 
ward side of the fl^^ry, and I obtained excellent 
views ; yet, when I tried again in the course of the 
afternoon, I fldled |ts before, thus proving, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that my supposition was correct. 

I have become acquainted with a sheikh who owns 
an extensive douar near Constantine, and I have partly 
promised to go with him when he leaves here, and 
spend a few days in his tents, which will give me an 
opportunity of getting some interesting pictures for 
the stereoscope. He is a bit of a bore sometimes, 
especially when he gets on the subject of his horse, of 
which, though it is not much to look at, he tells me 
wonders, more particularly with respect to its pedigree, 
which, according to his showing, must date back almost 
as fiir as that of the Welshman, who exhibited, about 
half way down the parchment on which his genealogy 
was written, a note in the margin : — " About ttm 
time ths world was created'* Excepting this, and a 
weakness in fiivour of Frenchwomen, ratner xmworthy 
of an Arab and a sheikh, he seems a very estimable 
man. I have not received any copy of your " News " 
yet, and as I propose leaving here next week, I am afruid 
I shall not see it imtil I return. — ^Yours truly, 

C. A. 

P.S. — ^In the event of your publishing the above 
letter, pray omit {professional details as much as possible. 
I prefer rather to amuse than to bore your readers 
with contrivances, which, if they appear to me ingeni- 
ous, would no doubt suggest themselves to any photo- 
grapher similarly circumstanced. 

Critkal "^o^tn. 

HEVIBWS OP BOOKS. 
The Ambrotype Manual A Practical Treat jse on the Art of 
Producing Collodion Positives. Principally selected from 
the wwks of C. A. Seely, A.M., Editor of the "Ameri- 
can Journal of Photography." First English Edition. 
Liverpool : J. Atkinson. 
This pamphlet, as its title informs us, is a reprint of an 
American work, writtwi by the editor of one of the Ameri- 
can photograpluc journals. The go-ahead style of writing 
whichmore or len charaoterises allTransatlantic effusions is 
carried out here to the usaai extent. We have seen a few 
numbers of the journal which Mr. Seely conducts, and have 
cerUinly been amusad at the free-and-ea^ style m which 
matters are treated. There is that smartness— to use an 
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expreBBLTe tenn — ^which characteriaefl the style of a few of oar 
London writers for the Press— a style in which there is 
sometimes an evident strivinff after effect— -even at t^e 
expense of perspicuitj. In penodical literature there is an 
excuse for this, and in the present day it is more or less 
expected. But when a writer presents his ideas to the 
reading world in a pamj^et form, it is generally ejqiected 
that his thoughts have been matured, and that its style 
should not be too strongly marked by that flippancy which 
is pardonable in serial writing. To illustrate tne manner in 
which the writer treats his subject, we cannot do better than 
extract Uie laconic paragraph which is entitled the Pre&oe, 
in which he says : ** The writer of this little book has done 
his work without ambition or concern. The art of Ambro- 
typing seems to him a simple thing, and he aimed only to 
tell the story plainly. Moreover, thm is enouf;h demand to 
sell the work and satis^r the pubhsher— the mam point." 

There seems a slight discre|)ancy between the first sentence, 
in which there is a disavowal of ** ambition or concern,'* and 
the last, which sa^rs that the ^^ main point** in publishing the 
work ^^is to satisfy the publisher," who, by-the-bye, in 
America, is Mr. Seelv himself! 

We are always glad to see any addition to our photo- 
graphic literature, eepedally anything which sim^fies the 
art as this work does — ^to the American reader. While we 
are grateful to Mr. Atkinson in giving us a reprint of this 
work, we cannot help thinking wa,t if he had translated it 
into Englich, or even the equivalent slang of this country, it 
would have added much more to the value of t^e work ; for 
it must be remembered that, interested and amused as we 
are at the eccentric phraseology used now and then by Ame- 
rican writers, we are by no means well versed in the cajMoious 
vocabulary of Yankee slang. We do not write this in any 
hypercritical spirit ; on the contrary, we rather eigoy the 
manner in which photography is *^made easy" by the 
writer. But we think thiEit the few hints suggested above 
might be the means of increasing the value and usefulness of 
the work. 

In the chapter headed " Advice to the Beginner,*' there are 
the following racy directions for cleaning the plate : — *^ The 
work is easy enough, yet judgment and skill are neceesarv. 
For the lack of these I have seen much time and manly 
strength wasted. A booby goes at a plate with fierce rul>- 
bing, scouring, and scratching, bearing on as if dirt was to 
be squeezed out, punishing the innocent glass dreadfiilly; 
— ^b^[inninff with a dirt^ mate, leaves it in the same con- 
dition.** Aere is certain]^ a great deal of truth in the fore- 
going, and it is put in a manner which we conceive is adapted 
to the comprehension of the dullest intellect. His laconic ad- 
vice in regard to pouring collodion on the plate is very 
appropriate. Speaking S the particles which invariably 
produce blemishes, he i^vises the operator to make it a rule 
to wifje the mouth of the bottle before pouring, ^ and always 
obey it.** In regard to photographic chemicals, he gives 
some excellent advice, which we sincerely recommend to the 
readers of the " Photographic News.** He says that if 
" any one who has a prooer interest in the art will rarsue 
the subject beyond this little work, let them read a Phok}- 
graphic Journal and study chemistry^'* Let our readers do the 
former, and in our articles on ** rhoto^I^c Chemistary ** 
we think we can materiaUy assist them m the latter. Hh^ 
writer denounces in rather vigorous terms the various nos- 
trums which have been put forth for making ^^ white var- 
nish,** and which he expreasiveh' sums up u one wend, 
'^ Humbug.** On the subject of gun cotton he is witty, 
and thinks that the attempt to make it "fUmishes an 
excellent opportunity to ruin a suit of dothes, weaken a pair 
of lungs, and to get a mass of stuff that can*t possibly nuike 
a good picture ;** and possibly by a sli^^t mishap, such as 
br^thing the vapour evolved during thepreparation, it ** will 
^ insure you a q)eedy passage to the roint-land.*' The fore- 
^ going will give our readers a good ioea of the jocular style 
in which we work is writtoi. Even for the non-photo- 
graphic reader a vein of humour runs through the whole of 



the book which would make it readable, aHhou^^ the 
chemical and photographical allusions were totally unintelli- 
gible. The great feiult of the work is, that it deviates from 
the law which governs, or ought to govern, all aoi^^tific 
compositions, viz., that in every language there should, if 
possible, be an umformity of terms ; because notiiing can be 
more difficult to the reader than to find a number of new 
terms introduced into the work, the meaning of which he 
has either to guess or remain in ignorance of. For in- 
stance, ^hy entitle the process ^* Ambrot^rpe,'* when in 
this country it is known as the " glass positive** process? 
What is the meaning of a ^^ camera shidd ** or a *^ plate vise ** ? 
We have not space to detail the number of terms, which 
we are sure will puzzle many English readers. ^ AmArn^ ^ 
writers on photography we wouH give one word of advioe» 
and that is, ** Use the same terms in Am^;^ as are used 
in the mother country,** because we are sure that the claim 
which a *cute Yankee once made, that Englidi was fa^ 
epoken and is now best epoken on the other side of the At- 
lantic, will not be conceded. To those enterprising photo- 
mphers who wish to excel in Ambrotyping, Balsam sealing, 
Cravon Ambro^rping, MelianotTpinje, Sc^ereolyinnff , Mirror 
Ambrotyping, fleill^praphing (!), Pean Ambrotyping, Im- 
perial Ambrotyping, Relievo Ambrotyping, andDouble 
Figuring (I !) we heartily recommend tins work. 



NATUBB OF THE METALS. 

We shall now proceed to consider the nature of the metak, 
upon which we propose making a few general observatioiiB. 
To a common observer it might appear that all metals ai« 
substantially the same, and that the different appearances 
they juresent might arise from the accidental presence of some 
colouring matter. This was the opinion actually entertained 
by the akhemists of former days, who believed that gold was 
the basis of all metals, and uicor efforts were consequently 
directed to eliminating from a mass dT lead or other base 
metal that which prevented it from ai^)earing in its primi- 
tive condition. This opinion, it is needless to say, is not 
shared by the chemists of the present day, who, considering 
the different degrees of hardness, strength, brittleness, &c., 
posseased by the metals, believe them to be of different 
natures, lliey have, however, certain qualities in common, 
metallic lustre, densi^, hardness, opacity, tenacity, ductility, 
malleability, frisibility, and as conductors of heat and elec- 
tricity they differ only in degree. 

By metaUk lustre is meant the property possessed by 
metals, when pdished or freshly cut, of reflecting light. 
Opacity is the property which these bodies possess of inter- 
rupting the pasBa|;e of light ; except when beaten out into a 
leu of extreme thinness, when they become tnmsludd. 

By density is understood the wei^^t compared with the 
vohnne. Ail metak, with the exceptran of sodium or potiw- 
sium, are heavier than water, the Mtviest of all beinff pla- 
tinum ; their respective densities may be classed as un£r : 

A Tolnme of water wei^^g 1H)0 

The same volome of platinum win weigfa ... 22*69 



„ of gold „ 


19*25 


ofmePCttiy „ 


18-54 


of lead 


11*85 


,t of sflver „ 


10*47 


of copper „ 


8*87 


,t of iron ,. 


7*78 


„ of line „ 


6-8€ 


„ of almniniun „ 


2*56 


„ ofaodium „ 


0*97 


„ ofpotasduiii „ 


0-86 



Metak differ in Aar<fire««— the two extzeme exampleB 
being iron and lead. They are ductiU^ that is to say, tW 
may be drawn out into threads; their ductility ranks as 
follows : — Gold, silver, platinum, iron, copper, sine, tin, lead. 
They are ako malleable, that is, th^ may be beaten out into 
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sheeftB of greater or lees thinnees, according to the d^ree in 
which they poeseeB this quality ; they may in this respect be 
daaaed as foUows :— Gold, sLlver, copper, tin, platinnm, lead, 
zinc, iron. Platinum and gold are so eztrcmely malleable 
and ductile that the former may be drawn out into wire so 
fine as'to be flJmost invisible to the eye, while the latter may 
be beaten into leaves so thin that 50 square inches will not 
exceed one grain in weight. As conductors of heat the 
metals stand in the same order as with respect to ductility, 
but as conductors of electricity their position is sofhewmt 
different. First in order comes copper, then gold, silver, 
zinc, platinum, iron, tin, lead. The neat at which metals 
melt varies in degree ; thus platinum and some others are 
infusible in a furnace, tin melts at 250 d^;rees, and mercury 
is a liquid at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. 

All metals combine with oi^gen to form metallic oxides ; 
and, owing to their varying affinities for oxygen, they have 
been divided into six sections or classes. In the first are in- 
cluded potassium, sodium, litluum, barium, strontium, and 
calcium. The affinity of these metals for oxygen is such 
that they decompose water at ordinarv temperatures. In 
the second section are included metals which decompose 
water at a temperature under red-heat ; these are aluminium,' 
magnesium, zirconium, yttrium, manganese, and some others 
of less importance, which are little t»ed in the natural state 
or in combination with other substances. In the third 
section are included those metals which decompose water 
only when they are at a red-heat, or at ordinary tempera- 
tures when under the influence of acids; these are iron, 
nickel, cobalt, zinc, cadmium, chromium, vanadium, and 
uranium. In the fourth section are classed tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum, osmium, tantalum, titanium, tin, and antimony; 
tul these metals possess the &cBt property of those of section 
three, but not the second. The metals of the fifth section — 
bismuth, lead, and copper — decompose water only at ex- 
ceedingly hiffh temperatures. 

The metus included in the preceding sections can unite 
directly with oxygen ; and some of them even at ordinary 
temperatures ; moreover, their oxides are not dec(HnposabJe 
hj neat alone. The metals included in the sixth section 
differ from the others in that they do not decompose water, 
and their oxides can only be decomposed by the action of 
heat, under the influence of which the oxygen is given off, 
and the metal alone remains. They are platinum, gold, 
silver, rhodium, mercury, iridium, palkdium, and ruthemum. 
There is another method of classifying metals which is 
more simple than the above : this consists in dividing them 
into alkaline metals, the oxides of which form poweifnl 
alkalies, like potassium, sodium, &c. ; earthy-alkaline metaks 
Hke calcium, barium, and strontium, which usually enter into 
the composition of earths and stones, the oxides of which 
also possess an energetic alkaline reaction ; earthy metals, 
such as magnesium, the oxides of which have little or no 
alkaline reaction ; and, flnally, in metals properly so called^ 
which are those most commonly known as such. We have 
adopted the former method as being clearer and more precise. 
(To he eontmued,) 



AcxTic Acid (continued), — Glacial acetic add is 
prepared, 1st, by distilling an intimate mixture of 1 
part oil of vitriol with 2 parts of dry pulverised ace- 
tate of potassa, or lime, or with f part of acetate of 
soda, or 3 parts acetate of lead. Wbichever acetate 
is used, it must be dried by exposure to a gradually 
increasiiig heat, and stirred all the while, and the oU 
of vitriol must be previously freed frt>m excess of 
water by boiling. 

2ud By distSling acetate of potassa alone. Wben 



an excess of moderately strong acetic add is mixed 
with acetate of potassa, and heated, part of the acid 
unites with the acetate of potassa, forming biacetate ; 
i^ after having driven off the excess of acetic add by 
heat, the dry biacetate of potassa be introduced into a 
retort, and heated to a temperature below 300^, glacial 
acetic acid will be evolved, which, by rectification, will 
be obtained quite pure. The residue in the retort will 
be acetate of potassa, which will serve for repeated 
operations. 

3rd. By distilling neutral acetate of copper. The 
distillate must be purified by rectification fix>m water 
and copper, which is mechanically carried over. 

Glacial acetic acid may contain, as impurities, std- 
phurotis add, stdphuric add, hydrochloric acid, nUric 
add, acetate of potassa, soda, lime, or lectd. These may 
be removed by digesting it for some time with finely 
pounded dry acetate of lead, and then redistilling it. 
It may also contain acetone and empyreunuUic oil, pro- 
duced by over heat during distillation. These may be 
removed by freezing, and separating the solid portion, 
which will be pure acetic acid, from the liquid portion, 
which will contain the above impurities. Lastly, the 
glacial acid may contain an excess of water : this can 
be told by the acid no^ entirely solidifying at a low 
temperature ; it may be removed by distillation frx)m 
excess of dry charcoal powder; the water will come 
over firsts and, lastly, the glacial acetic acid. 

To detect injurious impurities in acetic add, dilute 
the glacial acid with its own bulk of water, and dis- 
solve a crystal of nitrate of silver in it (about two 
grains to a drachm) ; if no white predpitate be formed, 
the absence of sidphurous and hydrochloric adds may 
be inferred. Now expose the mixture to sunlight for 
half an hour ; if at tiie end of that tkne there is no 
discoloration or precipitate, acetone or empyreumatic 
oils ore absent. The presence of sulphuric add will 
be told by the production of a white predpitate, on 
adding a drop of a solution of chloride of barium to 
the diluted add. The presence of an acetate may be 
known by the add leaving a solid non-volatile residue, 
when evaporated to dryness on a clean surface of glass 
or china. 

Pure glacial acetic acid becomes solid at about 15^, 
but when solid, does not liquefy until a considerably 
higher temperature is reached. It has a pungent^ sour 
taste and smell, and acts as an acrid poison. If heated 
to its boiling pointy the vapour is capable of burning 
with a very dull blue flame. It absorbs moisture from 
the air ; but^ when mixed with water, does not evolve 
much heat It is capable of predpitating many salts 
from, their aqueous solutions, by abstracting the water. 
In its most concentrated form it dissolves dry carbon- 
ate of lime, potassia, soda, magnesia, kc,, either slowly, 
or not at aU ; although, when diluted with water, it 
acts upon them in the most energetic manner, dissolv- 
ing them, and forming acetates. For photographic 
purposes Bea/ujby'a add is frequently used; this is 
cheaper, and may be met with at most druggists where 
the glacial acid would be difficult to obtain. It is 
more liable to be contaminated with impurities than 
the gladal acid, and should be submitted to the tests 
given above before using. It contains 30 parts of gla- 
dal add, and 70 parts of water. 

Acetic add, dUier glacial or otherwise, is employed 
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hufgeiy m all pkotogr^hic operationa In the negative 
paper processes acetic acid is added to the solution of 
nitrate of silver wiih. great advantage. When the 
paper is first impregnated with iodide of potasdum^ 
and) when dry, floated on a solution of nitrate of 
silver, acetic acid is added to this latter solution. It 
probably assists in the decomposition of the iodide pre- 
sent, both by reason of its superior strength to hydri- 
odic acid, Mid also by penetrating the paper more 
rapidly than a pure aqueous solution would do ; a pro- 
perty which acetic acid possesses in a very high degree. 
The chief use of acetic add, however, is as a retard- 
ing agent) to moderate the too ready decomposition of 
the sensitive silver sur&ce. Mixed with nitrate, or 
gaUo-nitrate of silver in the talbotype process, it pre- 
serves the purity of the whites of tlie picture, partly 
owing, doubtless, to its property of preventing the pre- 
cipitation of oxide of silver, on which it exercises a 
powerful solvent action. In the developing solution 
used in ^e collodion process, and also in the nitrate of 
silver bath, its beneficial effect^ as a retarding agent, is 
very evident, 

{Tq he oontnmed,) 



IV.— OBKERAL PBIKCIPLE8 OP PHOTOGRAPHY. 
jOo nHmutd .) 

Q. Whatistheactionof light in those instances in which 
the photographic picture is latent, or in othar words, where 
is it necessary to empby a subsequent process to render the 
picture visible ? 

A. In these cases it is difficult to determine its mode of 
action, and all that we can offer is hypothetical. The 
opinion most generally received is, that a chemical action 
does actually tSke pkoe although its effects are invisible. 

Q. li this hypothesis corrolxmted by facts ? 

A. It is so to a very oonsidarable extent. Ist, by the met 
that salts ai silver are ahnost all reduced by the action of 
light. 2ndhr, that in certain preparations the picture is 
slightly visible on being withdrawn from the camera, the 
sensitive coating having acquired a slightly brown tint, 
proving that a diemical action has taken place, and a sub- 
iodide or metallic silver formed. 

Q, What is adducible firom these facts ? 

A, That although the chemical action is in most cases 
invisible, it neverUieless actually takes place, and is solely 
attributable to the effect of light. 

Q, Is this the only hypothesis which is held with respect 
to those photographs which require subsequent development? 

A. No: it is thought by some persons that the separation 
ef the combined molecules of iodme and silvw is only par- 
tially performed by the light, and is completed by the aoticm 
of the redudng agents used in the devek^ing{ffoc68s. Here, 
as in the first hypothesis, we have a chemicd action of light 
on the sensitive surface ; but in this case the gallic add or 
jj^gallic add ousht by itself, in contact with the iodide of 
silver, to develop the picture, which, so £Bur as our experience 
extends, it fiiils to do. 

Q, Is there a third hypotiiesis? 

A, The third hypothesis assumes that the ooatmg of silver 
is of such exquisite sendtaveness, that without any chemical 
action being produced, the li^ht causes a disturbance of the 
molecules, and that these UM^cules, widowed with a certain 
magnetic action^ac^uire the property of attracting others to 
their surfiice. Whichever hypothesis be admitted, the sub- 
sequent acMon of the reducing bodies is easily explained. 

Q. In what way is the action ci the reducing agents 
explained? 



A. With regtfd to the part performed by the reduchu^ 
agents, we hcdd that the function of the re-agenis whicS 
causes the appearance of the photoffraphie pictim, is to <fis-' 
tribute over tlbe sur&oe molerales wbiSk fix themsdves upon 
those parts which have lieen affected by the action of light, 
and to form a depodt in virtue of a force which is teimed 
molecular attraction. 

Q, Can you furnish any |»roof of these assertions ? 

A. If the object of the exciting bath was simply to continue 
the reduction of the iodide of sihror, the redudng liquids 
(solution of gallic or pyrogallic add, salts of protoxiae of 
iron, &c.) wo^ act without its being neoesBary to add nitrate 
of silver. Now, a sendtive collodion plate, perfectly washed 
and exposed for a certain len^ of tinoe to the light, does not 
give tbs slightest trace of an impraadon. No |HCtare appears 
after an immersion of four hours in gallic add. Yet the 
same plate, if a little nitrate <^ silver be added to the gallic 
acid, furnishes a perfect picture. 

Q. Why is this? 

A, Because the nitrate of silver is decomposed liy the 
gallic add, and the sQver is depodted on those parts which 
the light has affected. 

Q, Can you mention any other proof ? 

A, Asa second proof, it may be stated that the picture 
in numerous cases exists only on the surfitoe of the plate, and 
may sometimes be ^GMcd without injuring the collodion, the 
coating of iodide of silver remaining intact. If there had 
been a reducticm <^ the iodide of silver it would have extended 
com^detdy through the collodion film. 

Q. Is any fdrther proof addudble on this topic ? 

A. The last proof desultin^ from chemical anaiysb iscondu- 
dve. If the quantity of sdver contained in the sendtive 
coating before the devdopment of the picture be weighed 
and compared with the same coating after the devdopment 
of a pcture, it will be found that the second contains six 
times more silver than the first. 

Q, How do you account for this ? 

A, This augmentation of weight can only arise firom the 
depodt of silver formed by the reducing agents. 
(Tbhe coniimued,) 



TRANSPAHBKT POSmVES ON GLASS. 

Sir, — ^In your notes to the above title last week, you ap- ^ 
peared to arrive, by true induction finom the &cts presented 
by foreign photographs, at the condudon, that they had 
been coped from negatives by means of the camera^ and not 
by superposition. 

You may therefore be interested to learn, that after some 
experience, rather extendve for an amateur (extending to 
nearlv a doEcn gross) in the sprinff and summer of 1857, 1 
abanooned superpodtion, and uxi to copying by camera 
entirdy. The camera was mounted up against a norUi 
window, looking through the pane, and the negative at the 
polar region of the d^; the illumination of which, being 
much more constant throughout the di^ than any other part 
of the heavens, enabled ih&t most difficult point in photo* 
graphy, viz. lei^gth cd exposure for successive copies from 
Qie same negative, to be arrived at with some degree of 
precision. 

To produce the best results, the right length of expoaore 
is exceedinglv important to hit ; for, if overdone, the lights 
are sure to be dulled when the darks are brought out by 
devdopmait ; and if underdone, there is no detail in the 
briffht parts. 

X very weak and transparent negative (as a ]^te origi- 
nally brought out to be viewed as an cmaque podtive) would 
require omj from two to three seeonds, and with that, as- 
sisted by proper devdopment afterward (pyrogalUo and 
silver) would produce something like perfSact b^ok in ^ 
shadows, while the lights were ahnost as dear as the glan 
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itself; but with 5 aeoonds' exposure, the ^ctore was dingy 
aU over. A very dark and K>gged negative, on the other 
hand, woold need 3 or 4 minutee ; but still, in that case, 
the resulting positiye would be as fine and as refined as 
the 2 seconds' copy from the fiaiiit and clear negatiye, 
and, indeed, would appear very similar. 

The above results are obtained when the chemicals are 
worlUng well; but ** fogging" has to be guarded against 
w^ extraordinary care. When the transparent positives 
are intended for the stereoscope^ a small amount of fogging 
is. indeed, of no great harm, for it acts like the ground glass 
ox the usual slides ; but when they are used for the maffic 
lantern, armed with electric or oxyhydrogen light, tne 
smaUest approach to fogging exerts the most prejudicial 
eflfect on trie optical picture projected on the screen , 

It wiU be understood that the medium operated on in all 
these cases was collodion (wet) ; and the developer, pyro- 
flpftllic assisted by silver: when there was too little of the 
latter, the tint was rather inky and blue ; but as the silver 
was increased, the shades became a pure black, producing 
the niost admirable tones in the projected picture. 

In short, some of mj transparent positives on collodion 
were (although I say it, who should not say it) as fine 
specimens of that sort of photography as any that I have 
seen at home or abroad, showing therefore what the method 
is capable of; but, up to the l^t, I have not succeeded in 
controlling the occasional *^ foffginff ** tendencies of the bath 
and other agents employed. With every new negative, and 
every different day, some copies were lost befDre the right 
exposure could be found : that however I could submit to, 
and it was something that soon brought its own correction ; 
but the odious ^^ fogging " that would sometimes arise when 
I thought the chemicals in the best state, this is what tires 
out one*s spirit, and breaks one^s heart. I despair of satis- 
faction there until you, Mr. Editor, have taken up the sub- 
ject of *^ fogging" in your '^ Photographical Dictionary," 
and have disousied, not only the way to avoid it in a new 
bath, but the way also of keeping it down in old baths also, 
notwithstanding the many untoward influences which arise 
when Uiey are frequently and abundantly used. 

October l$t, 1858. C. P. B. 

PORTABLE TEUT FOB TRAYSLLING PH0T00RAP9Ua. 

Dbab Sib, — ^I herewith send you a small model of the 
tent I wrote to you about. You must excuse the manner 
m which it is made. It wiU show you the plan, one 
I can well recommend. The frtimework can be made of 
some hard wood, such as oak, which would render it less 
bulky than if made of deal. The tent stands up without being 
in the ground ; only three thin cords fastenea by pegs firom 
the points thus, 




The t<^ of the tent can be of what is called American 
dothf wmeh is light proof; the rest of the tent to be 
q£ sither vsllow calico or tammy, with some other colour, 
blow or black calico, as an outward cover, having a small 
stnave abtat 12x 12 in. out from off the outer one to twA- 



litate the developing, and the bath could be made &st at a 
proper height to the upright pole, which is square. Below 
I give you the dimensions of the woodwork, uid cost of the 
whole. 

Hinges to be at A and B. A to fall down whea not 
supported, and the support to fall down when not up, 
towards the lower end of the pole. 

«. 4. 

Woodwork 2 tf 

American cloth 2 6 . 

3« ydi. yeflow ddico At 4|<l. ... 4^ 
Brown calico s 

Cost of whole 17 i| 



Beaumaris, 



J. W. A. 



A StTBSTrnTTB FOB CtANIDB of POTISSIUM IK EBMOYlKd 

Stains fboh the Skin. — ^As a substitute for cyanide of potas- 
sium in oleansiag the hands from silver stains, the fbllowing 
mixture has been suggested by a correspondent :— In a given 
quantity of distilled water dissolve 10 per cent, of ohlonoe of 
ammonium, then add 10 per cent, of bichloride of mercury. 
This mixture may be preserved for any length of time in a 
stoppered bottle, which should be carefully l{3)elled " poison ; ** 
for, though quite harmless when applied to the skin — ^it does 
not poison by absorption like the cyanide— it is a very active 
poison when taken mtemally. It may also be used to rranove 
the stains of nitrate of silver from wearing i^parel of every 
description ; though its success is not so cerUin m the case of 
linen that has been sent to the wash since bmg stained. Wlien 
the stains on the hands arise fnnn a mixture of gallic or pyro- 
gallic acid with the nitrate, the suooess of this recipe is less 
certain; the same, however, may be said of the cyanide of 
potassium. 

Salt an Antidote to Nitrate of Silver. — There are so 
many photographers who are ignorant of the naturo and quali- 
ties 01 the substances they use, that it may not be without in- 
terest to them to be made aware that, in the event of an intruder 
into their laboratory swallowing a pieoe of nitrate of silver, they 
have only to send to the kitchen for a remedy, '* 1 was in the 
act," writes Dr. Ozouf, '^ of cauterising the pharynx of a cMld 
suffering from croup with a rather long pemnl of nitrate of 
silver, when he closed his teeth tightly and bit off and swal- 
lowed about one-eighth of an oimce of this substance. The situa- 
tion was very painrul. The little sufferer, already weakened by 
the croup, and scarcely able to breathe, was rapidly sinking. 
I at once sent for some common salt, and administered a tea- 
spoonfhl in a cup of Hsame, which happened to be standing 
there. We were obliged to administer it through a Aumel ; 
and, at the end of a minute, the child threw up a white curdy 
precipitate which proved to be chloride of silver, insoluble, and 
consequently harmless. I repeated the operation five or six 
times, until the matter vomited contained no trace of poison, of 
which I assured myself bv diluting it with water, so that it was 
quite limpid, and yielded no precipitate on being treated with 
^t. It is worthy of note that none of the nitrate was returned 
as such, the whole having been converted into diloride with 

marvellous rapidity Contrary to my expectation, there 

was no gastno reaction. I had used about an ounce of salt ; 
there would be no dan^r in using in a simiUur case as much as 
three times that quantity. It should be administered in small 
doses frequently repeated, so that it may be all used in decom- 
posing the poison, and the administration contanued until the 
matter rejected by the stomach vields no precipitate on being 
treated with the salt. After tms it is omy necessary to give 
emollient drinks, and. if requisite, to sustain strength by tonics." 

Ms. Saront. of Scarborough, has introduced a useAil im- 
provement in the production of photographic portraits. It 
consists in employing two or more negative portraits to pro- 
duce a positive portriut. The ^tentee usuafly proceeds by 
taking a negative p<nrtiiiit in which every portion (tf the figure 
exceptingr one is samfioed, in order to omin an accurate re- 
presentation of that one portion, say, for example, the head and 
neck ; and afterwards he ttdces another negative, in which the 
head and neck are sacrificed, in order that a correct representa- 
tion may be obtadned of tiie pMvon below the>eck^ molnding 
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the hands and anna, or of those parts together with the lower 
parts of the fiffore ; and, in taking the seoond portrait, in order 
that the hands may appear of the natural size, he removes the 
camera further back (\f the hands be in advance of the other 
parts of the person), until it is about the same distance from the 
hands as it previously was tnmi the head. From the two nega- 
tives thus obtained he prints the positive picture, printing from 
the first negative the head and neck, stopping out the hands 
and other parts of the person by masks, as is well understood; 
and, from the seoond negative, the hands, arms, and Qf a third 
neffative has not been taken) the lower parts of the figure also. 
— Meehanie^ Moffozine. 

A FOBSION contemporary contains the following singular 
narrative, on the authority of a paper j^ubUshed at I^jon : — M. 
Badet died a short tinfe smoe after an illness of three months. 
He was in the habit, during his illness, of sitting at a window 
looking upon the street, where he remained motionless for hours 
togetiier watching the passers-by. The house opposite was 
inhabited by a M. Peltrie, who was not a little surprised quite 
recently at seeing, to all appearance, the pale, thin fooe of the 
defrmct M. Badet looking out of the same pane of glass. Great 
was his emotion, not to use a stronger word. He palled in some 
of his neighbours to whcnn the visage of the deceased was 
fknuHar, and who likewise saw it distinctly. He then invited 
some men, whose testimony oould not be doubted, to come to 
his house, and who added their authority to his statement. He 
then pointed out the apparition to the funily of the deceased, 
who, after satisi^g themselves of its existence, had the pane of 
glass removed immediately. " It is, therefore, beyond a doubt, 
that the p^lass had taken the impression of the face of the sick 
man as if it had been daguerreotyped— a phenomenon that 
might be explained, if on the side of the room opposite the 
window there had been another window, by which the solar ra vs 
could have fidlen upon M. Badet ; but this was not the case, the 
room having only one window.** 



EMFLOYHENT OF A CAMERA AS A MAOIO LANTERN. 

Sir, — Can you tell me whether all, or any of the lenses o^ 
a 3^ portrait combination oould not also be used as the lens 
for a magic lantern, just to enable me to show tolerably a 
photograph, as an iUustration of a subject at some private 
lectures? 

2dly. What would be the best way to print or take a pho- 
tograph for use in a lantern? 

ddly. A question which I think may be useful to many 
beginners :— Is there any way of removing stains from 
cbthes some time after they have been made ? J. S. K. 

[The lens of a portrait combination is the very 
best that can be used in a magic lantern ; and a little 
ingenidty will soon enable any one to make a very 
satis&ctoiy instrument for throwing a magnified trans- 
parent photograph on a screen. 

A transparent picture on glass must be first ob- 
tained (see voL i. p. 22); this should not be larger 
than the ordinary sized picture which the lens will 
well cover ; then place it in the position occupied by 
the sensitive plate, or ground glass, and &sten it there, 
so that light can pass through it, but not get into the 
camera at the sides. Now place a bright lamp behind 
the picture, and a white screen in front of the camera, 
in the position usually occupied by the sitter, and the 
magnified image will be soen. Condensers and re- 
flectors may be used for concentrating the light on the 
picture ; or, if these are not at hand, a moderator or 
paraffine lamp mth the globe on may be placed close to 
it ; but^ in any case, all light but that which passes 
through the picture and camera must be carefrdly ex- 
cluded from the room. The focussing may be effected 



in the usual manner, and if the white screen be in the 
position originally occupied by the sitter, and the small 
transparent positive be the exact size of the negative 
frt>m which it was copied, the magnified picture will 
appear life size; and if painted with transparent 
colours, will produce the most startling effects. We 
have heard of very serious results arising from an 
amateur having thoughtlessly exhibited at a private 
party in this vray a coloured portrait of a deceased 
friend. The second and third queries are answered at 
pages 22 and 20.] 

THE WAXED PAPER PROCESS. 

Sir, — ^Will you kindly infcvm me, in an early number of 
the " Photographic News," if there is any modificatkm 
of the waxed paper process, by whidi an interval of a wedc 
or ten days may be allowed to intervene between the 
exposure in the camera and the development? If not, it 
would not be a bad idea for some experimental photographefs 
to endeavour to hit upon a plan to achieve that object. 
Prqjared wax paper, with this advantage, would be fiir 
better for tourists than any dry process on glass, as the 
negatives would be almost as sharp — and fifty prepared 
sheets would not be as heavy as, or more bulky uian, half a 
dozen glass plates of a similar size. Having to develop 
within twenty-four hours frx)m the time of expoeaie^ and 
the devdopment requiring large p(»celain or glass trays, and 
taking so much time, are serious inconveniences to tour- 
ists, especially to pedestrians, who generally stop at a strange 
hotel every niffht, wh^e such a tetuous development cannot 
beweUcarrieaon. An Irish Amateur. 

Dublin. 

[According to our experience in the above beautiful process 
— and we have worked at it perhaps as much as any one — the 
only inrecaution necesBary to oe taken, wheaa. much time is to 
elapse between the exposure and development, is plmitiiul 
washing. We never tried many experimoitB with the 
express view dt ascartaining how long the sensitive paper 
might be kqpt ; but if wa^ed in two changes of distilled 
water, and then carefully dried, and shiekied from the li^t 
in bkrtting paper, ten days or a fortnight may aaSetj be 
allowed to elapse between rendering sensitive and developLng. 
The exposure mav take place at any time in that fbrtmght, 
and the exposed sheets can be kept in safety for the remainder 
of the time.] ^ 

ELECTRO- plating OLD DAOUERREOTTPE PLATES. 

Sir, — ^I should think it a flreat favour if you would let 
me Imow, through your "Photographic News,** the 
receipt to make solution of silver for electro-plating with 
the galvanic battery plates for daguerreotype. — Yoors 
respectfully, D. E. 

[Dissolve chloride or cyanide of silver in a sohition of 
cyanide oi potassium, in the proportion of 8 parts of the 
latter to 1 of either of the former. 

The strength of the solution is not of much consequence. 
A convenient strength will be £ch* the solution to contain one 
fiftieth of its weight of silver. It has recently been found that 
when cyanide G^ potassium is used as the solvent, it gradualhr 
decomposes, with formation of carbonate of potasHt, which 
intororai somewhat with the regularity of the precipitatran. 
To obviate this, cyanide of calcium has been recommended 
as the solvent; the carbonate of lime resalting firom its 
decomposition &lls to the bottom, and does not interfere 
with the process. Plates when silvered in this solution have 
a dead appearance, and will require to be burnished. It is 
a curious met, that if a very small portion of bisulphide of 
carbon be added to the bath, the silver will be deposited 
perfectlv bright, and with the metallic lustre. A few drops 
of the bisnJ^phide may be added to a pint of plating adution. 
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and after weQ agitating, and allowing to stand for 24 hours, 
the bath will be ready for use. 

The battery to be used for this purpose may be a single 
cell of &nee*8 oonstniction, the size and strength must of 
course yary with the area of the sor&ce to be ^yered.] 



ARTIFICIAL UOHT FOR PHOTOORAPHIO PURPOSES. 

Sir, — ^I see in No. 5, that a correspondent, signing himself 
" Subscriber,'* wishes for infonnation on the subject of arti- 
ficial liffht for photoffraphic purposes. 

I send you the foltowing means <^ producing an intense 
light at a cheap rate: — ^Froyide zinc tubes, f or } of an inch 
in diameter ; ram full of bengal- or signal-light composition, 
a recipe tat which was giyen in a recent number of the 
** Photographic News.^ On being fired, the combustion 
of the zinc, along with the composition, throws out an 
int^ise Kght, of great actinic power ; the fames arising from 
it must be ayoided, as they are extremely deleterious. 

This is rather similar to the Photogen, but is, I think, 
an improrement, as the composition does not bum with 
such great rapidity when confined in the tubes as it does in 
a loose state. 

Tour correspondent does not state for what purpose he 
requires artificial light, whether for copying or portraiture ? 
For the latter, I do not think it would be so adyantageous, 
in consMBquence of the glare incidental to all such hffhts. 
For printing collodion transparencies, I haye no domytit 
would do extremdy well. I haye not used it for this purpose, 
but merely throw it out as a hint for the benefit of your 
numerous readers. 

I must giye you my meed of praise. Your journal unites 
all the aoSd qualities of a scientific magazine, and will proye 
hiyaluaUe to all photographers. — ^I am, yours truly, 

Glasgow. T. B. 

ON OOPTIMO PAINTINOS BY MEANS OF PHOTOORAPHT. 

Dear Sir, — I haye perused many photographic works, 
and made many inquiries of practical photpffraphers upon a 
point which, I belieye, if you could eludcutte, you would 
indeed oblige many of your readers— your humble servant 
among the number. Do you think it possible to cop^ an oil 
picture, so as to giye the necessary representation of distance, 
wiUi idl that beautiful gradation of tmta used to obtain it in 
landscape painting? Suppose, as an illustration, I wish to 
copy a neath-scene, represented in the picture as under a 
Uue tikj with fieecy clouds : now, the foreground is a rich, 
brown heath, and the distance terminates with a range of 
Uue hilk, almost melting into air, giving a beautiful and 
natural effect. Now, would the blue of the distance and 
Ay — \mnft so much more energetic in its influence upon the 
sauitiye ]^te than the white doudsH-alter the position of 
tiie tints, and the more retiring become the most prominent ; 
and would not the whole of uie yellow gradations in the 
^foreground, if not wholly lost, become fiur too fiednt ? So that 
it seems to me to be almost an impossibility to obtain an 
exact counterpart of an oil painting. For instance, do you 
think it would be possible to photograph truly one of 
Tnmer*s gorgeous sunsets ? An article treating upon this, or 
an invitation to some of your artistic correspondents for a 
contribution on this subject, would, I am sure, be very 
welcome to most of your subscribers. — I remain, your 
obedient servant and subscriber. An Inquirer. 

[An answer to this query will be found in our first column.] 



FRENCH BACKGROUNDS. 



Dear Sir, — In a reoeit impression of the ** News,'' I 
find o«ie of your correspondents wishes to know the plan of 
ina>^"g a ]Mrench backgrotind. The plan adopted by most 
proimmtmnlfi is as foUows :— Take the negative, never mind 
what the bad^ground is. Havinff done so, print a copy, and 
est the figure carefully out; uds may be managed very 



nicely with a small pair of scissors : then take that part 
fipom which the figure is cut ; place it in the pressure frame, 
printed side downward, of course ; lay the negative upon it, 
and, by holding it up to the light, adjust it with the thumbs, 
so as to cut off all but the figure. Thus printed, it will give 
a white background. Now lay it on the outeide of the 
pressure frame (there are frames sold expressly for this pur- 
pose, but this plan will answer) ; place the fifioire cut mm 
the first proof— which is called the dummy--nicely on the 
last printed one; ky a pkte of ffLias on them to keep them 
in contact ; e]q>ose again to the hght, and, with a piece of 
card, you may produce any diade you please. W. C, 

Jpsunch, 

VARNISH FOR ITEGATIVBS. 

Dear Sir, — ^Your correspondent, " Veritas," in No. 3 of 
the " News," wishes to know of a good varnish for negatives. 
I am not acquainted with the French article mentioned 
there in your answer to him ; but if he will try the following, 
he will, I think, find it to answer perfectly : — Good shell-lac, 
30 grains ; rectified spirit of wine, 1 ounce ; dissolve and 
filter. 

The plato requires to be warmed before the varnish is 
applied ; it also requires to be hdd before the fire while 
drying, which takes a few seconds. Should the varnish, 
made according to the above formula, be either too thick or 
too thin, the remedy is sim^Je and cedent. 

I should have written you before this time on this matter, 
but your number, owing to some neglect of my books^ler, 
has just come to hand. — Yours truly, 

Bervie, N.B. T. C. 

SPOTS ON COLLODION POSITIVES. — REMOVAL OF THE RLACK 
VARNISH FROM GLASS POSITIVES. 

Dear Sir, — ^I am ertremely obliged for the information 
you have afforded me at page 35 of your valuable journal ; 
but you will doubtless like to know I had previously cor- 
rected the defect, by adding 1 ounce of silver dinolved in 
5 ounces of water to the baw, and that, ever since then, the 
pictures have come out admirably. Prior to the addition 
mine was a dO-grain bath, shghtify iodised, and only about 
three weeks cdd. 

With reference to removing black varnish from glass 
positives, I have found that by pouring a little of the com- 
mon crystal vaniish sold in the shops over the black vamiah, 
it causes fiuidity immediately, and can be removed with a 
cbth. — ^Tours much obliged, 

Pentonville. J. C. W, 



ARTIFICIAL LIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

Dear Sir, — 1. The following is a good recipe for a power- 
ful whito Hght for night photo^phy :— 

Nitrate of potaasa 7 parts. 

Sulphur 2 ,, 

Black sulphnret of antimony 1 ,, 

Red oxide of lead 1 „ 

Let all the ingredients be very dry, and the nitrate of potass 
not too findy pounded. 
2. Has any one attani>ted a photograi>h of the comet ? 
I am, dear sir, your well-wisher, Churk. 



FORMULA FOR FRENCH SPIRFT VARNISH. 

A correspondent has favoured us with the foUowing recipe 
in answer to an iiK^uiry made in a previous number : — 

Sir, — In the third number of the " News,^ p. 36, you 
ask for the red^ of the ejpiit varnish imported firom IVauce. 
The following, I believe, is nearly, if not quite the same : — 

Spirits of wine 1 pint 

Gum sandrach 4 ounces. 

Best gum maatic | ounce. 

Yours truly, Nit. Sil. 
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ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

To Copt ENORATnros, Ac., Fitll Sizx.— /brword aaks 
how to take a fiill-aued copy of an old picture. The body of the 
camera must be lengthened until the lens ia distant from the 
focussing glass exactly double its natural focal length. The 
picture to be copied must then be placed the same cBstanoe in 
nront of the lens, and it will be represented on the ground glass 
of its natural size. The stop, in the case of a landscape Tens, 
should be placed nearer the lens than usual ; and, if a partial 
combination be used, it should be between the lenses. (We 
hardly understand the other queries.) 

Bn>PL£ Mabks on Collodion.— p. F, P, has inclosed a 
print from a collodion negative wluch is oorered with diagonal 
ripple marks similar to fine scratches, about one-fiftieth of an 
inch apart. This appearance might be caused by inattention to 
several points. In the first place, if the glass plate be not judi- 
ciously rooked after the collodion has been poured back into the 
bottle, similar marks will take place ; too much pyroxyline in 
the cdlodion, or using the latter down to the dregs, might 
produce them. The most likely cause is, however, the presence 
of water in the collodion, introduced in the ether (by using 
VHuked ether before it ii rectified), or by employing too dilute 
alcohol The second picture is " fading away " through insuffi- 
cient washing. 

Dabk Vxhiclb fob Stopping out Skibs of Papeb 
Nboattybs.— YT. if. asks whether it is possible to obtain a 
dark vehicle which can be worked properly on waxed paper 
negatives, to darken skies, or otherwise improve them. We 
have not succeeded very well by empbying paint for this pur- 
pose ; we think a preferable plaii is, to print a positive on ^ain 
salted paper, and then, without fixing, cut out the sky carefrdly 
with a sluui> pair of scissors, and fasten it on to the back of the 
faulty negative. 

Fotheboill's Pbocess.— Manv of our correspondents have 
asked us for informatioii on this 8UC(ject. We would^gladly give 
the results of our experience ; but, as many of our readers have 
no doubt had much greater pradice in it than ourselves, we 
should consider it a &vour if wey would come forward with the 
required information, and asBiBt both our correspondents and 
ourselves at the same time. 

CONTBBTINO PO8ITIVB8 INTO NEGATrVBS.— Q. E, D.— In 
preimring the solution recommended hv Maxwell Lyte for con- 
verting positives into negatives, the strong hydrochloric add 
should be diluted with six times its bulk of water, and then 
as much bichloride of mercury dissolved in this as it will take 
up. (Your other queries have been already answered.) 



TO COBEESPONDBNTS. 
%• We w€ daily expecting a PhotoglwpMc JSted Plate, kind^ 
engrwtedhyMr.Talbctexpre$$lyforihe¥EiOTOQRArjac Nbws. 
Ai iwm a$ we receive it we thou have impresiime printed, and 
imte a copyvM each Nwnberof our Paper. Thu we hope to 
beabletodowiththenexiweei^i Number. We hope to be aUe to give 
QttheeametimeMr. Taibofe full dcecriptum of the proeea. 

W. C, Ipswich.— We are much obliged for the information, 
and have inserted it in another ^art of the '*Nbws." In 
answer to the -query on the foegmg of the dry plates, we 
have sometimes met with the ftiuU alluded to, but have never 
satisfiiotorily made out the cause ; it seems to depend on the 
state of dryness of the plate before exdting. The process 
was a very good one at the time of pubUi^ing, but we have 
now given it up for more recent and superior ones. Try 
Pfstliergill's. 

J. W. C— We are obliged for the information, and have made 
use of it in another part of the " Nbws." The piece of 
camphor may be as large as a pea, and should be placed in 
the filtered solution ; the latter will then keep for six months 
at least, so a good stock of sdution may be prepmd at once. 

C. L. S. — ^Your fixing solution was not strong mough ; add 
douUe the quantity of hyposulphite of soda. 

Oval.— Perhi^ a touch of black varnish would fill up the 
holes and scratches on your negatives if in the sky. The 
hand and experience of a good artist, however, would be re- 
quired if the faults were in the more important |»rte of the 
negative.— We can onlvexplain the phenomenon mentioned by 
the supposition that the glass had been marked in some way 
or other with the figure before the picture had been taken. 



It is sometimes exoesdvely difficult to remove such stains 
from glass ; they seem to have eaten into the substance. 

J. U. — ^Leave out the nitric acid in your formula for the deve- 
loping solution ; or, better still, tiy the redpe given at p. 12. 

Albumen.— 1. It depends on how you have recovered it. 

2. An article will shortiy appear on the subject. 3. If kept in 
glass or p<Hroelaln, no: if in gutta p^rcha, yes. 4, We 
cannot possibly tell. 5. very slightiy add. 

J . PouNCBT.— 1. The print shall be lent » soon as it is retumed 
by the person who now has it. 

Chtbubous.— A portrait lens diould have small stops to fit in 
front of the first lens, and it will then do for views, although 
not quite so well as a vTogv view lena. The difiSoultv men- 
tioned cannot be weU remedied. With respect to the pro- 
cesses named, we prefer that marked No. 2. 

W. D. W.— Were the robes white or bhick ? We presume the 
former, and should then recommend, in order to avoid the 
fogging, emploving a medium-tinted background, and a 
smidler stop to the lens. 

A. B.— ^We hope to be able to give the required information in 
an early number. 

A. B. B. X. — The only cause we can imagine is, the posnhle 
presence of a bromide in large quantities in the oollodioii. 
Your formulae are good. 

AiUTETTB.- A negative bath should be used. The graduil ac- 
cumuktion of acetate of soda in the bath would toid to put 
it out of order. 

Bbgulab SuBSCBiBBB, Chelsea.— Would not our advertising 
columns be more suitable for your case? We cannot undertake 
to mention such things in tiie body of the " Nbw8." 

A Lancashibb Lad.— Tiy the formula nven at pp. as and 36. 

Delta.— 1. Yes. 2. We have seen Indian-rubber g^ves for 
thepurpose. Bemember, '' A cat in gloves catches no mice." 

3. We have used a still for preparing distilled water, and eve& 
for rectifying alcohol, without the uought of excise <^Boera 
entering our head ; but we do not know whether we may not 
have been liable to some severe penalty. 

A Wbll-wisheb. — 1. Add a few drops of acetic add to each 
of your baths ; that will cure them. 8 and 3. Already an- 
swered in recent numbers. 4. The order of mixing is inuna- 
terial. 6. The object of adding nitrate of potassa to the 
developing solution contaimng sulphate of iron, is to produce 
a nitrate of iron by double deoompodtion. (Vide our *' Che- 
mistry.*^ 

A NoTiCB. — ^Add a littie alcohol to your c<^odion. If we 
understoodyour description rightly, that will remedy the fluih. 

DiLBiULA. — ^Your cyanide of pdassium is either too impure or 
too weak to dissolve the iodide of silver. Try h^o. 

M. N. — ^We fancy the honev was not quite pure. We eomeiimee 
Hmt seldom) have met with the effect you mention. Add a 
few drops of acetic add to it. 

G. H.— 1. Add a few drops of acetic add to your bath. 2. We 
do not know any good plan. 

A. L.— P.— Agnbs.— Collodion.— A Subscbibbb.- Xt&a. — 
Our correspondents will see that it is out of our power to save 
them the trouble whidi is indispensaUe in mastering the 
prindples of any science. 

The information required bv tiie following correspondents is 
dther such as we are unable to give, en: it has appeared in 
recent numbers of the " Photoobaphic Nbws r— J. G. — 
Tint.— Williams.— Young Photographer (Halifkx).— W. H. 
—J. T.— A Beader andlootsman (tiy Pothergill's).— H. C, 
Cheltenham. 

Communications declined with thanks :— P. W.— A. L.— Ahnan. 
—J. J. J. 

In Type.— T. Barrett.— W.D.—E. W. B.— J. 8. P.— Igno- 
ramus.— B. W. H.— Perseverance.— Z.—B. D.— An Amaatbit 
Engraver.— H. D.— Nit. 8il.— H. C— J. C. L.— Young 
Amateur.— W. B. N. C— T. Gulliver.— P. H.— A, M.— 
Earnest.- An F. C. S.— J. B. 

On account of the immense number of important letters we 
recdve, we cannot promise immediate answers to queries of 
no general interest. 

\* All editorial communications shotdd be addressed to Mr. 
Cbookbs, care of Messrs. Petter and Galpin, BeDe -Sauvtge 
Yard. Private letters for the Editor, if addressed to the offlee^ 
should be marked *< private.'' 
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DESCRIPTION OF MR FOX TALBOPS NEW 

PROCESS OF PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 
We have been favoured by Mr. Fox Talbot with the following 
description of his new invention, taken from the specification 
of the patent which has just been enrolled. 

** The process described in this specification, to which I 
have given the name of * Photoglyphic Engraving/ is pei^- 
formed in the following manner : — 

" In this invention, I employ plates of steet, copper, or sdnc, 
such as are commonly used by engravers. Before using a 
plate its surface should be well cleaned ; it should then be 
rubbed with a linen cloth dipped in a mixture of caustic 
soda and whiting, in order to remove any remaining trace of 
greasiness. The plate is then to be rubbed dry with another 
linen cloth. This process is then to be repeated; after 
which, the plate is in general sufficiently clean. 

" In order to engrave a plate, I first cover it with a sub- 
stance which is sensitive to light. This is prepared as 
follows : — ^About a quarter of an ounce of gelatine is dis- 
solved in eight or ten ounces of water, by the aid of heat. 
To this solution is added about one ounce, by measure, of a 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash in water, and the 
mixture is strained through a linen doth. The best sort of 
gelatine for the purpose is that used by cooks and con- 
fectioners, and commonly sold under the name of gelatine. 
In default of this, isinglass may be used, but it does not 
answer so well. Some specimens of isinglass have an acidity 
which slightly corrodes and injures the metal plates. If this 
accident occurs, ammonia should be added to the mixture, 
which will be found to correct it. This mixture of gelatine 
and bichromate of potash keeps good for several months, 
owing to the antiseptic and preserving power of the bi- 
chromate. It remains liquid and ready for use at any time 
during the sunmaer months ; but in cold weather it becomes 
a jeDy, and has to be warmed before using it : it should be 
kept in a cupboard or dark place. The proportions given 
above are convenient, but they may be considerably varied 
without injuring the result. The engraving process should 
be carried on in a partially darkened robm, and is performed 
as follows : — A little of this prepared gelatine is poured on 
the plate to be engraved, which is then held vertical, and the 
superfluous liquid allowed to drain off at one of the corners 
of the plate. It is held in a horizontal position over a spirit 
lamp, which soon dries the gelatine, which is left as a thin 
film, of a pale yellow colour, covering the metallic surface, 
and generally bordered with several narrow bands of pris- 
matic colours. These colours are of use to the operator, lay 
enabling him to judge of the thinness of the film : when it 
is very thin, the prismatic colours are seen over the whole 
surface of the plate. Such plates often make excellent 
engravings ; nevertheless, it is perhaps safer to use gelatine 
films which are a little thicker. Experience alone can guide 
the operator to the best result. The object to be engraved 
is then laid on the metal plate, and screwed down upon it in 



a phot<^raphic copying frame. Such objects may be either 
material substances, as lace, the leaves of plants, &o., or they 
may be engravings, or writings, or photographs, &c., &c. 
The plate bearing the object upon it is then to be placed in 
the sunshine, for a space of time varying from one to several 
minutes, according to circumstances; or else, it may be 
placed in common daylight, but of course for a long time. 
As in other photographic processes, the judgment of the 
operator is here called into play, and his experience guides 
him as to the proper time of exposure to the light. When 
the frame is withdrawn from the light, and the object 
removed from the plate, a faint image is seen upon it — the 
yellow colour of the gelatine having turned brown wherever 
the light has acted. This process, so Deut as I have yet 
described it, is, in aU essential respects, identical with that 
which 1 described in the specification of my former patent 
for improvements in engraving, bearing date the 29th 
October, 1852. 

" The novelty of the present invention consists in the im- 
proved method by which the photographic image, obtained 
in the manner above described, is engraved upon the metal 
plate. The first of these improvements is as follows : — I 
formerly supposed that it was necessary to wash the plate, 
bearing the photographic image, in water, or in a mixture of 
water and alcohol, which dissolves only those portions of the 
gelatine on which the light has not acted : and I believe 
that all other persons who have employed this method of 
engraving, by means of gelatine and bichromate of potash, 
have followed the same method, viz., that of washing the 
photographic image. But however caf^Uy this proceBs is 
conducted, it is frequently found, when the plate is again 
dry, that a slight disturbance of the image has occurred, 
which, of course, is injurious to the beauty of the result ; 
and, I have now ascertained, that it is not at all necessary 
to wash the photographic image; on the contrary, much 
more beautiful engravings are obtained upon plates which 
have not been wa^ed, because the more delicate lines and 
details of the picture have not been at all disturbed. The 
process which I now employ is as follows : — ^When the plate, 
bearing the photographic image, is removed from the copying 
frame, I spread over its surface, carefully and very evenly, a 
little finely-powdered gum copal (in default of which com- 
mon resin may be employed). It is much easier to spread 
this resinous powder evenly upon the surface of the gelatine, 
than it is to do so upon the naked surface of a metal plate. 
The chief error the operator has to guard against is, that of 
putting on too much of the powder : the best results are 
obtained by using a very thin layer of it, provided it is 
uniformly distributed. K too much of the powder is laid 
on it impedes the action of the etching liquid. When the 
plate has been thus very thinly powdered with oopal, it is 
held horizontally over a spirit lamp in order to melt the 
copal ; this requires a considerable heat. It might be sup- 
posed that this heating of the plate, after the formation of 
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a delicate photographic image upon it, would disturb and 
injure that image ; but it has no such effect. The melting 
of the copal is known by the change of colour. The plate 
should then be withdrawn from the lamp, and suffered to 
cool. Tliis process may be called the laying an aquatint 
ground upon the gelatine, and I believe it to be a new pro- 
cess. In the common mode of laying an aquatint ground, 
the resinous particles are laid upon the naked surfJEU^e of the 
metal, before the engraving is commenced. The gelatine 
being thus covered with a layer of copal, disseminated uni- 
formly and in minute particles, the etching liquid is to be 
poured on. This is prepared as follows: — Muriatic acid, 
otherwise called hydrochloric acid, is satmrated with peroxide 
of iron, as much as it will dissolve with the aid of heat. 
After straining the solution, to remove impurities, it is 
evaporated till it is considerably reduced in volume, and is 
then poured off into bottles of a convenient capacity ; as it 
cools it solidifies into a brown semi-crystalline mass. .The 
bottles are then well-corked up, and kept for use. I shall 
call this preparation of iron by the name of pcrchloride of 
iron in the present specification, as I believe it to be identical 
with the substance described by chemical authors under that 
name — ^for example, see 'Tmiier's Chemistry,' fifth edition^ 
page 537 ; and by others called permuriate of iron — for 
example, see 'Brande's ^Lvnual of Chemistry,' second 
edition, vol. ii. page 117. 

" It is a substance very attractive of moisture. AVlien a 
little of it is taken from a bottle, in the form of a dry 
powder, and laid upon a plate, it qviickly deliquesces, 
absorbing the atmospheric moisture. In solution in water, 
it forms a yellow liquid in small thicknesses, but chestnut- 
brown in greater thicknesses. In order to render its mode 
of action in photographic engraving more intelligible, I will 
first state, that it can be very usefully employed in common 
etching; that is to say, that if a plate of copper, steel, or 
adnc is covered with an etching ground, and lines are traced 
on it with a needle's point, so as to form any artistic subject ; 
then, if the solution of perchloride of iron is poured on, it 
quickly effects an etching, and does this without disengaging 
bubbles of gas, or causing any smell ; for which reason it is 
much more convenient to use than aquafortis, and also be- 
cause it does not injure the operator's liands or his clothes if 
spilt upon them. It may be employed of various strengths 
for common etching, but reqviires peculiar management for 
photoglyphic engraving ; and, as the success of that mode of 
engraving chiefly turns upon this point, it should bo well 
attended to. 

" Water dissolves an extraordinary quantity of perchloride 
of iron, sometimes evolving much heat during the solution. 
I find that the following is a convenient way of proceeding : — 

*' A bottle (No. 1) is filled with a saturated solution of 
perchloride of iron in water. 

" A bottle (No. 2) with a mixture, consisting of five or six 
parts of the saturated solution and one part of water. 

" And a bottle (No. 3) with a weaker liquid, consisting of 
equal parts of water and the saturated solution. Beforp 
attempting an engraving of importance, it is almost essentiai 
to make preliminary trials, in order to ascertain that these 
liquids are of the proper strengths. These trials I shall 
therefore now proceed to point out. I have already explained 
how the photographic image is made on the suriace of the 
gelatine, and covered with a thin layer of powdered copal 
or resin, which is then melted by holding the plate over a 



lamp. When the plate has become perfectly cold, it is 
ready for the etching process, which is performed as follows : — 
A small quantity of the solution in bottle No. 2, viz., that 
consisting of five or six parts of saturated solution to one of 
water, is poured upon the plate, and spread with a camel- 
hair brush evenly all over it. It is not necessary to make a 
wall of wax round the plate, because the quantity of liquid 
employed is so small that it has no tendency to jm\ off the 
plate. The liquid penetrates the gelatine wherever the light 
has not acted on it, but it refuses to penetrate those parts 
upon which the light has sufficiently acted. It is upon this 
renmrkable fact that the art of photoglyphic engraving isy 
mainly founded. In about a minute the etching is seen to 
begin, which is known by the parts etched turning dark 
brown or black, and then it spreads over the whole plate — 
the details of the picture appearing with great rapidity in 
every quarter of it. It is not desirable that this rapidity 
should be too great, for, in that case, it is necessary to sCbp 
the process before the etching has acquired sufficient depth 
(which reqviires an action of some minutes' duration). If, 
therefore, the etching, on trial, is found to proceed too 
rapidly, the strength of the liquid in bottle No. 2 must be 
altered (by adding some of the saturated solution to it) 
before it is employed for another engraving ; but if, on the 
contrary, the etching fails to occur after the lapse of some 
minutes, or if it begins, but proceeds too slowly, this is a sign 
that the liquid in bottle No. 2 is too strong, and too nearly f 
approaching saturation. To correct this, a little water 
must be added to it before it is employed for another engrav- 
ing. But, in doing this, the operator must take notice, that 
a very minute quantity of water added often makes a great 
difference, and causes the liquid to etch very rapidly. He 
will therefore be careful, in adding water, not to do so too 
fi'eely. When the proper strength of the solution in bottle 
No. 2 has thus been adjusted, which generally requires three 
or four experimental trials, it can be employed with security. 
Supposing then, that it has been ascertained to be of the 
right strength, the etchingis commenced as above mentioned, 
and proceeds till aU the details of the picture have become 
visible, and present a satisfactory appearance to the eye of 
the operator, which generally occurs in two or three 
minutes ; the operator stirring the liquid all the time with a 
camel-hair brush, and thus ^ghtly rubbing the sur£Eice of 
the gelatine, which has a good effect. When it seems likely 
that the etching will improve no further, it must be stopped. 
This is done by wiping off the liquid with cotton wool, and 
then rapidly pouring a stream of cold water over the plate, 
which carries off all the remainder of it. The plate is then 
wiped with a clean linen cloth, and then rubbed with soft 
whiting and water to remove the gelatine. The etching is 
then found to be completed. 

" I will now describe another etching process, very slightly 
differing from the former, which I often use. When the 
plate is ready for etching, pour upon it a small quantity of 
the liquid (No 1 — the saturated solution). This should be 
allowed to rest upon the plate one or two minutes. It has 
no very apparent effect, but it acts usefully in hardening tbe 
gelatine. It is then poured off from the plate, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of solution (No 2) is poured on. This affects 
the etching in the manner before describad : and, if this 
appears to be quite satisfactory, nothing. further is required 
to be done. But it often happens, that certain faint portions 
of the engraving — such as distant mountains or buildings in 
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a landscape — ^refuso to appear ; and as the engraving would 
be imperfect without them, I recommend the operator, in 
that case, to take some of the weak liquid (No. 3) in a little 
saucer ; and, without pouring off the liquid (No. 2) which 
is etching the picture, to touch with a camel-hair brush, dipt 
in liquid (No. 3), those points of the picture where he wishes 
for an increased effect. This simjile process often causes the 
wished- for details to appear, and that, sometimes, with great 
rapidity, so^hat caution is required in the operator, in using 
this weak solution (No. 3) especially, lest the etching liquid 
should penetrate to the parts which ought to remain white: 
bat, in skilful hands, its employment cannot fail to be 
adrantageous, for it brings out soft and faint shadings 
which improve the engraving, and which would otherwise 
probably be lost. Experience is requisite in this, as in most 
other delicate operations connected with photography ; but 
I have endeavoured clearly to explain the leading principles 
of this new process of engraving, according to the method 
I have hitherto found the most successful."* 

11. F. Talbot. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENGRAVING. 

As Mr. Fox Talbot's discovery has created considerable 
interest in the scientific world, a brief synopsis of what has 
hitherto been done would seem to be a fitting sequence to 
the full description we have given abovg. 

The first wno appears to have had any idea of heliographic 
engraving was Nicephore Ni6pce. According to M. Aimc 
Girard the first proof taken by him by means of this process 
bears date 1827, some dozen years before the discovery 
of photography. This process, which is now almost for- 
gotten, was very siniple ; it coflsisted in spresuling a thin 
layer of bitumen of Judea upon a copper or pewter plate, 
which was then placed in the camera, where it was tdlowed to 
remain some hours, until it had received the impression of 
the external objects towards which the lens was directed. 
On withdrawing the plate it was submitted to the action of the 
essence of lavender, which dissolved the portions of the 
Intumen not acted upon by the light, leaving the metal bare, 
while the remaining bitumen reproduced the design. Pass- 
ing the plate afterwards through an acid solution it was found 
tJ^t it had eaten hollows in the mctaUic plate, while the 
other parts were preserved by the protecting varnish. Such 
was the process that M. Nidpce revealed to Daguerre when 
he entel^bd into a partnership with him. Ni^pce died in 
1833, after struggling twenty years, during which he spent 
his time and money in endeavouring to perfect his discovery, 
poor and almost unknown. 

Six yeains later, that is in 1839, M. Daguerre made the 
discovery public. In the meantime he had considerably im- 
proved on Ni^pce's process, but the discovery of photography 
led to the abandonment of the process for some years. 

Tlie next process to which we shall refer is that of M. 
Fizeau. He took a daguerrean plate and submitted it to the 
action of a mixture of nitric, nitrous, and hydrochloric acids, 
which did not affect the whites of the picture but attacked 
the blacks with a resulting formation of adherent chloride of 
silver, which speedily arrested' the action of the acid. This 
he removed by a solution of ammonia, and the action of the 
acid was continued, and this process he continued imtil a 
finely engraved plate was the result ; but the lines of this 
plate were not deep enough to allow of prints being taken 
from it ; and to remedy &is, he covered the plate with some 
drying oil and then wiping it from the sur&ce, left it to 
dry in the hollows. He afterwards submittec^ the plate to an 
dectio-chemical process which covered the raised parts with 
gold, leaving the hollows in which the varnish remained 
untouched. On the completion of the gilding this varnish 
was removed by means of caustic potash, and thQ surface of 



the plate covered with grains de gravure producing what is 
technically termed aquatint grouua, and the deepening of the 
lines proceeded with by means of the acid. The daguerrean 
plate was by these means converted into an engraved plate, 
but as it was silver it would have worn out very soon ; to 
obviate which an impression was taken on copper by an 
electro-chemical process, which could of course b^ renewed 
when it showed signs of wear. 

On the 29th of Oct., 1852, Mr. Fox Talbot patented his 
process, which was somewhat similar to that which has been 
subsequently adopted by MM. Prctsch and Poitevin, as 
regards the substance first used — ^viz., a mixture of bichro- 
mate of potash and gelatine — ^but the remaining portion of 
the OTocess was conducted on the same principle, though in 
a different manner, to that of M. Fizeau; but Mr. Fox 
Talbot's new discovery has so completely thrown his previous 
one in the shade that we need not describe it. 

In 1853 M. Niepcc de St. Victor, the nephew of Nice- 
phore Nicpce, took up his uncle's plan, and with the assist- 
ance of M. Lemaitre — who had also assisted his uncle — 
endeavoured to perfect it: but, though he modified and 
improved it, his success was not very great ; it was always 
foimd necessary to have the assistance of an engraver to 
complete the plate. 

After this many others, among whom may be enumerated 
MM. Lerebours, Lemercier, Bamjswil, Davanne, and finally 
Poitevin, endeavoured to obtain a design by similar means 
on stone. The last appears to have succeeded. His method 
is based on the chemical reaction of light on a mixture of 
gelatine and bichromate of potash. This mixture, which 
when made is perfectly soluble in water, becomes insoluble 
after exposure to the hght. His mode of proceeding is as fol- 
iQYf^ I — He spreads the mixture on the stone, and after drying 
lays the negative upon it and exposes it to the light. After 
a suitable exposure the negative is removed, and the portions 
not acted upon by the light are washed away with water, 
and the design remains with the property of taking the ink 
like an ordinary lithographic crayon. The stone is then 
transferred to the press and proofs taken in the usual way. 
It is said that exce^ent pictures have been obtained from 
the stone after 900 copies Jiad been pulled. 

The process of M. Charles Nd^e, which at the present 
moment excites so much attention in Paris, is more compli- 
cated than the preceding, but yields superior results. His 
process appears to be not unlike that of M. Fizeau. He 
employs acids to eat the lines into the plat«, and at a certain 
stage of the process it is submitted to the action of a gal- 
vanic bath which plates it with cOpper, silver, or gold, 
according to circumstances. By his process the half-tones 
are produced with more delicacy than by any similar one 
except, as we think, the new process of Mr. Fox Talbot. 
Our readers, however, will be in a position to judge for 
themselves when we are able, through the kindness of the 
latter gentleman, to present them with a print from a plate 
engraved by his process. 



• A photoglyphlc fteel plate te, throogti ilr. Tnlbot't courtesy, being pre- 
pared by him tor the '^ Photographic News.*' We hope to present a 
proof from tt with each copy of onr next week's namber. 



ON DRY COLLODION. 



BY M. COIXARD. 

The attention of most photographers has been for a long 
time past directed to the subject of dry collodion, and the 
numerous experiments and researches to which it has given 
rise prove the deep interest which is felt in this process. 
The mconveniences inherent in the employment of wet col- 
lodion in out-of-door operations are so numerous, as to 
render its use almost impossible. In fact, if we want to 
take a picture of a monument or a landscape, we require a 
tent, and so many other things, that it is diflScult to move 
about with them ; hence the reason why the questions of the 
preserved collodion and dry collodion have occupied so much 
space in photographic journals. We term those collo- 
dions preserved which are covered with a layer of gelatine, 
gum, or any similar substance. I have very little confidence 
in the different processes that have been described, th^ 
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resulta of which, in the first place, leave much to be desired, 
and have the further disadvantage of complicating the easy 
and simple operation of the collodion ; if we must complicate 
the operation by other manipulations, it would be better to 
recur to albumen, or simply adhere to the Taupenot process, 
which, whatever may be said to the contrary, poss^ses in- 
diisputable merit. I have recently seen proo& obtained, by 
means of this process, by a very able amateur, M, Lejeune, 
of Vic-sur-SeiUe, and I sincerely congratulate him on the 
success of his labours, which redound as much to his credit 
as to Uiat of the process. 

Hie Taupenot method, like all other inventions, has had 
its defenders and detractors; generally, however, it was 
favourably received, inasmuch as it, at the same time, con- 
tented the partisans of collodion and those of albumen : the 
alliance oi the two rivals was consummated, they joined 
hands, and agreed to journey together. Alas I this entente 
cordiak was not of long duration ; the collodion, which had 
at first consented to take the first steps in the dry way pro- 
tected by albumen, soon wanted to walk alone. AbbI I)es- 
prats, MM. Duboscq , Franck de Villecholles, Herman Krone, 
of Dresden, CMord, of London, and, finally, M. Quinet, 
one after the other pointed out the virtues of dry collodion. 

All collodion suitably iodised is capable of giving proofe 
by the dry method, especially after bemg strengthened with 
a slight dose of resin ; the collodionised glass is sensitised in 
a bath of nitrate of silver at 6 per cent., then washed per- 
fectly in two or three waters, and afterwards dried in dark- 
ness. MM. Robiquet and Duboscq use yellow amba* in- 
stead of resin ; but I prefer resin, as it dissolves more easily 
in collodion than amber. According to the Abbe Desprats 
the exposure in the camera is not much longer in the dry 
method than in the wet ; but I do not share that opinion : 
experience has shown me that dry collodion is two or three 
times less sensitive than the wet collodion ; but that is of 
little importance in my estimation, dry collodion bcdn^ in- 
tended exclusively for the reproduction of inanimate 
objects. 

An English photographer, Mr. Clifford, recommends the 
washing of the collodionised glass with common beer, con- 
taining 3 per cent, of nitrate of silver, and 2 i)er cent, of 
acetic acid. Mr. Clifford professes to preserve his glasses in 
this way for four or five days ; but this method does not 
appear to merit any great attention : the argentiferous beer 
bath must, of necessity, leave on the collodionised glass free 
nitrate of silver, while it cannot be too often repeated, that one 
of the essential conditions of the success of the dry collodion 
is precisely the elimination of every trace of nitrate of silver 
^ repeated washings. A very able operator, M. Herman 
Krone, of Dresden, holds an opinion (uametrically opposed 
to that of Mr. Clifford. Not only does he thorouffhly wash 
the oollodionised glass on removing it from the sUver bath, 
but he submits it to a solution of chloride of sodium at 2 per 
cent., the object of which is to change the nitrate of silver 
into chloride of silver insoluble in water ; the glass is after- 
wards rinsed in several waters, and then left in darkness to 
spontaneous desiccation. In this way M. Krone preserves 
his glasses eight or ten days, and for two days they remain 
ahnost as sensitive as wet collodion. The proofe obtained 
by M. Krone are really admirable; I have seen views of 
Dresden and its environs, which are chefi (Tceuvre. M. 
Quinet also took up the question of dry collodion, and 
the results he obtamed fix>m his experiments were really 
astonishing, both as regarded the quickness of the pose, and 
the beauty of the negative. When he presented his collo- 
dionised glasses to the French Photographic Society, one of 
the members present, himself a distinguishoi photographer, 
expressed doubts as to the success of the process when applied 
to glasses of large dimensions. I am in a position to re- 
assure both him and the partisans of the dry coUodion in 
this respect. I was present with M. Quinet when he re- 
peatedly took views of the Hotel de ViUe on glasses of 60 
centimeters, using for the purpose a simple object glass of 6 I 
inches, with a focus of Im. 45s., and furnished with a dia- I 



phragm of 2 centimeters diameter ; the weather was dull at 
the time, yet the proofe were obtained in about 5 minutes.... 

One question which has not been settled is, whether it is 
or is not necessary to wash the dry collodion glass on re- 
moving it from the camera; I have tried both methods, 
without finding any great difference in the results ; only by 
soaking the glass with water before covering it with the 
developing solution, cloudiness, streaks, and spots are 
avoided. 

Another question : — Ought the glass to be plunged in the 
nitrate bath before developing it? is a point upon which 
photographers are not agreed ; for my part, I consider it an 
absolute necessity. Without doubt the dry collodion process 
remains to be developed and perfected ; such as it is at pre- 
sent, however, it is capable of rendering great services ; and 
I would recommend photographers to ^opt it in preference 
to the albumen and other mixed processes. 



ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF NITRATE OF 
URANHJM IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY M. CRE8P0N. 

A PASSIONATE admirer of photography, I follow with 
the greatest interest all the improvements which are intro- 
duced from day to day in the processes of thi& marvellous 
art 

AR those who saw the proofe obtained with the nitrate of 
uranium were struck with the delicacy and the faithfulness 
with which the priginal was rendered, and with the harmo- 
nious gradations of the light half tones ; and some fancied 
that there was nothing more to discover, and that chlorides, 
hyposulphites, and innumerable washings were no longer 
required. . . . Unfortunately the process leaves much to be 
desired, especially on the score of stability ; and if the 
reactions neceBsarilv produced be considered, it will be per- 
ceived that it could not be otherwise ; for, leaving 'out all 
theoretical explanations of the part played by the nitrate of 
uranium in this process, it cannot be disputed that the action 
of the li^ht great^ modifies its molecular constitution, and 
perhaps its composition, since the picture on being with- 
drawn from the frame is entirely formed, and in part 
visible. 

There is more in this than a simple absorption of light, 
the role of the nitrate of uranium is not purely passive ; and 
it may be hoped that among the numerous metallic salts, 
other than those of silver, platinum, and gold, one will be met 
with which will admit of deoxidation on contact with 
the modified nitrate of uranium, and produce the complete 
development of the picture. 

If we admit that nitrate of uranium in presence of organic 
matters may be decomposed by the action of the luminous 
rays, and that a part of its acid, being eliminated, leads 
to the formation of a neutral or basic nitrate, almost 
if not quite insoluble, it is evident that mere washing in 
water cannot carry away the portion of the salt held in the 
pores of the paper. Besides, the immersion in the nitrate 
of silver must necessarily produce insoluble salts, such as 
chlorides and carbonates, which, being precipitated in the 
pores of the paper, water cannot wash off. That this is 
so, the subsequent auction of the light evidently demonstrates, 
as this affects only the whites of the proof, the blacks, it is to 
be hoped, being beyond alteration ; this, however, time alone 
can prove. Oxide of silver is fear from possessing an abso- 
lute stability, and it may be that a part of^the inconvenienceB 
attributed to the use of the hyposulphite of soda, results from 
the slow reaction of accidental impurities in the paper on 
the compound of silver, which forms the blacks of the pcture 
obtainea by the chloride of that metal. . . . 

It has been stated that uranium proofe resist boiling 
<^ranide of potaasiuin ; I have found them yield to this solu- 
tion, even when cold. ... 

I extract the following notes from my register of observa- 
tions on the experiments I have made with uranium i — 
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The sheete prepared with 20 per cent, of the nitrate of 
uranium in water, and floated ten minuteB on this solution, 
are in good condition for obtaining fine and vigorous positive 
prints. This bath is f;ood until exhausted. It is not so 
when gelatinised paper is used, for after a small nimiber have 
been submitted to it,. the uncoagulated gelatine gradually 
dissolves in the uranium bath, and in the end prevents the 
certain and equal preparation of the papm, and thus leads 
to the loss of considerable quantities of this salt. There are 

emty of methods of coagulating gelatine, such as a gallic acid 
th ; but these substances colour nitrate of uranium a 
reddish brown, and, besideB, tend to make the process more 
complicated. It therefore only remains for those photo- 
graders who desire to avail themselves of the good results 
offi^^ by the employment of gelatine, to do so at as small a 
sacrifice as possilMe of nitrate of uranium. This will be best 
aoooroj^idied by pouring upon a glass the exact quantity 
required for each sheet of paper ; and by following the 
method of M. de la Blanch^ in the other operaticms, very 
nice proo& will be obtained, which would l^ve nothing to 
desire if they were only permanent. But unfortunately uiey 
are not, and to asBure one^s-self of this, it is only necessary to 
expose half of one of these pictures to the sun, while the other 
half is screened finom it: after a few hours' eiroosure the differ- 
ence in the appearance of the two halves will be very percepti- 
ble. These alterations arise from salts that the rapid washmgs 
have not been able to dissolve ; while, on the other hand, if the 
washings be prdonged, the paper becomes spotty. It is 
neceaBary, therefore, to find a fixing solution which will 
enable this process to give all the good results it promises. 
The plan I have found to succeed best is the following: 
on tajdng the proof from the frame, and after passing it 
through the silver bath, and giving it three or four washings, 
I put it on a chloride of gold ba^, or better a bath of sel 
d'<»: or hyposulphite of g(3d of Fordos and G4^ ; and after 
tcming the proof, I pasg it through a feeble hyposulphite of 
soda bath : by this means the little chloride or other insoluMe 
salts that have farmed are removed. The enx)6ure of the 
proof to the hyposulphite of soda ought not to be prolonged, 
for this would be to fall into the dmfbaoks oi the old pro- 
ooB. It must beafterwards washed ia three or four waters, 
and then left to soak, in a coonderaUe quantily of water, 
fo two hours. 

The pictures treated in this way had sained greatlv in 
stability, for though eiroosed to the sun during Sie whole 
of a long day in June, they were in no way altered. As to 
the hy^isulphite of soda, we have in this case nothing to 
fear from its destructive effects, since it merely acts as a 
solvent, and the reactions arising from its pndanged contact 
with large quantities of chloride of silver cannot be pro- 
duced. 

Proofii that have undergone a too prolonged exposure to 
the sun may be hroo^t back to very soft imd harmonious 
tones, by prolonging the stay in the hyposulphite of soda. 
I must a&> ob^rve, that there is a great advantage in 
toning the proof in the sel (Tor before submitting it to the 
hypo., for, if the proof be plunged into the latter bath on 
bemg withdrawn m>m the nitrate of silver, it loses much of 
its vigour. 

As regards the silver batii, it frequently alters and gives 
only incomplete proo£i. I attribute the cause, not to the 
exhaustion of the nitrate, but rather to the accidental 
formation of foreign saltS) which change its effects and 
nature. 

Another remaric worthy of attention is, that with nega- 
tives which are feeble or too uniform it is difficult to obtain 
satisfactory positives ; and it is more especially when com- 
merdal nitrate of silver is employed, that we arc exposed to 
^is annoyance, which, moreover, is just as likely to hapi)en 
in the chloride of sUver proofs, as in the silver baths which 
serve to mi^e the n^;atives on collodion. Fused nitrate of 
silver tends on the contrary to exaggerate the opposition of 
the lights of the negatives, and it is by a judicious choice of 
these nitnktes, or by their mixture in diff»c«nt proportions. 



that we may derive the best possible results from, negatives 

notably different in intensity 

The use of bi-chloride of mercury has not given me Uie 
satis£Eictorv results I expected from it ; its corroding action 
destroys the harmony of the half-tones, and, besides, the 
duration of the exposure is much too long. I owe to one of 
my chemical friends the idea of substituting for chloride 
of mercury, a nitrate of the same base, employed in a some- 
what different manner. On withdrawing the proof from 
the silver bath, I pass it on a concentrated solution of nitrate 
of mercuryf when it acquires tones of an unexpected 
richness, and at the same time completely preserves the whites 



NATURE OF THE METALS. 
iContinued.) 

All the metals enumerated above form combinations 
among themselves or with non-metallic bodies. Their com- 
binations with each other are for the most part little known ; 
they are badly defined and in variable proportions; they 
have received the generic term of alloys, with the exception 
of the fdloys with mercury, which are termed amalgams. In 
uniting with non-metallic bodies, metals form definite com- 
pounds ; those united with any non-metallic body other than 
oxygen have received the name of mineral salts; among 
these are included chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver ; 
salts that are formed by a combination of silver with bro- 
mine, iodine, and chlorine. Before we proceed to remark 
on the nature of salts generally, we will otfer a few observa- 
tions on the oxides formed of different metals which enter 
more or leas directly into photographic operations. To 
begin with that commonly considered the most precious — 
gold ; this metal combines with oxygen in at least two pro- 
portions, forming protoxide and peroxide of gold. To form 
the protoxide 4 parts of oxygen combine with 100 of the 
metal ; to form tbe peroxide 12 parts of oxygen combine 
with 100 of gold. When 100 parts of gold have combined 
with 4 of oxygen the mass, after a short time, undergoes de- 
composition, and one-third of it deprives the other two- 
thiras of its share of the oxygen, which is therefore reduced 
again to its cniginal state of metallic gold. It combines 
with chlorine, iodine, bromine, sulphur, and phosphorus. 
A portion of this metal dropped in a mixture of nitric and 
muriatic acids dissolves with eflervescence, and the result is 
chloride of gold, the substance so extensively used for toning 
photographic pictures. In the event of any of our younger 
readers trying experiments with the oxides of gold and acids, 
we will inform them that the peroxide dissolved in muriatic 
acid and precipitated with ammonia forms a detonating 
powder which explodes if rubbed. 

The metal which of all others is of the most importance 
in phot<^praphy is silver. It combines with oxygen, and 
the resulting protoxide combined with nitric acid gives 
nitrate of suver. This metal also combines with chlorine 
to form chloride of silver ; with iodine to form iodide of 
sUver; with bromine to form bromide of silver; and also 
with sulphur selenium and phosphorus. 

Iron in some of its numerous combinations enters largely 
into photographic operations. Its lowest combination with 
oxygen inoduces protoxide of iron, a substance composed 
of 100 parts of the metal, and 28*572 of oxygen; this, 
exposed to a red heat, absorbs half as much more oxygen, 
forming peroxide of iron, which b, therefore, formed of a 
comlHuation of 100 parts of the metal, with 42*857 of oxygen 
To reduce peroxide to protoxide, it is only necessary to heat 
it to whiteness. This metal is generally found as an oxide ; 
and very commonly combined with sulphur. This sulphuret 
of iron is termed iron pyrites. When combined with nickel 
it is identical, or nearly so, with what has been termed 
meteoric iron^ immense masses of which have been discovered 
I at different times; one of which, described by rrofesaor 
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Pallas, was found on the top of a mountain in Siberia, that 
weighed nearly 1,600 pounds. Another mass was foimd in 
South America some years ago, that weighed about 30 tons : 
and, in the Impmal Museum, at Vienna, there is a mas3 of 
this metal, which was seen to fall from the atmosphere. 
Iron, united with chlorine, forms a chloride ; but the com- 
binations in which this metal enters, that are most interesting 
to photographers, are those with sulphuric acid, with which 
it combines in different proportions ; of which we need only 
mention two, — the sulphate of protoxide of iron, and the 
sulphate of peroxide of iron. The former substance (known 
in commerce as green vitriol) is formed of a combination of 
protoxide of iron and sulphuric acid. As a reducing agent, 
it is a good deal used in photo^phy, and a weak solution 
of it is used to develop collodion pictures; it absorbs the 
oxjgesi of the atmosphere with great rapidity ; and forms an 
HiBcMt)le basic sulphate of peroxide of iron, and a similar neu- 
twd sulphate which remains in solution, the presence of which, 
however, does not appear to have any prejudicial action on 
the reducing properties of the sulphate of protoxide. The 
second salt, the sulphate of peroxide, is formed of 1 equiva- 
lent of peroxide of iron, and 3 equivalents of solf^uric add. 
It can pe prepared by adding nitric acid, and afterwards 
sulphuric add, to a BO^ation of sol^iate of protoxide of iron, 
and evaporating this liquid to dryness ; tiie ydkwrish-white 
residue is the substance under consideration ; this dissolves 
in water, to which it gives a brown tint, and a solution of it 
is sometimes used for fixing collodion proofs; a process it 
accomplishes by destroying the sensibihty, and not by dis- 
solving the sensitive body. 

Copper combines with chlorine, and the result is a chlo- 
ride, and also with bromine and iodine, forming analogous 
salts: it also combines, in different proportions, with oxygen, 
forming a suboxide and a protoxide ; and a sulphuret can be 
obtained by heating copper filings with sulphur; but, as 
none of its compounds are used in photography, it will not 
be necessary for us to describe them. 

Lead is one of the softat metals ; it melts easily, and, if 
continually stirred vl^en fused, it absorbs oxygen, and is 
converted into an oxide. It combines with oxygen in three 
different proportions; 100 parts of the metal, combining 
with 7*692 of oxygen, forms the protoxide ; the combination 
with 11-588 of oxygen, the deutoxide; and the combination 
with 15-384 of oxygen, forms peroxide of lead. The oxida- 
tion yields the substances known in commerce as massicot, 
litharge, and red-lead. Lead is easily acted upon by various 
liquids; nitric add, even when diluted, attacks it rapidly; 
and it is also oxidised by some spring waters, and especially 
by distilled water, in contact with the air. Lie the 
preceding metal, it is of little present use to photogra- 
phers. 

^ Tin is another metal of no present value to photographers ; 
it combines with many substances, viz., oxygen, chbrine, 
iodine, bromine, pho4>horus, sulphur, and fluorine. It 
forms two oxides ; the protoxide, consisting of 100 parte of 
metal, combined with 13-793 of oxygen; and the peroxide, 
which, with 100 parts of the metal, combines 27*586 of 
oxygen. 

Zinc is a metal which, like tin, is never found native, but 
always in combination with oxygen, sulphur, or some other 
substance. It combines with chlorine, and is set on fire by 
that gas; it also unites with phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, 
and selenium. Heated to a red heat in the atmosphere, it 
becomes voktile ; but the vapours combine with the oxygen 
and condense in flakes of such exceeding lightness, that it 
was formerly termed *f philosophical wool," and "white 
nothing;" this powder is the oxide of zinc. Zinc decom- 
poses water with facility in the presence of an add; it takes 
possession of the oxygen, and liberates the hydit^, a pro- 
perty which chenusts take advantage of for obtaining 
hydrogen, and also for reducing the -chforide of silver, and 
restormg it to a metallic state. The levigated zinc white is 
wso used for polishing glass plates. 

{Tb he continued.) 



gktronarg ai ^^olograpl^. 

Acetate. — Salts formed by the union of acetic acid 
with a basic oxide are called acetates ; thus acetic acid 
and potassa (oxide of potassium) unite and form the 
salt acetate of potassia, acetic acid and oxide of silver 
unite and form acetate of silver. AJl acetates dissolve 
in water, most of them readily. Their dilute aqueous 
solutions decompose on standing, with fommtioii of 
carbonates and mouldy substances ; the alkaline ace- 
tates are especially liable to this decomposition. When 
mixed with dilute salts of the peroxide of iron, the 
yellow colour is changed to red. When added to a 
solution of nitrate of silver, they tlirow down delicate 
white shining scales of acetate of silver. 

Acetate of Ammonia is very difficult to prepare or 
keep in the pure state, owing to the tendency which it 
has to form an acid salt. When required in photo- 
graphy, it is invariably preimred by mixing ammonia 
and acetic acid together until the liquid is neutral or 
only slightly acid to test paper. 

This salt has been recommended by M. Humbert de 
Molard, for hastening the development of the n^atdve 
in gallic acid. Its action is to continue the change 
commenced by light, but unless great care be taken, 
the proof is very liable to darken all over. HowevBr, 
in some cases, with caution, very good residts can be 
obtained by its means, when it is desired to develop 
rapidly. 

Acetate op Iron. — Mr. Hardwich has recommended 
this salt of iron for developing collodion negatives under 
circumstances where lowness of temperature or other 
retarding causes would prevent the fiill and complete 
action of pyrogallic add. Indeed, its powers of render- 
ing the detail in shadows with distinctness without 
over-doing the lighter portions is so great, that it is 
not unlikely, that the employment of this salt as a 
substitute for pyrogallic acid, would be attended with 
a marked advantage in many cases, especially where it 
is desired to copy paintings or similar subjects. 

The following formula is recommended : — 

Sulphate of iron 12 grains. 

Acetate of lead 12 „ 

Beaufoy*8 acetic acid . . . . 1 J drachm. 

Water . . . . i ounce. 

The acetate of lead and the acetic add are to be 
dissolved in half of the water, and the sulphate of iron 
in ^he other half. Add the two together, allow the 
whole precipitate of sulphate of lead to settle, and then 
decant or filter off the clear liquid for use. 

Another formula, easier to make, and giving almost 
equally good results with the above, is as follows : — 

Sulphate of iron 12 grains. 

Acetate of soda 6 „ 

Beanfoy's acetic acid .< .. U drachm." 

Water ej „ 

These are to be simply mixed together, and when the 
acetate of soda and sulphate of iron are dissolved, the 
mixtiu'e will l)e ready for use. 

It is advisable that, in using this developer, 
the solution be not allowed to remain longer on the 
film than is really necessary, as otherwise there wdll be 
danger of an appearance of fogging in the shadows of 
the picture. The plate is also more sensitive to diffused 
light in either the operating room or camera. The 
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solution must also not be pouretl in a stream on one 
l>art of the plate, but must be allowed to flow gently 
but rapidly across from an edge or comer, by placing 
the mouth of the glass containing it almost toucliing 
the plate, otherwise the nitrate of silver will be washed 
away from tliat part of the surface of the plate upon 
which the developing solution falls, and a spot of veiy 
feeble development will be the result If the tempera- 
ture be high, the action of the above solutions will be 
too energetic, and water must be added. 

Acetate of Soda is obtained by neutralising acetic 
acid with carbonate of soda, and then evapoi-ating, — or 
by precipitating acetate of lead with carbonate of soda, 
filtering the solution from the precipitated carbonate of 
lead, separating the slight quantity of lead which may 
still remain in the liquid by means of hydrosulphuric 
acid, and evaporating the solution till it crystallises, 
which it does in oblique rhombic prisms. The salt 
dissolves i-eadily in water, and is frequently employed 
in photography for the purpose of replacing a strong 
acid, such as nitric acid, by the weaker acetic acid; 
nitric acid having a stronger affinity for soda than is 
possessed by the acetic acid, unites to that base, and 
the acetic acid becomes free. 

For the employment of acetate of soda as an accel- 
erating agent, see Accelerator (ante). 
(To he corUinxted,) 
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IV. — GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(Continued.) 

Q. What is that force described in the last hypothesis 
called? 

A. Molecular attraction. 

Q. What is the cause of molecular attraction ? 

A, We are at present unacquainted with the cause of this 
* attractive force ; it is one of the physical phenomena of 
chemistry, but its origin is involved m obscurity. The ap- 
pearance of the photographic image on a metal plate, paper, 
or glass in the developing process belongs to this class of 
phenomena. The light imparts to the sensitive surfeu^e an 
attractive force, and the agents which are employed in the 
development of the picture produce the molecules which 
obey that attractive force. 

Q. What distinction exists between the hypotheses ad- 
vanced? 

A, In the first two a direct chemical effect is said to take 
place on the sensitive suiiace; in the third we have no 
apparent physical influence exerted, but the application of 
toe reducing agents produces precisely similar enects as in 
the other cases. 

Q. Explain more fully this molecular action. 

A. When the reducing agents are brought to bear on the 
nitrate of silver, that nitrate is decompoAsd, the molecules 
of the silver are set at liberty, and settle upon those parts of 
the sensitive surface which have been operated upon by the 
action of Hght; that action which is invisible to us is 
detected by the molecules of silver, which group themselves, 
so to ^>eak, on the parts thus afiected. 

Q. Is the action of the light on the sensitive surface more 
intense at one part than at another ? 

A. It is, and this is illustrated in the development of the 
picture, and completely bears out our last hypothesis. 

Q, In what way? 

A. We observe when the deposit of molecules is forming, 
the attracted force \b in proportion to the decomposition which 
has taken place, and the high lights are consequently much 



more rapidly developed than the lialf tints, as the 
action of the light has been more intense, and the conse- 
quent accumulation of the molecules of silver is much 
greater. Where the reducing agent is very energetic, as 
the sulphate of protoxide of iron, the picture is more rapidly 
developed, but with less distinction and brilliancy than when 
developed by the gallic acid. The reason of this is, that the 
silver, being more rapidly reduced, settles all over the picture, 
obscuring the half tints, and failing to bring out effectively 
either the bright lights or deep blacks of the picture. In 
the second instance, where the gallic acid is employed, the 
silver is gradually Uberated, and slowly settles on the most 
prominent parts of the photograph, eft'ectually bringing out 
all its lights and shadows. 

Q. To' return from these hypotheses, what distinction is 
there generally made as to the action of hght on sensitive 
surfaces ? 

A. There is a distinction made between total and partial 
action. The first is where the picture is visible, and re- 
quires no developing process ; the second, where it is in- 
visible when removed from the camera, and has to be de- 
veloped by another process. 

Q. What have we cliiefly to consider in the latter instance ? 

A, The action of the light, and the action of the reducing 
agents. 

Q. What is known as to the action of light? 

A. The action of light on the sensitive surface is not 
known with any degree of certainty. As we already noticed, 
three hypotheses are held respecting it:— 1st, That the light 
produces a real though invisible effect on the salt of silver ; 
2nd, that the molecules which compose the silver are sepa- 
rated, and that the reducing agent completes the separation ; 
3rd, that it exercises on the sensitive surface an unknown 
physical influence. 

Q. What is known as to the action of the reducing agents ? 

A, The reducing agents complete what the light has be- 
gim ; they develop the picture, by depositing a precipitate 
of silver (on the theory of molecular attraction; on those 
parts which have been affected by the action of light. 
{To be cotUinued.) 



€oxxtn^oniitna. 

PORTABLE CAMERA AND DBVELOPK^G BOX. 

FROM MK, T. BABRETT, BEIGATE. 

Dear Sir, — ^I now send you a description of the apparatus 
I have constructed, and used with success, for taking stereo- 
scopic collodion negatives without a tent or dark room. The 
apparatus is all contained in a case 12 inches high, 12 long, 
and 7 broad, — to be made of the black glazed cloth us^ for 
umbrella cases, — ^with two buckle straps round it, through 
which another strap may be passed to carry over the shoulder, 
or a piece of wood by way of handle, to carry by hand. 
The case must have a foundiation of thin wood, rack inside 
this two cases made of the same material. Let it also contain 
the brass ring for the tripod stand, two gutta percha 
bottles, one for water and the other a small one to contain a 
saturated solution of hypo. ; also a small strap to carry the 
bath box (when moving only a short distance), and one or 
two cloths. No. 1 of 5ie last-mentioned cases is 11 inches 
high, 4 J long, 7 broad, and contains : — 1 . The camera ; 2. 
Plate bo3r (in the camera) ; 3. Shutter to sUde into the 
back of the camera after the object is focused (Fig. 1) ; 
4. The focusing glass in a firame, set in the centre of a 
piece of wood which is exactly the width of the cell on the 
top of the camera; 5. A piece of wood shaped as 5 in Fig. 1, 
with two pegs to fit into noles at the bottom of the camera, 
serving as a stop to keep the centre of the plates and of the 
focusing glass in the centre of the lenses. It must be covered 
with a piece of thick bibulous paper wrapped round^ it, or 
the plate will be stained by touchmg it ; 6. A thin piece of 
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wood that slides into grooves, cut from the back to the front 
at the camera, in the centre of the top and bottom, to separate 
the lenses. Care must be taken that the groove into which 
the back shatter £Uls, is deeper than this groove, or the light 
would pass through it. To pack the plate box in the camera. 



Fig. 1. 

this thin piece of wood (6) and the piece (5) take out. No. 2 
case is 11 inches high, 5 long, 7 broad. It contains : — 7. Box 
containing the baths ; 8. Dark chamber ; 9. American clip, 
which must have a strong piece of india-rubber round it to 
make it clip tightly. BoSi lenses may ako be packed in this 
case, or one may be carried separately to make it lighter. The 
lenses are double combination, and stops for them of different 
diameters may be carried in a small pocket at the side of No. 
1 case. Two small pockets in this (No. 2) case contain a 
small bottle of collomon, and separate pieces of cloth to wipe 
the tops of the baths if found wet on removing the covers. 
Figure 1. The camera (section). It is not to be taken out 
of No. 1 case when in use, the portion beyond the back 
serving to screen the light in focusing. It is drawn in the 
figure as in use. It is 5| inches long, ^ high, 6} wide 
(outside measure), made of i inch mahogany ; a cdl must 
be cut out at the top of the camera across the width for the 
projecting piece (o) of the dark chamb^ to fit into ; it 
should be 5| inches long and | wide, and the centre of it 4^ 
inches from the front of the camera ; the ndsed back of the 
piece of wood (6) should come exactly under the centre 
of it. The camera is open at the back that the plate 
box may pack inside it, — one half of the front must be 
made to slide in after its lens is screwed into it. My lenses 
are 3 inches apart from centre to centre. The plate box is 
SJ inches high, with the lid. The grooves for the plates 
must not come beyond 3 inches of the top of the box, that 
the wet collodion end of the plates when put in may be 
above the grooves and not be rubbed at the edges; it is 
made to contain 12 plates (patent plate), and must fit 
inside the camera. l!he plates are 7J inches long, by 6| 
wide, and must be scratched across 3 inches from each end, 
to prevent the collodion slipping. The box for the baths 
(Fig. 2) is 6i inches high without the lid, 7i by 4i, the lid 
to fasten with hooks. It has two 
pieces cut out at the bottom, a &, 
exactly the size of the baths, and 
a false bottom inside, which, when 
the box is reversed, falls down on 
to stops, that the baths when placed 
in^ their respective cells may rest 
on the false bottom, so that the 
tops when the -covers are removed 
may be exactly level with the 
««• a- (then) top of the box— the box 

being reversed. The baths are the water-tiffht gutta 
]pmDA (BuigesB and Kev*s), and are 4 inches deep, }ths 
of an inch wide, and 6 long, and the projecting piece (() 




of the dark chamber must exactly fit them. The batiis and 
covers should be marked S and D, and ih« same outnde 
the box, to prevent using the wrong bath.* 



STRONG NEGATIVES FROM FAINT GLASS POSITIVES. 

SiR,—The answer requested by yourself and correspondent 
in your last week^s number, p. 57, viz., how to make trans^ 
parent copies on glass from faint positives, will be found 
pretty fdfy treated in my letter of last Wednesday, by this 
time, I hope, safely arrived. 

I have not much therefore to add, but can at least assure 
your correspondent that the desideratum he proposes is 
prfectly jjracticable, viz., that anything visible on a col- 
lodion positive by reflected light, t. «., an excessively weak 
negative by transmitted light, may, by the camera prooeas 
described in my last, be copied without sensible loss of 
definition, and without change of size, into a transpctrent 
positive of much power, fit either for the stereoscope or the 
magic lantern ; and that then, by a similar proceeding, this 
transparent positive may be copied in ite turn into a second 
negative, with any amount of intensity for printing on 
paper ; and these proofii from the second negative will still 
retain so much definition, as to repay examination with the 
magnifying glass. Let no one therefore urge against a col- 
lodion positive (by reflected Hght^ that it does not admit of 
multiplication; for, with the mtervention of those two 
copying steps, it is not only enabled to turn out a good 
prmting negative, but wiU turn out any number of similar 
negatives, so that we may have a dozen proofs printing at 
once from as many negatives, all of the same original glafis 
positive, containing a record perhaps of some fleeting im- 
pression, too momentary to have allowed of a strong original 
negative being taken in the camera. 

All this is possiUe, and I have done it ; but many refine- 
ments are needed to do it well. First, the camera : — ^The 
lens may be the same as that by which the first picture was 
taken, the camera box being lengthened to double its former 
focus, and the picture to be copied placed at an equal 
distance in front of it ; but a special K>rm of lens for this 
sort of copying has been maae, which will give better 
definition. Some trouble must be incurred in causing the 
optical image of the first picture to fjEiU on, and exactly 
fit, the ground glass for the second; but the appa-' 
ratus, once arran^^, will suit any number of sncoeeoing 
cases. If the picture is stereosoc^c, <me of the picturea only 
must be copied at a time, the glass beinff held in a SBmaU 
frame, sliding in grooves transverselv to the optical axis, so 
as to allow of^ firat one, and then the other picture, being 
brought in fitmt of the lens. 

If we now look through the photograph to be oojAedf it 
is, to the eye, an excessively weak negative, and the nume- 
rous detaik visible when it was before viewed as a positiTe 
are gone, that is, gone to the human or optical eye ; out not 
so to the photographic ^e of the collodion plate, ihsX sees 
them still, and presently renders them so that they are 
manifest to all. .With this excessive sensibiHty, however, 
to delicate shades, it is necessary that the original pho- 
tograph, though it be faint, should be clean, and even 
without blotches from unequal development, or spaces of 
washing away of the reduced silver by too much ablution, 
for all these £!kults will be terribly intensified. Then again, 
spots, hoks, hairs, dust, &c., will of course be copied, and 
on the second negative we shall have its own dust epote, 
the dust spots of the original faint negative, the dust wyta 
of the transparent positive. Hence, the more the mat 
formation of any dust spots can be guarded against, the 
better, and one mode of decreasing them ia, not to vamiah 
the pictures undergoing the copying process. They do not 
need the varnish, for they are expoeed to no mechanical 
action, as in copying by superposition, and every varniahing 
adds one, or more, sometimes many more, dust spots to the 



* Tho renudoder of oar Correepondeat'i ktter win be gfren ia the next 
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plate. Good wet collodion, when there is absolutely no 
logging, is perhaps the best material for working with in 
tlus process ; but of late, when I have not succeeded in this 
devoutly- to-be-desired consummation, I have been trying 
dry collodion plates with unexpected satisfaction; their 
lights were very clear, their shadows intense, their manipula- 
tion easy and quick, and, in a box of a dozen plates, there 
was not a single bad one. 

Edinburgh, October 12th, 1858. C. P. S. 



PATENTS FOR DOUBLE PKINTINO. 

Sir, — ^If a certain process has been practised by several 
persons for some years, and if that process be afterwards 
patented by another, does that patent hold good? I put 
this question, because, in your last, appears a paragraph 
extracted from the Mechanics Magazine relating to a patent 
taken out by Mr. Sarony, of Scarborough, for printing from 
various negatives. This system hajs b^n in use for many 
years. The first description of it, I remember, appeared in 
the Photographic Journal, September 2\8t, 1855, by Berwich 
and Annan ; it has also becni carried out very successfnllv 
by Mr. Rejlander, Mr. Robinson, and others, as you are well 
aware. 

I have not seen any specimens of Mr. Sarony's wonderftil 
new invention, but I have heard that its chief value, as 
ajjplied or misapplied to portraits, is, to put an old head on 
young shoulders ; the head being t^en from the person to 
be represented, the body from another person, and, perhaps, 
the hands from another. It is related that Zeuxis, some 
two thousand years ago, painted his famous picture of 
Hel^ia from five of the most beautiful virgins the town of 
("ratona could afford, " uniting all the most admirable parts 
in one single figure ;" and Zeuxis was right : but it is push- 
ing ideality too far, to make a photographic representation 
of one person from various models, and patent it. 

Lux. 
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Photographic Copies op Bake Notes Pbbvented.— 
Becently several attempts to counterfeit bank notes by means 
of photography have been successful ; and this fraud has not 
been confined to bank notes — other valuable documents having 
been copied in a similar manner. It was thought that this kind 
of fhiud was rendered impossible by printing the documents 
referred to in ink of two cUfferent colours, so that photography 
tihould reproduce them both in black. It was soon found, however, 
that while black ink, which ha« carbon for its basis, remained 
unassailable by any chemical reagent^ the ordinary coloured inks 
oould be easily removed from the paper, and a photographic copy 
then taken of the remainder. A sub»e<iuent operation wba 
employed for printing in the coloured ink, upon this paper, 
that portion which had been expunged from the original. 
It ia obvious, therefore, that what was wanted was a coloured 
ink capable of resisting all chemical agents; and this, it 
Li said, ha^^ been found by Mr. (George Matthews, assisted by 
Dr. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, by calcined oxide of ohromiimi, 
a substance of a fine green colour, which, manufactiured into 
an ink, known as " Canada Bank Note Tint,** is used for 
printing a geometrical design on the ground of the bank note, 
upon which the value and denomination is afterwards im- 
pr««*ed in black ink in the usual way. This method of printing 
bank notes is now in extensive use in Canada and the United 
States. The process has been patented in £ngland. 

SSNSITIVBNBSS OP lODIDB OP SiLVEK TO LlOHT.— M. Ed. 

Portin has puUished some remarks on the sensibihty of iodide 
of silver ; he says : — " It is now a well-known fact that, for 
iodide of silver to be sensitive to light, it must necessarily 
lutve been prepared with an excess of silver; in this condi- 
tion, if an excess of iodide be added, all sensitivenees disi^- 
pears; the same is the case with bromides, chlorides, &o., 
of the same metal: the sensitiveness returns when the re* 
qnisite excess of silver is added. But what is more curious 
and less known, although in conformity with the theory which 



led to my discovering it, is, that a layer of sensitive iodide, 
or of bromo-iodide of silver upon paper or glass, exposed to 
either diffosed.light, or to that which emanates firom a lens, not 
only loses all sensitiveness in an iodide bath, but also all traces 
of the impressiou caused by the light. Thus, when a collo- 
dionized glass, or a sheet of prepared paper has been sensitiEed, 
and expired in a camera for the time necessary to obtain a 
proof, if, instead of developing it, it be placed for an instant in 
an iodide bath, the action of the light upon it is annihilated, 
and it may be sensitised anew, and a fresh impression may be 
obtained upon it without any trace of the first picture being 
visible on development : the plate behaving precisely like a new 
plate which has never been used.*' 



THE AL^ASTRINE PROCESS.— COLLODION POSITIVES ON 
CLOTH. — VIGNETTE POSITIVES. — BACKGROUND WITH 
LIGHT CENTRE. 

Sir, — ^AUow me to congratulate you on again coming 
before the public as the editor of a first-rate journal which 
is, like " Fothergill's Process," the best out. 

No doubt some of your readers are, like myselft fond of 
anything new, so I should like to mention a few dodges, 
which perhaps a great manv don^t know, and many do. 

I see a deal about the alabastrine process for glass positives, 
which produces exquisite whites. It is said they nave not 
the unpleasant blue cast of those done by (he chloride -of 
mercury process. But it is evident, from the yellownea* of the 
iodide of silver left undissolved on the edge of the plate, 
that they are done by a chloride of mercury process. After 
fixing the positive, wash away the cyanide and soak in hot 
water to free it from all traces of that reagent ; drain, place 
on a levelling stand, and pour on re-developing solution 
composed of 1 ounce water, 20 drofis saturated solution of 
bichloride of mercury in muriatic acid, 20 grains protosul- 
phate of iron, 12 grains nitrate of potash, ^ drachm alcohol, 
and allow it to remain on five or ten minutes until the de- 
sired efifect is gained. 

Taking direct positives on oil cloth, &c. This may be 
done by fastening the oil cloth to a ^lass plate with white 
wax, and proceed by cleaning, &c., in the usual way. - If 
the oil ck>th be of inferior quality, the warp and shute 
showing prominently through the blacks, coat it with a 
varnish made of mineral naphtha, asphaltum, and Indian 
rubber dissolved in bisulphide of carlxm, and allow it to dry 
before coating with collodion, &c. Card may be used in the 
same way by coating one side with gelatine, Iceland moss, 
or any other substance, to prevent the varnish from soaking 
through. Some prefer transferring the film in order to get 
the rights and lefts correct. The quickest way to do this is 
to use a thick collodion giving a verv skinny film, and take 
the picture. After fixing and wasldng lay the plate in a 
dirfi of water — slightly acid with sulphuric acid — and in a 
short time the film will be seen floating above the plate. 
Get the plate under the film, allowing a little to hangover 
one edge, and lift it out of the dish. Hold the plate in your 
left hand and take the oil cloth in your right and rub it on 
your trowsers until it is warm, which will cause it to expand, 
then lay it on your film, work out all air bubbles with your 
fing^s, and separate the oil cloth from the glass at the end 
where the film hangs over. 

There are many ways of vignetting paper positives 
besides using vignette classes and apparatus between the 
camera and object. A vignette glaas may be made by 
pasting an oval piece of black paper on a piece of white, and 
tcdcing a negative with the lens out of a focus. A vignette 
portrait may be made by cutting a hole in a laece of null- 
board and holding it over the pressure firame whilst printing 
and keeping it gently in motion to prevent its OTintingthe 
outline hara. Or lay the above millboard on Uie pressure 
fr^me and place cotton wool all round the inner edge so as to 
go thinner towards the centre. A good way is to get a 
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broken paaBe-p&rtont, minus the glaas, and paste a piece of 
wet tissue paper on the back, so that when dry it will be 
tight like a drum. When dry take a brush and some gam- 
boge and paint all round the edge ; then take Indian ink 
and stroke off towards the centre, to give the required effect, 
and ky it on the frame whilst printing, which will take Tery 
little longer, from the liffht coming tburough the paper. 

Some wish to get a white place behind the head. To do 
this you must paint the background of your negative the 
same as for positives, so that no light can get through it, by 
grinding raw umber with drop bhu;k, and flake white with 
gum arable and water, brushing it on wet. Print two 
pictures and cut the first one out round the figure, and 
allow it to blacken in the light, then take the one cut out 
and lay it on the other, so that the light will not injure it, 
and expose in the pressure frame with a piece of cotton wool 
over the place intended to be white, and keep it gently 
moving to give the proper gradation of shade ; or cover the 
whole with a piece of black paper, and lift each comer alter- 
nately to allow the light to get under the sides as far as re- 
quired. A print from a negative of this description may, 
on beinff covered up, have another negative of a landscape, 
&c., laid on to print background. Sapient. 

[We are much obliged to "Sapient " for his letter, and shall 
be pleased to communicate any more of his ingenious 
"dodges" to our readers.] 



KBOTRAUSIXG THE NITRATE BATH.— CHLORIDE OP CAD- 
MIUM. — POWDERY PYROXYLINE. — POSITION OF THE 
STOP IN A LENS. 

Sir, — In using oxide of silver to neutralise a nitrate bath 
containing acetic acid, I have produced a quantity of snow- 
like crystals (acetate of silver, I suppose) which remain 
floating in the bath, and, of course, render it usekss ; can it 
be made aU right again? I have about 20 oimces of it. I 
have tried to make collodion as recommended at p. 35, but 
I cannot make chloride of cadmium dissolve. I have tried 
various means, dissolving th^n separately, and then mixing, 
and abo triturating them together in a mortar, but all to 
no purpose ; I got nothing but a thick, cream-like liquid. 
I also tried a few drops of water, but got the same result. 
What must I do to make them dissolve? In preparing 
powdery pyroxyline, is it advisable to have the temperature 
of the acids heated so high as 170^ or 180^ Fahrenheit, and 
how long should the cotton remain in the mixed acids? 
What distance should a stop be placed in front of a 2:^ view 
lens, with 14 inches focus ? In copying photographs with a 
portrait combination, should the stop l» m front or between 
the lenses? Knowing the practical value of the above 
queries, I have been rather lengthy in my communication ; 
I hope you will deem this a sufficient apology. 

Perseverance. 

^Our correspondent has produced acetate of silver, by the 
union of the acetic acid in the bath with the oxide of silver 
used for neutralising it. The presence of this body in small 
quantities is rather an improvement with some collodions, 
but, in too great quantities, it is very prejudicial : the best 
plan to folK>w in such a case as the above is, to make 
the bath as cold as possible (near the fr-eezing point), and 
then to filter it from the crystals ; the low temperature will 
cause the greater part of the nitrate of silver to crystallise 
out. 

The easiest plan to set a refractory substance to dissolve 
is, to triturate it together with the hquid used as a solvent 
in a mortar j the plwi of adding a few drops of water previ- 
ously to the salt, is likely to be injurious. The solubifity of 
chloride of cadmium depends upon the strength of the alcohol 
used. K our correspondent wul follow the above plan, using 
all the idoohol whidi we recommended, he will succeed in 
getting all, or nearly all dissolved. The slight residue, if 
any, may with safety be disregarded. 

The temperature of the mixed acids in preparing powdery 



pyroxyline should not exceed 160^ Fahrenheit ; the cotton 
may remain in the acids for about half a minute. 

Wo have found the best position for a stop in front of a 
view lens, provided that the lens be properly calculated and 
achromatisod for photographic pui'poses, to he as far offn& it 
is possible to put it wiuiout giving dark comers to the 
picture ; possibly this position may not be theoretically the 
most correct, but it is a very good general rule to go by, and 
one easily remembered. It is a mistake to £uicy liiat aU 
portrait combinations require the stop to be placed exactly 
in the middle, between the two lenses. Portrait combina- 
tions by different makers require the stop to be placed at a 
different position, and this is frequently some point bdTore 
the front lens. Putting it invariably heUceen the lenses is 
a very Procrustean philosophy.] 



economising water IX OUT-DOOR PUOTOiiR.\PUY. 

Dear Sir, — ^I feel confidence in bringing the following 
formula under the notice of your numerous readers, as 
it has given me most perfect and certain results. I use 
a portable tent ; it is quite large enough to work in, and 
win pack inside a 9 x 7 camera; in addition to which 
I take with me a 9 x 7 water-tight bath, holding 16 
ounces of a 40-grain solution, 3 ounces of collodion, 5 ounces 
of developer, 12 ounces of syrup, and a Hght wooden bath to 
dip the plates in aftar development ; also a plate box con- 
taining 7 plates 9x7. On arriving at the intended spot, 
the cover is thrown over the camera stand to form the tent, 
the camera then screwed on, and the view focuased. A 
small box which contains the chemicals, serves abo as a seat 
for tiie operator inside. The plate is then coated with any 
good collodion, and, after exposure, developed with 

Proto-snlphate of iron 20 grains. 

Citric acid \ „ 

Nitrate of potassa Id ,^ 

Alcohol 30 dropa^ 

Water 1 onnce. 

When the details are fully brought out, the i^ate is dndnei 
on the ground for a few seconds, then dipped in the wooden 
bath ; Sus is made the depth of the plate, so that no dipper 
is required ; the bath is filled with syrup made thus : — 

Brown sugar 1 ounce. 

Water 2\ „ 

Beaufoy^s acetic acid 1 drachm. 

Honey 1} „ 

This syrup will keep the plate moist till it is brought home, 
then it is washed and cleared, and redeveloped with pyro., 
and a small quantity of silver solution. The syrup has the 
double effect of keeping the film firm on the gtass, and, 
under the influence of the pyrogallic, giving greater in- 
tensity. The time occupied in getting the negative will be 
only a few minutes, and the extra luggage to carry, a mere 
nothing. — ^Yours truly, Thomas Gullivkr. 
Swansea, 

TO HOLD THE SENSITIVE CALOTYPE PAPER IK THE DARK 
SLIDE. 

Sir, — I have read with great care your instructions in 
the " Calotype Process." I have laboured at many works 
in the hope of becoming expert at all the paper processes; bat, 
to this moment, I am wholly at a loss to know how, when I 
have made any or aU of these prepared papers, I can con- 
trive to take a picture with them in the camera. None of 
the able narratives I have read consider so simj^ a matter 
worth mentioning. Suppose I cut the paper to the aixe of 
one of the ghisses used for the slide, and insert this pi4>er as 
I do the glass, the spring of the shutter will press it forwards. 
If I put a gkss before or behind the pap^, I fear it wiU be 
wrinkled ; pes^iaps there should be a glass before, and one 
behind the paper to keep it smooth, Imt my slide will boki 
no more than one gbiss. Will yon be so obliging as to say 
what is the orthodox way of doing that which, to every one 
eke, must be very simple and yery natural, although a 
puzzle to— Tours, &c. Ignorabcus, 
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[The most usual way to place the Beusitiye paper in the 
dark slide of the camera is, to put it between two 
glasses ; but, in our correspondetit's case, this plan is inad- 
nuflsible, bol^ because the space is not sufficient, and also 
because the sensitive surfSace would not be in the correct 
focus. The paper must be in front of a piece of glass, 
similar to a film of collodion, and th^e are two ways of 
effecting this. The paper may be used wety and, having been 
cut rather smaller, the oack of it may be simply stuck to the 
glass by the adhesion of the two wet sur&ces, either with 
or without the interposition of a piece of wet blotting paper ; 
or, if the paper be iised dry, it may be cut larger than the 
glass plate, and then, having placed the paper face down- 
wards on a clean pad of blotting paper, lay the glas.s on it, 
and turn over the edges of the paper to the back of the 
glass, where fasten them with cement ; in either case the 
glass holding the paper is to be inserted on the plate-holder 
aa if it were a coUodion plate ; (a piece of warm wax will 
be found to answer very well.) 



TO TliANSFER GLASS POSITIVES TO GLAZED LEATUEIt. 

Sib, — Perhaps the following method of transferring posi- 
tive pictures on glass to patent leather, &c., may be useful 
to some of your numerous readers. I have practised it 
myself for some time, and find it to answer exoeedingly well. 
First, take some positive collodion, and thicken it with gun 
cotton until it will barelv run over the plate, develop, and 
fix in the usual way, taking care that the picture is well 
washed ; put into a dish or plate 1 ounce of common water, 
and 6'or 8 drops of oil of vitriol, put your picture into this, 
and work the dish backwards and forwards until you gently 
loosen the film ; then take it out, lav your leather on to the 
collodion, carefully commencing at the bottom, and working 
the air bubbles out ; then quickly raise one comer of the 
leather, and strip evenly off, and, if properly managed, the 
picture is perfect, and permanent. To prevent curling up 
when drying, I tie the leather round a large bottle. Hoping 
that you may have every success in your new field of labour, 
believe me, yours, &c., E. H. 



BnOWN PAPER BACKGROUND. 

Sir, — ^I have perceived in the " Photographic News " 
several communications on the subiect of lutckgrounds. 

I can recommend, both for cheapness and excellence, 
common brown paper, strained on a wooden frame. It may 
be obtained in continuous lengths, ^'^a or six feet in width. 
By arranging the frame on which it is strained behind the 
sitter, either vertically, or at an acute or obtuse angle with 
the ground, any tint may be produced, according to the 
d^pree of light fiedling on the 8ur£Bu;e. It is weU to damp 
the paper b^ore straining it on the frame, in order that, by 
its subsequent contraction, it may present an even surface ; 
otherwise, in damp weather it will be inclined to give, and 
form puckers. W. F. W. 



stopping out the SKIE8 OF PAPER NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — ^Your correspondent, W. M., asks, whether he can 
obtain a dark vehicle for stopping out the skies, &c., on 
waxed paper negatives. I find the moist lamp-black (water 
cok>ur) sold in tubes to answer well for this purpose. It is 
improved by having a little Indian yellow mixed witli it, 
and should not be too much diluted, as it works better when 
moderately thick. If the native is slightly damped, by 
placing it, for a short time, in a sheet of wetted olotting 
paper, it will take the colour r^tdUy. The Indian yellow 
ahht may also be used to improve any portions of the 
negative that print too darkly for the general effect. 

I Croydon. Aliquis. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Precipitate on Diluting a Silver Bath.— If. B. N. C. 
has added distilled water to his nitrate of silver bath, and finds 
it throws down a precipitate ; this, he concludes, arises 
from the distilled water not having been pure, but containinj^ 
chlorides. On adding crystals of nitrate of silver to the turbid 
bath, he is surjjrised to find that the precipitate dissolves, and 
the bath becomes clear. Queries:— Can the precipitate have 
been chloride of silver, as this substance is stated to be tMolahle, 
and will the bath be injured? Our correspondent has fallen 
into an error which not only photographers, but experienced 
chemists, sometimes make. It is not generally known that 
chloride, bromide, or iodide of silver, although insoluble in 
water, is capable of dissolving to a considerable extent in water 
containing nitrate of silver, the quantity dissolved- increasing 
with the amount of nitrate present. Supposing a solution of 
nitrate of silver of a certain strength be taken, and this saturated 
\nih. any or all of the above mentioned silver salts, the addition 
of water will, hy weakening Uie solvent power of the nitrate of 
silver, cause a precipitation of the dissolved chloride, bromide, 
or iodide. Frequently chemists accuse distilled water of con- 
taining chlorides, because a precipitate b formed on testing it 
with nitrate of silver solution, when the fault lies in the latter. 
In our correspondent's case the addition of water to the bath 
has caused the precipitation of the iodide of silver with which it 
had become saturated. When, however, the fresh crystals of 
nitrate of silver were added, the bath became again of its ori- 
ginal strength, regained its solvent power on the iodide of silver, 
and the precipitate re-disaolved. 

Focal lbngtii of Compound Eveglahsks, and Maoni- 
FYiNO 1*0 WEB OF Tklkscopes.— 2*. C. wishes to know how to 
find out the magnifying i>ower of a compound eyegkuts, and 
also a telescope, the focal lengths of the constituent lenses 
being known. To find the focal length of a compound lens of 
the Huygenian orn^o^ii^ construction, divide twice thei)roduct 
of the focal lengths of the lenses which compose it by their 
sum : thus, if the focal lengths of the field and eye-glasses are 3 

and 1, that of the equivalent lens is equal to — ^ — =U. 

To find the focal length of a Bamsden^s or positive eye-piece, 
divide the product of the focal lengths of the lenses composing 
it by their sum, less the distance between the lenses : thus, if 
the focal length of each lens be 15 inch, and the distance 

between them 1 inch, it will be ^^ ^ = — ^- iiw = i| ncariy. 
The magnifying power of a teles(X)pe is found by dividing the 
focal length of the object-glass by that of the eye-glass. 

ACETO-NITBATE OF SiLVEB FOB PbINTING PuBP08E8. — 

Barium has a quantity of aceto-nitrate of silver wliich has been 
used for the albumen process, and now, having no further use 
for it in that way, asks whether it can be used for printing. 
If carbonate of soda be added until a slight precipitate is 
formed, which will not dissolve on agitation, and then, after 
filtering, a few dro^M of acetic acid be used, it will do for exciting 
positive paper, provided the solution have the proper number of 
grains of nitrate per ounce of water : if it be below 60 or 80 
grains, add more. Barium also asks if a collodion plate which 
has been developed in a dark tent can bo brought with safety 
into the open air to be fixed. If the developing solution be 
washed off with water, this may be done without danger ; but if 
any developing solution remain on the surface, there will be 
danger of a deposit over the surface. [For the other query, see 
Accelerating Agent* in our dictionary.] 

Enlarqed Positives.— G. S. inquires if enlarged positives 
can be printed from small negatives by means of a quarter plate 
double combination, either by a copying camera, or by placing 
the ordinary camera against a hole in the shutter of a darkened 
room and receiving the magnified image on a screen or stand to 
hold the paoer. Also what preparation of paper would be most 
suitable. The plan mentioned above will answer if properly 
carried out. The portrait lens should be reee/ttd, and the cap 
end placed next to the sensitive paper at several feet off, and the 
other end opposite the small negative at a distance a little 
greater than the focal length of the lens. A strong light (sun- 
light by preference) should shine through the negative, and no 
other light must find its way into the room. The focussing 
may be ea^y managed by varying the distance of the lens from 
the negative. The calotype process, as given by O in recent 
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numbers of the "News," will be best adapted to the purpose 
of oopying in this way. 

P1CTUHE8 ON TVhitb China.—/. W, The pictures are 
collodion transmitted potUives, which have been either taken in a 
copjring camera from a negative, or else printed from a negative 
by superposition. Blackening afterwards, by perchloride of 
mercury and then ammonia^ improves them. 

Paeticulaes fob Building a Glass Boom. — Chanicutis 
going to build a glass room, &o., and wishes for information on 
the subject. So much depends upon the space of ground that 
may be covered, the scale of operations intended to be carried 
on, and the length of the operator's purse, that we can only give 
very general hints on the above subject. In our " Catechism " 
will shortly appear as much instruction on this subject as will be 
generally useml to our readers. 



TO COBBESPONDENTS. 

•^i« An important letter from Sir J. F. W. Serschel, " On the 
PhotograpMo Properties of a New Metallio Element — Ju- 
nonium" will appear in our next week^e number, 

Z,— Plain paper is used for floating on the albumen and salt. 

B. D. — The photograph you have sent is a very good ^)ecimen 
of the process. We do not think your charges too high. 

An Aquatint Engbavbh. — ^Your first queries have ahready 
been frilly answered. Tone first, then fix. 

H. I).— The piece of paper inclosed is iodised waxed papery and 
is totally unfit, therefore, for the oalotype process. 

Nit. Sil. — ^We much regret that you should have been so 
deceived, but we cannot say more. It is not possible that we 
can be always answerable for advertisers keeping Mth with 
the words of their advertisements. We are much obliged for 
the formula, and have made use of it in another part of the 
" News." Your other queries have been recently answered. 

H. C— We regret we cannot frumish you with the particulars. 

J. C. L.— We thank you for the formula, but do not see how it 
would apply to ueid stains. 

A YouNO Amateub, Glamorganshire.— If you favour us with 
an addressed envelope, we wul forward the desired information. 

L. L. B. Cantab. — Portrait combinations stopped down will 
give equally good relief in a twin stereoscopic camera as a 
pair of single lenses. The former letter alluded to not re- 
ceived. Tmuiks for the extract. 

T. Clabk. — ^We are obliged for your information. In our next 
number, however, vrill be given a long article on the subject 
of Fotherg^l's process. 

R. W. P.— 1. Some apparatus is made for 61 X 3J stereoscopic 
plates ; we are not in favour, however, of a departure from 
the usual 6} X 3J size. 2. Ground glass. 8. Already 
answered. 4. No definite distance ; we prefer only a few inches. 

J. AscouGH.- Powder the amber finely ; and the chloroform 
will, in a few days, dissolve as much as will be necessary. 

W. M. — 1 and 2. The plan you mention, if properly foUowed 
out, will wash your pictures enough. 8. No good process. 

Chbmicus.— 1. Already answered. 2. Very unsatisfiictory. 
3. The plan has been suggested, tried, patented, and given up 
a year or two ago. It will not answer well in practice. 

A. B., BumfermUne.— They are very bad, if they will do no 
better tlum you state. 

G. B. — It will not keep many days, even in the* dark, if it con- 
tains silver. 

Young Amateub.— See a note on stopping out the skies of 
paper negatives in the present number. 

J. A. L.— Some hypo, has accidentally got on to the paper before 
exposure. We reciprocate your kmd wish. 

C. J. P. — We fear we cannot do as you wish. 

C. P. and H. 0. had better advertise in our columns. 

A Subscbibeb. — The stop is for the purpose of confining the 
action of the centre of the lens to the centre of the picture, 
and the edge of the lens to the owler parti of the picture ; 
consequently, if the diameter of the fens be not in proper 
relation to the focal length, the outer parts of the picture will 
suffer. 

J. W., Edinburgh.— We are much obliged for your kind infor- 
mation. We cf^nnot believe what report says, but "seeing is 
believing f we have written for information to the artist 
himseli^ and shall be pleased to see some q^cimens. 

O. X. — 1. Add 2 drachms of old coUodion ; shake well, and 
filter. 2. Carbonate of soda. 



S. T. B. — ^We have ahready heard of it; and hc^ to give par*. 

ticulars in our next. 
C. L. — ^No ; excepting for astronomical purposes. 
TouJOUBS Pbopice.— 1. Yes ; if the lens be good, and have a 

small stop. 2. Yes; we may, however, give our own; but 

cannot say that it will be best for beginners. 8. Already 

answered. 
T. P. — The process referred to is identical with 31. Haudoy's, 

to appear in our next. 
Daguebeeotype.— Try the formula at page 33. We should 

like the details of your process. 
Habey. — 1. The flm of collodion ought always to be trans- 
parent ; but you cannot make the deposit so by varnishing. 

2. Add chlonde of gold. 
Lignum. — Our "Catechism" will be your best guide. Your 

optical difficulties will be perhaps solved in the articles which 

will appear from time to time in our pages, signed V. 
H. T. T. — Has your collodion properly settled ? 
E. M. — It would be impossible to give, in the space at our dis- 

I)osal, the requisite information to enable amateurs to grind 

and construct their own achromatic lenses. 
Pebsevebance. — There is no really practical process known 

for taking direct positives on paper in the camera. 
A. Y. Z. — The daguerrotype process is so little used now, that 

we doubt if a series of articles on it would be of any interest 

to the bulk of our readers. 

A. G. G. — 1. For negatives. 2. The usual one. 3. Yes, if a 
small stop be placed in front. 4. Already answered. 

B. B. M. — ^The principal requisites for instantaneous pictures 
are good light, good lens, and ordinarily good chemicals. 
We had the two first in perfection, and with glyc3Trhi^e in 
the bath and nearly colourless collodion, lio conjuring was re- 
quired to take a picture of rapidly-moving objects. 

Ptbogal. Acid. — 1. An excellent paper on printing, from the 
pen of our talented correspondent 8, will appear in an earlv 
number — till then try the formula given at p. 33. A small 
rolling mill can be purchased for about £5. 

Captain B.A.— 1. fft) un-iodised collodion. 2. No plan w 
known sufficientiy eimple and certain for beginners to use with 
advantage. 

W. Paeing. — ^We will give your letter serious consideration, 
but cannot say whether we can yet open our columns to 
such a subject. 

J. Cbabtbeb. — Use marine glue as a cement, and varmsh 
with spirit varnish. 

Inquibeb. — They are all for the negative process. A good 
lens is, however, the best accelerator. 

J. B.— Hypo.— Q. B.— Q. E. B.— Thomas.— A Subecriber.- 
Another Subscriber.— E. P.— Silver.— S. P.— Lux, F.— Our 
correspondents will see that it is out of our power to save 
them the trouble which is indispensable in mastering the 
principles of any science. 

Communications declined with thanks : — J. B. — Potass. Cyanide. 
—J. J. Opie.— P. W.— A. P. P.— Pyro.— T. G. C. ' 

The information required by the following correspondwats is 
either such as we are unable to give, or it has ap^u^ in recent 
numbers of the " Photogbaphic News :" — D, E.— C. B. — 
Photo. — 8. A. — ^A Seeker of Knowledge. — J. T. — ^Amateur 
and Subscriber. — H. M.— A regular Subscriber. — In aRx.— 
L. L. K.— X. Y. Z.— Unde Tom.— Achromatic— Positive. 

In Type.— B. G. S.— J. L. S.— e.— A. Keene.— Earnest.- 
F. W. B.— Sir J. F. W. H.— A. Molson.— M. Haadov.— 
T. Beid.— J. Heywood.— C. B.— J. B.— An F.C.'S.— 
B. W. H.— S. M.— W. D. 



On account of the immense number of important letters we 
receive, we cannot promise immecUate answers to qumes of 
no general interest. 



««* All editorial communications should be addr^sed to Mr. 
Cbooees, care of Messrs. Better and Galpin, Belle Saurage 
Yard. Ptivate letters for the Editor, if addressed to the office, 
should be marked " private." 



[ADViRTismMBirT.]— New Patent! CHAPPUIS' "PAKFAIT *• STEREO- 
SCOPE. Size, Jofaiuon'i Pocket Dictionary. This Instnunent is anftaUe for 
everybody's iisht, pone, or pocket P. E. CaAPruis, sole PatentM^ and 
Manoflictarer also of the Reflecting Stereoscope, and of Indispeaaabla Mfrrors, 
Beflectors, Ac Wholesale, Betall, and Expert— S9, fleet-street, E^C. 
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ON OBTAINING STEREOSCOPIO PICTURES 
FROM FLAT SURFACES. 
Thb Times recently surpriaed its readers bv the announce- 
ment that Mr. Sang, of Kirkald^, had succeeded in 
obtaining stereoecopic pictures from flat surfaces, a thing 
which, it says, had been hitherto considered impossible. 
If this were so, we conceive that the impossibijity was 
assamed, for we are not aware that any attempt to accom- 
plish this result had been made until Mr. Sang brought his 
ingenuity into play for the purpose. The subject of the 
stereograms, with which that gentleman has favomred us, is 
the weU-known aeries of etdiiiugs, " The Bottle ; or, the 
Drankard's Progress," by Mr. George Cruikshank, to 
whom these reproductions are dedicate. The subject is 
■o fl iici ent ly logufarioas, and not particularly wdl adapted £ot 
the stereosoope, inatmncfa as the daas of penons who pur- 
duiie thfloe pictureB are not, as a rule, adoUcted to what are 
temoed, no doubt ironically, the pleasures of the bottle, and 
are, therefore, not in need of the laBB(»is conveyed in these 
etchiogB. This, however, is a mere matter of taste, the point 
of consideration now before us being Mr. Sana's discovery of 
adapting flat pictures to the stereoscope ; and this, we must 
admit, he has to a certain extent succeeded in accomplishing : 
we say " to a certain extent " advisedly, for though the 
iigures thaoiselves are seen in relief in the stereoscope, they 
individually lack that rotundity which is obewvable in 
stereograms of pbjeda taken in the ordinary way. 

This a|^[iearanc8 of flatness M^P^^^b to us to be inevitable 
from the nature of the aul^t. The rumours of the accom- 
piiahment of this desideiiwbum at once set us to work, 
and the specimens which were forwarded to us had not long 
been in our possession before we succeeded in imitating their 
effect with perfoct accuracy. Of course it is not in our 
power to state thai we are in possersion of the exact plan 
which Mr. Sang employs for obtaining the stereoscopic 
effect, bat we lay the following method bifore our readeri as 
being <nie which has enabled Jis to produce similar eSecU of 
iactidous stereoscopic rdief. 

Let our readers take a stereoscopic slide in which there 
are objects in different planes, and wnich have, consequently, 
different degrees of relief. Itwillbeseen, after a little scrutinv, 
that objects in the foreground ocoupy in each picture slightly 
different positions with respect to distant objects ; being in 
the two pictures displaced laterally towards each other. On 
examining one of the " Bottle " series in the same wav, it 
will eadly be seen that this same difference of position of Uie 
ignres is observable in the two halves of the slide ; the right- 
hand picture showing more background on the right si^ of 
the figures, and the left-hand picture more on the left side 
ef the figures. Kow it is very evident that, from whatever 
point oi view we look at an etching or engraving, we cannot 
see a bit more behind any of the prominent figi^ than the 
artist has permitted us to see ; consequently, as these stereo- 
grams art finpm etchings, and we can see more of the back- 
ground in one than in the other, some alteration or tamper- 
log with the original print has taken {dace. If the left 
picture be a true copy of the etching, no camera could see it 
as shown at the n^^t of the slide, where tiie prominent 
figures are laterally wplaced ; they could not move si4eway8 
of their own accord, and, thei^^ore, somebody has assisted 
them. Bat if an etching be t^^en, and one of the promi- 
nrai fi^pires be cat out of it, and ^en placed a little to 
Ih0 Ml of its anginal position, it will conoesl part of the 
v*^ ^ on one side of it, but, at the aune tm^e, lei^e a 



very ugly hole in the paper on the other side ; this may be 
fiUai up with white paper, and, bv careful mana^ment, the 
missing background drawn with a fine pen, di]^>ed in 
Indian ink. 

Let us now test the truth of the above supposition, 
by a scrutiny of the remarkable slides before u& One 
half of each slide has, according to the above, been photo- 
graphed direct from the originaT etching, and the other half 
from another etching, in w&ch the figures intended to be in 
rdief have been cut out, moved sideways to a greater or less 
extent, acnording to the degree of relief required, and the 
space which has thereby been left vacant, filled up bv hand 
with a continuation of the background. Which of the two 
halves is copied £rom the original picture, the ri^^t or left i 
On examining the slides carefidly with a microscope, the 
ed^ of all objects in the right half i^pear perfectly 
sharp and crisp, whilst those in the leu-hand picture 
show evident signs of wooUiness, more so, however, on 
the outer than the inner side of the figures. So far, 
so good; the right half of each slide is ^*the botUe" 
unsophisticated, whilst the figures in the left half have 
been cut out, and moved sideways. K so, further scrutiny 
should show the space formerly occulted by the displaced 
figure, and now occupied by the pen and ink back^^und. 
This alteration is evident in all the slides, but more so m some 
than in others ; in No. 1, the position formerly occupied by 
the left-hand comer of the taUc cloth in the left picture is 
clearl]^ to be traced. In that affecting slide where the young- 
est cmld is lying in its coffin, the same thing is observable in 
the outline of the moumiug sister and the head of the coffin. 
A curious effect is perceptible in No. 3, on its being placed in 
the stereoscope ; the figure of the little ffirl, which, to the 
naked eye, appears to be standing behind net mother's chair, 
with her hana resting on the h^ of it, is thrown so far in 
the back|px)und, that the connection between her body and 
her hand is entirely cut off". In No. 6, where the drunken 
wretch is striking his poor wife, the faint outlines, both of 
himself and that of the overturned table, are clearly to be 
traced about a thii*tieth of an inch to the left of the figures 
in the left half of the slide. In No. 7, in which the inge- 
nuity and patience of the artist must have been taxed to the 
utmost, and in the terribly true closinff scene, the same 
phantom outlines may be traced running down the left sides 
of the figures j indeed, in the specimens before us, the traces 
of doctoring, m No. 8, are so evident, that we can scarcely 
imagine any one not seeing at a glance how it has been tam- 
pered with. 

We have not only arrived by induction at the probable 
method by which this remarkable series was produced, but 
we have, by putting our theory to the test of practice, proved 
conclusively that such a j>^udo-stereoscopic effect can easily 
be produced by the above means. Many things of minor 
detail of course must be attended to in order to obtain the 
best results : ibr instance the figure must not be moved in a 
parallel direction, but must form an angle with its first 
position, the feet remaining on the ^ame spot of the floor as 
at first, and the rest of the figure being moved through a very 
small angle round these as a centre, otherwise the figures 
would not appear to stand upright on the groimd ; the floor 
likewise must undergo a rather difficult process of doctoring, 
in order to make the lines of board in the left-hand picture 
form that angle with those lines in the right-hand picture, 
which is necessary to the illusion of its heiast flat. These 
and other little mattecp can be easily found out by trial. 
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jxrovided the experimentaliBt has a true knowledge of the 
principles which give rise to the illusion of rel^ in the 
stoeoscope. 

Having thus shown how this curions effect can be pro- 
duced (indeed, if our induction be lo^cal, how Mr. Sang has 
produced it), we must ffiye full credit to that gentleman for 
the great ingenuity he has shown in thus bringing (however 
imperfectly) the world of the painter and engraver into the 
domain of the stereoscope. 



SIR J. P. W. HEBSCHEL ON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROPERTIES OF JUNONIUM— A NEW ME- 
TALLIC ELEMENT. 
It is no uncommon thing for tbose who have no knowledge 
of photography, beyond a general acquaintance with the 
manipulatory part of the art, to speak of it as a mere 
mechanical process. It is not our intention in this place to 
enter into a defence of the science ; but we would call the 
attention of those writers to the important scientific results 
to which it has just led, when directed by the powerful 
intellect of the writer of the subjoined letter. Our read- 
ers must have been struck with the importance of the 
discoverv hinted at in the concluding paragraph of Sir John 
Herschel's address to the chemical section of the British Asso- 
ciation, which we reported at vol. i. p. 49, in which the learned 
speaker mentions the great valueof photography as a chemi- 
cal test, in affording evidence of the " presence, in certain 
solutions, of a peculiar metal — Shaving many of the characters 
of arsenic, but differing from it in others, and strikingly 
contrasted with it in its powerftd photographic properties, 
which are of singular intensity — surpassing iocUne, and 
ahnoet equalling bromine." 

The grandeur of such a discovery impressed us no less as 
photographers than as chemists ; and we immediately wrote 
to Sir John Herschel on the subject, and promptlv received 
an answer, from which we have great pleasure in laying the 
subjoined extracts before our readers. 

" ColUngwood^ October 13^, 1858. 

" Sib, 

" I indoee specimens of paper prepared with a solution 
containing " junonium " ^the presumed nondescript metallic 
body to which allusion is made in the address you have 
quoted) and nitrate of silver, as also specimens similarly 
prepared with hvdriodate and hydrobromate of potash, binar- 
seniate of potash, arsenite of soda, and with nitrate of mlver 
alone, and which have been all exposed simultaneously, over 
half their extent 60^ to, the ^neral diffused light of a 
very dark doudy day. You wiU perceive the ffreat differ- 
ence c^ the action between the paper prepared with junoniate 
of soda and those prepared with arsenic. 

^' I have nowhere yet described the metal which, when 
satiB&ctQrilv insulated, I propose to call junonium (and 
which is only one of a group of metals under investigation, 
to which, provisionally, I have attached the names c^ juno- 
nium, vestium, neptunium, astseum, and hebeium — supposing 
the characters, by which they appear to me to differ from 
others ahready known, to be satisfactorily made out) ; and 
I am therefore unable to comply with your request that I 
will refer you to some published account of it 

*^ May I be allowed to add, that the process described by 
M. Bischoff ^read to the Soc. Yaudoise des Sciences Natn- 
relles, and pnnted in the bulletin of that society. No. 42, 
torn, v.), for procuring impressions in Prussian blue, differs 
in no reqsect from the cyanotype processes described in Arts. 
210, 228, of myTOperonphoU^Diraphy, in PhU, Trans. K S,^ 
1842, except in the substitution of the peroxalate of iron for 
the ammonio-citrate — a change, as it appears, for the worse. 
I annex a n^;ative, obtained by a careful foUowing out of 
Sinior Yenanzio G. Sella's prooeas, described in the 
** Memoirs of the Acad. Sd. of Turin," tom. xvii, new 
series, p. cliii. : it is not very Batis&ct(»y, force bdng 



wanting ; but the object of the process (to dispense with 
silver uid avoid fading out) is so important that I would 
recommend it for further trial and imjurov^Doent. 
^^ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

"J. F. W. Hbbschel.'* 

With respect to the iq)ecimens of paper, we may observe 
that so ^reat is the sensitivaiess or the junoniate of soda 
that, while the paper prepared with the nitrate of sOver 
alone offeis scaicefy a trace c^ the luminous action, that 
prepared with the former substance is of a deep, lidi 
chocolate colour, far exceeding in intensity that prepared with 
iodide of potassium, and quite equallmg the bromide of 

g^tassium paper. We have been &voured by Sir J. 
erschel with a small quantity of junoniate of soda, 
and we are at present occupied in an examination of 
the action of the various colours of the solar spectrum upon 
junoniate of silver; its remarkable sensitiveness to light 
renders this an inquiry of much importance and interest. 
We shall have great pleasure in communicating the results 
of our experiment to our readers in a future number. 



POSITIVE PRINTING. 

Of all the branches of photography, none seems to be made 
the subject of less study by the beginner than tins ; yet, if 
the operator wishes to get good or first-rate pictures, there 
is no Inranch of the art to which he must pay more attentioii. 
Except a man knows it, the expense of photograj^y is 
enormously increased ; and this, to many, is a serious con- 
sideration. My object in this paper is to give a printing 
process of wluch the results are equal to any known 
method. It is economical in the silver, very quickly toned, 
and free from ev^ disagreeable colour in the nghts. 

The process : — YUxX the paper upon the albumen solution, 
prepared with 12 srains of chloride of ammonium to each 
ounce ; dry as usuu, and excite on a silver bath 60 grains to 
the ounce with 4 or 5 drops of acetic add ; dry thoioa|^y, 
print deeply, and wash to fr^e from the nitrate of ^ver. 
When ready for toning, immerse the print in 10 or 12 drops 
of ammonia to 6 or 8 ounces of water ; let it remain in the 
liquid iot four or five minutes, take out and wash one minute 
in water, then immerse in the gold bath prepared with chk>- 
rkle of gokl 1 grain, carbonate of soda 20 or 30 grains, water 
6 or 7 ounces ; keep the naper moving about, and when it 
looks very purple (generally frcnn three to six minutes) take 
out, just wash in water, and nlace immediately in the hy- 
posulphite solution, which should be 1 ounce to 6 of water. 
Then wash as in other processes to free the print from 
hyposulphite. 

As to the materials, every man has his own likings. I 
prefer Canson^s paper, thou^^ it is a little longer in toning 
than tl»9 German pap^s. Marion's I never can get free 
from black marks — ^not the metallic spots, but minute dark 
minsall over the sheets— and I also find they will not keep. 
The German papers are very good, but they will not take so 
good a surfSaoe as Ganson's, in my hands. Of the English 
pap^s I have worked but few, and those were not so satis* 
factory as the foreign. 

When excited— 4x they are not dried by the fire, but left to 
hang in a dark room, or, bett^, a cellar — the papers will keep 
a few days, even a week, well enough; but if artifioiallj dziec^ 
discokvisation begins immediately, even in total duknesa, 
and in a da^j or two the paper is scarcely fit to use. Hie 
acetic add, I think, serves to make the paper keep its white- 
ness longer than it otherwise would. 

The best method of keeping the chloride of gold ia to 
procure it in the fifteen-grain tubes, and imme£ately dis- 
solve this in 15 drachms, of water ; then a drachm givea 1 
grain of gold, which is sufficient for four pictures 10 x 8. 

Some at the advantages of usinff this printing proceaa are 
the following : — The strength of uie exciting bath need not 
exceed 60 grains to the ounce. It is also very sensitive and 
tones weU. Again, the great drawback to using albmneiuaed 
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paper is the yellowiieaB which the ffold toning often gives to 
the whites. How often do the " Notices to Correspondents " 
in the different journals adyise the beginner not to nse any- 
thing bat plain paper on account of this difficulty I How 
many pictures in our best exhibitions have this defect I Some 
lay the blame upon the hyposulphite of soda bath being not 
freshly made, and a thousand other causes ; but the method 
I have described above effectually does away with it. lliere 
is not any tendency to yellownesB in the toning process — 
nay, however ydlow and discoloured the whites are when the 
picture goes into the toning bath, they are effectually and 
perfectly whitened in it during the action of the gold. If 
used as above, it is utterly impossible to avoid bleaching the 
whites, and the resulting prints are as good and brilliant as 
those produced bjr any Imown process. 

Then, again, time is an object to many, and here this 
method is again of advantage. Instead of from 30 to 60 
minutes which thickly albumenised paper takes to tone in the 
old sel d'or bath, from 3 to 5 only are required : and lastly, as 
to its permanency, one of our best chemists says " that it is 
more chemically correct to tone photographs with an alkaline 
solution of chloride of gold, but the acid gives the best 
results.'' This I answer b^ a total diceent Sx>m the latter 
statement. Tlie alkaline gives, at leasts equal results ; and, 
instead of having many revise prints on account of yellow- 
ness, there need not be a £ulure, except by accidents, which 
are not the results of any particular process. 

We have to thank our correspondent for some very beau- 
tiful specimens of the process he has so well described. 
They are perfectly pure and free from yellowness in the 
white parts, with very vigorous blacks. — ^Ed. 



FOTHERGILL'S PROCESS. 

BT MR. A. KEENE. 

In reply to a paragraph in a recent impression asking 
for information on the "Fothergill Dry Process," I have 
much pleasure in sending the following, feeling convinced, 
both from my own experience and a very extensive 
correspondence with photographers in all parts of the 
country on the subject, that it is as yet unnvidled. The 
" dry process " has been pronounced, by the most competent 
jud^ — and some of whom were previously prejudiced 
against all dir processes — ^unsurpassed even by the wet, more 
particular^ for half-tone, vigour of delineation, and the 
general softness of appearance. 

The following essentials should always be attended to : — 
Perfectly clean plates*; suitable collodion — ^neither too con- 
tractile nor too powdery ; neutral bath ; proper amount of 
washing, and, I may add, perfect drying. I always prefer 
soaking the plates, whether new or old, first in a rather 
strong solution of common washing soda, and afterwards 
in nitric acid diluted with about equal parts of water, 
putting a piece of straw, or something of the kind, between 
each, to prevent them coming too cicely in contact. The 
bath should be fully 85 grains to the ounce, and made with 
pure nitrate of silver slightly and carefuUy fused, to remove 
all trace of free nitric acid; saturated with iodide in the usual 
way, and if found slightly alkaline, a drop or two of glacial 
acetic add may be added to every 10 ounces. Remove all 
dust from the plate ; coat with collodion ; and when the film has 
well set^ put it in the bath ; after about half a minute move 
it up and down occasionally until the greasiness disappears — 
in warm weather this will be in a minute or less, aiKl longer 
acocnrding as temperature is lower ; remove it from the bath ; 
and if the extreme upper end shows a slight tranroarency com- 
pared with other parts, the film has been sufficient^ well 
set. Place it on a levdUnff stand, smaller in diameter than 
the width of the plate, and pour lightly on, at one corner 
or along the end, lor a stereoscopic sued plate 4 drachms, and 
ibr 10 X 8 do. 15 drachms of filtered rain or distilled water ; 
cause it to flow all over, from end to enc? and side to side — ^by 
indininff the plate by 9ii«an«o/t^«tomi — ^well up to the edges, 
that (he hoik may he eqttaUy diluted on every part of it. By 



bringinff the eye o a level with plate, the operator is enabled 
to see whether the water at once flows over every part ; if not, 
sufficient impetus must be given to the wave in that direction 
to cause it to do so ; continue until all greasiness disappears — 
this requires from fifteen to thirty seconds for stereoscopic 
plates, according to the temperature, and about double that 
time for 10 x 8 size; empty off the water, and pour on 
sufficient albumen to coat it; this is to be prepared as 
follows:— white of egg 10 ounces, distilled water 8 to 
10 ounces, strona liquor of ammonia 80 to 100 minims; 
agitate into a froth, and strain for use ; this will keep, 
well corked, for a week or two; the portion required 
should be filtered through sponge always just prior to use. 
To insure its being well up to the edge, cause it to follow the 
finger all round the plate, taking care that the finger is 
perfectly dean, and rests against the under part so as not to 
disturb the film on the surface. After running the albumen 
round several times, say for about h^ a minute, empty it 
away, and place the platein a dish containing suffident filtm)d 
rain water to cover it to the depth of about a quarter of an 
inch ; make the latter pass freely backwards and forwards 
over it for about half a minute; repeat with a second 
quantity ; take out the plate, and pour lightiy on at one 
corner, or along the end, sufficient water to pass all over it. 
Plisu^ it on one comer, on several ^dmesses of blotting 
paper, in a chemically dark place, free from dust, to dry; 
afUer it has thus stood for about an hour, a further 
drying by artificial means has been found of essen- 
tiid service, particularly when the atmosphere is damp; 
for this purpose, the plates may dther oe placed oit an 
ordinary water plate, filled with nearly boiling water, 
for a few minut^, as recommended by Mr. Pnchard, or 
placed on a shelf in a clipboard, and a water bottie filled . 
with boiling water placea in front of or immediately under- 
neath them, as practised by Mr. Ebbage with great success, 
or by any other convenient means, care being taken that 
the temperature does not exceed about 140** Fahrenhdt. 
This has been termed "film dryness,** in a very excellent 
paper on the Fothergill process, read by a Mr. Ay wood. 
In it he states, that not only is sensitivenees increased 
by this artificial drying, but that the unevennees of sensi- 
tiveness, occasionally experienced from the plate being only 
surface — instead of film— dry in some purts, is obviated 
by it. This has also been previously observed by Mr. 
Pnchard and Mr. Ebbage. When the plates are finished, they 
may be placed in the aaik. slides or a tin box, but on no 
account in a deed one. The exposure varies so considerably, 
according to circumstances, that only a very general idea 
can be ^ven. One of our most successful operators has 
been givmg, for stereoscopic pictures with a single 4^ inch 
focus Tens with a small stop, forty and fifty seconos* ex- 
posure on general average subjects. Before developing, 
moisten the surface of the mm with distilled water ; develop 
with 

1 grain. 

20 minims. 



Pyrogallic acid 
Glacial acetic bath 
DiatiUed water 



1 ounce. 



To each drachm of this add one drop of a 83 or 35 solution 
of silver ; continue the devdoping until the picture is well out, 
changing the solution as often as it becomes discoloured ; the 
time required is generally from three or four to ten minutes 
with a high temperature, but with a bw one double that 
time, or even more, is sometimes required. 

Here, I would draw attention to an error many commit 
when practising this process, viz., ot^r-devdoping, by which 
many excellent negatives are lost, half-tones and sharpness 
of detail being entirdy destroyed by it, and those very 
objectionable contrasts obtained. If the exposure, &c., 
has been correct, the sky and high lights will be^n to show 
themsdvesin about a minute or so after the devdopmg solution 
is put on, the shadows gradually making their appearance ; as 
soon as the former are dark and opaque, but not entirely black, 
uid the latter well-defined, the developing may be con- 
sidered complete. 
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Fix with hyposulpbite of Boda 48 to water 13 or 16. If 
II Bttonger solution Uam this h used, or cyanide of potassinm, 
the negatdre trill be injtured, and film HaMe to etm off when 
dry. 

X have here endeavtyofed, as fuQy as poanble, to gire 
the detfdls of the process, and will now expuin the why and 
wherefore of the more important parts of the operation, and 
commence with wasldng the sensitised plate. As a con- 
centrated solution of nitrate of silver coagulates albumen, 
the object is to evenly dilute the bath on the surface of 
the i^te to & jjoint that does not produce this effect, at the 
same time going as little beyond as possible. This deddera- 
turn is arrived at by using the prescribed quantity of water 
in the rtlanner directed, and will explain the necesnty for 
the uniform dilution ; for on whatever part this does not take 
place, the albumen is partly coagulated, and rarious lines and 
marbly stains appearon developing ; if, on the other liand,-more 
water is used, the silver left will be too Httle to form with 
the albumen a sufficiently sensitive film. It is rather a 
disputed point, whether albumen merely acts mechanically 
as a coating, or enters into combination with the nitrate of 
silver. My time has latterly been too fhlly occupied to 
enable me to ascertain this by direct ^-experiments, but there 
are many things that cause me to consider the latter to be 
the case ; and, taking this for granted, the process, as well 
as the great sensitiveness of plates |]irepared by it, are 
easily explained in the following manner: — ^During the 
formation of the iodide of silver, when the plate is in the 
nitrate bath, the pores of the collodion are filled with 
the bath ; when the water is poured on for dfluting that 
on the surfjBice, as it is specifically lighter than the solu- 
tion, it does not, in the short time it is allowed to remain on 
unite with or dilute the portion in the pores; but when 
albumen is poured on, of a density near or equal to the silver 
solution, andthelatteralsohaving an affinityforit, union takes 
place, and the whole -pares are filled with a coagulated sensi- 
tive compound, which is not disturbed by the gentle washing 
used for removing the albumen in excess. The dark marks 
experienced when developing a plate that has had albumen 
poured on before being properly washed, after sensitising, also 
confirm this view of it ; the coagulated sensitive compound, 
remaining in a thin stratum firmly on the surface, is not 
removed with the gentle after- washing, and so shows itself 
during development. It is necessary that the water used 
for Washing should not, during any part of the process, be 
allowed to fall with force on any part of the plate, or a non- 
sensitive patch or patches will appear on development. It is 
also necessary that the hands should be perfectly firee from 
silver solution when handling plates with idbumen on them, 
and vice versd ; a good plan Is to have a basin of water, and 
dip the fingers in, and wipe tJiem after each part of the 
operation, taking the precaution to use one hand for 
hAndline the plate when the silver solution is oli, and the 
other when albumen is on. 

It must not be thought, because I have entered so fully 
into particulaiis, that tiie process is tedious, or difficult 
in manipulation. I could, if necessary, show it to be the 
moBt easy and siB^ of all the preservative pffoeeoMB, tod a 
10 X 8 plate has, to my knowledge, been peifectly prepared 
in three minutes from the time of taking it in hand^ to 
placing it on end to dry. 

Leamington^ October 19M, 1858. 



URANIUM PRINTING PROCESS. 

BY M. HAUDOY. 

In Ko. d of this paper a reference was made to the {urooees 
of obtaining uranium proo& employed br M. Haodoy. He 
says : — " I prepare my paper wiui the gelatiiie and nitarate of 
unmium, in accordance with the ins^ctions giv^i by M. 
de la Blanehere. After exposure, I use the aceto-nitrate of 
Bilrer bath used lbrn^;ative piooft upon paper, lor derefep- 
ing. The exposure to the sun varies, according to the 



natute of the sHde, from one lo ten ml&iite^, bbt shiMM to 
so long, that thirty to forty seconds in the batb akyrd 
mentioned i^ocdd make €ie proof complete. I tliai take it 
out, and lay it ki the following bath : — 

loo part*. 

.;. 9 

2 



Water 

Proto-ffolphate of iron 
Acetic acid 



The picture acquires great vigour in this bath, and appears, 
so to speak, to come out from the substance of the paper to 
appear on the surface. In fact, the nitrate of uranium 
proofs that have not undergone this reaction, are only good 
as transparent views— the very opposite being the case with 
the pictures that have been submitted to the action of the 
iron bath. If the exposure to the sunshine has been too pro- 
longed, it will be necessary to wash the proof slightly on 
removing it from the diver bath before submitting it to the 
iron bath. On coming. ffom the iron bath, the proo& have 
a sepia tint, more or less intense ; they are du'kened by 
means of the chloride of gold (perchloride of gold, 1, distilled 
water, 1000) ; washings must be repeated in several waters. 
The proofs presented to the French Society have no other 
object than to Aow the results of this process, which, better 
tlian any other, gives a faithful representation of the na- 
tive. The action of the iron bath being, rather rapid, it is 
necessary to have a dish full of water beside it, m which 
to plunge the print when it has acquired sufficient vigour. 
This point shoiud be a little exceeded when it is intended to 
submit it to the action of the chloride of gold.'* 



A Guide to painting Photographic Portraits^ §r. By A. N. 
RiNTOUL. Third Edition. London: J. Barnard, 339, 
Oxford-street. 

The subject of tintinp; or colouring photographs is one 
which wifl doubtless interest the great majority of our 
readers, as mdst photographers have, at one time or other, 
been deHghted by some choice specimen of colouring, or 
disgusted by an unnatural daub, in which the only thing 
which the painter accomplished was, to lose the resemblance. 
In tinting photographs, too much caution cannot be 
observed in preserving the fidelity of the likeness, the one 
thing to which all else should be subservient ; and it cannot 
but be a matter of re^fret that \erj pretty pictures, but yvith 
the fatal fault of being unlike, are everywhere to be seen, 
and are too often admired. As far as light and shade 
are concerned, the painter cannot hope to improve upon 
the photograph ; he has only to supply that in which our art 
is deficient — colour, and the stone-like picture becomes 
life-like. These remarks are occasioned by the issue of 
a new edition of the above little work, containing a 
complete description of the different processes, viz., water 
colour, powder colour, oil cobur, &c. The work contains 
directions for the preparation of the paper ; for making the 
different tints required ; for the use of the photographic 
water colours; a few hinta on dry tinting; and Iwief in- 
structions on oil painting. It is written clearly, and con- 
tains explicit directions as to the mode of procedure, from 
the taking of the photograph to the finishing stroke of the 
peudl. A series of diagraois accompany the work, showing 

Eof the different tints req[uired, and the shadow colours 
ig over them, illustrating the effect of glazing ; also, 
>mpounded fiesh colours. 
We must refier our readers to our advertising columns iat 
particulars of the photograi^iio water colours, which have 
t>een prepared as an aoconapaniment to this little work. 
The box consistB of twenty-otie of the most useful tints. In 
the ease d the Urtist who has but Utile time to devote exdu- 
sively to oolouringt they cannot fieiil to be of the highest 
value, as he wiU fiid rsady to bis hand the appropriate tints 
for his wdrk, woi«h wiU obviate the low iji timeoecasioii«d by 
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th« injstttfe of 06Tei^ «oloiiK, t^ conbiBaticm of which, 1^ 
reqtdres experience and knowledge; and the pn)f6SBional 
cofcrist, though he may not dnd, pwhapsy all the tints he 
requites, will find many with which he cannol ewUy dis- 
peoBe. 

H ATUBK OF THR METALS. 

(ChntHweA) 

Mercury is a metal which, nnHke others, reqaires no heat 
to fnse it : indeed, except under artificial drcnmstances, we 
only see it in a liquid form. It can, however, be solidified 
by reducing it to a very low temperature — a circumstance 
which occurs spontaneously in Siberia in the winter, as well 
as in one or two other parts of the world. As a solid it may 
be cut with a knife, and is rery rfightly malleable. The 
temperature at which it freezes is 40*^ below zero, and at 
660* above it it boils and evaporates. Its volatility, how- 
ever, is such that on exposure to the atmosphere at ordinary 
temperatures it gives off vapours ; as may be easily demon- 
strated by placing a piece of gold over mercury, in which 
situation it will speedily whiten, from the combination of 
ihe vapours of the mercury with the gold, for which metal it 
has a great affinity : so great indeed that, when combined, they 
can only be separated by submitting the metals to a high 
temperature, when the mercury is vmatilised. It combines 
with oxygen in two portions, forming protoxide and peroxide 
of mercury, the latter of which, composed of 8 parts. of 
oxygen to 100 of the metal, may be ol^ned by boiling it 
for a considerable time in contact with air or oxygen. It 
combines with chlorine in two proportions, the lesser combi- 
nation prodacing the chlorine commonly known as calomel, 
which is formed of 18 parts of chlorine to 100 of the metal ; 
and. the other, composed of 86 parts of chlorine to 100 of 
the metal, producing the bichloride of mercury — generally 
denominated corrosive sublimate — ^which is used in photo- 
graphic oi>erations for whitening direct positives on glass. 
The principal use of mercury in photography is to develop 
daguerrean plates ; which is aocomplishdd by heating the 
mercury to a temperature of about 140^, when it gives off* 
vapours which settle upon the plate, and the picture 
gradually becomes visible. 

Platinum is a metal which nossesses many qualities that 
would render it extremely useml in photographic manipu- 
lations, but its scardtv, and consequent hi^prrice, make its 
employment inadmissible in the way in which it would be of 
the most use, viz., in the formation of utensils which would 
be aKke unaffected by heat or cold, or by almost any 
chemical agents, agtta reqia excepted. Platinum, dissolv^ 
in this liqidd and the solution evaporated to dryness over a 
gentle fire, yields a reddish brown salt in crystals ; this is 
the bichloricle of platinum — which, as it attracts moisture 
fi^3m the air, should be kept in a well-stoppered bottle. 
The bichloride of platinum is sometimes used as a substitute 
for the chloride of gold in toning pictures. M. de Caranza 
was one of the first who empk^ed this substance for the, 
purpose, and his method wiD be found described at length 
in the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society of 
1856. There is a form of this metal which is termed spongy 
platinum, which, on account of Its singular prcmerties, we 
win describe here, although it does not bear directly on 
photography. It is prepared in the following mimner : — A 
piece ot platinum is dinolved in a mixture of nitric and 
hydrochlotic acids with the assistance of heat, and to this 
solution la added a solution of chloride of ammonium as long 
as it continues to precipitate anything. The precipitate 
must be collected by filtering, and washed in water, and then 
dried in the air. A little of this powder heated in the flame 
of a spirit lamp becomes incandescent ; it is then allowed to 
coot, when it can be used in the following manner: — Apieceof 
it fdaced at a little distance from the orifice of a tube through 
which hydix>geD is passed, and a jet of this gas being 



directed upon it, it becomes red-hot, and sets fire to the 

hydrogen. This may be done, with a like ^result, seviiral 

tunes, bnt eventually the sponge ceases to be affected by it. 

(To he contimued.) 



Acetate of Lime, — is formed by dissolving oarbo- 
nate of lime in dilute acetic acid, and evaporating. It 
crystallises in silky needles which are very soluble in 
water, and effloresce partially in the air at ordinary 
temperaturea This salt has been recommended by M. 
Le Gray, as an addition to the gallic acid bath for 
developing paper negatives : it causes the picture to 
develop very rapidly. Addition of acetate of lime to 
water admits of a larger quantity of gallic acid being 
dissolved in it. If added in too large quantities in 
propoi-tion to the gallic acid, the decomposition will be 
too mpid, and the pictures will darken all over. 

Acetate of Lead, — is prepared on the large scale 
by acting upon mctallio load or its oxide with vinegar. 
The crude product is purified by solution in water 
acidulated with vinegar, and crystallised. It is usually 
met with in commerce in the form of a confused mass 
of crystals resembling loaf sugar ; this and the slightly 
sweet taste which it possasses, have given rise to its 
common name of sugar of lead. It dissolves freely in 
water, and Sir John Herschel has carefully examined 
the photographic firoi>erties of its solution, both in the 
IH)sitive and negative processes. If iLSed strong, in 
conjunction with iodide of potassium and nitrate of 
silver in the calotyi>e process, it has the property of 
increasing somewhat the sensitiveness. Further ex- 
periments however, are, necessary before it can be 
decided whether the advantages attending its use are 
not counterbalanced by other disadvantages. The 
addition of a small quantity to the pyrogallio acid de- 
veloping solution used in the collodion process, causes 
the pictures to be of a purplish tinge. Mr. Hunt states 
that paper soaked in a solution of acetate of lead, and, 
when dry, washed over with a neutral aolation of 
chloride of gold, becomes brownish-yellow, and acquires 
a slight though peculiar sensitiveness to light. The 
first action of light has rather the efifect of whitening 
the paper by discharging the original colour, and causing 
it to become a pale gray tint, which by further expo- 
sure increases to a dark slate colour. I^ however, it 
be removed from the light when not darker than a 
moderate ash gray, and held in a current of steam, the 
part acted on by the light immediately darkens to a 
deep purple. Immersion in boiling water has a similar 
effect Acetate of lead has also been recommended as 
an addition to the gallic acid developing solution in 
the paper process, as a means of increasing the rapidity 
of the development ; it is, however, liable to stain the 
paper. Acetate of lead is also used in conjunction 
with hyposulphite of soda to form a colouring bath for 
positives on paper ; its action will be explained under 
that head. 

Acetate of lead in conjunction with gallic acid forms 
one of the most powerful developing agents for collodion 
negatives. By its means a coflodion plate which has 
received only ht^f the exposure necessaiy to be given 
when pyrogallic acid is employed, maybe developed 
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into an intense n^ative. The process is the invention 
of M. Frank, and is as follows : — 

The plate, having been coated with collodion and 
rendered sensitive in the ordinary way, is to be exposed 
in the camera for about half the ordinary time of ex- 
posure ; on removing it to the dark room, pour over it 
a saturated solution of gallic acid in distilled water, to 
which a few drops of alcohol have been added, to make 
it flow better over the plate. Then put into the de- 
veloping glass about six or eight drops of a solution of 
acetate of lead (strength about 30 or 40 grains to the 
ounce) and pour the gallic acid which is on the surfiax^ 
of the plate back, so as to mix the two solutions 
together; these wiU become nulky, when pour the 
mixture back over the plate, and the development will 
commence at once, and in the course of a few minutes 
will have attained the intensity requisite for a good 
n^ative. 

{To h0 cofUinmed.) 



V. — ^THB DARK ROOM. 

Q, What do photographers mean by the " dark room ? " 
A. Thej apply the term, " dark room,'' to the place in 
which most of their chemical preparations are conducted, 
and from which it is necessary to exclude the light. 

Q. Must all light be excluded ? 
^. It is only necessary to exclude the chemical rays of 
light — namely, those whose influence would act upon the 
pr^ared surfaces used in photographic operations. 

Q, How is it possible to exclude the chemical rays if light 
is, in any degree, admitted ? 

A. Light, as we have already stated, is compound, and not 
simple. A ray of white light not only contains aeyean 
colours, as exhibited in the soli^ spectrum, but contains three 
distinct principles — namely, heat, light, and actinism, or 
that principle oy which chemical effects are produced. We 
may admit to any place the illuminating power ot light, 
and at the same time exclude its chemical influence. This 
is done by making the li^ht to pass through a medium which 
will not transmit the actmic rays. 

Q. What medium can be employed for this purpose ? 
A. Orange-cobured glass. A piece of oran|;e-coloured 
glass, about a foot square, will admit sufficient hght for all 
practical purposes ; but great care must be taken that by no 
chink or hole white liffht is admitted. 

Q. Would it not be equally side, and more simple, to 
exclude the solar light altogether, and conduct the chemical 
pr^)arations by artificial hght? 

A. This may be done, but it is less secure and less con- 
venient than the plan already named. There is a certain 
amount of actinic influence in artificial light ; and the 
obscure, unsteady, and insufficient light givai by a candle 
or lamp, is likely to occasion more trouble and annoyance ; 
whereas the light admitted through an orange-coloured 
glass is steady, and, as the eye soon becomes accustomed to 
tiie semi-obscuritv which it gives to the room, the operation 
may be oondocted with fiidhty . 

Q. What should be the dimensions of a dark room ? 
A, This depends almost entirely on the operator. It 
ehould neither be so small as to inconvenience his operations, 
nor too large to render everything readily accessible. The 
chief thing to be sought is, a room which will admit of your 
operating with freedom, arranging your materials me- 
thodically, and from which the light can be effectuaUy 
excluded. 

Q. Will not the light enter by the door? 

4. A thick curtain, running on a rod with rings, should 



be placed just within the entrance, and drawn across in* 
mediatelv the door is dosed. 

Q. What other adaptation is required? 

A. The room shoola be fitted up conveniently with a table 
on which the preparation may be conducted, and with shelreB 
for the arrangement c^ the materials. It is best to set aside 
one portion of the room for the preparation oi the semitiTe 
surmoes, and another for the devdoping process. Method in 
this respect is in the highest degree desirable. 

Q. Is it not necessary to have a plentiful supply of water ? 

A. Yes, this is very essential, especially in the develofang 
process ; and, therefore, the part of the room chosen for that 
operation should be fitted with a water tap, sink, waste ppe, 
&c. 

Q. Is the water used in the developing process, and in 
fixing proo&, of any subsequent use ? 

A. As it neceesarily contains a considerate quantity of 
nitrate of sQver, it is bad economy to throw it away ; the 
silver is precipitoted by the reducing agents, and settles at 
the bottom of the vessels employed, so that it is easily 
removable. 

Q, May the same vessels be used for different purposes ? 

A. Each glass, eadi funnel, each wash-tray, should be 
empbyed for one purpose only. And everything in your 
laboratory should hie distinctiy labelled. 

Q, What apparatus is required in the dark room ? 

A, This, of course, depends on the process you adopt ; but 
earthenware dishes, or gutta-percha trays, glass funnd^ 
measuring glasses, apothecaries' scales and weights, glass 
stirring rods, and a good supply c^ chemicals are essentiaL 
Everything must be kept in good order : all your chemicals 
r^y to your hand, all your apparatus scrupulously dean. 
Photography will yield no satis&ctory result to a cardeas or 
indifferent operator. The art demands the ezerdae of 
method, nicety, and cleanliness. 

{To be cofUmued,) 



PORTABLE CAMERA AND DEVELOPING BOX.* 

VBOK MB. T. BjUUtBTT, XUGATB. 

The dark chamber Fig. 3 (section) is a box made of 
d^ (say f indi thick). The bock 
and front pieces are 5} inches wide, 
the side peces 2 inches, and made to 
screw on to Uie ends of the back and 
firont pieces ; all are 4 inches high, 
and cut out at the bottom as at a &, 
Fig. 8, so that when put together 
they form the projection (&) to- fit 
into the cell at the top of the camera, 
and also to fit the baths. The flange, 
S a, rests on the camera* and bath box, 
and helps to exclude the Hght. Inside 
the box at G are deep grooves cut in 
the thickness of the wood for the shutter S to slide into, to 
exclude the hght when tiie dark chamber is out of the camera 
or bath box. The centre of each side of the box (dark 
chamber) must have a Y groove fitted correspcmding with 
the centre of the cell in the camera, when placed in it, for 
the plates to shde in. Covering the box is a black silk ba^ 
linea with yellow silk, which must be long enough, beyonid 
the top of thd box, to contain the plate when it is drawn up 
and rests on the cksed shutter S (see fig. 8). The lower edse 
of that part of the box whi^ goes into the baths should be 
well vaniished ^th ^rit varmsh, or covered with a thin 
layer of marine glue ; the grooves also. The modus operandi 
is as follows : Having spread on the ground a square of the 
black glazed doth lined with white, to keep all the appaialvs 

* C(ratinii«d flrom p. 80. 
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in Ti«iw, and to coyer it in case of rain. Having takenf ont 
the plate box, I screw the camera on to the tripod stand 
through a hole in the case ; then slide in the thin piece of wood 
(6), and put the piece (5) into its place, screw in the 
mses and place the focnsing glass through the cell in the 
camora, so that the back of it tonches the raised back of (5^ 
Having focussed the object, take ont the glass and slide in 
the back shutter. Then take the baths out of the box, put 
the clamps into the lid, and reverse the box. The baths are 
then put into their respective ceUs, and the tops lightly put 
over to protect the contents from dust. Then take a plate 
firom the plate box and sliding it into the " dark chamber " 
Twhich should have a mark on the silk to show the front), 
usten it with the clip (9), the end is then pushed out of the 
chamber, and having been wiped quite dean, the coUodion 
is poured on and the chamber unmediately placed in the bath 
S. When the ^te is sensitised it is drawn up and the 
shutter closed. Then placing it in the cut or cell in the top 
of the camera the plate is puuied down to touch the back of 
the piece (5^ (which can be felt) ; it is then exposed, and 
after being drawn up, and the shutter closed, the chamber is 
then placM in the bath D. When the plate is developed, 
which should be almost immediately if the baths are in good 
working order, especial care must be taken not to draw it 
up again, but the clip must be removed and the chamber 
taken out of the bath, leaving the plate in it. If found not 
sufficiently developed it maybe returned to the bath, resting 
the top against the plate to keep out dust. I find no pre- 
judicial change takes place after development, though 
examined in the sunlight before fixing. The plate is then 
washed, fixed with the hypo., well waimed, and returned to 
the plate box, coUodion end upwards. If plenty of water be 
not at hand, the fixing may be deferred, but the developer 
must be washed off. The collodion used should have been 
iodised some time, as it gives denser negatives than fresh 
collodion ; two drops of pure glycerine uiould be added to 
each ounce. The silver bath should consist of 80 grains 
Jiised nitrate silver to the ounce of distilled water. The 
bath must be saturated with iodide of silver by immersing 
a plate coated on both sides with freshly iodized col- 
lodion, leaving it in the bath all night. The developer 
30 srains protosulphate of iron, and 4 grains citric acid 
to the ounce distilled water. It is most important that the 
sHver bath should be kept strictly neutral. K at all acid 
the negatives will be thin and streaky. It should be tested 
with blue litmus paper, and if found to redden the paper, it 
must be neutralised by adding one minim of a saturated 
solution of carbonate of soda in distilled water to each ounce 
of the bath, or less if only slightly acid. The baths must be 
filtered till quite clear. Both baths should be filtered occa- 
sionally, and when goin^ any distance, the liquids might be 
carried in bottles holdmg a couple of ounces more than 
required for the baths, which should not be filled for use 
hi^ier than will cover the scratch across the plate, otherwise 
the bottom of the dark chamber would touch the liquid, 
which it is better it should not do. Both ends of the plate 
may be made available by covering the finished n^;ative 
wiui gutta percha dissolved in benzole, care being taken not 
to sUde the clip off when removing it. 



PAGES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OP A TRAVELLING 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Sir, — ^I am very glad to see that you do not exclude from 
the " Photographic News " matter of general interest, even 
although it does not point out the superiority (often imagi- 
nary) of one process over another, or the relative advantages 
or disadvantages of the dry coUodion process. Of course, as a 
photographer, I do not undervalue the importance of these 
subjects; on the contrary, it is because I find so much 
matter for serious reflection in the " Photographic News," 
that it is a relief to my mind to turn to the narratives of per- 
sonal experience which occasionally appefur in it. Besides, it is 
easy to perceive thatan advantage is derived from publitJiing 



these papers, apart from the mere pleasure which your 
readers may derive from their perusaL lliey encourage a man 
to persevere in his att^npts to obtain views of oeautiful 
scenery or monuments, under circumstances of difficulty 
which would, in all probability, induce him to content 
himself with obtaining pictures which, if they were loss 
interesting, would have tne recommendation of being more 
accessible, when he feels that, if ho has anything to say, 
there is a channel open to him, by means of which he may 
address thousands of more or less interested people, instead 
of those alone, whom he meets by his own firesiae. 

I have myself travelled some hundreds of mUes with the 
camera^ not simply with the object of obtaining photo- 
graphs, but sometimes on business which rendered the pos- 
session of the camera of ^reat value to me ; and, on other 
occasions, for pleasure, which was greaUy heightened by the 

r>wer of bringing away pictures of the more striking scenes 
visited. Indeed, there are few portions of the continent 
with which I am not more or less fEuniliar ; and I will, with 
your permission, and with the assistance of my note-book, 

f* ve your readers some account of a few of my wanderings, 
do not imagine that they will be read with the same inte- 
rest as those of your Algerine correspondent, who has the 
advantage of being on comparatively untrodden ground; 
but, on the other hand, they shall not be mere catalogues of 
collodions, papers, and processes. It is somewhere related 
of a Scotchman, tiiat he wrote a part of a tragedy, and took 
it to Garrick for his opinion ; who returned it to the author, 
and advised him not to finish it, as his talent did not lie in 
that way. The author took the advice, and went home and 
wrote the two first acts of a comedy ; which he hastened to 
submit to Garrick, thinking that he must be successful this 
time, but was again told that his talent did not lie that way ; 
upon which he exclaimed, in a tone of surprise, — ** Whjr, 
David, didn^t you teU me that my talents did not lie m 
tragedy?" "Yes;" replied Garrick, "but I did not say 
they lay in comedy." " Oh ! but, — " exclaimed the Scotch- 
man, "if»they don't lie there, where the de'il do they lie, 
mon ? " Now I do not, like the North Briton, imagine that 
I have any particular talent for the grave or the gay ; but I 
merely {uropose to give a simple statement of what I saw and 
did most interesting to me, on my photographic tours. 

About four years ago I supplied myself with an ample 
stock of necessaries for all photographic purposes, and left 
England, with the ultimate mtention of going to Hungary ; 
but, with ample time at my disposal, to visit any places of 
interest on the road. My first photographs were made at 
Bruges ; almost every street of wnich contains a building or 
buildings capable of tempting one to pitch the camera. It 
has also the advantage of possessing a number of idle vaga- 
bonds, who swarm about you at the railway station, and 
insist upon showing you the town, and who can easily be 
made available for transporting the materials requisite to 
enable you to gratify the temptation. I would, nowever, 
advise any photographer who may follow my example, to 
adopt the same precautions to guarantee the safety of their 
solutions as I did. I had every bottle carefully cased in 
gutta percha, rising nearly level with the top of the bottle, 
and with a sUdfng cover of the same material, both of a 
sufficient thickness to preserve the bottles from damage, 
whether tossing about m a railway carrage, or in ihe care- 
less hands of a porter ; and, even in the event of a bottle 
being broken, liUle, if any, of the solution could escape. 

The whole of the bottles, camera, &c., fitted closely into a 
strong leather case, like a portmanteau, with straps, by 
means of which it could be fastened to the back of a mule, 
or fitted to a man's shoulders. I may here remark, that 
nothing is so likely to cause vexation to a man who proposes 
to make a photographic tour in unfrequented parts of the con- 
tinent as the possession of one of tnoee so called portable 
cameras, so limited in its capacity that an accident to one of 
the bottles (irreparable in such a case) may eflfectually destroy 
all possibihty of his carrying out his intention. After 
all, the portability is onty a question of degree ; if you 
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owry a jonrseif it becomes heaty befote yofo hare gone Uf 
a miie, said if yoa hire a nian to earry it for yoa, it may jtnt 
as wdl be ten ponnds heayier. Certainly where a man is in 
the hilbit of *^ taking Mb camera in his hand, and sallying 
fortii in search of the piotoresqae/* as a recent photographic 
publication has it, it becomes an object of importance to 
reduce the weight of the apparatus as for as possible ; but 
this appears to me a very unsatis&ctory mode of proceeding. 
The plan I have almost allirays adopted has been, to visit 
the neighbourhood of the hotel or inn where I have been 
staying, and mark the spots which interested me most ; and 
then one day with the camera has generally enabled me to 
get aU the views worth having ; and, as I generally hired a 
horse to cany my apparatus, I have been able, by starting 
very early in the morning, to take views nearly twenty 
miks apart on the same day. Another advantage attending 
this idan was, that 1 knew exactly where water was to Iw 
found; which, as I almost invariably use wet collodion, 
some advantage. 

I dare say most trafdling photographers have adopted a 
similar contrivance for carrying wat^ under similar circum- 
stances; butf in case any <h your readers may not, I 
will JQSt mention that, before leaving England I got made 
for me a strong waterproof bag, or rather bottle, capaUe 
of holding a gallon of water ; a narrow steap round the 
mouth effectually prevented the escape of the liquid, and a 
second strap and buckle served to suspend it. in this way 
I could either take enough water to last me all day ; or just 
sufficient to eerfe until I reached a spot where I could obtain 
a £r^ supply. Perha|)e, while on the subject, I may as 
wcdl say that my tent is one of my own invention ; and is, 
in my opinicm, infinitely better than those in general use. In 
the nrst t»lace, I abandoned the tripod, and instead thereof, 
I substituted an upright hollow cylinder of brass, jointed 
like a fishing rod, with the exception of the second joint, 
which works up and down like the tube of a telescope, and 
is fixed at any height by means of a screii*r. The oottom 
joint was furmshed with a spike about five inches long, for 
thrusting in the ground ; and the top joint had five thin 
iron arms, proiecting at right angles from its summit when 
in use, but which could be lowered, precisely in the same 
manner as an umbrella, when not in use. From the sides of 
two of these arms there hung two flat pieces of iron, about 
half an inch in width, the bottoms of which were curved at 
right angles, so as to slide under two flat staples at the sides 
of the camera, which was thus held in a peri^tly firm and 
immoveable position.* The tent covering was a voluminous 
mackintosh wrapper, lined throughout with a light yellow 
woollen material. AVhen I used it as a wrapper, the lower 
part was looped up, but when 1 used it as a tent, this was 
let dowui and fastened to the ground by thin steel pegs 
attached to the tent, about four inches from the bottom. 
The advantages of this tent were, lightness, the fadhty with 
which it could be put together, its usefulness when not in 
use as a tent, asid its greater capaciousness when in use as 
such. I have spent in it, in company of two friends, many hoim 
thoroughly pttitected from the rain, which was descending 
in torrents; and perhaps some who read these lines may 
remember when they, four in number, were indebted to a 
photographer^s tent, in the lower Pyrenees, for two hours' 
shelter from a storm, which would have drenched them to 
the skin in two minutes. On more than one occasion I have 
spent the night in it, from preference ; in order to avoid the 
nasty, dose-smelling, vermm-haunted bedroom of an Italian 
road-side public-house. .Nor is it vermin alone one has 
to dread in these plaoes ; t slept, quite recently, in a room at 
an inn where a guest had first stabbed the landlord, and 
then thrown his £>dy out of window. The occurrence was 
a stran||e one. The guest had been drinking freely, and 
had IbcSishly ^wn a considerable sum of nuMiey he had in 
his poflsession ; which so excited the cupidity of the landlord^ 



iho^ he arran^Bd irith his son to mwder hte, and throw Ui 
body oilt of window ; the son^s share in ihe inuMtotkii was 
to be Hmited to the digging the grave, and burying the 
body. From some cause or other the intended victim be- 
came suspicious of evil designs oa the part of his boat, tmd 
determined on going to b^ without undreflnng. Abovt 
midnight he woke out of a hght dose, and saw a daik figure 
steaUng towards his bedside, in whose hand lie ootid diMB- 
guish &e glimmering of what he took to be a knife. With- 
out waiting to be attacked, he spang from the bed upon 
the would-be assassin, wrenched the dagger firom his haad, 
and, without a word being uttered by either of th«n, tiie 
landlord sunk to the ground, stabbed to the heart with kk 
own Ireapon. Fearful that there might be oihers not fat eff 
waiting to assist in his removal, the guest crept quietly to 
the window, and opened it, with the intention of dropping 
down and making his escape ; but the moment he opened the 
window, he heard a man who was beneath it tell him to 
make haste and throw the body out, as the grave was quite 
ready. Taking the hint, he went to the bed, drew the 
sheets off, and wrapped the dead body of the landlord in 
them very carefully, and then lowered it out of window into 
the arms of the son. His next step was to walk quietJy to 
the street door and let himself out, and then to hasten to 
the police station, where he related what had happened, and 
was accompanied back to the inn by a party of the noboe, 
who found the son in the very act of throwing the oirt im 
the hole upon his own father's body. He was compelled to 
dig the body out, and ^as directed to open ihe sheets; 
when, to his horror and consterbation, he found that he had 
got the wrong man. He confessed the plot at onoe, but had 
not been hanged when I was there. Acdkients of this sort 
are rare, as far as we know; but when we consider how 
many families there are, one of whose members has disan- 
peared, and been no more heard of, the thought nattiraDy 
suggests itself — what has become of them ? I would therefore 
advise any photographer who proposes making a solitary 
trip to an unfrequented part of the continent, to provide 
himself with a revolver as a means of protection, it occu- 
pies little space, and is ^' material guarantee" for the safety 
of one's property. I have never foimd it necessary yet to 
make use of mine ; and, indeed, I am afraid that whatever 
danger I was in, I should not have the heart to take the 
life of a fellow-creature. It is possible, though, that the 
sight of it may have saved me firom the neceeaty of using it, 
for when I have found myself ill a solitary glen, I have 
always displayed it conspicuously to any ruffianbr-looking 
fellow I may have observed approaching ; and I have met 
with a few under such circumstances. Such ridu as these, 
however, are not worth a thought, in comparison with the 
pleasure to be derived from visiting foreign countries wil^ 
the camera. . Some of the happiest hours of my life have 
been owing to my travelling with that instrument. It has 
been a passport to many a ^wing-room in country honeeB, 
which, otherwise, I should never have seen; and an no 
occasion when I have desired to take a view of an antique 
chateau, and have sent in my card to the proprietor with a 
pohte request to that effect, have I been refused ; and, no 
doubt, my experience resembles that of other photograplurt 
among my countrymen. In these cases it is an advantage 
to be alone, and a foreigner. Viator. 



*W^ may poMlbly miymiderstaiid Um Above deicription of oar eorre- 
spondent** camera-stAndi but it seems to ut A rather ahuky couoem, and 
uftworthy of Tuioil'8 taxuCL iagenvity. 



The "Pabfait" Steheoscopb. — tVe have recently had 
submitted to us a stereoscope bearing the above title; and 
though, in these days of progress, it would be rather rash for us 
to say that it r^ly is perfect, yet it so far surpasses any that we 
have seen in the matter of portability and compactnesiS, that we 
have no hesitation in prtmouncing it to be the best in those 
respects yet invented : for more complete particulars we munt 
refer to the advertisement in another part of our paper. 

The Daittf News announces that Nadar, the weU-kfiotm 
Fi^nch photographer, is about to take a bird'S-eye view of Bttis 
from a balloon, 1^ means of the camera. 
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VOBTd tOKDON PflOTOORAPHTC ASSOCIATION, MTDDELTOIT 
HALL, ISLINGTON.— WBDKESDAT, OCTOBE* 2YtH, 1868. 

IIe. Babbeb read a paper " On the Causes of Failure in the 
Oxjmel Process." He used three vertical haths—one fbr the 
nitrate, another for the washing, and another fbr the oxymel ; 
and in the last only he traced a faihire. In one case, it con- 
tained iron, producing a misty, fbggy development, which might 
be increased in intensity to any amount ; but the picture re- 
mained, as it were, buried beneath it. Whelher that emanated 
from impurity in the charcoal used for bleaching the hooey, or 
was contained in the gutta percha of the nitrate bath, he failed 
to discover, though he discovered an excrescence of metallic 
sOver on one part of the nitrate bath ; thus proving the pre- 
sence of a base metal. By both changing the bath and abolish- 
ing the use of charcoal, he got over that difficulty. The 
ordinary source of iron in the oxjrmel arises, Mr. Barber says, 
from making it in an iron boOer itnperfectly tinned. Mr. B.'s 
method is first to mix some chalk with water, then add it 
to the honey, and toil ; afler which 4ttm it into a deep ves^, 
and when cold, pour off from the grosser sediitient. Again 
heated and clarified with white of eggs, it will run rapidly and 
brightly through a strainer or paper filter ; after which, it is 
converted into oxymel by the addition of acetic acid. Almost 
every aampfe of hotiey gives an acid re-aotion to test-paper, 
probably derived, in the first instance, from' 1 he fumes of 
sulphur used in the destruction of the bees. The object for 
adding the chalk is to neutralise this, and prevent its attack- 
ing the i^paratus in which it is made; it is alyo of im- 
portance in brightening the product. The slightest trace of 
iron is highly detrimental. In another case, his oxymel bath 
contained nitric acid. In the spring of this year he took a 
few pictures quite equal to ativ he expected to obtain from a 
preservative process. After three or four months, he found 
that with the same ox}Tnel he could get no density, and only a 
plate with unmistakeable nitric acid symptoms. In spite of 
the washing, some nitrate of silvet will find it3 wsy into the 
oxymel bath ; and it being a property of nitrate of silver, ia 
contact with light and organic matter, to become reduced, it 
was evident that operation had been gmng on, for his honey 
had become much darkened in colour; consequently, an eqtii. 
valtDt of nitrio acid must at the same time have been Uberated^ 
or entered into some other mol^ular arrangement productive 
of the same effect. He neutralised that by dissolving some 
chalk in acetic acid, adding the resulting acetate of lime, which 
completely righted it. Probably acetate of magnesia would be 
a better addition, it being a more deliquescent salt. Any 
alkaline acetate mny be emplojed for the purpose ; the nitric 
acid of course unites with the base, setting free the acetic acid. 
Mr. Barber produced several pictures in illustration of his 
facts. 

Some discussion ensued, and the chairman then produced 
some specimens of Fothergiirs process by Mr. Morley. 

Db. Eiley then addressed the meeting at considerable length 
upon the method of saturating the colk>mon film with albumen. 
He related the results of many experiments, and stated that 
albumen, which had hitherto " been considered an accelerator, 
had now, in hu hands, become a retarder of the actinic rays. 
It struck the Doctor that that was because the albumen filled 
up the pores, so to speak, of the collodion film, thus causing 
the film to become less " ftmeinral'* and depriving the actinic 
rays of their fbrmcr power. The Doctor knew that nitrate of 
nlVer had the power of coagulating the albumen ; and the 
thought struck him that, if he was to take the collodion al- 
hftm^used plate, reimmerce it in that bath, and ultimately wash 
il with distilled water» that he should restore the ttruetwral 
condition of the film ; he tried the experiment, and the plate 
(which was before almost inactive in the camera) produced a 
negative in fifteen seconds by an ordinary quioier-plate lens, 
— tiie light being at the time unfavourable, the result was 
marvellous — the sensitiveness of the plate was perfectly 
restored. The Doctor then explained his many experiments 
with iodides. The metallic iodides had the property of 
coagulating albumen^ which the alkaline had not. He then 
iodued some collodion with iodide of cadmium, and id 
otiier respects followed the formula of Mr. I^tiMgiU^ and 



obtained a n^gatiw in 10 seconds, With blisters. He then tried 
3-4th8 iodide of cadmium and l-4th iodide of potassium, and 
procured a negative in 6 seconds, with the quarter-pkte'lens 
(wUhoui the second dip), but still having bUsters. He then 
tried whether he could not do without adding any of the iodide 
of cadmium and without plunging his plate in the nitrate 
bath to coagulate his albumen, ana simply plunged it into 
boiling water, which at once coagulated the albumen ; and he 
obtained his negative with 6 seconds* exposure, but liable to 
stains. That, the Doctor thought, proved his theory, that it was 
due to tiie altered structure of the film, aod not to any chemical 
action. The Doctor illustrated his statements l^ negatives. 

Mr. Legg then, after some further discussion, produced a 
contrivance for changing plates in the open air, which was 
extremely simple, lieht, ana inexpensive. 

Mr. HisLOP exhibited his new apparatus for taking portraits 
of children and objects in motion. 

Mr. Bingham then exhibited a plate box, with deep yellow 
glass ends, for the purpose of exhibiting the contents to Custom- 
house officers, without exposing the plates to the light. 

— ♦ — 

Impboyed Self-suppobtino FtNNEL. — There cannot be 
the slightest doubt but that nearly all photographers have at one 
time or another felt how cumbrous the present funnel-stand is 
when placed upon the laboratory table, where every avaiUble 
inch of space is valuable to enable the operator the more readily 
to have access to the bottlas or instruments which may be neces- 
sary to the successful carrying out of an experiment or opera- 
tion. AVo can easily conceive this to be the case even in a 
laboratory where there is every accommodation, but how much 
more is it felt where the laboratory is small and inconvenient, 
and where every nook and comer is pressed into service. IS'e 
have recently seen a new style of fhnnel-stand, which entirely 
dispenses with the present clumsy machine of wood or iron, it 
is composed of gutta percha. It is a funnel and foot combined 
in one, which can be applied with the greatest ease to filter 
baths into horizontal dishes, without calling into requisition the 
wooden futmel stand. The taper end of the^e funnels is sup- 
pressed to give greater fiieility in cleaning it. The principle 




the utility of which there can be no question, the inventor 
ha^ not reserved to himself any right, but that he has freely 
and generously placed it at the disposal of the photographic 
world ; therefore any photographer who may desire to avail 
himself of this useliil little article of laboratory fhrnitore, can 
at once have one made. We cannot do less than thank its 
contriver Mons. George de Bellio, in the name of the photo- 
graphic world, for his useful and unique idea. 

Hermetically Sealed Tubes fob Collodion. — We have 
had specimens of these tubes forwarded to us, for the par- 
ticulars of which we refer our readers to oiu* advertising 
ooliunns. It will be seen at once that this is an important 
invention for the purpose of enabling us to keep oollodion for 
any length of time, eituer for exportation or otherwise ; and, at 
the same time, it gives us the advantage of having a auantity 
always at hand, which retains all the strength of newly-made 
materiid. The contrivance is very simple. A glass tube is taken 
with a capillary orifice ; it is then filled with the liquid ; after 
which the orifice is sealed liy merely applying it to a ffas jet or 
the flame of a spirit lamp. The advantage of this is, that we can 
always have a supply of good collodion, wliich, our photographic 
readers know, Is not the case where corks or stoppers are used. 

A Relic of the Pbixeyal Cbeation.— In m)eaking of a 
globule of water which has been discovered to be visible iu 
the centre of a hatural crystal, an American contemporary 
remarks : If there is any truth in geology, this water is one of 
the most ancient drops of water in the universe, much more 
ancient, in foct, than the water which overwhelmed the earth in 
the time of Noah. To use the words of Dr. BoucheUe, the 
owtier of the crystal in question^ this drop is one of thAse which 
were veiled in thick darkness when the earth was without «/orm 
and void. The crystal belonging to one of the primitive rooks, 
the water therein eontiiin«d must be primitive als(^ aad would 
thus <lite from the early days of the oreation. 
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TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS THBOUGH TKIXOW GLASS. — GRADU- 
ATED BACKGROUND. 

Sir, — In voL i. p. 61, of the " News," you mention the 
fact of the sensitiye collodion plate being affected through 
four or five thicknesses of yellow glass. I have been long 
under the impression that a plate may be sensitised, de- 
veloped, or even eiqpOBed to sunshine through yellow glass, 
without being in any manner affected. For several years I 
have prepared plates out of doors, and developed them ; the 
necessary amount of light being admitted to the operating 
room through a single sheet of yellow glass. If the sun 
shines strongly through the yellow window, it has had a 
tendency to create a faint or fogged image; but strongly 
diffused light has never appeared to me te affect the sensi- 
tiveness of the {Jate. I am now working Fothergill's dry 
process, with great success ; and have a portable changing 
apparatus, fitted with yellow ^lass (one thickness), and, 
hitnerto, my plates have been unimpairied by eicposure to the 
yellow light. 

Is this idea a Mlacy? If so, the sooner I find a remedy, 
the safer I shall feel in out-door work. 

A correspondent in your paper wishes to know how a 
light graduated backfi;round may be managed ; let him pro- 
ceed as follows : — ^Tale a negative, and, from that, print a 
positive on thin paper ; cut the figure out with a pair of 
scissors ; blacken both figure and background in th^ sun 
and fix the latter, by gumming the corners, on the face of 
the negative. Print a positive again, and the background 
will be white; put the figure cut out of positive No. 1 
over the figure in positive Ko. 2, and put them in the 
pressure frame ; make a kind of ball (in your hand) of yonr 
pocket handkerchief; expose the positive to the sun, and 
keep moving the handkerchief over so much of the centre of 
the figure as you wish to remain white ; the figure can^t be 
affected through the paper which covers it. If care is 
taken the figure need not be covered, excepting by the 
handkerchief, which must be kept moving in small circles. 

Experience will teach the rest. I learnt this dodge in 
1848, in Grermany. — I am, truly yours, S. S. B. 

P. S. — Another simple way of proceeding is, by having a 
black piece of velvet, with a hole cut in the centre rather 
larger than the lens, hung by the two comers to wires, or 
pieces of wood, fastened to and projecting from the upper 
comers of the camera, the distance between the lens and 
the velvet being about 10 inches. 

A white rag wiU, of coarse, give a white halo to the 
portrait. 

The black velvet gives a black halo, and is improved by a 
white background h&ng fixed behind the sitter. 

[The yellow glass referred to in the article above men- 
tioned, was not the ordinary glass with which dark rooms 
are sometimes glazed ; for tins latterpurpoee a much darker 
variety, dark orange^ is the best. TliQ glass we mentioned 
as having used was very pale amber coloured; and was 
worthless for protecting coUodionplates, as the eroeriments 
there mentioned would show. We are much obHged for 
the information on the subject of backgrounds.] 



BROWIONG OP OALOTTPB PAPER. 

Dear Sir, — ^I am an old hand at calotype, and, like all 
who know that beautiful and simple proceBE^ still entertain 
a strong regard for it, in spite of the numerous dry glass 
processes. Latterly, however, that is, within the past twelve 
months, I have met with an annoyance I was never before 
troubled with, — a tendency to tiie browning of the paper 
even on sensitising, and that during the autumn and winter 
months, and with the most dilute solutions. That this can- 
not be due to anytiiing in the iodising I feel certain, as it 
has occurred not only in paper carefully prepared l^ myself^ 



but also in other samples procured firom tmsiwortiiy sooroes. 
The paper I have always used is Turner^ iodised by the 
single wash, and sunned. I am inclined to attribute the 
matter to some new ingredient introduced into the P^per in 
the later makes, perhaps in the sizing, and which has a 
tendency to decomposition in the presence of the chemicals, 
if you or any of your correspondents can throw any light 
on this, to me, puzzling subject, I should be very much 
obliged. 

I have never met with tins annoyance in Whatman^s 
paper, which works beautifully sharp and dean to look down 
upon, but its granular texture is fatal in the printing 
process. Bobert W. Haix. 

[This is a subject of ereat importance to all paper photo- 
graphers, and we should like to see it well discussed in our 
columns; we have latterly met with somewhat similar 
annoyances. It is well known that French paper, although 
suited to most purposes in photography, will not answer ^r 
the calotyx)e or similar processes. It is Yeary possible that 
English makers, in their desire to make paper which should 
eqiud the French make, 4ave introduced some material as a 
sizcy which produces the above-mentioned deleterious effect.] 



MR. MC CRAW'S PROCESS. 

Sir, — ^The seeing that you are ever ready to assist the un- 
fortunate, and to give advice gratis, induces me to draw 
your attention to your joumal, vol. i. p. 50, where there is 
an account of a cheaper and more permanent wav to prevent 
the fading of photographs. I at once set to work to prepare 
some paper, paying strict attention to the rules laid down ; 
consequentiy a number of yellow sheets were prepared the' 
over-ni^ht, and anxious enough was I for the morning light, 
to test tiie result. I exposed one sheet under a good negative, 
and watched the thing with ea^ eyes, expecting to see the 
rapid change, which was to be m less time than tiie nitrate ; 
but, alas, I was doomed to disappcnntment ! After one h<Hir*8 
exposure there was a fEunt impression ; and I aoc(»dinsly set 
to work with the various washings, and, at last, brou^t out 
a Smudgy, inky subject — but what was it? — instead of a 
positive, a negative. I tried another with like sucoees. I 
enclose two pieces of paper for your inspection ; No. 1 has 
been exposed to the light two or three hours, the other has 
not been brought out into the light. Perhaps some of ^onr 
corespondents would give us their opinion on the subject ; 
or the learned photographer himself, might enlighten us. For 
my part, at present, I am only too glad to go back to the 
origmal course. C. B. 

[A few experiments of our own have led to somewhat 
similar results. We should feel obliged if some more suc- 
cessful experimentalist would favour us with his experioioe.] 



COLLODIOX WHICH DEYELOPES ITSELF. 

A correspondent writes to us and says that he has been making 
coUodion with about 3 or 4 grains of gum benzoin dis- 
solved in each ounce, and he states that if tiiepiate is left un- 
touched in a dark room for about an hour after exposure in 
the camera, the picture not only becc»nes visible, but gradu- 
ally developes itself to a very considerable ext^it, and that 
by thus pouring over it the usual pyrogallic solution an 
intense and fully developed negative is instantly obtained. 
It is to be regretted, however, says our correspondent, that 
the plate will only remain toUraUy sensitive for about i or | 
of an hour after immersion into the nitrate bath, and that 
therefore, as a dry process, there appears to be little 
advantage in it. He also states, that immediatdy after 
exposure in the camera, the plates will only bear the acti<m 
of a very weak developer, and that he has found tiiat he 
could not bring a picture out unless he gave it { of an h<Kir 
to develop itself, but that then the pyrogallic solution 

il| cr. to the oz.) immediately produced a dense and fuUy 
ev^oped negative. 
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HCGATIYBS A2n> POSmYES WITH THE SAMS BATH AJXD 
COLLODION. 

SiR) — ^ELaying taken, and carefully read, your yery nsefol 
paper, ihe/^ Photographic News,'^ I do not find that any 
of your correspondents know of a way to take both nesa- 
tiyes and poeitiyeB with the same bath and collodion ; ana if 
Uus be the case, I fiuic^ the information would be of great 
Qse to the photographic world, and would be acceptaUe to 
your publication. Haying this idea, I enclose you tne list of 
chemicals I use in order to obtain this adyantage. And 
hojang you will find this of use, I am, sir, your obedient 
senrant, An F.C.S. 

BATH. 

DiBtilled water 1 ounce. 

Nitrate of silver 80 grains. 

posrnvE DEyELOFDro solution. 

Clean water 1 oonce. 

Proto-sulphate of iron 15 trains. 

Nitric acid 2 arops. 

Acetic acid 4 n 

Alcohol (more if the plate is greasy) . .' H drachms. 

ITEOATiyE DEYELOPINO SOLUTION. 

Distilled water 1 ounce. 

Pyrogallic acid 8 grains. 

Citric add 8 „ 

(When used add i of the bath to the above solution.) 

FIXING SOLUTION. 

A mixture of cyanide and water ; more water to be applied if the 
plate is greasy. 

The negatiye solution is to be used before the cyanide, if 
you want a negatiye. 



CORRECTING A FOGGING BATH. 

Sir, — ^I haye gained much useful information by reading 
your " Photographic News,*' both from your own 
remarks and those of your many correspondents, and there- 
ibre hasten to send the following means of correcting a 
negatiye bath from fogging, supposing from the letter of 
C. P, S. that it is not ip^enendly known. 

Put into the bath a &w grains of carbonate of soda, shake 
it well up, filter it, and then tdd a few dropsof glacial acetic 
add sufficient to tinge the litmus paper a hght pink. I am 
working a negatiye bath corrected six months oack in that 
way, anil haye neyer had a foggy picture since. S. M. 

Stratford. 

[This plan is sometimes yery successful, but we haye at 
other times found it fftil. Sunning the bath has then proyed 
of more use.] 

TARNISH FOR PAPER STEREOGRAMS. 

Sir, — DisBolye gelatine in cold water, ajyply a little heat 
after soaking an hour or two, to form a size. Brush this 
eyenly oyer the picture, after mounting, and dry for 12 
hours ; when quite dry, haye ready a solution of gam damma, 
made by dissoiying 1 ounce gum ^y-mmfl . in 3 ounces coal 
naphtha, which must be allowed to stand, and the dear 
portion then poured into a perfectly dry bottle ; with this 
yamish again coat the picture, and a clear brU^t coating 
will remain on the print in a few minutes. This yami^ 
answers equally well for glass negatiyes. 

John Heywood. 

spots on collodion pictures. 

Sir, — ^I haye been considerably annoyed with spots, and 
haye tried new baths, &c., but all to no ayail; when I 
thought I would try rain wattf to wash the jnctures. They 
are now quite free from those troublesome spots. I am no 
chemist, but my opinion is, that the spots are caused by the 
action of carbonate of lime, which is in most waters. By 
washing one {iotare with soft water, and another with hard, 
yoa wiB find the former quite free frcnn spots, and the other 
qxytled, acecwding to the quantity of lime {nresent in the 
water. Thobcas Beid. 

DuHjermUne. 



remedy for the film washing off. 
Sir, — ^In your last number you wished some correspondent 
to suggest a remedy for the annoyance of the film losing its 
adhesion to the glass. When I find, on deyeloping, the film 
has a tendency to become loose, I put eum round the edges 
of the glass, and do not intensirjr the picture until it is 
nearly Sfj ; the gum preyents any further loosening, and is 
not liable to any objection. W. D. 



dark marks like streaks of muddy water on the 
negative. 
Haye any of our correspondents met with the aboye fault ? 
and if so, can they oblige us by suggesting a remedy? 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

How TO Ck)MMENCE PflOTOGBiPHY.— We insert the fol- 
lowing letter, as many of our correspondents are in a similar 
diffiknilty, and perhaps a fuU answer to one, wDl be useftil 
to all : — ^Deab Sib, — I commenced the practice of photography 
a little while ago, without any more knowledge of it thiui I 
obtained from Hunt's ''Manual,'' a couple of manipulation 
books, and three or four chemical works. I commenced with 
portraiture by the positiye collodion process; about three- 
fourths of the photographs I have taken have been complete 
fidlures from one cause or another; and those which were 
not downright mulls, were, excepting two or three, minus 
the eyes, and the eyes won't come, and I can't make them ; 
liiey are sharp and clear enough on the ground glass, but 
they are not at all on the glass plate. Now Mr. Editor, 
will you be kind enough to advise me as to whether I had better 
follow the advice you gave to E. B. G. in No. 2 of your valuable 
journal, and try the talbotype process, or continue the collodion, 
or tell what I had better do. It is my ambition to beoome a first- 
rate photographer ; although I only practise it for amusement 
my heart is in the science, and I hope, if you will now and then 
favour me with your advice, to produce as beautiful photographs 
as the most experienced artists. I have a i size double combi- 
nation patent lens which I purchased ; the rest of my apparatus 
is home made. If you think I had better practise the talbotype, 
will you please to inform me what I had better practise until that 
process appears in your " Catechism of Photography." Trusting 
you will think this worthy of an answer, I remain, yours obedi- 
ently. Earliest.— {Vhotogniphy must be learned in the same way 
as any other art or science. A firm foundation must be first laid 
in the general principles upon which the science is based ; and 
when these are well mastered, the pupil should commence with 
the easiest and simplest experiment, in order to assist the hand, 
eye, and judgment, in the proper understanding of the complex 
phenomena which wUl constantly be brought under the notice 
of the earnest sdentific photographer. If Eajikbst had been 
dedrous of becoming a first-rate painter, he would have smiled 
at the idea of commencing to paint portraits, or academic pic- 
tures, before he barely knew one colour from another, and could 
not even draw correctly ; but that is just what he has been at- 
tempting in phoU^^phy. Portraiture and bmdscape photo- 
graphy are near the top of the ladder, and to reach them you 
must mount up from the bottom. We are giving the " Cate- 
chism" and "Chemistry" for the express purpose of assisting 
such as Eabnest ; these two departments of the " News " must 
be thoroughly weU mastered, step by step. "We do not wish, of 
course, to limit ^e pupil's experimental energies to those two 
branches ; indeed, we think that very much good may accrue 
from a simultaneous dabbling being carried on in almost all of 
the tempting processes which from time to time appear in our 
paffes; but it must always be remembered that these are 
written for advanced photographers, and beginners attempting 
them wlU certainly meet with milures and disappointments. It 
is these very flsulures that we wish them to have ; for, in the 
commencement of an experimental science, failures teach far 
more than success, — ^the latter, when accomplished, being 
simply success, but tiie former, when overcome, is experimee.2 

Tx) CoNyBBT Allotbd SiLyBB into tubs Nitbatb of 
SiLyEB. — 8, M. Alloyed silver consists of silver and copper ; 
to convert it into pure nitrate of silver proceed as follows: — 
(1.) Dissolve ^e auoy in nitric add, evaporate to dryness, and 
heat the residue oareftiUy and uniformly m a glm, porcehiin. 
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silyer, or plstinum dish, till it fiises, vid the nitrate of copper is 
deooQiposed with intiunescence ; then keep the mass jit the same 
temperature till it fuses tranquilly, no longer exhihiting a green- 
ish cast, and a sample of it dissolved in water, filtered^ and 
mixed with ammonia, no longer forpis a blue solution. If the 
heat he too low or unequiJ, a portion of the nitrate of copper 
remains undissolved : Ji too high a temperature, the nitrate is 
also decomposed, and silver separated, v^ich may be recognised 
by remaining behind when the oxide c^ <v)pp«r is dissolved in 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The mass, when cold, is dis- 
solved in water, the solution filtered from the oxide of copper, 
j^ntly evaporated, and left to crystdhse. Or (2) dissolve the 
silver in nitric acid, add common salt to throw it down as chlo- 
ride, and then well wa^h it as follows : — ^Pour water on it, and 
stir well; allow it t) subside; carefully pour off the clear 
liquid, and then repeat the washing until the water has no 
longer an acid reaction. This cUloride of silver may be decom- 
posed in several ways. — a. A crucible is nearly filled with an 
intimate mixture of 3 parts of perfectly dry d^loride of silver, 
and 1 part oommoa resin ; a gentle heat is applied at first, 
whereupon the resin burns with a flame coloured green by the 
hydrochloric acid, formed from the chlorine of the dUoride of 
silver, aud the hydrogen of the resin ; the heat is then raised 
to the melting point of the silver, 1 part of borax being added, 
and # few slikbt blows given U> the crucible to accelerate the 
melting together of the silver.— &. The meoist chloride of silver 
is nlaced in contact with iron or zinc and water, to wl^ch, in 
oraer to accelerate the action, a small quantity of hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid may be added; and the reduced silver is 
qui<^y washed, first with addulated, and afterwards with hot 
pure water. This i^ is easier than the plan (a) with reein, 
but is not so certain to yield pure silver, as a small quantity 
of the lino unites with the silver, and cannot be removed by tbie 
addulated water ; so likewise do some of the impurities of the 
jdnc or iron. In whichever way the ohloride of silver be decom- 
posed, the silver is to be dissolved in pure nitric acid, the solu- 
tion eviH)orated carefully to dryness, and heated to near the 
fusing point for about half-an-hour ; then redissolved in water, 
filtered, if necessary, evaporated slowly, and (^stalhsed. 
Another plan is (8) to dissolve the impure silver in nitric acid, 
and to the dilute soluUon add strips of copper, and set aside in a 
warm place for 24 hours. All the silver will be precipitated in 
the form of a gray powder; wash this thoroughly, and then 
digest it with fresh quantities of ammonia as long as that li/^uid 
acquires a blue cobur ; the silver is then to be ocmverted mto 
nitrate of sUrer as above. 

To EXTRiLCT THE SlLVEB FBOH OlD FiLTSBS, UnUSSD 

PoeiTiTB Papbs, &c.~-Sr. Clark has several pounds of little 
pieces of flUeriug paper saturated with nitrate of silver. How 
can thie silver be recovered from them ? Place a crucible on 
the five, and when red-hot introduce Uie laeces of p^>er a few 
at a time; ihey will bum easily with slight scintillation, and 
leave an arii, which must be cazefrdly preserved and mixed with 
abcmt one part of borax and a little nitre (these quantities, 
however, are unimportant), and exposed in the crucible to a 
bright yellow heat tof half an hour, at the end of which time 
give it a fow knocks to ikciUtate the settling of the silver, and 
allow it to cod, and the silver will be found in a button at the 
bottom of the orudble. For directions for its further treat- 
ment see answer to 6. M. 

ALBUxnnsBD Pjlpeb Spoilt ih the Exciting Bath.— 
Sol has a bath for eiLdting albumenised paper, which after 
long use beooming disodoured was filtered through chalk ; it 
came through quite dear, and a few days afterwards, was used to 
exdte some p^^er ; the first few sheets turned out very well, but 
afterwards the albumen came off the paper, and formed a white 
precipitate at the bottom of the dish. The reason for thig 
IS obvious. Filtering through dialk removed the peater part 
of the silver from the sohition, which remained bdund as carbo- 
nate of silver ; the bath was then too weak to coagulate the 
albumen whidi, therefore, dissdved qui together with the 
diloride of sodium or ammonium, and precipitated the silver 
in the bath. Eadin should be used to deodorise the darkened 
silver bath, not chalk. 

Raibbo Pobtbait8.~J Macdafidd Photo, A very ffood 
plan for producing tdie fi&ct of the portrait in a glass jpontive 
standing out from ihe background is, to place a blad^ back- 
groimd behind tiie sitter, end, aOer the picture is finished, to 
paaat (on the piaia side of tiie glass) behind th» figure pnly with 



aeme black vehicle, leaving the baokg^uod dear; when drj^ 
back up with white or light-coloured paper. 

QuEBY on Coloubing Glass Positives. — A corre- 
spondent 9sks " how to render a collodion positive plate trans- 
parent 80 as to odour it on ^e odlodion side and aflow th# 
odour to show through ? " We have seen specimens in which 
the above desideratum was aoooimilished, but are unable to 
kern how it was done. Can any of our readers kindly infacm 
us? 

TO CORBfiSPONDBKTB. 

%^ Wt are imw enafkd to prowUm mt rmtkn mm impremim J^rmm a phOt hf 

Ur. Mkofs procett, ttith No. 10 of tht ** Photoorafric News." A4 tk€ 

issue of this will doubtless involve a lorgt additional demand, vkich it tna§ be 

sometchat diffieuU to provide for, ^e shall be glad if all otw subtcrSbers who 

teish for ^rtra copies will- intimate the same one week in advance. 
SrauGouxa nr thi Dark.— We ftre mach obli^ for the aag^entian. It it 

being already carded oat in Uie " Diotiooary/'^ 
T. G. D. — You wili not be able to obtain more satisCftctorv resoUfl than those 

yon describe, unleu youpnrchase an achromatic lens. It will bo jmpoMlbie 

for yon to make one. ' 
Enquirer and H. D.— Articles on the sabject will shortly appear. 
C. A. B.— The plate must be warmed before pooring on the varaiah, and also 

kept warm before a fire wliUet drying- 
T. £. N.— The Talbotype and Calotype process are the same. See a previooa 

nomber. 
R. V. Stcart.— Your nitrate bath is very tnuch oaX ef order. Try If any of 

the plans previously reoommendM wiU core it. {Try sunning it AnL) If 

not, you must make a new bath. 
AcnxiBiL— See answer to B.KU., vol L n. 84. 
R. J. &— Most accelerating agents will ii^ore the bath. Glycynltizine in 

the bath is the beat and meet harmless. About one inch in thidmeM of 

a solution of sulphate of quinine in dttnte snlpharic add, 100 grains to the 

ounce. Ordinary patent plate wiU da The dimensions, Ac, of the cdl 

must depend on the size yon want it. 
Q. C — We do not know how linen or calico can be rendered floftdsotly traas- 

parent and waterproof to form a roof under which portraits might lie takao. 

We should think that too much light would be obetmcted in any case. 
R. W. F.— Not injurious. See article in the present number. 
K. P.— The quality of pale yellow glass varies very much. 
A. Z.— Try the plan or redeveloping, given in a former number. 
J. D.— C. O. B.— llie stop has been pUoed in such a position that the field was 

reduced until it will not cover your glass.— Negative process. 
R. D.— See C.P.3.*s letters in a former numlier. No sodi bath Is known. 
A SuBscuuEB.— We are expecting Airther ii^formation on the sotiiiect Utn- 

wbfle try iodide of potatiriium. We liave not yet experimented on th« 

subject. 
6. S.— We do not know of a way of testing whether the cheaicj^ vb im 

worldng order by means of a piece of cppper. 
W. S.— Use hypo., and fix till all the yellow iodide of silver has dbiappeared. 
L. L. B. Cawtab.— It vUl be better to precipitate the silver from the okl 

bath, and make a Aresh one. Answer to the other query next week. 
CupiDra 8aE»Ti.«.— Your idea is totally incorrect in t£bory. For the note on 

wood engraving we are much obliged. 

forKFCL.— Paper of some dark colour: either giftced or pot, tosuH yovtait«. 
xcKLBioR — Add 1 grain of bromide of calcium to an ounce of your iodised 
collodion, and 1 drop of nitric add to yonr bath. Sulphuric add is not good 
in the developing solution, in our opinion ; some operators use it, however. 
What black varnish was used on the picture sent? it seems very good. 

SuBacRiBBR.— The time of exposure can only be found out by experiences 
Not much longor than for a positive. 

SCOTL4. — No method is known by which portraits may be tak<m on 
without printing from negatives. All the necessary deUOs are 
common sense will supply the rest 

R. G.— The print is pretty good. (Why do oar ootTeapondenif only send j«o«tt 
prints? Is not the information they ask for worth a good copy f) We do 
not think yoar aUeroHoa sn iwtprovtment. Advertise 

BEXPioa— The calotype process, like all others, reaulfes practice and exp«« 
rience before good results can be obtained. Benaigo should be the last per- 
son to be daunted by a little diAculty. Fight against it manfally, ai^ yoa 
will conquer. 

J. P. 11— We hardly know where yon can get all the materials you want 
nt the price named Thanks for tlie letter. 

Z. Y. Z-Old Hypo. -A. Q. X.-One.-lgnania.-A SiAeorlber.-HinB- 
bugged.— A Young Beginner.— U. G. T. Our correspondents will see that 
h Is out of our power to save them the trouble which is Indlspensa lo in 
mastering the principles of any sdence. 

Communications dcdiued with thanfai:— T. S.— Amateur, Hive CottAgis.— 
W. D.-C. C.-A. B.— G. Lw P.— Dr. SynUx. 

The information required by the foUowing corre^iondents is eithv such as we 
are unable to give, or it has appeared in recent numbers of the ** Photo- 
graphic News:"— H. B. P. Z. — Poor Novice.— J. L.— Ualf-green.— R. T.— 
D. W. H.— A. M. P.— A Novice. -Frances.- E. T.— Sphj-nx. 

Ik Ttpb.— a. N.-C. N. P. -J. I* S.-F. W. B.-A. MoJson.— W. L.-C. B. 
-L. L. B. CanUb,-J. F. M.-Ajax. 

On account of the Immense number of Important letters we receive, w« caanot 
proiulse hnmediate answer* to qneriee of no general Interest. 



%* All editorial communications shonld be addressed to Mr. Cbookis, care 
of Uesars. Fetter aud Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard. Private letters for the 
Editor, if addressed to the oflkse, sliottld be marked '' private." 



(AnYaBnamaxT.}— Nenr Patsntt CsAmna' "Paxtait" 
8C0FX. Size, Johnson's Podcet picfilonary. This bistnnnent ia snitii()ls for 
everybody's sight, nurse, or peckeL P. £. Cbappvis, sole PateMee, fuA 
Mamiflftcturer also of the Reflecting Stereoscope, and of Indispensable Ifiircn, 
Reflectors, Ac Wholesale, Retail; and Expwt— S9, Fleet-ffi«9l, |Cp, 
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TO OUR READERS. 
TuK Photoglyph which we propose to give with our next 
number will be followed, at a short interval, by another 
larger specimen of this new art, the partieulari oi which 
will be duly announced. The delay which has occurred in 
presenting the first one to our readers arose chiefly from the 
inventor having wished the steel plate to be highly polished 
in a particular manner. It being now ascertained that this 
would cause a furtli^ delay, which was deemed unadvisable, 
a small etching has been selected for publication in our next 
number, which, though made as long ago as the beginning 
of August, do^ not diflfer in principle from those which are 
now made by the metiiod fully detailed in our No. 7. 



THE PROSPECTIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
NEW ART— PHOTOGLYPHY. 

The public generally is so little likely to appreciate the full 
importance of the invention of Mr. Fox Talbot, on first 
reading the details of his invention published in the 
" Photoobaphic News " of the 22nd ult., that we think it 
will not be superfluous in us to point out one or two of the 
more important probable consequences that may result from 
it. All who have seen paintings of scenes with which 
they are familiar, will remember the difficulty th^ expe- 
rienced in recognising, at the first glance, the places repre- 
sented. It required an effort of the memory to recall the 
resemblance, notwithstanding the existence of some con- 
picuous object which there could be Mttle difficulty in 
identifying. The reason of this is, that the painting 
is not and cannot be an exact representation ; it approxi- 
mates to that, more or less closely, and that is all. Moreover, 
the painter idealises the subject, and exhibits it under the most 
favourable appearance which colour is capable of giving, and 
this is an additional obstacle to its ready identification. In 
the case of the photograph this difficulty does not exist. It is 
true that the beauty derived from a harmonious blending of 
colours is wanting, but then there is absolute fidelity of 
representation. 'She same agent which reproduces the elm 
b^d« the village church, will reproduce the rook perched in 
apparently philosophical contemplation upon it, and the 
church itself will not be represented without its noisy 
congregation of jackdaws. Even where the scale of the 
photograph is so much reduced that these minor objects are 
rendered almost invisible to the naked eye, the application of a 
maj^nifying glass will show that they are represented as fiiith- 
fulfy as the larger obiects. It is this extraordinary power of 
reproducing fee-similes that gives to photography its prin- 
cipal value; which value, however, is much lessen^ by 
the feet, that these copies cannot last. It may surprise 
those who have so earnestly advocated the reproduction by 
this means of fac-similes of rare books and engravings, as weU 
as of the title-pages of such books for the Museum Index, to 
learn that, if their ideas were carried out, in all probability 
not one of these fac-similes would remain in existence 
twenty years hence, and that the index would have to be com- 
menced de novo. Hitherto no method of printing photo- 
graphs on paper has been found capable of resisting the 
effects of time, and those who have formed collections of these 
piotureB have the mortification of seeing them fade away, 
and tdtimately vanish completely ; a matter of compara- 



tivdy small importance, perhaps, as regards pictures, but a 
yery serious matter as respects photographic portraits on 
paper. At the time when death or other causes may render 
these portraits of inestimable value, they will gradually 
fede, and most likely leave only a feint stain upon the surfece 
of the paper. It may, to a certain extent, console those 
who possess such portraits to be told that, if they do not 
suffer them to fade too far before taking them to a photo- 
grapher, they may have them reproduced with much of their 
former vigom*. To discover some method of overcoming 
this want of stability, and to make a photograph as ever- 
lasting as an engraving, have occupied some of the most able 
photographers, both in England and on the continent, for 
years past ; and at the present moment there is a prize of 
8000 francs, deposited by the Duke de Luynes in the hands 
of the French Photographic Society, to be given to the man 
who shall discover a method of printing photographs in 
carbon; that substance being unassailable oy any known 
chemical ajgent whatever, and equally insensible to the 
effects of %ht. There are several competitors abready in 
the field, ami an Englishman, Mr. Pouncy, has produced 
photographs by a carbon process, as he asserts — ^for he keeps 
his method of operating a secret — ^upon which we have already 
pronounced fevourably. The new process of Mr. Fox Talbot 
scarcely lessens the desiraMity of discovering a method of 
printing photographs in carbon, inasmuch as the labour of 
engraving a pmte greatly exceeds that of printing a small 
number of photographs. It appears to us that the import- 
ance of Mr. Talbot^s invention — ^which it is impossible to 
over-estimate— K^hiefly consists in its applicabihty to the 
engraving of plates for the illustrations of books, at such a 
low rate, that even the cheap publications which, with one 
or two exceptions, are now obliged to content t h e m selves 
with engraved wood blocks, may, instead of these, give 
an engraving wluch will be mathematioallv ccMrect as 
regards perspective and the scale of the ohgects repre- 
sented. For the illustration of books of natural history 
of animate, as well as of flowers and plants, this inven- 
tion is invaluable; and even the most minute micro- 
scopical animalculse (such as the parasite of the parasite 
of the bee described in a recent number) can be re- 
produced by photography in the camera, and then 
transferred to a plate by this process, with the cor- 
rectness no human hand could give. The paintings 
which form the pride of our National Gallery, the 
existence of which is unknown to the mass even of 
those who reside in this city, may be made femiliar to 
the most remote peasant, by means of photograidis engraved 
by this process. The rising painter, whose work is admitted 
.for the first time to a modest place on the walls <^ the Royal 
Academy, may by this invention be made known to thousands 
who would otherwise not have heard his name till ten or 
twelve years later. When we consider the immense number 
of landscape and genre paintings, the contemplation of which 
has given nours of pleasure to a limited nimiber of individuals, 
we cannot but wi^ tJiat a similar pleasure should be within 
the reach of our poorer brethren who lack our advan- 
tages. Surely, if the taste of the masses is to be raised by 
a contemplation of the beautiful, this invention offers the. 
most ample means for aocomplishing that object. 

Up to the present time the number of paintings which 
have been engraved has been very limited ; this has arisen, 
partly from the great exp^ofle of employing a gqod engraver, 
and partly from the limited sale of engravings, prin^ 
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cipally, we think, owing to the hi|^h prices it is customary 
to charge for them. In future, if Mr. Talbot's invention 
succeeds as well as we believe it will, there is no reason why 
every painting exhibited should not be engraved, and copies 
of it sold at such a price that the w^ of the poorest 
cottage may bo adorned with real works of art, in- lieu of 
the prodigal son in bright blue, leaning on the bosom of a 
father in bright red; or, instead of Balaam in a yellow 
wrapper, with a savage face, and butcherly intentions 
towards a meek-looking jackass, who appears more like a 
patch of sticking-plaister than anything else ; or, the more 
esoteric representation of a nude little Cupid, with a lady 
of striking appearance in respect to colour, sailing down 
a placid river in a washing-tub. 



THE STEREOSCOPIC ANGLE. 

SiK,— Abs^ce from London, and much occupation, has 
prevented my answering, till now, a portion of an article on 
my work on Photography, which you reprinted from the 
Literary Gazette. 

I consider that any discussion upon a subject so technical 
as the stereoscopic anele, will be more suited to the pages of 
the journal specially devoted to photography, and therefore, 
with thanks to the writer in the Gazette for the favourable 
opinion he expressed on my book in the rest of his article, I 
pass to my argument. 

I am quite prepared to maintain the statement I make in 
my work, namely, that the angle must be varied from the 
distance apart of the human eyes, for objects at some ten feet 
frx>m the camera, to *•*• fifty feet for moimtains at ten miles, 
provided always that the foreground objects are not near the 
lens." 

In writing the foregoing, I admit that the appearances 
which we see in the " mountains " (?) of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland were not, at the moment, in my thoughts \ they 
are to the spectator kat^ in tones of gray, consequent upon 
their smsdl scale ana our hazy atmosphere, when seen at a 
distance of " ten miles," and have been so represented in art ; 
and were the stereoscopist to endeavour to form a relief in 
the representation of them which is not apparent in nature, 
he would be amenable to criticism. But the case is widely 
different when we treat the Titanic masses of the Alps or 
Pyrenees, where the purity of the atmosphere, and the 
colossal scale of the subject, enable us to discern perfectly, 
at twenty miles, the bare granite peaks standing in distinct 
relief, their every form made out, their shadows cutting 
firmly on the piu« snow — sippearing so perfectly modelled, 
that the traveller is incredulous when told that a day's 
journey intervenes between them and him. These are 
** mountains ;" and when I wrote I was thinking of the 
appearanceb of the Jungfrau, the Oerteler Spitze, the Mala- 
detta, &c., not of the ** green sward" of the Westmoreland 
hilk, and their atmospheric effects. 

I maintain that if the cameras for such subjects were to 
be placed " at the distance apart of the human eyes," the 
operator had better entirely roare himself the trouble of 
taking two pictures at all, for the mere spot which the point 
of view would be, in such case, relatively to the distance from 
the objects depicted^ might be equally as weU ^presented by 
duplicates from the same negative. Nay more, to carry the 
illustration of the principle to a farther extreme, may I ask 
— if a stereoscopic representation of the sun were desired, 
which we equally see with the human eyes, distance 2^ 
inches, or of our satellite — ^would it be feasible that it should 
be made at that angle?— and what stereoscopic effect would 
the 2( inches produce on the 95,173,000 miles, the distance 
of the former luminary from us? In such a case I should 
carry out the same principle I have advocated ; but I fear 
my " sliding scale " would be £sur from palatable to those who 
could not digest my former moderate angle. I maintain that, 
if you attempt to give any stereoscopic representation of the 
sun, THREE THOUSAND MILES, or more, between the cameras 



would not be too much for a disCance of 95,173,000 miles; 
and say that one operator was at Paris, the oth^ at Con- 
stantinople, with twin instruments, and accurately adjusted 
chronometers, and that, by these means, pictures were taken 
at the same instant, we might hope to secure really stereo- 
scopic representations, which would, probably, solve ques- 
tions of the highest scientific import ; amongst others, die 
nature of the solar spots would be likely to be determined. 

It is true that an image of the entire orb of the sun with 
stereoscopic effect will, probably, never be obtained under 
any conditions, since the very nature of self -illumined rotund 
bodies in an intense state of incandescence is to appear, to 
our organs, flat. Take a round bar of iron, heated to a 
white heat, into a dark apartment ; ike eSect it will produce 
on a spectator is, of a flat sur&ce, a quality which will, 
therefore apply, in a multiplied ratio, to the intense solar 
light, against which even the oxyhydrogen lime light appears 
black. This is not the case with the moon ; illumined as 
she is by the light of the sun, with shadows projected from 
the inequalities of her surface, we may fairly hope that, 
sufficient angle being ^ven, we may obtain a rotund effect, 
which will delineate, in a remarkable manner, her structure. 

In my opinion the " model-like effect " complained of in 
many stereographs is due to the crudity of the negatives, 
and consequent want of atmosphere, scale, and distance, 
and, in architectural subjects, to the total absence of figures : 
to cite examples — the bridge of Prague is one of the most 
picturesque subjects in Europe ; in the stereoscope it cer- 
tainly has a Dutch toy-like effect ; the buildings rise square, 
harsh, and abruptly from the ground, without groups of 
figures and vehicles to serve as a base, and mark Seir scale. 
And, as atmosphere, let any one compare Heidelberg and 
the valley of the Neckar, by Ferrio*, with his last improve- 
ments, its atmospheric distances, the shadowed sides of the 
buildings reflected into and delicately drawn, with Zion in 
the Yalais, an earlier work by the same hand, in which the 
*' model-like effect " is entirely caused by the heavy black 
shadows, and want of atmosphere. This comparison will at 
once show how important are the results of sufficient exposure 
and well covered plated, particularly on glass pictures ; and 
that it is erroneous to attribute always to defective angle 
what may voy probably belong to the imperfect rendering 
of atmospheric perspective. Apologising for occupying so 
much of your space, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

London, October 2^ih, 1858. LAkE Price. 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERIA. 

NO. III. 

My Deab Sir,— I have at last received the first numb^ 
of the *^ Photoqraphic News,'* and am not a little 
rejoiced to find that it contains the first letter I wrote to you ; 
and I look forward with some little eagerness for the number 
which may contain my second letter — I presume about No. 
3 or 4. As a photographer I am, for several reasons, ex- 
tremely glad to see a weekly paper devoted to photography. 
In the first place, by saving one an opportunity of burning 
acquainted with all discoveries of any importance made on 
the continent as well as at home, it will save one the possible 
annoyance of spending hours, or even days, in making 
experiments which had been previously made: it will induce 
some thousands (it is to be hoped) of photographers to study 
the chemistry of the art, and thus greatly increase the 
possibility of new discoveries being made in it. The 
answers to correspondents will remove stumbling-bloclm 
from their paths ; and, what is to me personally — and doubt- 
less to all other old photographers — a matter of no small 
importance, is the reflection that I need not in future compel 
myself to read foreign photographic publications, seeing that 
the " News " will keep me an couraut as to what is stirring 
on the continent 

I have not yet been up to the tents, as I informed you 
was my intention in my last letter, for a reason I am 
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aboat to e^rolain. Shortly after I had returned from the 
Post-office I received a visit from Sheikh Hamed, who pro- 
posed that, instead of going at once to his douar, I diould 
accompany himself and brother in an expedition against a 
mountain tribe that had recently made several attacu on the 
Arabs living imder French protection. His brother was an 
officer of the Spahis Indigenes, who were selected to form 
part of the exfMsdition, and had directed him to say that 
there would be no difficulty in finding means of conveying 
whatever instruments I might require for photographic 
purposes. The proposition was, as the sheikh said, tdduisante. 
It would, poMibly, give me an opportunity of getting some 
interesting pictures, and was certain to enable me to get 
some information which would be interesting to your readers 
generally, and especially to those amone them who may 
happen to come out here; oonsequenUy I accepted his 
invitation. The next thing to be considered was, how I 
could best succeed in obtaining some good pictures. The 
most convenient would have b^ the diy collodion process ; 
but as this had ficdled me on more than one important 
occasion, I was reluctant to employ it where a failure ooidd 
not be remedied. Considering the interest felt on the subject 
of dry collodion, both in France and England, when I left 
home, I may be excused if I offer a few remarks relative to 
my own experience with this process since I have been here. 
The collodion I have been using was purchased in London, 
half a dozen bottles of which I brought with me from 
England. Living in a city I have not found it necessary to 
test the length of time during which this collodion would pre- 
serve its sensibility, my usu^ practice being to prepare the 
plate or paper overnight, which I do in the following 
manner as regards the paper : — I lay the sheet of paper on 
a table and rub it rapidly, though lightly, with a piece of 
india rubber until the f^per is quite warm — ^in met, is 
highly charged with electricity ; I then support it on a piece 
of glass, pour on the collodion, and allow it to spread itself 
smoothly oVer the surfiBUse ; then sensitise and wash it well in 
several waters, and when dry, cover it with a weak solu- 
tion of gelatine. In this way I have prepared papers 
14 X 12, upon which I have generally obtained good pictures. 
There are two lyins on my table at this moment— one a view 
of the port of Algiers, and the other a view of the suburbs 
of the city — which could not, in my opnion, be excelled. 
I had my tent with me when I took the latter, and before 
exposing the paper I wetted its surface with a little water, 
and while still moist I placed it in the camera ; the result 
was, as I anticipated, the rapidity of the action was much 
increased, and tne picture, wnen developed, appeared more 
dense. The conclusions I drew from this experiment were, 
that it was advisable to use the ooUodionised paper as 
soon as possible after preparation, though not absolutely 
essential ; or, in the event of keeping it for an^ time, some 
method of softening the sensitive smr&ce previous to ex- 
posure would rencbr the result more favourable. To test 
this I adopted the following plan :^I prepared some sheets 
of P&per and put them aside for about three weeks, at the 
end of which time I brought them out and laid a vexv thin 
sheet of damp blotting paper on the sensitive surface of each, 
and then packed them in my portfolio in such a way that 
tiie blotting paper was in contact with bbtting paper, and in 
no case with the back of the prepared paper. Ifound this 
method greatly increased the rapidii^ of the action of the 
light upon the sensitised sui^ce, and I generally succeeded 
in gettinff good pictures by this process, whicn I do not 
doubt comd oe improved ; indeed 1 propose, if opportunity 
serves, to moisten the blotting paper with a weak solution of 
some substance which I hope will act as a stimulant to the 
dry collodion, and thus render its effects more certain. 
Especial care must be taken that the blotting paper does not 
contain too much moistur§, or it will have the ^ect of dis- 
solving the gelatine and rendering the surface of the 
collodion rough and uneven, if it does not damage it still 
more. 
To return to my journey. I was determined to take with 



me the means of obtaining pictures ; and thoueh the dxy 
collodion offered great facilities, I eventually decided on 
sticking to the wet collodion, though it involved the possi- 
bility of not getting any pictures at all: for rapidity of 
movement being the great thing in these expeditions, it was 
to be feared that, owing to the limited number of baggage 
animals taken, my camera might be in one place, and my tent 
where it could not be found. It was necessary, however, to 
risk this, so I packed up my apparatus and sent it to the 
sheikh, taking care to follow it myself and see it packed, for to 
have done otherwise would have been to have acted with as 
little consideration as anegro here, of whom itis8aidthat,beinff 
told to saw off a bough of a tree, he sat himself on the branch 
and sawed away at it, between himself and the tree, until he 
and it came to the ground together ; upon which he uttered 
an exclamation in a tone of the deepest surprise, which 
being interpreted (very freely) signifies, " By golly, massa, 
who*d tougnt him come off ooff ends at once? '* 

Therewasafaintglimpseof dawn when 

the soldiers b^an to assemble, yet, so complete were the 
preparatbns, that the sun had risen but a very little way 
when %h&f commenced their inarch. It felt quite cool and 
pleasant in the early morning, and so pure was the atmo* 
sphere that we could see an immense distance across the 
oesert. The mere motion in it excited a feeling of exhilara- 
tion to which I had long been a stranger. After marching 
about fivB hours we halted beside a well, around which a 
great many Arabs resided, of whom we got milk and a kind 
of cake very much resembling what in the " far west " is 
termed damper. A very few years ago these Arabs were 
bitter enemies of the French, whereas now they appeared to 
be without the smallest animosity against them ; and cer- 
tainly if the French have made themselves their masters, they 
have done more for them than they, the Arabs, could possiblv 
have done for themselves. The artesian well, around whidi 
we halted, was the work of French engineers, and to the 
water from this well was entirely owing the fertility which 
the desert *around it exhibited, and the dweUings that were 
so thicklv scattered about, where a few months before there 
had stood perhaps not more than one or two tents. None 
but those who have spent days in the desert traversing hot 
sands which scorch even the bare thick-soled feet of the 
Arab, who can journey alone the roughest mountain road 
without danger of cutting them, can fully appreciate the 
blessing of an abimdance of water ; therefore the Arabs, who 
are not utterly ungrateful for good done them, are becoming 
more and more reconciled to the rule of their conquerors. 
The opportunitv of getting one or two photographs of the 
halt was not to be n^lected now that there was an abundant 
supplv of water, so, with the assistance of my friend, the 
sheuLn, I pitched my tent and took a couple of views, one 
of the troops, and another of the village. An anmsinff 
circumstance occurred here illustrative of the coolness^^ 
Arab thieves. A Zouave had taken off his bag^ trousers to 
make some necessary reparation, and whUe m the act of 
plying his needle he was called by one of his comrades to 
come and take his coffee. The trousers were tJuown aside 
for the moment, and the Zouave employed himself actively 
in discussing his breakfiast, which occupation so entirely 
absorbed his attention that he was unaware of the proceed* 
ings of a native, who had quietly crept to the trousers and 
was making off with them, when a wout was raised by a 
Zouave who had observed his motions. Of courso ho was 
immediately seized and taken, with the stolen goods in his 
posBeeaion, before the provost, who at once oraered him a 
flogging ; the sentence was no sooner interpreted to him 
than the fellow, to the great amusement of all present, coolly 
said, " I suppose, Mr. Judge, I may keep the trousers." By 
the time this little affair liad been settled the troops were 
again under march, and did not halt for three hours, 
and then only for about an hour, when they resumed their 
march for three hours more. In the desert it is the practice, 
as far as possible, to regulate the marches so that the halt 
for the mght may be near a well j but tliis is only when 
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there is no especial hurry for a day or two, which waa the 
case with ob, inasmuch as we were marching against a tribe 
in i^ mountains whom we Were certain to find there when 
we arrired. Had we been directed against a tribe encamped 
in the plain, we should have pushed on at a much greater 

rate, because if we had not " dropped on them," as M. 

expresses it, like a thimderbolt, they would have sent away 
their flocks and cattle, even if they had stayed themselves 
for a fight ; and, under these circumstances, the number of 
hours which the troops march is surprising. A Zouave told 
me that he had formed one of an expedition which marched 
fbrty hours out of the forty-eight, and at the end of that 
time attacked the tribe of which thev were in search, and 
captured every animal they possessed, and utterly routed 
them. It is a pretty sight to see the groups c^ soldiers 
scattered about at the Mvouac, and the contrasts of oolour in 
the red, baggy inexpressibles of the Zouaves, and the white 
burnouses of the 8pahis, was as pleasing to the eye as 
anything I ever saw ; and it was with no little regret that I 
was obliged to content myself with reproducing the form onljf 
Ibr my friends in England, without being able to communi* 
oate to them a part of the pleasure I myself derived from 
colour. As it grew dusk fires made themselves gradually 
visibie, and by th^ flickering light one could see here and 
there a man sewing up a hole in his clothes, or repairing his 
shoes; but the greater portion of thein were lying down 
smoking, chatting, and making a tremendous hubbub. The 
contrast between the Spahis and the Zouaves was striking. 
The Arabs were sitting about in groups, grave, and for the 
most part, silent. AU of them were smoking, and here and 
there one of them was holding forth respecting the chances 
d plunder which the expedition offered — a matter in which 
they fed a for keener interest, I believe, than in the credit 
of the government they are hired to defend. I don^t mean 
to imply that they are indifferent to the pleasure of cutting 
a felk)w-countryman% throat, for I certiunly think they de 
that with as much gusto as any Zouave who has seen his 
comrade shot down beside him, but they have an cver- 
eraving appetite- fof plunder which can never be appeased ; 
tai appetite strengthened by the kind of warfare in which 
they have been trained. It may perhaps appear to your 
readers that these Spahis are mere hired bravoes who are 
enhsted by the French Government to fight against their 
countrymen, but this is not the case v these Arabs belong to 
tribes which are principally resident in Ihe neighbourhood of 
the towns, whereas the trioe against which they are generally 
led by the French is that of the Kabyles, an indepaident- 
spirited, courageous race, who mostly inhabit the mountains, 
and are a terror to Morocco on the one hand, and a pest 
to the French rule on the other ; but before many years are 
past France will be able to say, with Sganarelle, ^'// etait 
antrefi)is comme {», mats nous avons change tout cela.^^ 

[In consequence of the length to which our correspondent's 
letter extends, we must defer the mblication of the re- 
mainder until a succeeding number.'--£i>.] 



NOTES FOR ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

Before going further I must say a few words about our 
h^ggJ^pe. In addition to our cameras and stands, and 
prepared plates, we had, of course, our carpet bags. My 
camera is what is called a tourist^s camera, made by a good 
maker, very handsomely got up, very expensive, and, for its 
size, very heavy. This latter was not of so much consequence 
to me on this excursion, as I was not verdant enough to 
carry all my baggage myself ; but I confess to feeling sundry 
quauns of conscience when I saw our "porteurs" sinking 
continually in the snow while we were crossing the pass of 
St. Th63dule. It is quite necessary, whether the amateur 
carries his own camera or not, to reduce to the smallest 
possible weight all the metal and wood-work therein. AU 
the complication of parallel rulers with their screws, can 

♦ Contlnned flrom pftgo 99. 



very well be diepensed with. My companion^ ^lajor de 

R , a distinguished Russian ofiicer, had the happy idea 

of carrying his small French camera, and all the rest of his 
baggage, m a light basket in which the peasants in UuA 
canton (Vaud) carry almost everything — fruit, vegetables, 
bread, meat, and even manure. They call this usdTul con- 
trivance for their Jjack a "hotte," answering to our word 
" hod." We perceived that after we left tms canton, this 
"hotte " was everywhere an object of curiosity; and on 
the other side of the Alps, it was looked upon with the 
greatest astonishment, if not suspicion. At all events it 
proved a very useful packing case — doing away with the 
necessity of any other — easily carried on a man's or mule s 
back, and though containing a lot of bottles, for my friend 
purposed devdoping some paper negatives each nk^ht 
(wmch, by-the-bye, he did not), it did not weigh so much at 
my baggage. 

We had never "been at Zermatt ; and as every guide book, 
and almost every traveller, tells you that it is the thing in 
Switzerland, and iar superior to Chamouni (though I aon*t 
agree with tJiem), we determined to bend our steps that way. 
Now, ^^ though on pleasure bent, we had a frugal mind ; ^ 
and we, therefore, resolved to do a considerable portion of 
the joum^ on foot, hiring a mule to carry our baggage. 
Our walking, however, did not commence until we reached 
the dirty, poverty-stricken little town — ^if town it can be 
called—of Vi^ge or Visp, in the Canton du Yalais. This 
same Visp still bears lamentable traces of what it suffered 
from the earthquake which played such havoc with this pari 
of the Yalais in the autumn of 1855. 

Our starting place was Lausanne, the town and neigh- 
bourhood of which afford great scope for the camera. 
Indeed, I know but few places so rich in picturesque bits. 

Msgor de R , as well as myself, had b^n residing here 

some time, and we had together rambled about in search of 
the pictureequoi Probably a note or two of the things to 
be taken here may not be amiss. The handsome cathednd 
of Notre Dame is a very attractive object, as seen from 
various parts of the town. It was founded about the year 
1000. It is finely situated on rising ground in the cent] c 
of what is called the "cit^," and commands an extensive 
view over the lake and surrounding coun^. A remarkablv 
beautiful view of it can be taken from the Berne rockd, 
another from the delightful promenade of Monthenon : in 
the for^round are some of the arches of the *' Grand Pont,^' 
a handsome modern viaduct connecting two portions of the 
town. In the extreme distance you have a south-west view 
of the cathedral, with its handsome towers, and the middle 
distance is filled up with qnaint-lookin^ spires, houses, and 
public buildings. like our Enfflish caUiecUrals, that of Lau- 
sanne is so hemmed in by buildings that it is difficult to 
obtain with the camera many of its details. It is, however, 
just poasible to get a view of the South Porch, or " Porch 
of the Apostles," so called on account of the carved figures 
therein; and a very charming thing it is. You will see, by 
the little photograph I inclose, that it is not easy to obtain 
a correct view of it. You will see, also, that it is well worth 
taking, even if you are compelled to raise the nose of your 
camera high enough to throw the lines out of the perpen- 
dicular. It should be tak^i on a sunless day ; the buildings 
near it throw such a shade over a portion of it all the dsvy. 
There is a fine rose window in the south transept, but too 
high to be obtained unless it is possible to take it from the 
top of a house just built, I regret to sav, within a few yards 
of it. The west doorway is very nne — the door itself, 
abominable. 

The chAteau not far from Notre Dame offers one or two 
good points of view. The " Place de Palud " contains a 
nice old fountain, well worth taking; also the Hotel de 
yUle. A fine view of the cathedral from the Place de 
RipiMme, should be taken in the afternoon because of the Hght. 

The church of St. Francois has two or three good pointa for 
a photograph, especially the apee and spire as seen from the 
promenade near the Hotel ** Belle Vue." 
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For those persons who are staying at Lausanne a few days, 
there are pl^ty of short excursions to be made, by the rail- 
way and boat, to places abounding in excellent subjects for 
their portfolio. Half an hour by boat or rail takes you to 
Moyes, a Httte town on the shore of the lake ; from thence a 
pleasa&t walk 6f two mUes brings you to the noUe ohftteau 
of Wttflens, in ancient deeds Wolflens or Wonflena- 
cafttrum. Popular tradition asserts that this magnificent 
castle was buik by good Queen Bertlie, wife of Rodolph the 
Second, King of Burgundy, between 921 and 062; and 
tradition like^viae asserts that the bricks, of which this 
e&ormous pile is composed, wore cemented together with 
mortar mixed with wine instead of water : howerer this may 
be, the mortar is remarkably haird, much hardv than the 
bricks. According to the most probable accounts, the castld 
dates as &r back as the time of the ervsades, the twelfth 
e«ntary ; and judginff from the curious subterranean vaults 
under the chateau, it is most likely that the present structure 
was built on the ruins of one much more ancient. S. 

{To be continued.) 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
ps Tuesday evening last the Photographic Society held 
its first monthly meeting of the season at the Coventry - 
street Rooms. We were glad to see such a goodly attend- 
ance of members ; and if we may judge by appearances, 
we should say tlmt the forthcoming series of me^ngs 
may prove very interesting and instructive. Mr. Fox 
Talbot had sent several specimens of his new photoglyphic 
engravinn, which were examined with great interest by 
the memoers present, who conunented freelv upon the 
present achievements, and the probable future success 
of this great discovery. Mr. J; D. Llewelyn had also 
contributed a complete set of those charming pictures 
which he has already exl^bited. We need only mention this 
&ot to call to the mind of the reader thoee very beautiful 
specimens of theoxymel pro co as a process by which no one 
mit Mr. Llewelyn can produee such results as are here pre- 
sented. Beautifully and clearly developed as the exhibit&d 
specimens were, we are almost inclined to think, that those 
at the Society*8 Rooms are still more beautifid. There 
was also a set of photographs exhibited hj Mr. Sturroch, 
some of whieh were remarkaUe for the dehoacv witJi which 
tiie detail was* rendered; this was especiallv the case with 
some fine architectural views which, for beauty and 
ckcffoess, we have not seen surpassed, while others were 
but very inferior; indeed, there are among these some 
that may be denominated the best, while, on the other 
hand, there are some that may be denominated the worst 
we have seen. There was auo a specimen of, what we 
have on other occanons designated, "patched" pictures. 
Considmne what has ahready been done in this depart- 
ment by Mr. Henry P. Robinson and Mr. O. O. Rcjlander, 
we are really astonished at anybody having the temerity 
to exhibit a picture which has not a sinc^le claim to the 
attention of even the merest tyro in the photographic 
art. There arc no grounds upon which we can recommend 
it, either artistic or photographic. It is not a picture 
repreeenting an incident or a sentiment, but simply 
a iamilv group, oerttdnly not grouped in a manner 
that reflects much credit on the composer. The novelty 
whieht ^1^ presume, the composer thinks he is pre- 
senting to the professors and students of the heliographic 
art is, that the picture is composed of several negatives. 
But what shall we say of the manner in which the joinings 
are effected? They certainly are novel. The wonder of 
toch pictures as Mr. Rejlander composes is, that he disposes 
the tt^t and afaade ov« his compositions ao that the i^tator 
ii Q^^Ue to diacover the jdniafls; but, in the instance 
More ma, we have every negative plainly indicated, not only 
at the jdaooe of junction, but also m the colour of the several 
negatives — one bemg light whilst another is dark. The 



first or second joining is just passable ; but as we approach 
the mid(Ue, the whole composition is nicely varied by a 
crooked line of white here and there intervening, sometime* 
a quarter of an inch wide, while a buffet or footstool is 
pl^isantly situated in the middle of the picture, remindiu^ 
one forcibly of the geographical description of ah h\km, 
which is " a piece of land surrounded by water"— whil6 th6 
footstool we aDude to is a black mass surrounded by a white 
fringe. Our object in thus alluding to a worthless picture 
is, to warn photographers from sending such silly things for 
inspection at a meeting of the London Photographic Society, 
whore one expects to see, not the simple, SrsX attempts df 
novices in the art, but the results of processes or some of 
the multiform adaptations of , photography. There w^re 
also some specimens of Poitevin's process or photo-lithography 
exhibited by Mr. Malone, which had been brought for the 
purpose of comparing them with those of Mr. Fox Talbot. 
These photo-lithographs were, for the most part, copies of 
patterns and portions of fine architectural buildmgs. II could 
not fail to be seen, even by the most unobservant, that these 
specimens were indeed beautiful ; yet it is unfair to bring 
tnem into comparison with the productions of Mr. Talbot, 
inasmuch as that gentleman^s views are almost exclusively 
landscapes, or views of whole buildings, in which it is much 
niore difficult to attain anything like perfection. WhUe the 
views by M. Poitevin were selected so as to show to the best 
effect what that gentleman can do, in the case of Mr. Talbot 
the reverse seems to be the case. However, the subject will 
be treated more at length, as a paper —or, at least, a discus- 
sion — ^has been promised on new processes which have bscu 
invented to supersede the engraver. Mr. Delamotte ex- 
hibited a lar^ view of the Crystal Palace, which was re- 
markable for its large size, the beauty of its half-tints, and 
the nicety with which the detail was rendered. When we 
visited the Crystal Palace recently, we recollect seeing some 
photographs — or at least what were photographs— of the same 
subject, if we mistake not, by the same gentleman ; and, as 
far as relates to the correctness with which they represented 
the sentiment which Mr. Robinson has so ably illustrated in 
another way, we think that they were still more successful^ 
for they bore the most unmistakable and decided evidence 
that they were " Fading Away," a fate which we hope will 
not overtake the specimen above alluded to. 

Owing to the absence of the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. 
Roger I^ton occupied the chair. A paper was read by ]Mr. 
Reeves Traer^ M.R.C.S., on " The Photographic Delineation 
of Microscopic Objects ;" after which there was a discus- 
sion, which lasted until ten o^clock. We refer our readers to 
another column for a full report of the mx)ce^ding8 of the 
meeting, and the discussion which took place after the 
reading of the paper was terminated. 



KATURE OF THR MRTAL0. 

(^CottHmitd.) 

Pota^um is a metal of a silvery colour when freshly 
cut, but which speedily becomes tarnished if exposed to the 
air. It is therefore necessary to preserve it below naphtha 
if it is desired to keep it free from change. At oroinary 
temperatures it is so soft that it may be moulded with the 
fingers ; but when cooled to the freezing point, it becomes 
brittle ; it melts at 150**, and is vaporised at a heat a little 
below redness. Its affinity for oxygen is so great, that a 
piece of this metal thrown into a basin of cold water de- 
composes the water with such rapidity, that the liberated 
hydrogen ignites, burning with a beautiful red and white 
flame, whicm continues solong as there is a particle of the 
metal floating on the surface of the water, which, when the 
flame is extinguished, will be alkaline. It combine with 
oxygen, forming protoxide and peroxide. The protoxide, or 
potassa, is formSi when thrown int<5 water ; the peroxide, when 
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the metal is burnt in oxygen : it is also that which remains 
when nitre has been heated until totally decomposed. If 
this metal be heated with sulphur or phosphorus, it combines 
with those substances with brilliant coiAbustion, and forms a 
sulphuret or phosphuret of potassium. To form the chloride 
a mece of the metal may be introduced into a jar of chlorine, 
wne^ it immediately bursts into a brilliant flame. It absorbs 
cyanogen gas, becomes red hot, and forms cyanide of potas- 
sium. Potassa is formed by a combination of one equivalent 
of this metal and one of oxygen. A small quantity of this 
substance added to the iodide bath is said to giye rapidity to 
the negative proofe: it is also occasionally employed in 
varying the tones of positive poofis after they have been 
submiUed to the hyposulphite twiths. A solution of com- 
mon potash is very useful for cleaning glass plates. 

Sodium is a metal in many respects like the preceding ; 
it is silvery in appearance, tarnishes in the air, and, to pre- 
serve it without change, it should be kept under naphtha, 
that liquid containing no oxygen. It is rather less violent in 
its action than potassium when thrown upon water, it does 
not burst into name, but effervesces violently, and the water 
is changed into a solution of soda. It combines with 
oxygen to form protoxide or soda and peroxide. It com- 
bines with sulphur and phosphorus under the same circum- 
stances as potassium. If introduced into chlorine it bums, 
and the resulting substance is cliloride of sodium, or 
common salt; formed of 1 equivalent of chlorine with 
1 equivalent of sodium. 11ns is sometimes used in 
the preparation of positive papers; but, as the salt of 
commerce, especially if it contains magnesian salts, deli- 
quesces on contact with moist air, it is preferable to use 
chloride of ammonium : it may also be used as a substitute 
for bromide of potassium for temporarily fixing negative 
proofs ; also, for precipitating residues containing nitrate of 
silver, which it accomplishes by transforming the nitrate into 
an insoluble chloride of silver, from which the silver may 
subsequently be obtained in a metallic state. 

Calcittm is a metal contained in lime. It can only be 
obtained with ereat difficulty, and it is therefore rarely seen. 
Lime is an oxide of calcium, and is composed of one equiva- 
lent of oxygen to one equi^lent of calcium ; liiere is also a 
peroxide wmch contains double the amount of oxygen found 
m the oxide. K this oxide be exposed to the action of 
chbrine, it is decomposed — the chlorine being absorbed, 
and a compound formed, which is called chloride of lime. 
The oxide of calcium or — to use the more fAmiWftr term 
— lime, is best prepared for photographic purposes by intensely 
heating white marble so as to expel the carbonic acid. A 
piece of the result held under water as long as it continues 
to ^ve off bubbles, and then withdrawn and laid on a saucer 
untd it bursts and falls into a fine powder, is, when cold, fit 
for use, and may be employed in preparing the bromide of 
lime and other salts. Calcium combines with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine, forming well-known salts. 

Magnesium is a metal of little utility in itself, and proba- 
bly few of our readers have seen it in its metallic state, 
though they have, doubtless, at some period of their lives, 
been made familiar with it in its oomlnnation with oxygen — 
a form in which it is generally known as magnesia. At one 
time, the chief source from whence this oxide was derived 
was from the sea; but it is now obtained in unlimited 
quantities from magnesian limestone, a mineral composed 
of carbonic acid, lime, and magnesia, by the action of heat. 
Under this action it gives out a bright jmos^horic light ; and 
a very pretty effect is produced by placing some of the 
magnesia, thus ignited, in a saucer, and while still warm, 
pouring round the edges a little strong sulphuric acid, when, 
if in a dark room, bright flashes of light are emitted from 
it, accompanied with a hissing noise. The chloride of mag- 
nesium is formed by heating a mixture of carbon and mag- 
nesia strongly in chlorine, when the ktter drives out the oxy- 
genandtakesits place. Magoesium may be obtained bypassing 
^he vapour of potassium over ignited chloride of^ magnesium. 
(To be coniinwd,) 



Acetate of Silver. — ^This salt is obtained by 
mixing together tolerably strong aqueous solutions of 
nitrate of silver and acetate of potassa or soda. It 
fiedls down in the form of white silky crystals, wiiich, 
to be obtained pure, must be filtered, washed with a 
little cold distilled water, then redissolved in hot 
water, filtered, and allowed to crystallise on cooling. 
The crystals are tolerably soluble in hot water, but 
require about 100 times their weight of cold water to 
dii^lve them. 

The foUowing interesting experiment is recorded by 
Mr. Hunt, in his researches on light : — " Two phials 
were filled with a solution of acetate of silver, and 
carefully corked ; one was exposed for an hour to good 
sunshine, whilst the other was carefully kept in the 
dark. At the end of this time, a solution of proto- 
sulj^te of iron haying been niade in the dark, 10 
drops of it were added to each solution of silver. The 
one which had been exposed gave immediatdy a copi- 
ous precipitate of silver, whereas the other was only 
rendered slightly turbid, and was some minutes before 
it precipitated. After having stood eight or ten 
minutes, no difTerence could be detected in the quantity 
of silver precipitated in either phiaL Acetate of 
mercury was used in the place of the acetate of silver, 
and the difference between the actinised solution and 
the other, on the addition of the iron salt^ was very 
striking. 

" The two salts, acetates of silver and mercury, were 
mixed. One portion was exposed in a large test tube 
carefully corked, and another portion was protected 
from all light in a bottle. The exposure in this case 
was frx>m two to three hours, but during that time 
there was not more than half an hour*s good sunshine. 
By the light of a taper an equal quantity of sulphate 
of iron was added to each. In about three minutes 
the solution which had been exposed appeared a little 
disturbed, small specks were seen to form in various 
parts of the fluid, and these rapidly increasing in size, 
and assuming star-like shapes, fell heavily. At the 
expiration of an hour a dark and bulky precipitation 
was formed ; but in the unexposed solution the precipi- 
tate was but in small quantity, and of alight gray colour. 
In about two or three hours a coating of white metal 
was formed, in two well-defined stripes, along the tube 
which had been exposed to solar influence ; one on the 
side directly &cing the sun, and the other on the other 
side of the tube, but along a line upon which I found, 
by subsequent experiment^ the rays were concentrated 
by the form and refractive power of the media — glass 
and metallic solution — ^through which they had to pass. 
That these lines were due to the action of the solar 
rays, was proved by placing a piece of blackened 
paper around a tube duiing exposure, which effectually 
prevented the metallic deposit over the space it 
covered." 

Acetic Ether, — ^is formed by TniTing 6 parts of 
alcohol, 4 of glacial acetic acid, and 1 part of oil of 
vitriol, and distilling until a little more than half has 
come over ; the distillate is then washed twice with 
its own btdk of water, and rectified with chloride of 
calcium. It has an agreeable odour, resembling that 
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of apples, and is a good solvent for pyroxyline ; de- 
positing the latter, however, in an opaque powdery 
condition, instead of transparent as ordinary ether 
does. 

AcETO-NiTRATE OP SiLVER is a term used in the 
talbotype or calotype process, for the mixture of glacial 
acetic acid and nitrate of silver solution with which 
Ihe iodised paper is excited. Mr. Talbot^s formula 
(which we do not think has been improved) is a 50 
grain solution of nitrate of sUver^ to which is added 
one-sixth part of its volume of glacial acetic add. 
(To be coniiwued.) 



VI. — ^THE OPERATING ROOM. 

Q. What sort of room is necessary for the taking of pho- 
tographic portraits ? 

A. It is necessary to have a strong light, and it is usual to 
have the room fitted with a glass roof, one or two of the 
sides being of glass also. 

Q. Is it not possible to have too much li^ht ? 

A, Certainly it is; for under such circumstances the 
photographic effect is too rapid, and &vourable pictures 
are seldom procured. The Ught should be modified by 
blinds, which are made to draw over the glass roof. 

Q. Cannot portraits be taken in the open air ? 

A, They can ; but there are obvious aavantages in having 
a proper operating room. 

Q, How are operations to be conducted in the taking of 
landscapes? 

A. Tnese operations are almost invariably conducted in 
the open air. It is best to be provided with a landscape 
camera, a proper camera stand, and a convenient box for 
holding the sensitive plates previously prepared. Apparatus 
especiidly adapted for field operations may be procured at 
any ordmary photMjraphic depdt. 

Q. ^ What is chiefly necessary for the operator to remember 
in taking out-door views? 

A, He should spare no pains in selecting, for a desired 
view, the most favourable hour of the day^such an hour as 
will give the lights and shadows of his subject in the hap- 
piest and most cnaracteristic disposition. The operator has 
to bear in mind that his picture will be in light and shadow 
only. He should carduily select, and not too hastily, the 
best point of view. 

Q. What is necessary in the arrangement of the camera ? 

A. It is obvious that the camera should not fiice the sim ; 
not only because diffused light may thereby enter the lens, 
to the injury of the sensitive plate, but a Uttle observation 
will show the disadvantage of having the shaded sides of all 
objects fix>nting you in the i>icture. 

Q. What is the next thing to be done after selecting 
the point of view ? 

A. Firmly to plant the camera stand ; level the plate on 
which the camera rests ; and fiusten th« camerain the denred 
posttaon. Select some prominent object in the centre of the 
field, and in middle distance, and, with the open lens, the 
diaphragm being removed, adjust the focus upon this object 
as uuujuy as possible. Upon replacing the diaphragm, with 
half-inch aperture, you wul find all the other objects in the 
field are brought into the same focus. Lastly, adMust your 
view on the screen of the camera by turning it slightly to 
the right or left, and giving the de^red portion of the sky 
and foreground. 

Q. What should be the extent of the aperture of the 
kns? 

A. Different opinions are entertained ; but it is generally 
agreed that a haJf-inch aperture to the lens is the largest 
that shoold be used fat a landscape of any depth. 



Q. What is the most favourable light i<x procuring a 
successful picture ? 

A. The most favourable light is, unquestionably, that 
given under passing clouds. J^y closing the camera when 
necessary, and reopening it, thus giving a due proportion of 
sunlight, and the diffused light through the cloud, the 
happiest results may be attaint. 

{To he continued,) 



FOTUERGILL^S PROCESS. 

Dear Sir, — ^Your request for information respecting the 
process of Mr, Fothergul from those who have worked it 
successfully will, I have no doubt, evoke such an inimdation 
of correspondence, as will render your duty of selection and 
arrangement somewhat onerous: you can deal, therefore, 
with the few hints I send for your perusal as you think 
proper — either working them up, with other materials, for 
the benefit of your numerous readers, or excluding them for 
others which may be clearer and more concise. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Keene, of Leamington, I was 
enabled to report upon the success of my own triak of 
this process at a meeting of the Birmingham Photographic 
Society, held several days before its discovery was 
announced in the Times. My success has beeai constant 
and uniform, and the resulting negatives fully equal to any 
I have obtained, either by the process of Taupenot, or Dr. 
Hill Norris ; and those who are at all acquainted wi^ 
these processes will perceive, that this is no slight recom- 
mendation. It is, in £EUit, the simplest and most certain of 
all the dry processes at present known ; and, with ordinary 
negative collodion, and a silver bisith of 35 grains 
to the ounce — either neutral or slightly acid, it matters 
but little which — ^the slightest skill and caution in the 
manipuktion must insure a good picture. There is no 
difference in the results obtained either by a neutral or a 
slightly acid bath ; the only thin^ affected is, the sensitiveness 
of the plates, and this is not senously impaired so long as 
the argentine solution merely shows a ^int add reaction 
upon test paper. A bath, in fact, which will answer for 
negative portraiture will suffice for this process ; and collo- 
dion, either contractile or porous^ may be used indifferently, 
only taking especial care, if the former be em^oyed, to 
render it a&erent to the glass, by making the latter scrupu- 
lously clean. My mode of cleansing the pktes is this : — ^I 
mix one part of nitric acid with two parts of distilled water 
in a stoppered phial ; in another bottle with a wide neck, 
and a piece of fine muslin tied over it, I have a quantity 
of findy-powdered tripoli : a small quantity of the latter is 
sifted on the sur£&ce of the glass, to which a few drops of 
the former are added ; the brisk application of a tuft of 
clean cotton in a couple of minutes or so soon removes eJl 
injurious matter ; and a thorough rinsing in common water 
completes th^ operation. A chemically dean doth is neces- 
sarv ; (I invariably use an old towel, which has been washed 
in Aot, and then rinsed out in co/tf, rain water^ careftilly 
eschewing all alkaUne solutions ;) and, for want of care in 
this stage of the collodion process, many a clean plate is 
defiled, and much annoyance created. When the pkte is 
wiped dry, I hold it before the fire for a couple of minutes to 
dissipate all adherent moisture; and, when cool, I rub it 
briskly for a fewseconds with a drv silk handkerchief. 
These operations I never perform in the room in which I 
coat and sensitise the plates. Holding the pkte by means 
of a globe-holder, attached by atmospheric pressure to the 
bade, pour on the collodion in the usual way ; and when 
it has well set^ without any appearance of desiccation at 
the upper corners, immerse it in the bath, where it remains 
until the solution runs off, on raising the jpkte perpendicu- 
larly, without streaks ; then drain for a mmute ; and draw- 
ing liie glass dipper along the back to remove all adherent 
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drops of the letiBitising solatkHi, {dwse the |^te, &ce up- 
wards, in a flat glass bath, and pour verjr geotly at one 
comer (for a stereo, sized platej) two ouoces of distilled 
water, which move, with a gentle waye-like motion, oyer 
the plate for a Ininute and a half. It is then to be taken 
out of the bath ; the back wiped with blotting paper ; the 
globe holder applied as before ; and theturfSwe to be covered, 
for a minute, with a solution of albumen and water in equal 
proportions, which (with the addition of ten minims of the 
strongest liquor ammonim to the ounce of the mixed solu- 
tions) has been veil frothed up, and afterwards filtered 
through a piece of sponge slightly pushed into the nock of 
an oi-mnary funnel. When the albumen has remained on 
the surface a minute, pour it off; drain for a quarter of a 
minute; then raise the plate to the horizontal position, with 
the holder still attached, and pour on gentlv, to the corner 
opposite to that from which the albumen has dropped, as 
much distilled water as the plate will hold ; and after moving 
it backwards, with a wave-like motion, half a dozen times, 
pour it off at the opposite comer ; re^t this operation at 
each comer in succession; then, resting tiiat from which 
the water has been last poured on apiece of blotting ^per 
three or four times douoled, and wiping the back, set it up 
to dry^if required for immediate use, against a tin vessel, 
the outside of which has been painted with a dead bbick 
colour to increase its radiation ; or, if prepared over-night 
for use the next day, it will dry in about tnree hours nwn- 
taneously. The exposure, in good light at this time of the 
year, will be, with a stereo, lens ^ inches focus, about If or 
2 minutes. Develop ('attaching the holder as before, and 
first moistening the collodion surface with distilled water) 
with 

Pyrogallic acid 1) grains. 

Glacial acetic acid 10 minims. 

Distilled ^iratcr 1 ounce. 

The development must not be pushed too far, as the colour 
of the deposit is very impervious to the actinic rays. 

Yours very faithfully, W. L. 



To the Editor of " TnE PHOToaRAPHic News.*^ 
Sin,— Observing that a correspondent, in your last 
number, speaks in depreciating terms of Marion^s paper, I 
think it but justice to say that I have used it for a period of 
more than five years, with universal success ; and have also 
frequently printed excellent pictures upon it, when de- 
scru)^ by amateurs as *^ spotty " and ^* oad/^ without any 
trace of such fault. 

I inclose for your inspecUon a photoipraiph upon their 
paper, printed a day or two ago, in Lon£>n, with an east- 
ward fog : and will only add that I believe most of the com- 
plaints made against paper, generally belong to the silver or 
hypo. bath. Herbert Watkins. 



Photographic Societt — Ordikart General Mbstino, 
^nd Kooemher, 185d.— B. Penton, Esq., in the chair. 

After some official business, Mr. Rbbves Trasb, M.R.C.S., 
&c., read a paper *' On the Photographic Delineation of Micre- 
soopic Objects," as follows : — 

*' The application of the photographic art, to which the follow- 
ing remarks more particularlv apply, is one of the most 
bctiuiiful and interesting with which its followers are acquainted. 

'' Thanks to the modem popularisation of science, most people 
now know that, in each humble plant that thrives in every 
hedge, there exists a diversity of beautiHil, minute structure, 
an examination of which prompts the mind to venerate, as well 
as to admire ; while every insect — indeed, the whole of animate 
eireatiOQ— teems with murvels for the student's eye, whieh shew 
him hew wondrously the Creator's power has arranged and 
ordered all portSons of eaoh economy, whether of hi^ or of low 
type, 80 that its intended ftinctions shall best be carried on. 
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" To delineat^ with the accuracy of photo^^raphy, some of the 
beautiful structures, must surely be both interesting and i 
sfjTuctive ; and I regret that I have not had opportunitiel litely 
of preparing more numerous specimens tor your in s pee ti e w , 
but I trust that the few which I shall have the pleasun of 
laying before you wUl be sufficient to illustrate my remarlLs 
and to prove how easy it is to obtain magnified representations 
of microscopic objects. 

** The first difficulty I met with was caused by my attempts to 
adapt the body of my miorosoope to a oamera. I had tiid of 
successes obtained by means of blaokened tubes sad, of course, 
tried that method, but must confess that I found it both inoon- 
venient and unmanageable. Finallv, when in Paris, X had so!ne 
conversation with M. Nachet, the intelligent ftiicrosoope maker 
of that city, and the result was that he made from my descrip- 
tion the instrument I have ever since used, and which ha^ 
thoroughly fulfilled the purpose for which it was intended. 

''The chief point to be attended to intheconstructionof such an 
instrument is, to adapt the essential portions of a miorosoope to 
a camera, viz., the object-glass, the stage, the mirror, and an 
adjustment. These are so arranged in the apparatus which I 
use, that the whole screws bodily in the camera^ and thus be- 
comes entirely under control. 

"The first of these essential elements — the object-glaas — 
requires some consideration. I would advise any person about 
to purchase one to go at once to a good maker. He wiU have 
to pay a good price first ; but as the whole success of his micro- 
scopic study depends upon the exodlence of the "glasses" he 
uses, I am inclined to think that no one will regret the expense, 
se^ng that he will most likely possess as good an artide as 
modem inteUigenoe can produce. Of the stage little need be 
said, except that it should be of sufficient sise, firm, and ftir- 
nished (if intended to assume a p^'pendioular positioD) with a 
" spring dip," or seme otiier contrivance which wiU hold finnly 
the sUp of glass on which the object is mounted. I am of 
opinion, that what are called *' stage movements " are expeosiro 
luxuries, and not essential to the instrument ; for with a little 
practice the hands will soon be found to be thoroughlv educate^!, 
and capable of moving the object with the greatest delicacy. I 
found that the mirror originally adapted by M. Nachet vras too 
small, and I now use one of 2} inches diameter. Two adjust- 
ments, a coarse and a fine, will generally be fbund to be 
necessury; the former for focuising when usin? the lower 
powers, and the latter when the h^her are employed. The 
milled head bdonging to the fine adjustment may be marked 
with a certain number of divisions, to enable the photographer 
accurately to give it any portion of a rotaHon that he may find 
necessary, should the ohemical and visual foci of his objeol- 
g^ass not correspond. There is also an arrangement on the undir 
aide of the stage whioh enables me to fix an inverted olged- 
glass in the track of the rays of light, and thus oondense them 
on the ol:Qect itself. 

''I will now explain, as briefly as possible, the modm operandi 
I adopts and firom that description you will, I hope, (Ulfy un- 
derstand the applicability of the i^paratus I have described. 
Not having a "glass room" at my command, I operate in the 
open air, and commence by placing mj camera on a firm table 
in the sun, so that its long axis is identical with the sun*3 rays, 
taking care to throw a light coloured cloth over it to protect it. 
as much as possible, from the heat. The mirror is now placed 
at such a distance firom the object-glasa as to equally illumiBate 
the field, which, if usin^ the concave side, I found was best dose 
by allowing a space, slightly ^preater than its focal length, to 
intervene between it and its object, so that the rays should ent«- 
the instrument just after they have commenced to diq)crss : 
otherwise, if the ol^ject was in the focus of the mirror, I 
observed a bright white spot occupying a portion of the field« 
which quite destroyed the picture. I fancy this was caused b>* 
an image of the sun bein^ formed nearly on the same plane a^ 
the object, and thus becommg represented on the ^und gla.ss ; 
at any rate, I never am now troubled with this difficulty, pro- 
vided I place the mirror as I have described. 

*' If the object-glass be a quarter-inch, or a higher power, I 
always use the concave mirror, and employ an object-gUus Of 
power next below that with which I intend to photograph, Ss a 
condenser. The mirror should now be arranged so as to give a 
circular field, and when this is evenly illummated, Ihe object 
ma^ be placed in pesitio*, the proper focus found, and t&in 
all i" ready for the lentdtive jplate. ShstUd a very hiryce repr^ 
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sontation be wished, and tho operator does not regret a slight 
lo8E of definition^ he may place a high eye piece in the brass 
tube, from the inside of the camera. The large photograph of 
the 'Acarut' parasite of the dry locopa violacca waa taken 
under these circmnstances. 

'* Photographic manipulation so practised by me presents 
nothing peculiar; inde^ it is that usually adopted in the 
collodion proems. I need not, therefore, enter into its descrip- 
tion, but a few remarks on the causes of f^ures I hare met 
with TiiU, perhaps, be interesting. 

*' The firet that I had to encounter was the white spot, of which 
and its cure I have already spoken. The next was induoed by 
th& iaot, that in object-glassed of lower power than \ of an inch, 
the foci of the chemical and visual rays do not correspond, from 
their being slightly over-corrected for colour; the chemical 
focus is separated sughtly from the visual, and hence the ghm 
must be moved a litile away from the object. 

'^ Judging from the recorded experience of others, I must be 
very fortunate in py glasses^ for this focal difference is very 
slight even in the lowest powers. In my half-inch glass the 
imperfection has been counteracted by the addition, at its back, 
of a double camera lens of about four inches focal leujg^h ; and 
I have found out by experience how much of a circle it is 
necessary for me to turn my filne adjustment to succeed wUh the 
low powers. 

'* Another difficulty which I m6t with was the time of exposure 
— that general bane of photographers. In conunon with other 
operators, I have found that, ceterU parihiu, the actinic power 
c^ the sun's rays varies greatly day by day and hour by hour on 
Ihe same day ; but with collodion io<Used over night, I have 
taken good negatives^ on a clear day, in one second, sometimes 
in less, while^ on other occasions^ I have been obliged to expose 
my plate for seven or even ten seconds, rarely for more — be it 
always understood that I am now sp^ddng of an unclouded 
sun. Once or twice I have curiously enough succeeded with a 
short exposure late in the day, with the sun within a very few 
degrees of the horizon. 

" It may excite the wonder of some of my hearers that I have 
not aUuded to t^e photography of opaque microscopic objects. 
f must here plead inexperience, but I am about to institute 
some experiments with a view of photographing the Foramini- 
fera. The otUy difficulty I anticipate is that of illumination ; 
Vut I tiiink t^t a proper arrangement of an obUque condenser, 
and a litUe longer exposure, wiU enable me to succeed. 

'* 1 may, perhaps, be allowed to mention, that the collodion I 
ndw use » of my own manufacture. I confess that motives of 
eoonomy prompted me to the attempt. The pyroxyline I em- 
ploy is DMMle in Paris ; and it may not be without interest to 
add^ that I sensitise, with the following combination : — 

ledide of aimnontiiin H grAins. 

fbdide of cadmium 1{ grain. 

Bromide of potaaslom l\ grain. 

CoQodion 1 ounce 

" This collodion I have foimd to be the most sensitive I have 
hitherto used ; I have taken good negatives (portraits) with it 
in three seconds^ audit gives good intensity with half tone. 

''And now, gentlemen, although 1 have not added any new 
&ct to photographic science, I Uust I have been successful in 
describing an apparatus hj means of which photographs of 
microscopic objects can easily be taken ; and that, in conclusion, 
I may be allowed to thank you fbryour patient attention to the 
remarks 1 have had an opportunity of making." 

After some little conversation between Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Traer, Mr. SHADBOLt rose and said he had been fbr many years 
conilected with the Microscopic flocietjr of London, and recol- 
IcctM the introduction of this subject by Mr. Delves, of Tun- 
bridge Wdls, He was very glad that this subject had been 
Immght before the Society-. In the early days of photography, 
there was an entire misi^prehension of the oliject of a micro- 
ec(^c photograph ; but as the fw-ore fbr mere details had 
now worn off, microsoopic photogn^hy became better under- 
Hood. The only difficulty in obtaimng views of opaque ul][ject8 
was illuminatiou. The intense white spot which Mr. Traer 
itttt with^ was owing solely to the use of the concave mirror, 
whieh was unnecessary, provided a condensing apparatus 
M vmd. The usual mode of working would be by the 
t& W Ba tio bondanser. With regard to the ^'stege move- 
mtdJ^ which. Ifir. Iteevds Traer sdd was " an expensive luxury, 
iMwhhtfy nJanecfes^ty,'* thfe speaker ^ted, fts thfe r^ult of 



his experience, that for microscopic operations it was 9k tine 
qi*d non. With regard to the "fine adjustment," unless it 
worked very smoothly, it was almost useless. (The speaker her6 
described a fine adjustment, which was used in some astronomi- 
cal telescopes ; but it would be unintelligible without a diagram). 
AVith regard to the chemical focus being different from the visual, 
the speaker observed that he was intimatelv acqusdnted with the 
object-glasses of all the best makers, and it was absolutely inevi- 
table that the chemical and visiud foci should differ. In the 
case of the very high powers, it was not that they do no$ difer, 
but simply that the focal length was so small that the difference 
was scarcely perceptible to the eye. It would be found 
that if sunlight, or the h^ht from camphine or gas were 
used, the amount of variation of the two fooi differed with 
each light with the same object-glass and distance. With 
regard to the low powers— for an inch and a half or two inches, 
the amount of correction was soon ascertained for the particular 
%ht used. A correction suggested by Mr. Wenluun for the low 
power was most ingenious, he suggested that an ordinary spec- 
tacle lens, which was, of course, under corrected, should be plated 
in front of the object-glass, and the variation thus corrected. 
(The speaker stated that he had two or three object-glasses oor- 
rected for photographic purposes in that manner.) With regard 
to the illumination of a microscopic object, tmit was a point 
requiring more attention than usuaL With sunlight there 
was not much difficulty, because the rays wore parallel ; but 
his ^eat object was to use artificial li^ht for the purpose. 
He imagined, at fiirst, that the more light that could be 
thrown on the object, the more rapid would be the action; 
this was found not to be the case, because, althouih the 
condensor threw a brilliant light upon the object, including as 
much a^ an angle of 90 degrees, the object glasi was only 
adapted to take in 16 or 20 degrees, and the excess of light went 
to form false light in the camera. He then came to the con- 
clusion tliat it would be best, in illuminating, to tidie a precisely 
opposite course close to the illuminating lamp-Hi small sized 
bulrs-eye lens was placed to collect the rays of light proceeding 
f^om the flame, at a very ^reat angle, probably 100 degrees ; this 
was arranged at such a distance rh)m the light that he could, 
by collecting as many rays as possible, fill the space of a 
second lens, which threw the rays nearly parallel, and the 
object was then placed very near to it, which made a 
great difference. He then found that by using, instead of 
that buirs-eye lens, a very small plano-convex lens of great 
convexity, he got another advantage. That mode of tm-ow- 
ing the rays of light nearlv parallel, or very sUghtly con- 
verging, would be found to illuminate the object so briuiantly 
and perfectly, that the amount of n^)idity gained would be very 
great. With regard to ascertaining the amount of chemical 
variation, the speaker stated that an object mounted in fluid 
gave the simplest means of detecting it. In examining a 
parasite of the water rat, it was found to be studded with numer- 
ous small hairs ; on focussing one of these very carefully, and 
then taking a picture, he could not get that hair sharp which 
the eye saw on the ground class, but another nearer one, and 
thus, in future, on focussing for a more distant object, he could 
get exactly tbiat which was required. With regard to the 
enlargement of the object bv means of the eye-piece, of cour.se, 
as Mr. Traer had remarkea, nothing was gained in definition, 
but something of necessity must be lost^ and it had another 
inconvenience, as it increased the convexity of the field. The 
speaker proceeded to say that there was another point which 
Mr. Traer had left without explanation — ^he did not communi- 
cate how he focussed his objects, tf it were attempted to view 
objects requiring high powers, there were certain fine mark»< 
and lines which would be absolutely imperceptible upon the 
ground glass in the camera; and the assistance of an eye- 
piece would be required, in order to render them percepti- 
ble. Now the most useful adjunct the speaker could recom- 
mend, was a Bamsden*s positive eye-piece. It consisted only of 
two plano-convex lenses, their foci being as 2 to 3, fitted wiih 
their plain sides outwards in a tube, and placed a}>art at 
such a distance, as to be equal to half the sum of their fooi. 
The peculiar arrangement of this was, that a fiat field was 
obtained. Bv means of this he could examine the image upon 
the ground glass of the camera^ and obtain an enlargement to 
the amount of some 20 or dO diameters, according to its power. 
A better plan than usiuj^ the groimd ^lasiv the weaker said, was, 
to take a piece of plain gla^, coat it With coUodion, senutitie 
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wash it, and dry it, and it would present a beautiful surface, 
on which all the most delicate details of an object would be 
Tisible. 

Mr. Bbevbs Tbaeb stated that he ncTcr found any difficulty 
in focussing. The glass he used was not ground, but etched 
with hydrofluoric acid, and he always found his object suffi- 
ciently defined on it to enable him to see with his naked eye 
the marks of all the objects he had produced. 

Mr. Gbakt, of New York, mentioned an improvement, 

S, tented by Mr. Harrison, of New York, termed the " Scroll 
ovement," by which the focus could be adjusted to the hun- 
dredth part of the sixteenth of an inch, without way slipping 
whatever. (Mr. Grant explained the mechanism by reference 
to a large lens adjustment.) 

Mr. Hughes stated that he was in possession of two of Mr. 
Harrison's lenses, which vary in their foci. He thought the 
coincidence of the foci was altogether an English notion. 

Mr. Ma-LOIte rose and said that M. Claudet maintained that 
every object-glass varied with the light, and, therefore, that it 
was impossible to have an object-glass so corrected as to be correct 
in all circumstances. 

Mr. Shadbolt thought that M. Claudet was under a mis- 
apprehension, in consequence of his using a Voigtlander lens, 
which varies in its chemical and visual foci. He believed it to 
be perfectly possible to correct a lens so as to be fitted for all 
times and seasons. 

Mr. Malone could hardly see a probability of a lens which 
was corrected for white sunlight, being affected in precisely the 
same manner by sunlight which had passed througn an absorb- 
ing mediimi ; it was, in fact, no longer sunlight, for it had oer- 
tam rays abstracted. 

Mr. Shadbolt quite agreed tiiat the amount of correction 
for different sources of light, or, what amtounted to the same 
thing for sunlight, from which some of the rays were filtered 
out, must be different. 

Mr. Malone said that M. Claudet found that focussing in 
the morning gave a certain result, but focussing in the after- 
noon did not give the same result. He (M. Claudet) did not 
attempt to define the cause, but merely suggested t^t the sun- 
light of the morning might have passed through different 
absorbing media. 

Mr. Watson had very frequently remarked that in the 
morning a lens was different to what it was in the afternoon, 
particularly as it eot towards sunset; and if there was a ten- 
dency towards yellow, golden rays in the atmosphere, he oould 
not get such a sharp picture as in the morning. 

Mr. HuoHES said tiiat M. Claudet was the first person who 
called attention to this difference in the foci. Theoretically, he 
thought we must take it that if the sun's rays passed through 
clouds,of necessity they passed through a medium whichextracted 
some of the rays, and the same thing happened in passing 
through the glass of our own rooms. If this variation were sen- 
sibly and materially to interfere with our arrangements, it would 
render it necessary to readjust our instruments every day and 
hour. A great deal had been said about the difference of fod, 
and he believed very excellent lenses had been condemned simply 
because they had not agreed. He had worked (and others had 
done the same for many years) with lenses that did not agree. 
He thought it merely a question of cabinet worlL Lenses that 
were constantly being sold as having their foci coincident, only 
coincided at certain oustanoes; if those distances were exceeded, 
their foci varied exceedina^y. 

The Chaibman called attention to the various specimens 
produced by the oxymel and by Pothergill's dirprooess. There 
were also some specimens produced by Mr. I^x Talbot's new 
method. 

Mr. Malone then rose and sold that^ in consequence of the 
publication of Mr. Fox Talbofs specification of the modification 
of Ms former patented process of engraving, he thought it would 
be interesting to bring some specimens which luul the same 
basis to start from. They were by Poitevin, of Paris, and he 
thought they would bear comparison with any results which had 
been produced. They were photo-lithographs, produced by 
coating the stone with a mixture of bichromate of potassa and 
of gelatine, or of bichromate of potassa and white of egg. The 
object to be copied was then pUw^ upon a stone so prepared, 
and the light acted in such a manner tlmt afterwards, upon apply- 
ing water, it should only wet the unexposed parts, as was the case 
upon the ordinary lithographic stone. The surface appeared to be 



altered in such a manner that it would receive the printer's ink, 
when the paper had simply to be |>laoed upon it and be posed 
through the ordinary lithographic press, and thus printed 
without any engraving or loss of time, and have the result 
at once. It would be seen that this was an object that 
could be carried out upon a hirge scale. (Several specimens 
were here handed round by Mr. MaJone.) This process had 
been patented in this country. It certainly seemed to be a pro- 
cess of very great promise. It hod been suggested that the 
chromic acid, under the influence of the light, oxidised the gela- 
tine in such a manner as to ^ve rise to a resinous substance, 
and Dr. Prankland informed mm (the spet^er) that he thought 
a resinous substance was formed which resisted the water on 
the stone, but allowed the adhesion of the printer's ink. 

The Chaibman then read the following paper on Carbon 
Printing : — ^* The method I find quite easy is as follows : — I make 
a solution of ^m arable in water, about as ^ok as molasses ; 
with this I mnd, on a glass or in a mortar, a sufficient quantity 
of calcined lamp-black, ivory-black, or other pigment. When 
the mixture is tnorough, I add, in the dark, an equal part, ^ 
measure, of a saturated solution of bichromate of potash, in 
honey, (^uted with an e<iual quantity of water. The whole is 
now to be carefidly mixed by stirring or grinding. This 
intimate mixture is a point of tiie greatest consequence. The 
paper I prefer is the sli^tly albumenised. Tlua mixture is 
laid on by floating, or with a laurffe flat brush. Dry in the dork. 
The printing is performed in the usual way, only using about 
half the time for ammonia-nitrate paper. After exposure, tiie 
print is soaked ten minutes or more in water, and then exposed 
under a stream of water until the whites are fdlly brou^t out" 
The Chairman said that he should be very glad if this ma^«r 
coidd come before the Society upon anouier occasion, and 
suggested that the subject should be brought forward at the 
next meeting. 

^^0t00rap|^ic il[0tes anlr d^mtuB. 

DARK MARKS LIKE STREAKS OF MUDDT WATER OX THE 
NEGATIVK. 

Sir, — ^In reply to your inquiry on the above point, in 
vol. i. p. 96 of the "^ews," 1 believe the marks alluded to 
will be found to arise from the quantity of ether contained 
in the bath, from the dipping of many plates. 

To avcnd tins inconvenience, let the bottle containing the 
bath be pat (without its stopper) up to its neck in a jug 
containing hot water, for twenty minutes or half an hoar ; 
the ether wiU evaporate, and the bath then work as usoaL 

J. W. WHEUkN. 
VARKISH FOR NEGATIVES. 

Dear Sir, — Amongst the numerons useful hints which 
are to be found in the '* News," I have seen no formula for a 
varnish for collodion negatives at idl equal to one which I 
am in the habit of using. Hie requisites for a cood varnish 
for this purpose should be — ^to be sufficiently fluid for it not to 
give too much translucency to the negative, and thns kse 
vijp;our, and yet to be thick enough to preserve the film 
effectually ; it shoukl also be hard enough to bear rdterated 
rubbing, and should soften at a moderate temperature. 

Take 100 parts of ordinary alcohol, and add 8 parts of oil 
of lavender and 5 of gum lac; diasolYebytheaidof heat^and 
filter. In another bottle plaoe 30 parts of chbroform, 5 
parts of powdered amber, and about an equal quantity of 
broken glass to divide it : leave the mixture to dirat for 
several days, in a warm place, shaking it occasionallr, and 
finally decant the clear portions into a perfectly dry bottle. 
Take 2 parts of the alcoholic and 1 of we chlorofiDrm sta- 
tion, shake them together, filter, if necessary, and the Tar- 
nish is made. To use it, slightly warm the glass by a spirit 
lamp or fire, and when it has reached a temperature wWh 
can be just borne when the back of the glass is pressed td 
the lips, pour the varnish on and off^ as if it were collodion, 
but not so rapidly, and after draining the excess into the 
bottle, hold the plate vertically and slightly warm it, in- 
creasing the heat as it gets dry in order to obtain lustre. 
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The advantages of this yaniish are: it perfeotljr protects 
Uie film without sensiblj increasing its thicKneas ; it does not 
Boftem in the sun ; it does not diminish the vigour of the 
negative ; and finally, it so protects the surface that the 
n^atives may be kept in a portfolio or wrapped up in paper. 
Sphynx. 

COLLODION ON PAPER. 

Sir, — ^Allow me through the medium of the " Photogra- 
phic News " to draw attention to a very valuable plan of 
taking collodion pictures on paper instead of glass. I 
kamed it some years ago from a gentleman who communi- 
cated it to the pages of a periodic^, but I cannot now lay 
my hand upon it. I, however, send you the plan, and re- 
comm^d it to the attention of your readers. Cut a piece of 
fine thin paper, a trifle smaller than your glass plate. Coat 
the latter with collodion in the ordinary way, but before it 
has set, take the paper and lay it on the collodion side of the 
plate, taking care that no air bubbles remain underneath 
the paper ; should any be there, th^ must be carefully 
pressed out with a thin paper knife. When this is done, re- 
coat the whole with collodion, and proceed as in the 
ordinary way, allowing it, however, to remain for about 
double the usual time in the bath. Expose the regular time, 
and develop, &c., as in the collodion process, taking care to 
wash the hypo, off more carefully ana with plenty of water, 
as the paper will be likely to hinder the washing. When 
finished, loosen the edge of the collodion, and carefully take 
the paper off the glass. It may be waxed, if necessary. 

A ffreat advantage of this process is the length of time 
the j^tes retain their sensitiveness. I firequently keep 
them four or five hours and cannot detect any deterioration. 

I think if your readers would try the above plan they will 
not often find any necessity for any dry process, for, after 
all, the Jirst few hours are all that it is absolutely necessary 
to keep a plate, except on rare occasions ; added to this, the 
formidable accumulation of heavy glass plates is avoided, 
and fifty negatives can be packed up in a portfolio and 
stowed away in a carpet bag with no more special attention 
than the tourist would bestow upon a clean shirt. 

Alpha. 

TO hold the sensitive calotype paper in the dark 

SLIDE. 

Dear Sir, — ^I have much pleasure in forwarding the fol- 
lowing method of holding sensitive calotype paper in the 
dark slide, for the benefit of your correspondent whose 
query on the subject is printed at page 82 of the " News." 

Attach three or four pin points to each inner edffe of the 
back of the dark slide, and make corresponding hmes in the 
margin of the frame to allow them to drop into. When the 
damp calotype paper is ready for insertion, draw up the 
sliding shutter, open the back of the dark frame, and place 
it over a piece of deal, cut to the size of a corresponding 
thickness, with the inner margin of the frame. Lay a piece 
of white bk>tting paper upon the deal, then the prepared 
p49er cut to the size of the back shutter, and finally close, 
rhepin points will pierce the paper, and the frame can be 
lifted away from the piece of deal board, when the sliding 
front must be shut down. It is more convenient to have the 
back shutter detached than hinged to the frame.* As soon 
as the paper has partially or entirely dried, it will be found 
to be held most securely in the frame, and to be stretched in 
its propar place without a wrinkle or crease of an^ kind. The 
inu^ falls on the sensitive surfeu^ without the intervention 
of glass or' the apjdication of any adhesive substance to its 
edges, and, when required to be removed, can be instantly 
disengaged. The above mechanical contrivance I found U> 
answer perfectly, but for some time past my ardour for 
talboj^me ezpenments has vanished before the fascinations 
ofeouodion. Thomas Sebastian Davis. 



•Of coowe tht back aliiitt«r must be pwfecUy flAt, and have no projecting 



ON THE preparation OF THE DOUBLE IODIDE OF 
POTASSIUM AND SILVER. 

Sir, — ^May I ask your attention to the following — . 

Proftfem.— The collected washings by agitation of pi^ocipi* 
tated iodide of silver from its nitrate is of a dense milky, 
appearance, and does not give a clear supernatant solution of 
nitrate of potash, although at rest for two or three days ; how 
to separate the minute particles of iodide of silver from the 
liquid? 

Anstoer, — ^Take well wcuthed precipitated alumina and add 
it to the liquid, agitate two or three times and allow it to 
subside each time ; after the lapse of some hours the alumina 
has completely subsided, carrying with it the iodide of silver, 
pour off the supernatant clear solution of nitrate of potash, 
and add distiUea water to the mixed precipitate of iodide of 
silver and alumina ; then add a few grains of tartaric acid, 
and weU agitate several times, which will redissolve the 
alumine from the iodide of silver. 

The above problem occurred in my practice when following 
the excellent directions of your contributor Theta to make 
the double iodide of potassium and silver for the Calotype 
Process. I have no desire to tamper further with, and 
perhaps render useless, materials which cost 2s. or 4s. 6d. per 
ounce, and I wish therefore the favour of your assurance that 
my answer is correct. I do not say the best, but is it correct ; 
and is alumina the only portion of the ingredients which is 
dissolved? C.JB. 

[Our Correspondent is quite correct as far as the chemical 
decompositions go ; the alumina would be the only portion of 
the precipitate which would dissolve ; but what is gained by 
the aUx)ve plan ? The iodide of silver has now to be separated 
from tartrate of alumina instead of nitrate of pota^a, and 
for either of these purposes the simplest plan would be to 
pour on a filter and well wash with distiUed water.] 



GLASS POSITIVES IN LOCKETS. 

Sir, — Amongst answers to '* Minor Queries" in your 
"News" for 8th October, I see one to E. M. 

As our friend seems to have no other objection to the glass 
than the difficulty in cutting it to fit the locket without 
destroying the picture, I think I can put him on a plan to 
overcome it. 

The glasB is cut to the required size and shape for the 
locket, polished on the edges, &c., and is then stuck, by 
means of a rub of heated gutta percha, to the centre of an 
ordinary glass plate, which thus serves for a plateholder to 
it. It is coated, excited, exposed, developed, washed, &c., 
in the usual way, and by the edge of a^ knife detached from 
the large plate. 

Of course a pencil-mark should ba made on the ground 
glass corresponding to the size (and position) of the small 
one (on the large), and allowance must b3 made in focussing 
for the thickness of the glass. 

Excuse me if I have misunderatooi E. M. ; but this may 
be of use to others. Simple, but might not occur to many. 

J. F. M. 



ANSWERS TO MENOR QUERIES. 

The Stereoscopic Angle. — L. L, B. Cantab. The appear- 
ance of relief in stereoscopic pictures depends upon the lateral 
displacement of the objects in the foreground with respect to 
those behind them. The distance between the two lenses is 
therefore a base-line, and the longer this is, the more exactly 
can the eye perform the necessary trigonometrical survey of 
the view in the stereoscope, and thereby judge of the different 
distances of the objects. In a twin stereoscopic camera this 
base-line is only from 24 to 4 inches, and, consequently, the 
relief will onl^ be small for distant objects. Many persons 
object to a wider separation in the generality of cases, on 
account of the diminution it causes in the apparent sice of the 
objectSj a very long base-line causing the resulting pictures, 
when joined m the stereoscope, to look like a little cardboard 
model of the view. 

Photoorafhs op Intebtobs.— -4y/-«l N. We have seen 
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very good photographs of interiors taken by ahnost every 
process. The requi«ite8 are :— X. A good double lens, with either 
the full, or a tolerably lai^ aperture. 2. A lenative surfeoe 
which will keep for some time ; such as a plate prepared by one 
of the diy processes, or a sheet of oalotype or waxed paper. We 
should, however, first of all try wet eoUodiou, as, if the light 
happened to be very good, it would ke^ sensitive quite long 
enough to take an impression. 8. Plenty of time. Arrange- 
ments should be made for remaining in the building (or, at 
least, of allowing the camera to remain there) undisturbed for a 
whole day, or even longer if found necessary. We onoe fixed 
up our camera^ exposed the plate, and then pocketed the key; 
a week afterwards, considering the plate had been exposed long 
enough, we returned, and, on developing, obtained a very good 
picture. It must, however, always be remembered in these long 
exposures, that there is no strongly illuminated part in the 
subject to be copied. A brightly illuminated projecting piece 
in the architectural ornaments, not to mention shining surfaces 
of metal, or the direct light of a window, would be fktal to the 
plate. 

Neoativb Paper Piocbss aiTpnciUfTLT Sensitivb foe 
PoRTSAiTUEB. — 0. N. P. wishes to obtain a paper process 
sufficiently sensitive to take negative portraits. We have met 
with the greatest success in this line by fbUowing Mr. Talbof s 
oalotype prooees, with ecnne modifications, whidi are necessary 
when foreign PM>er is used. Take French or German thin 
photographic paper, and cut it about an eighth of an inch 
smaller all round than the glass plate which fits the collodion 
slide. Mark the smoothest side, and fioat that side on the 
following solution : — 

Pure iodide of potassium 20 grains. 

Pure chloride of sodium 6 „ 

Distilled water ' 1 ounce. 

After remaining on this bath for about half a minute, remove 
the sheet, and dry it between perfectly clean white blotting 
paper ; and having poured a little of the following solution on a 
clean and level glass plate, — 

Pure nitrate of silver 50 sTains. 

Glacial acetic acid 1 drachm. 

Distilled water 1 ounce. 

Float the paper face downwards on it, and allow it to remain for 
about one mmute. Meanwhile, take a piece of ^lass which will 
fit the dark slide, clean it well, and having levelled it, lay on it 
a piece of clean wet blotting paper of the same size as the i>re- 
ps^re^ paper. Now pour a uttle distilled water on the blotting 
paper until it is very wet, and, removing the sensitive paper 
from the glass of aceto-nitrate of silver, lay it oarefUlly, face 
upmard$y on the wet blotting paper, guarding against indoiuig 
air bubbles while laying it diown. It will now be found to stick 
firmly to the blotting paper. Eest it now, iu)e inwards, against 
an upright board, letting it stand on two or three thiidknesses 
of blotting paper ; and when it has thus drained for a minute, 
place the glass and pa^r in the dark slide as if it were a collo- 
dion plate, and expose in the camera so that the sensitive 
surface of the paper is next the lens, no glass intervening. The 
exposure, although longer than collodion, will be far shorter 
than the ordinary paper processes ; and it should take place as 
soon as possible after the preparation of the paper. When 
exposed, remove the paper from the supporting piece of glass, 
and place it, face downwards, upon another glass plate, which 
has on its surface a small quantity of a saturated solution of 
gallic acid. The picture will soon b^[in to vp^mx; and will 
develop rapidly, and withjgreat intensity, provided the ri^t 
exposure bias been given. When developed, fix in hyposulphite 
of soda» and wash thoroughly in water in the usual way. When 
finished, it may be washed, in order to increase Uie transpa- 
rency. As all the above operations diould follow each otner 
with tolerable rapidity, it will be as well for the experimenter 
to have all the necessary materials ready before commencing. 

To Behove ▲ Sioppeb from ▲ Bottle when Fixed.— 
W, H, H. Several plans have been suggested for removing 
st4q;»pers when they have become fixed in the necks of bottles. 
One plan is, to graq^ the upper part of the bottle firmly in the 
hand, and then pressing the stopper sideways by i^plving the 
thumb to its narrow side, gently tap it in the opposite direction 
to that in which the thumb tends to force it, by meaas of the 
handle of a chisel or file, the iron portion of the tool b^ng held 
firmly in the hand. ShoiUd this pian not pfove eflbetual, awly 
a gentle heat to the neck for a few moments, so as to expand it, 



without expanding the contained stopper, and then repeat th^ 
tapping. Another plan is to select a kev, the handle of which 
wuf ji^ riip on to the wide part of the stopper, and then, 
having placed a piece of leather, or a few folds of a pocket hand- 
kerchief over the stopper, squeeae the key on, and exert a 
gradiud for^e until the stopper is loosened. Of course if the 
stopper vionH come out bv this means, it will break off^ and ao this 
plan should only be tried as a last resouroe ; and, although we 
We found it successful with many hundreds of refractory 
stoppers, our breakages through its means have not amount^ 
to naif a dozen. In some cases, particularly if the bottle con- 
tains collodion or other inflammable liquid, the neck had better 
be heated by fHction, instead of the direct flame ; to accomplish 
this, pass a stout eord onee round the neck of a bottle, and 
having tied one end to the knob of a drawer, or some sueh 
thing, draw the other end tight b^^ tiie left hand, uid, holding 
the bottle in the right hand^ rapidly move it brawaids ana 
forwards; the friction of the string round the neck will loon 
produce a suffident degree of heat If the stoi^)er has been 
fixed in a bottle by t^ Cfyst«llisation of any substance between 
the stopper and the neck (as frequently happens to the botUe of 
coUodion todieimg eoluUon), place a fow drops of water, qr other 
solvent, jround the edge of the stopper, and allow it to remain 
for a day or two, renewing it when necessary. 



TO COBBESPONDBNTS. 

Agatb.— Tryglycyrrhizina in the nitrate baUi, as recommended previoofllf. 
Bbcpxdcs.— We have seen some beaatUVil prints taken by Mr. McCnw, uti. 

hope soon to giTe fnUer partionlart of the proeess.— Hie euet preparitfaB 

of the dry couodkm plataa Is, we belkve* k^t secret. 
A SuMCBiBia.— Of the two pocdUons marked on the {dan, we think the red is 

the best, as tha su would be on it all day. Mak« the room aa laffs and 

lofty as yoa can. 
SrascEiBBS, D. N.^The price yon name is sufficient for what yoa want ; but 

we cannot give y<m aU the desired Inibrmallon. 
T. C — If the paper be already albam^ilMd, it need not be ao {nr^Mred a 

seeond time. First wash, then tone, then fix. 
Ak iKoy Plate is roeoounended to add a few drops of acetic add to his 

bath. 
8. D. S.— We eaaaoi recommsad aoy partAcniar kind. We are much obU^ 

for the information ; it I9 not a new plan, bat la of very limited valne. 
A. B. C— We hope soon to have an artide on the sabject. 
H. H.— Perhaps W. U's letter go Po(h«rgiU*s prooess wm fire yM the l»* 

formationyoa wont. 
O. W. IL— We fuTe never heard of aIabaiiHne photogrMhs Cndlng. It coald 

only happen, we shoald tliiok, throogh insufficient washing. 
J. C.~4 ounces of hypo, to 12 or 16 ounces of water. Tin is recommended, as 

the turpentine effluvia finom deal will ix^ore the platesi 
W. H. H.— You will not be able to get good portraits with a single non-adiro. 



Ic lenSb Tjnr views only, and ose a f indt raerture. 
No. 85, W.— L We cannot guess at a reason for the curious effect yon name. 

Try if any modification in the degree of aokUty of the bath will remedy it. 

S. Add two drops of nitric add to the bath. 8. Try the plan given in &t 

p. 33. 4. Add one to each ounce of the developing solntioii. 
Kboativb.— FothergiU's is tl>e diief Civoarlte Just now. 
Pboto. Novo.— High li«»l authorities are divided in thdr oploiooa aa to the 

state of the law of artistic o^iyright as applied to photography. 
E. H. P.— We are much obliged fur your having called oar atteallon to the 

subject; it shall be attended tc 
A Co^iSTAST Stcdstt.— Articles on the subject are in pssgrcaa, and wiU 

shortly appear. 
Paucooraphss.— FotheiglB*s or other dry processes wfll answer yoor piup s is 

best. If yo« objca to the smell of tlu ooUodion in their preparation, yoa 

can purchase them ready for use. 
PitxsTO!nAN.— The larger the aperture, in proporti<» to tlie fooal length, the 

quicker will be tlie lens, if ether drcomstanoes are equaL 
As AxATKCB, 15.— We are very pleased with the coloars yon have prodaced. 

and should much like to have farther particulars. Try a less exposure. 
Nboativb, C— Oonsnk our advertlahig columns; if the Informatloa is net to 

be obtalMcd tliere, write to aome lai^ firm. 
P. H. T. R— 1. Pre%iously answered. 2. It will not ii^ure the collodion. 
Ctaxidk.— We have never tried the procees you name. 
Commanicationa dedined with thaidu:— B. F.— W. C— Tboqaas W.— X^amp. 

— F. R. C. a -Toning Bath.— X. Y. Z. 
The information requireid by the following corrosptmdents is either sucit as we 

are nnaUe to give, or it has appeared m recent namhars of tlM ** Pooto- 

QBoraic Naws:-— H. a— Darkie.-C. a W.-E. A.— O. U T.— R. S. T.- 

A. C.-O. K- Q.— An Amateur Painter.— F. A. D.— Paper.— A Corre- 
spondent 
Ix Trps.-AJax.-E. W. B.— A. H.-Baphea. 



On afioooAt of the immaoae namber of important letters we receive, wa oaaaot 
promise immediate answers to queries of no general interest. 



*•* All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. CnooKia, cars 
of Messrs. Fetter and Oalpin, La Belle Saavage Yard Private tottert te fts 
Editor, if addresaed to tlie office, should be marked " privata.** 

[ADVSxTiBXMBirr.] — New Patent! CHAFPtns' "PAirArr" 0t«kso- 
0COPS. Size, Johnson*s Pocket Dietionarr. TUs instnunent la anAtaUe fer 
evwybody's sight, parse, or pocket P. B. Cbawvh, aolt Pit— isi, tmd 
ManufactTUXsriaso of tlM Beflecting Stereoecope, and of Bsdisp«MBl 
Reflectors, Ac Wholesale, Retail, and Export— 69, Fleet-sto«et, E.C. 
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OUR PHOTOGLYPmC ILLUSTRATIONS. 
With the preseat number of the " Fhotoo&afhic Nk ws,'* 
m pwo Dt our readen with a 19^)60110011 of Mr. Fox Talbot's 
new proceBB of photoglyphic engraving. We had originally 
intended to have printed all the spedmenB from the same 
plate, and thus to have given, with each copy of the 
" Nsws," the same picture ; but several circumstances have 
induced us to deviate somewhat from our first intention — 
there being not only one, but a variety of specimens issued ; 
and although with each number of the '^ Fhotographio 
Nbws '' there is only one plate presented, should any of our 
readers wish to possess other subjecto besides that given, 
they can be obtained by purchasing extra cc^ies of this 
number, and specifying the plates he may wish to have. 
VariouB reasons have induced us to adopt this plan. First : 
Our circulation is so large that, with one pkte, it would have 
been very difficult to have got a sufficient number of sped- 
mens out in time. Second : The i^esent plan will, in our 
ofiniaa^ more fully attain the ohject we have in view — of 
giving the public some idea of the extent and variety of this 
new brandi of art. Third: We are enabled to present 
more choice proo& than we could under other circumstances ; 
for it is evident, that when many thousands of copies are 
printed from the same plate, it gradually wears out— the last 
thousand ponls being less sharp and d^cate than the first. 
But by our present plan of having several specimens, we 
need only issue the earlier x»rintBfrom eadi plate. 

The public, of course, ^do not expect specimens of an 
art only a W weeks old to be free fr(»n faults. They 
wish to see it in its present state, and by these specimens 
they will be better aiaUed to judge as to its future capa- 
bflitieB. With that otject in view, we wish now distinctly 
to state, that these specimens are entirely untouched^ and are 
pcesented exaotiy in the state in which they were obtained 
hf the procen descrUied in our seventh number. No doubt 
many oonreoliooa, as well as improvem^ts ad libitum^ might 
be introduced, if it were desiraUe, by a skilful artist ; but 
tins woidd entirely defeat our object, which is, to show that 
photography and chemistry combined promise to accomplish 
for us many results which have hitherto been supposed to 
dflmand artistio skill. The great object, as a oontem- 
poiBzy has it, is to "make Apdlo his 0¥m engraver.^' 
We merely eee at present the commencement of a new art, 
the future of which it would be difficult to predict with any 
amount of certainty ; but there can be no doubt that its 
affkhoatuxa will ultimately be great and varied. 

The aooompanying qf^wmenB must not be taken as a 
criterion oi the sLse wfaidi the photoglyphic process can be 
canied to ; its manipulations, Hke photography itself, being 
pmelj mechanical, the magnitude of its results is only 
linited by the materials ^nployed ; and the reason why the 
piMpnt KMiveotB are no ]ai;9Br is, that they were from the best 
Mft^kuBm oi tmasparent glass positives obtainable. Most 



of our readers will perceive that the views are taken from 
those published by MM. Clouzard and Soulier, the celebrated 
French photographers, who are almost unrivalled in the 
perfection of their stereoscopic transparencies ; and we do 
not think we are premature in announcing, that these 
gentlemen are so interested in this new invention that they 
are preparing some hurge views of Faris, expressly for the 
purpose of being engraved in this manner ; and we have the 
pleasure of stating, that as soon as these large views are 
ready engraved, our readers vriU have another opportunity of 
jud^^ for themselves of the progress which this beautiful 
and wonderful art is making. 

The titles of the pictures issued with this number of the 
" Photooraphic News " are as follows : — 

1. Bridge over the Moldau, Frague. 

2. Congress of Deputies, Madrid. 
8. Court in the Alhambra, Granada. 

4. Falace of the Due de Montpensier, Seville. 
6. The new Louvre, Paris. 

6. The Gate of the Cathedral of San Gregorio, Valladolid. 

7. The Institute of France. 

In our thirdnumber wehavegivenadeicriptionof somactf 
theseplates; we shall therefore nowoonfine ourselves togoieral 
remarks upon them, in looking at an ordinary engraving 
it will be seen, that it must be viewed at some little distance 
in order to get the general effect of the whole— a close, or 
microscopic inepeotion, only showing a number of Bnes or 
dots. In photoglyphic engravings, however, we have breadth 
ci effect at a distance ; and besides that, by close examina- 
tion with a magnifying glass, they appear actually more 
wonderful, as we thus view, instead of crude lines or dots, 
so astonishing an amount of detail, that nothing less than a 
penonal iniqiection will enable any one fully to appreciate it. 
It will be also seen, that there is a beautiful gradation of 
distance — the middle or half-tints being, at the same time, 
very distinct ; this (the production of a perfect half-tone) 
being the point upon which all other similar prooessea have 
fiiiled. The pictures which best show the beauty of half-tint 
are Nos. 2, 5^ 6, and 7 ; those in whidi we have the gradation 
of distance, Nos. 1, 3, and 4 ; and those in which microscopic 
detail is most strikingly to be seen, are Nos. 1, 4, and 5. It 
will be evident, that subjecte of such extreme minuteness^ 
when printed against time, require more than ordinary care 
in order to obtain good impressions. This has been well 
attended to by Mr. Brooker, of Margaretnstreet, Cavendish- 
square, to whom has been intrusted the printing ci these 
specimens. 

In conclusion, w^ are sure that we shall only be giving 
expression to the sentiments of our readers when we state, 
that our and their thaoks are due to the kindness aod courtesy 
of Mr. Fox Talbot, for having thus kept us so perfeotiy au 
coMTont wiUi the most recent advances of photo-chemical 
research. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC ANGLE. 

Sib, — ^Yoar ooneBpondent, Mr. L^ke Price, am)ean not 
to hare seen the beantiftil stereognq>h]c photograpbs of the 
moon obtained by Mr. Delaroe, taking advantage of the 
difference <tf presentation of its globe to the eye in appodte 
states of ligation, as snggested by Mr. Wneatstone, of 
whose admirable invention of the stereoscope this must be 
looked upon as the crowning triumph, being, in effect, a step 
ont of and beyond nature. When taken on glass, and seen 
transparent, nothing can exceed the perfection with which 
the spherical form and unity of object comes out, while the 
two jnctures, viewed alternately witli one and the other eye, 
differ so widely, both in the apparent forms of the spots and 
in their lights and shadows, that it seems almost incon- 
ceivable how they can ever be brought into harmonious 
consistence. 

The mean effect of the moon^s monthly Ubration in 
longitude is, to displace a spot from her apparent centre 
around six degrees and a quarter on her own sur&ce ; and 
this, taking pmce in one situation to the east and the other 
to the west, produces a total apparent change of place of 
about twelve degrees and a half, which is the " stereoscopic 
angle " in this case, and which corresponds at the distance of 
the earth to a lateral shift of the noint of view or of the 
photographic camera of about .6| diameters of the earth, 
or 52,000 miles : so that this stereoscope exhibits the moon 
to us as it would be truly seen by a giant whose cgres were 
that distance asunder, if stationed at our distance mm it. 

Ab the sun turns on its own axis absolutely in about 
twenty-five davs and a half, and rehttivdv in about twenty- 
seven and a half, a spot on its sur£&oe wiU shift its place jn 
twenty-four hours about thirteen degrees on that surface. 
Two photographs, therefore, taken al^ut the same hour on 
consecutive days, ought to give an equaUy perfect stereo- 
graph with that of die moon above mentioned ; and as the 
rt» very often remain but little iJtered in size said figure 
ing that interval, it can hardly be but that such stereo- 
graphs taken in &vourable opportunities, when large spota 
are apiHX)achinff the edge, will suffice to decide by ocular 
inspection the long mooted question, whether they be reiUly 
depressions or pits in the suits photo-sphere or not. 

in reference to the subieot mooted in your reply to 
L. B. B. Cantab^ I would observe that a person with a 
moderately good sight can perfectly well see a solid object 
as a solid, t.^., stereographicaUy^ at five inches from his eyes. 
Taking the distance of the eyes at two inches and a ludf, 
this cives a stereoscopic angle of a little more than 28^ ; 
whi(m is perhaps the extreme of what ought even to be 
attempted, and that of course, not for artistic purposes. 
An angle of eleven d^;rees and a half, which woidd corre- 
spond to a lateral removal of the camera by one fifth of the 
distance of an object (however great)^ would, therefore, 
afford an excellent visible model of it in the same relief as if 
a real model in true proportions, subtending the same visual 
anffle, were placed at twelve inches and a half from the 
middle point between the eyeft— a distance allowing every 

detldl of Btructure to be mnafc JuytimitAly iiftm«ani«<yl^ oapf^ftrpy 

if aided by magnifiers. — ^I remain, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. F. W. H. 
Chllingwoody Nov. 6. 1858. 



PHOTOGRAPmC ATLAS OF THE MOON. 

BT P. SBCCHI. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences the goiitle- 
man, whose name appears at the head of this paper, pre- 
sented an atlas of the phases of the moon, photographea by 
means of the great Mertz telescope, at tiie Roman college. 

"The diameters of the moons," be says, "are twenty 
centimetres. The manner in which thejr were obtained was, 
by taking a negative proof <m collodion forty-five milU- 
mdtres in diameter ; tie image was afterwards enlarged 
with the assistance of a great solar microscope, and in Siis 



way a positive proof was obtained on albomemsed f^aai of 
the deored size. From this positive proof a nMntnre was 
obtained for printing the pcture on paper. The actual 
dimension r^ireeents the moon as it is seen in a teksoc^ 
magnifying 90 or 100 times, and this aze was not exceeded, 
because if it were, the irregularities in the sur&ce of tl>e 
paper would equal the inevitable irregularities of the picture, 
produced by the inequalities of the albumenised and 
collodion film. These photographs produce an exoeHent 
effect when regarded witn a ^ass, magnifying eight or ten 
times, under a rather powerful light. The conclu8i<»s 
which science may draw from these {Hctures appear to me 
very interesting : 

** 1. I remarked some time since, the enormoosdifference in 
the time of exposure required to obtain the moon in Ha 
different phases : thus, seven minutes is necessary for the 
phase of four days, and only twenty seconds iot that of the 
full moon. 

^'2. The difference of the luminous intensity in the 
different parts is very great. In the fuU moon, to have a 
sufficiently sensible distinction between the different regions 
of the surface, we limited the time of exposure, as I have 
already mentioned, to twenty seconds; but while the 
mountains are white the seas are almost black. This effect, 
which is verv visible in the moon at ni^ht, disappears in die 
moon seen by daylight ; in fact, looking at this luminary 
while the sun is stiU on the horizon, the mountains will be 
seen very clearly on the blue ground of the firmament, whfle 
the seas have the same intensity as the terrestrial atmosphere, 
and, owing to that cause, are invisible. From thence flows 
a result, perhaps, unexpected in photometry, whidi is, that the 
light of our atmosphere, aiHghtened by the sun, is equal to 
t&t of the more sombre parts of the fhll moon during ti^ 
night. The same effect reproduces itself in an i£no6t 
equal degree in the ^hase of the tenth day, when ihe crater 
Copernicus appears isolated from all the surrounding parts, 
which, nevertheless, were enlightened, but the ^ftmirf*^! 
intensity of which is rather feeble, because they belong to 
the smooth parts. 

"3. The lunar images were taken in the months of March 
and April ; in the summer months it was imposnble to 
obtain anything satts&ctory, in consequence of^the great 
vividness of the light of the sky, which sometimes even 
produced reversed images. Hence a very ^preat difficulty in 
the way of taking pictures of the moon in its eai^est phases, 
the moon being ^en always immersed in crepuscular light. 
The atlas gives the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th, and 
14th days. We have <»nitted some days because the details 
of the lunar surface are obtained mudi better in her 
diminishing phases on account of the great quantity (^ the 
smooth and meffective parts. 

" 4. These details are interesting as apjdied to the theory 
of lunar formaticms. We shall ^»earve, and not without 
interest, the vast radiations which spread from the prindpsl 
craters— especially Tycho, Ck>pemicus, and Kepler. '& 
first is so marked that it gives to the moon the aspect of a 
globe divided by meridians, the pole being in the centre of 
the crater itself. 

"5. A very remarkable drcumstance presents itself in 
the photogTMihB, which at the first glance appears to arm 
fixxn imperfoctl<ui in the execution : it is a kind of in- 
decision of the lectures, and a dispersicm of the light in the 
neighbourhood of the spoto, which one is incUned to 
attribute to a movement of the image, especia^ in the fbll 
moon— but to do so would be erroneous. In. &ct, this 
diffusion around the dear parts commences fixxn the tenth 
and twelfUi davs, when the well-defined small craters prove 
the precision of the image. It appears, therefore, that this 
arises firom a stronger illuminating action, which has its 
source in the asperities which necessarily surround each 
crater.*' (The author here appends the following note: 
— ^^It would indeed be impoesibte to obtain an exact 
I^iase without the other, for after having found the 
chemical /bcus in the lunette, a pcnnt of datum was fixed 
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to find it immediately. This fixms was seyenteen milH- 
mdtres more distant than the optical focns. If there is 
some indecision in the image, that arises from the agitation 
of the air, and to the movement of the image which ensued, 
which produced an extreme di£Sculty, and we were obliged 
to r^ect many proois made on the evenings when the at- 
mosphere was agitated.'*) 

"The photographic execution of the lunar pictures was 
perfi»rmed hv M. Francois Barelli, a Boman pharmacien- 
chemiste, ana a distinguished amateur in photography. To 
insure the succees of so many phases, it required extra- 
ordinary perseyerance on the part of the photographer, as 
well as great intelligence.*^ 



ON URANIUM PRINTING. 

BY M. CRE8P0N. 

M. Crespon adds the following information to the paper 
which we published in a recent number of the " Photogra- 
phic News.** Referring to some proofe forwarded to the 
French Photographic Society, he says : — " These proofe were 
obtained on piper nrepared with the nitrate of uranium 
without gelatme; tne sheet ranained ten minutes in the 
bath ; the exposure to the sun was from three to twelve 
minutes, according to the intensity of the negative proof. 
The development c? the positive picture was wiUi the mtrate 
of silver alone ; the toning was with the sel (Tor of Fordos ainl 
Gelis, and not with the acid chloride of gold. With the 
latter we do not obtain the beauty and vigour of the blacks 
which the first gives. Thus, one of the proo6 which was 
obtained by M. de la Blanchcre*8 process, and which was 
toned with the add chloride of gold, without being submitted 
to the hyposulj^te, has two drawbacks, — it is not fixed, and 
does not present the modelling and the shade which in 
another case was obtained with the same negative, and by 
my method of fixing and toning. 

" It is important not to submit the proof to the hyposul- 
phite of soda until after toning, or it wiU be wanUng in 
sharpness. Nevertheless the latter method mav be empbyod 
when the proof has been exposed to the sun K>r too creat a 
lenffth of time, and is, in consequence, too heavy and dull ; 
ana, in this case, the acid chloride of gold may be used for 
toning, which brings it to a pearl ffray tone, pretty enough 
to lode at. The longer the proo^ when well developed, is 
submitted to the action of the sel (Tor bath, the greater the 
vigour of the tones when withdrawn from the hyposulphite 
of soda. A short' stay in this toning bath gives proo& which 
are not wanting either in softness or agreeable appearance.** 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREPARATION OF 
COMMERCIAL CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

BY MM. FORDOS AND OELIS. 

Makt processes have been proposed for the preparation of 
cvanide of potassium, but only three have been adopted in 
cbemical manufactories — ^those of Robiquet and mggers, 
which give the medicinal cyanide, and that of Messrs. 
K<><^^gcrB, Brothers, known under the name of Liebig*s, 
which supplies the product employed in the arts. Messrs. 
FordoBand Gelis have analysed the cyanide sold in com- 
merce by different houses, and have invariably found it so 
impure, that they can only attribute it to a bad method of 
preparing it. A dozen specimens bought at random, and 
sofainitted to certain tests, which ^ve e^y and exactly the 
lichnesB of these products intended either for medicine or 
commerce, furnished the following per-centa|^ : — 55, 46, 49, 
51, 36, &c. Some cyanide whidi they had themselves pre- 
pared with great care, according to the process in ordinary 
use, yielded only 57 per cent. ; in other words, it contained 
43 per cent, of foreign products, arisine from unknown 
causes : this formed the subject of the labours of the two 
cbemislg. 
FbBt of all, we will remind our readers of the process 
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iplo^ed by Messrs. Rodgffers, or of liebig, under whose 

me It is Imown. Take eight piurts of dry pruadate of potash, 
and three of dry carbonate of potash; that is, exactly an 
equivalent of each of the two substances and heat ihem to red- 
ness. The melted mixture vields a transparent liquid, which, 
after being allowed to stand, can be easily poured off from an 
abundant deposit, and, on cooling, becomes a white mass. 
This mass, according to Liebig, is a mixture of two combi- 
nations-H^anide of potassium and c^ranate of potassa in 
the relation of five equivalents of cyanide of potassium for 
one equivalent of cnranate. This ought to contain 80 per 
cent, of cyanuret, but, as has been seen, it is very fl^ 
from being so rich as that; and, moreover, at each repeti- 
tion of the melting, a different result is obtained, so that 
we might say a different product is given on each occasion. 

Messrs. Fordos and Gelis came to the conclusion that it 
was advisable to give up Liebig^s process, and to replace it, 
in all circumstances, by that of Robiquet, with certain 
modifications suggested by Geiger (^Antiaks de Physique et de 
Chimie). As to M. Wiggers' process, which presents some 
difficulties in manipulation, these chemists aver that it is 
quite a mistaken idea to suppose that it yields pure cyanide 
of potassium. " Of numerous specimens we have amdysed 
not one has indicated a greater richness than 85 per cent.*' 
The loss, in this case, should be attributed to the action of 
the water and the air during the desiccation of the product 
separated from the alcoholic tiquor. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Fordos and Gelis have pointed out 
many important things. They have ascertained the reason why 
a cyanide of potassium cannot be obtained which does not 
contain, at least, one-fifth of foreign matter — and there 
their revelations cease ; but if they Imve indeed discovered, 
as they assert, a mode of preparing it, by which it is always 
pure and identical, they keep the secret to themselves. 

NEW METHOD OF PRODUCING TRANSPARENT 
STEREOSCOPIC POSITIVES. 

TuE process of M. Gaudin which we are about to describe 
is not tdtogeUier new, but it is rapid and economical ; and 
can be practised by all who are accustomed to the use of 
collodion. 

There is no necessity for the collodion beins new ; on the 
contrary, an old collodion which has lost much of its sensi- 
tiveness is better adapted for the purpose : consequently, it 
is advisable to preserve the collodion residues, and put them 
in a bottle, and add a little pyroxyline for the putpose of 
restoiing the tenacity it has lost, and, at the same tune, to 
give it twice the thickness of an ordinary sensitised collodion. 
It should be idlowed to stand until the following day; 
filtered through cotton ; and used in collodionisin^ a gl^ 
plate in the usual manner. The plate must then oe put in 
the silver bath in the same way as if it were desired to take 
a negative. The native to oe copied must then be placed 
in the frame (that bdonging to the camera would answer 
the purpose), and the collodion plate kid upon it ; the door 
of tne frame must be closed, and it ought to have two 
springs corresponding to the centres of the stereoscopic 
proofs, in order that fie contact between the two plates may 
be immediate ; then, opening the two little opposite doors, 
the plate should be exposed to the action of daylight for a 
quarter of a second in the day, and from one to two seconds 
in the evening, according to the sensitiveness of the collodion. 
This done, the frame is carried into the dark room, and the 
plates, which adliere to each other, taken out, and separated — 
by means of a thin piece of wood introduced between the 
edges, and used as a lever — ^very gently, in order that the 
moist coUodion film may not be injured ; it may be developed 
by the ordinary process. Supposing the proof is very^large, 
so that there is risk of inraring the sensitive sumce, a 
ground glass may be used, the ineaualities in the surfece of 
this glass causing the coUodion to aohere more str^igly. It 
is also desirable that the surfiice shwild be perfecay plain, 
but it is not absolutely essential. 
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Before contact with the coUodionlsed plate the necative 
mot^ be Tundihed; and, after contact, water should be 
poortd orer it rapdlj, and then it should be lightlj wiped. 

PHOTOGBAPHY IN ALGEEIA. 
NO. m. — {e(mHnued). 
No opportonity of getting any picture worth preserving 
occurred after this nntil we reached the immediate yidni^ 
of the mountain where the Kabyles had taken up their poei- 
tion. Bt this time the soldiers were very tired, for though 
the weather was not nearly so hot as it was two or three 
months ago, yet it was still hot enough to tell upon one in 
the desert ; and their commanding officer therefore decided 
on deferring the attack until the following morning at day- 
break, notwithstanding the impatience of the men to " go 
in " at once. The mountain was not of any great height, 
nor difficult of ascent at the lowest part; but we could 
eadly see, that as soon as the first sixty or seventy yards 
had been sot over, the sides of the mountain woukl be 
rugged and difficult to ascend. Fragments of rock lay 
loosely about the sides, which were pretty thickly covered 
with low shrubs, forming an excellent cover for the 
natives, and admirably suited for their mode of fighting, 
which resembles the method practised in the mountam war- 
fare during the peninsular war, and doubtless suggested to 
them by these very facilities. We saw no indications of any 
living being on the mountain when we arrived near the foot 
of it, but the men had no sooner commenced to pitch 
their tents, and thus reyeal their intention not to attack that 
night, than I noticed a figure rise up here, and another there, 
and very soon there were so many visible that if every bush had 
been as prolific as the wooden horse of Troy, they could not 
have brought forth more ready-armed warriors. Derisiye 
shouts were uttered by them, and every now and then a 
fellow, more of hfanfaron possibly than ms comrades, would 
descend the mountain, so as to come somewhat nearer to us, 
and pour out a volume of defiant language, in which the 
opprobrious terms Kaffir and Boumain were alone intelligible 
at the distance we were from him; and when he had 
finished, he would discharge his gun towards the outpost, go 
through a considerable amount of joantomime, expressive of 
his contempt for us, and then rejoin his comrades. The 
whole thing reminded me of the scenes before the walls of 
Troy. The soldiers were all this time busy in pitching their 
little tents and getting their food ready, andpaid not the 
least attention to tUs vapouring of the Kabyles; and 
though it would have been easy enough, I have no doubt, to 
have knocked over one or two of the most boisterous of 
these gentlemen, no attempt vras made to do so, and I did 
not notice any desire on the part of even the yoimgest 
soldier to engage in such petty warfare. I noticed a sur- 
prising difference in the conduct of the men on this evening 
to their behaviour on the march. There was no noisy 
levity, but a grave and quiet manner about them which 
impressed me strongly, and inspired me with more respect 
for them than I had entertained previously. As soon as 
the meal was ended, the men lighted tneir pipes, and 
employed themselves in cleaning and fiya. mining their guns 
ana bavonets ; some conversing on the approachmg conSict, 
and others occupied in thought, probably of relatives and 
friends at home whom they mignt never see again. As 
for the Spahis, they behaved themselves much as usual. 
They were not likely to have any Bhsie in the fighting, 
unless the Kabvles were driven into the plain, and there 
was little likelihood of their getting any spoil in the afikir, 
which, perhaps, might account for the rather discontented 
eimression of their dark faces. 

In the course of the evening I rode with Hamed round a 
mountain to the east of that occuped by the Arabs, and we 
ascended it by a long and rather steep path, which eventually 
brought us out on a plateau, firom which we had a full view 
of the Kabyles opposite, who were certainly not more than 
throe hundred yardfl distant, and from wh<nn we w»e only 



separated by a Tery deep ravine. It at once occuired to me 
that if there were no daiiger of a surprise by the natives, I 
might watch the whole action from this spot, and possibly 
get some pictures. I asked Hamed if ishare was any danger 
of the Arabs attacking me here ; but he assured me that 
there was not the least, as every man they could muster 
would be engaged in the contest. I did not like the idea of 
being up here alone, but the thou^t of my friends in Eng- 
land, and poBBibh- the desire oi making some sensation 
among photographers by the display of photographs which 
might be said to have been taken on the neld <^ liittle, had 
something to do with my decision : but I did not stop then 
to analyse motives, but came to the determination that I 
would make the attempt. It was nearly ten o'clock when 
we returned to the camp, and it was requisite that I shoold 
start before sunrise, ccmsequentiy I had to bestir myself to 
get thincs ready. I was so anxious, that I woke yery soon 
after mionight, and though my enthusiasm was not so warm 
as on the preceding evening, yetl would not admit a thou^t 
of drawing back ; and as soon as I had called up the Arab 
who was to accompany me, and had warmed somecoffee over 
a spirit lamp, I hel^ped to pack the materiel on the back of a 
horse, and within an hour I was on my way, followed by the 
native leading the hcnrse. I felt extremely cold, bat the air 
was quite stifi ; had it been otiierwise, and at all boisterous, 
I bdieve I should have avaUed myself (d this excuse 
to have returned to camp. I vras obliged, too, to ride 
slowly, for tear we might nuss our way, and this added 
another item to my discouragement. It is one of the 
greatest bores imagmaUe to to ocmipdled to proceed at a 
restrained pace in tiie dark, when you cannot teu any instant 
but some individual may qxring upon you who would like to 
cut your throat for the mete hcmour and glory of the thing ; 
and though it vras twiUf^t on the ^ain, it was almost da» 
as I rode along between the trees vrhich thickly covered the 
lower part of the mountain. Happily, once entered mi the 
path, there was no danger of nussing my way, and altera 
ride, which seemed ten times as long as it did on the previous 
evening, I found myself on the same plateau. In order to 
operate successf^y, it vras necessary that I should {dace mr 
camera in advance of the tall shrubs which were growing aU 
over the plateau ; on the other hand, if I did so, there was 
almost a certainty of my being noticed liy the enemy, who 
miffht possibly imagine that I had got some new instnimaii 
wiw wcaxih 1 was about to do them some damage, and thoe- 
fore send a party to anticipate me hr putting a bullet into 
me, or bjf some other violent and sanguinary measure. 
After a little thought, I adopted means mr concealing my 
proceedings sunilar to tiiose empiojeA by the Thanes in 
their attack on Macbeth's castle : 1 cut some bushes, and 
sharpened the points so that they might run easily into the 
ground, and then planting my camera so that it should com- 
mand the side of the mountain opposite, I arranged the 
bushes so as to conceal it until I i^ould find it necessary to 
commence operations. By this time the sun had risen 
sufficientiy high to enable me to distinguish our camp in the 
plain, but there was as yet no sign of movement. I there- 
fore went to the edge of the wood to see whereabouts and in 
what manner the Arah had provided for the two horses. I 
found them hobbled, and, as an additional precaution against 
their wandering, &8tened to a couple of saplings by lone 
ropes. The Arab had gone to the camp to his master ; and 
though he would have been of no use to me had he stayed, 
I wished him back. To wile away the time, I lay down and 
ate a biscuit I had brought with me, and when that was 
finished I lighted a cigar and crawled to the edge of the 
ravine, firom whence, screened by a shrub, I could see both 
the camp and the enemy. Soon I perceived the only two 
guns we had with us brought to the foot of the moun- 
tain, and the Zouaves asKmbling in order, waiting the 
signal to charge. Then came a puff of smoke from one of 
the guns, and almost simultaneously with the sound readiing 
me I saw splinters of rock flying about on the mountain 
opposite. 1 was rather surprised that all this time the 
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eoemj had shown, no ngoB of their presence, and I began to 
&ncy th^ had stolen awaj during the night ; bat a second 
shower of grape, directed among some boshes lower down, 
showed that thiej had been stung into existenoe, and thej at 
onoe began an inregolar fnailade, which, though they are 
excellent marlonnen, waa too distant to do ns anj harm. A 
few more reports, and the enemj swarmed ftom behind rocks 
and boshes, and added b^ their shoots and firing to the 
uproar which filled the air. This appeared to me a ffood 
opportonity of getting a picture, before the atxnos^iere 
became too much obscured bj smoke ; and I aocordmgly 
shut myself in my tent, prepared and inserted the pU^ 
which I exposed fiff perutps half a second longer than I 
should haye done under other dreumatanoes. To make sore 
of the pctnre, I devekipedand washedit at once, and placed 
it against the edge of the tent to dry. These operations 
were not performed without some trepidation on my part, aa 
you may well imagine, seeing that the firing of guns and the 
shouts and cries of tiie Arabs were ringing in my ears tiie whole 
time. When I had again reached my former post I found the 
Arabs had descendedlower down ihe mountain ; but when they 
fi)und that, in proportion aa tiie^ were maased together, the 
bullets firam the French guns killed and woxmd^ more of 
theni, they di«»ened thenuelres behind the pieces cf rode and 
the bashes. There was now a morement among the Zouayes. 
They moved at an <Hrdinary pace until they had furly com- 
menced the asc^t oi the mountain : th^ they dashed up- 
ward whh an unwaveringpurpose, which waa so manifest m 
their advance, that I shouH not have been surprised if the 
Arabs had fled at once, although they enormously exceeded 
the French soldiers in number. Upwards and onwards, with 
the steady determination of the youth of whom Longfellow 
says '* Excelsior,'* came the white-gaitered, white-turbaned, 
swarthy soldiers. They did not fire a shot, though bullets 
were flying thickly about them, bat came on with the 
bayonet, resistless as fitte. The Kabyles, who, as marksmen, 
might compare with any troops in the world, and who are 
natorally as brave, coold not withstand the contact of the 
Reaming steel ; they fell back as the Zooaves pressed upon 
themf though some of them kept up a continual fire mm 
under cover. - I chose this moment to take a second picture, 
and from this time until the termination <xt the firing I 
renewed the plates, until I had exhausted the supply I had 
brought with me. Fortunately, as I thought, theoattlewas 
by ^js time at an end, and the Fr^ch sddiers had poeses- 
8Km of the heights, thouffh partiesof them were still engaged 
in driving off isolated bodies of Kabvles. The outposts were 
placed, imd soon fires were Hffhted ; and the wounded, of 
idiom there seemed to be very few, were conveyed down to 
the canm ; while thoee who had escaped sat down to a meal 
which they had well earned. By the time I had arranged 
my negatives in the box, and put the otensilslhad made use 
of into their proper places, I Kmnd that the sun was setting, 
and I began to feel anxious for the return of the Arab who 
waa to lead the horse carryins the camera and other thincs 
do¥m to the camp. It sudEdemy ocouired to me Uiat I would 
go and see after the horses ; but when I got to the spot 
where they had been tethered they were not to be seen ; the 
ropes by which they had been ftstened had likewise disap- 
peared. I was now in a predicament which caused me no 
nttie alarm. I could not doubt that the horses had been 
stolen ; the only question in my mind was whether the 
thief who had taken them had discovered my presence on 
the i^ateau or not.* 

THE LADIES OF JAPAN IN THE STEREOSCOPE. 

A asNTLEMAN, who retumcd not long since from Japan, 
called upon us a few days since for the purpose of showing 
us some sketches of Japan and its people, which he had 
mounted for the stereoscope according to the manner de- 
scribed liy us in the article on Mr. Sail's invention. One 

• Tha «ondiiflon of tlda tetter win be pQbllabod next week. 



of the aketchee gave an exceedingly pretty view of Nagaaaki« 
but the more interesting pictures were those of groups of 
females. Their faces are very attractive, ttom the ez- 
pressioo of gentleness which is their chief charaoteristio. 
We are sorry, however, to have to destroy the pleasing illu- 
sion which exists as to their innocence. If we judge them 
by our standard, they are among the most immoral on the 
mce of the earth. The gentleman referred to assures us 
that the women who bring you your tea in the public gar- 
dens — which abound — are, without any exception whatever, 
women of loose character. At Nipon it is cufficult even to 
guess at their number, so numerous are ther. This class of 
women are not looked upon in Japan with the same con- 
tempt as here ; on the oontrary, they very frequently make 
good marriages, and are invariably well and kindly treated ; 
and in cases where they have been purchased by the keepers 
of these houses from their parents when very young, these 
men, if the girb give promise of beauty, expend consiaerable 
sums on their education, and in teaching th^ various aoo9m« 
plishments. 

natubH of the metals. 

(OoiUiittied.) 

Aluminum is a metal remarkable for its extreme lightness, 
and its relative unalterability. It may be obtained by 
causing sodium to act on its chloride of aluminum when 
heated to a red heat ; either in the air or oxyffen it bums 
brilliantly, absorbs oxygen, and forms the oxide known as 
alumina, which is a compound of 2 equivalents of aluminum 
with 3 of oxygen. Alumina is a fine light powder which 
absorbs water, but does not dissolve in it, and, in this con- 
dition, can be moulded into any shape ; and when subjected 
to the action of heat, diminishes in sue, and becomes exceed- 
ingly haxd. It has been imagined that this substance 
frimished an exception to the ru& that solids expand under 
the influence of heat. Aluminum combines also with ohlo* 
rine, selenium, sulphur, and phosphorus. 

QUuimm is the metallic base of the earth glucina. It 
can be obtained from the earth bv causinff potassium to act 
upon it. It is a very scarce metal. Combined with oxygen 
it forms glucina, one of the constituents of the emerakL It 
oombines with chlorine, sdenium, sulphur, iodine, bromint, 
and phosphorus. 

Barium is a metal which can only be obtained by a very 
complicated process. It is of a gray colour. It oxidises on 
being exposed to the air ; and a protoxide is formed known 
as buryta, whi<^ if heated in oinrgen, absorbs an additional 
quantity of that gas, and forms the peroxide. Barium exists 
in nature in the common mineral sulphate of barjrtes, firom 
which mineral baryta is obtained by a process it is not 
necessary for us to describe. Barium also combines with 
sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, and bromine. It should be 
borne in mind that fdl the compounds in which barium 
enters are very poisonous. 

Strontium is a metal strongly resembling barium in its 
properties; it is seldom seen, except in combination with 
oxygen, when it forms the earth strontia, firom which it can 
only be disenaaged by a very complicated process. Strontia 
is the protoxide of strontium, and there is also a peroxide, 
which may be obtained by heating the protoxide in oxygen. 
Ilie latter oxide is obtained firom the sulphate of strontia. 
At present the compounds of strontium are of less use to 
photographic than to pyroteohnical chemists; the latter 
availing Uiemselvw of a quality possessed by some of them, 
of colouring flame a brimnt red, in the manu&ctnre of 
what, in theatrical parlance, is termed red fire. 

Uranium is a metal which recent events hare forced on 
the attention of photocra^hers, the qualities of i«iiich are 
much disputed. It is ootamed firom the mineral pitchblende. 
The maimer in which the salt of uranium, employed in 
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photiMpraphy, is obtained, is by pulverising the pitchblende, 
and men attacking it with nitric acid, which dissolves it 
with great fecility. The solution is evaporated to dryness ; 
tiien water is added for the purpose of dissolving the nitrate 
of uraniam, and any foreign salts that may be present 
The liquid is concentrated, and a deposit of yellow crystals, 
with a greenish reflection, takes plEice; these crystals are 
nitrate of uranium. To purify them, they are re-dissolved 
in water, which is again evaporated, imtil the liquid issuffi- 
ciently concentrated to dq)06it the crystals. These crystals 
are now sdBBciently pure for use ; but if extreme purity — 
and such purity is desirable, if not essential, in all substances 
employed in photography — ^be desired, the crystals may be 
affain dissolved in ether, and re- crystallised. Uranium is 
obtained from the chloride by a precisely similar nrocess to 
that employed for obtaining sev^al other metals which have 
been described, viz., by the agency of potassium. 

Cadmium^ in certain of its compounds, is somewhat 
extensively employed in photographic operations. The iodide 
and bromide are used in the preparation of iodised or brom- 
ised collodion — ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ empbyment bdng to 
give more stability. Tnin sheet cadmium may be employed 
for miJdng the iodide in the collodion itself, by placing a 
sufBksient quantity of it in the collodion and then adding 
iodine; the two substances react on each other, and the 
iodide is formed, which remains in solution. The decolora- 
tion of the liquid indicates when the operation is com- 
pleted. 



Achromatism. — ^The production of the achromatic lens is 
the result of one of the most beautiful and ingenious expe- 
dients in the science of optics ; and, at the same time, it is 
not at all difficult for moderatdy scientific readei]B to uodar- 
stand. 

When a ray of sunHcht is aUowed to fidl on a prism, or 
the edge of a lens, it will be decomposed into its constituent 
colours, and the result will be the beautiful band of colours, 
known under the name of the solar spectrum. The reason 
of this is, that each separate colour is bent or refracted out 
of its course in a different degree. Red being the least 
refrangible, will deviate the least from the ori^nal course of 
the ray, whilst the violet, being the most refrangiUe, will 
fSetll b^w the red ray, and l^e other rays bdng of interme- 
diate refrangibilities, will fill up the intervening space, lying 
side by side, and the whole forming the spectrum as shown 
at page 31. 

It was at first thought that all kinds of glass, when made 
into i»isms or lenses, if they possessed the same mean refrac - 
tive power, would also produce ^Mctra of the same length 
from the red to violet, or, in other words, would have equal 
dispersive powers ; and hence that achromatism, or the de- 
struction of colour, could only be effected by opposite and 
equal refractions ; and, as in this case, the beam, afler bcdng 
refracted and dispersed by one l^ns, would be affected to just 
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Man^TM^e has not as yet been applied to photographic 
operations, but is exceedingly useful for various purposes. 
It is used by glass-makers to give a purple colour to glass, 
and also for rendering glass colouness. These oppodte 
effects dei)end on the strength of the oxide— manemese com- 
bining with oxygen in four proportions. If ^asB be ren- 
dered green by the presence of protoxide of iron, a small 
quantity of binoxicle of manganese added will discharge 
tibe colour, and make the glass colourless; this effect is 
aooompUshed by a portion of the oxygen in the binoxide of 
manganese being attracted to the iron— the latter becomes a 
peroxide, and loses its colouring property ; while the binoxide 
of manganese which is capable of giving a purple colour to 
glass, is reduced to the condition of a protoxide, which has 
not that power. This metal is obtamed from the black 
oxide of manganese, which is, in &ct, the Idnoxide, and as 
such is commonly found in nature. This oxide is largely 
used by chemists for the purpose of procuring oxygen, and 
also for liberating chlorine firom hydrochloric acid and sea 
salt, iodine from iodide of potassium, &c. 

Chromium is a metal which, as such, is not at present used 
in photography, though it is of great use in tiie arts ; to its 
pesenoe, in combination with oxyf;en, various pigments are 
mdebtod for their colour. The bi-chromate of potash is of 
preat importanoe in most systems of heliographic printing, 
in which it Is employed mixed with some organic matter. 
Becent discoveries, especially Mr. Talbot's new discovery of 
Photo|^lyphy, show it to be a substance of primary impor- 
tance m such operations. 

(To U eoN^Mwecl.) 



the same d^ree in the opposite direction by the other lens, 
it was evident that tiie ray would emerge parallel to its first 
direction, and thus tiie object of the kns, viz., convergence 
of rays, would be lost. Further experimente, however, 
proved that this conclusion was erroneous, and it was found 
ih&i Jlint and crown glass, whilst thdr mean refraction is 
different, disperse eqtudly, or produce spectra of the same 
length. Our present adm>inatic lenses are consequently 
made of these two kinds of glass. 

Let a be the section of half a convex lens of crown glass, 
and 6 of a concave lens of flint glass, c/ their common axis. 
If d 6, a ray of sunlight, &U upon the external surfiftce of 
the crown glass a, the red or least refrangible ray will take 
the direction e r, and the violet the direction e v: and if 
these rays were not intercepted, they would proceed to the 
axis, and there form oolourod images at r' r*. The concave 
lens, however, now causes a divergence of these rays to take 
place, and the ray e v being, as before, more refrangible 
than the ray e r, they gradimlly approach each other, and 
are reunited at /the focus, where a nearly colourless imt^ 
will be formed. The reason why the image is not (pnte 
coburlesB, is on account of what has been termed the irra- 
tionality of the flpectra of the two kinds of glass, that is, the 
several colours have not an exact proportion one to an- 
other, and, consequentiy, they cannot be perfectiy reunited 
by the 8ec<Hid fens after having been separate by the 
first. 

The terms over and M?Mi(T-conpected are explained as 
follows: — ^If the lens & in tiie diagram is not suffidentiy 
curved to effect the reunion of the two coloured rays r /and 
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w/, the lens is under-corrected ; if, however, it do more than 
is required of it, the lens is said to be over-corrected. 

Acids and Alkalies. — Acids are, as a general rule, 
distinguished by their solubiUty in water, peculiar sour taste, 
and the propnty which they possess of turning vegetable 
blues red. Tincture of litmus, for instance, is of a blue 
colour, which is easily changed to red by a very small quan- 
tity of acid : and th& property is made use of by photogra- 
phers and chemists, who employ paper which nas bsen 
stained with this tincture, as a test for the presence of acid 
in a solution. 

Alkalies are distinguished by many properties exactly 
opposite to those characterising acids. They are soluble in 
water, and have a burning, di^reeable taste. They restore 
the colour to some vegetable infusions which have been 
reddened by adds, and others they turn green, as in the case 
of infusion of red cabbage, and syrup of violets. They also 
turn several vegetable yellows brown, as turmeric and rhu- 
barb. Litmus paper which has been dipped in a very dilute 
add, so as just to eive it a red tinge, is an extremely delicate 
test for showing the pesence of an alkali, as the slightest 
trace of this latter body restores the blue colour. Turmeric 
paper which is changed from yellow to brown by alkalies, is 
sometimes used for ttiis purpose ; but it is not so delicate a 
test for the presence of an alkali as red litmus paper. 

Acetic, nitric, and tartaric acids are common instances of 
the class of acids, and potaasa, soda, and ammonia, of the 
class of alkalies. Each class is remarkable for its energetic 
chemical action. 

(To he contimted.) 



VII.— VARIOUS PROCESSES. 

Q. Abb all photographic operations conducted on the same 
plan? 

A. No. All photographic processes have, in common, the 
object of producing an extremely thin surface-layer or film 
of iodide of silver, £)r the reception of the imaffe which is to 
form the picture ; but they differ'in the modes by which this 
is effected, and in the substances used to support the surface- 
layer. 

Q. Do all photographic processes depend upon the action 
of light? 

A. All photographic effects are the result of the chemical 
action of light on prex)cu:ed surfaces, and, in the pictures so 
procured, ^e lights and shadows are reversed from what 
they are in nature. The whites are black, the blacks are 
white; the darkest shadows are the brightest lights, and 
the bnghtest lights the darkest shadows. A photographic 
picture of tins description is called a negative. An impres- 
sion taken from sudi a negative, in which the natural 
effects of light and shadow are restored, is called a positive. 

Q. Are all photograj^c pictures, taken in the camera, 
negative ? 

A. Not all ; in the daguerreotype the positive picture is 
taken at once, and the same thing nas sometimes been done 
with the coUodion. 

Q. Arethevariousprocessesofphotographyverynumerous? 

A. They are; but they may naturally be divided into 
four prindpal sections, namely, paper process, the collodion 
process, the albumen process, and the daguerreotype. 

Q. Does not each of these divisions contain many varieties 
of process? 

A. Each division contains many varieties of process, but 
an agree in the same leading features. To incu<^te every 
proems would involve endless and useless trouble, and coukl 
only peri^ex and discourage the young photographer. It is 
best to look at each in its most simple form, and as it is 
generally employed, without detailing the various modi- 
IcataoDS which simoBi every photographer introduces for 
Mnwclf. 



Q. Which is the best process of photography? 

A, Each has its advantages and disadvantages, its claims 
and its drawbacks ; each is very excellent in its way ; and 
it must be left to the taste and judgment of the operator to 
select that process which he finals most convenient to him. 

Q. What opinion is generally entertained as to their 
respective ments? 

A, The collodion process is considered the best for taking 
portraits, on account of its rapidity of action. The paper 
process is admirably suited to the travelling artist, who is 
desirous of securing exquisite souvenirs of his wanderings. 
The albumen, again, has its advantages ; and the daguerreo- 
type is not without its warm and devoted advocates. In 
the daguerreotype we have extreme microscopic minute- 
ness; in the collodion, the highest degree of sensitiveness; 
the albumen rivals the daguerreotype in sharpness of defini- 
tion ; while the paper processes combine many of these good 
qualities, and possess advantages which cannot be over- 
looked. 

VIII.— CALOTYPE. 

Q, What is meant by photography on paper? 

A, Under the name of photography on paper we place 
the different processes by means of which we immediately 
obtain a nefi;ative photograph on prepared paper. 

Q. Arc the prindples of photography on paper the same 
as those of the collodion and albumen? 

A, The principles of photography on paper are the same 
as those of the collodion and albumen — ^namely, the obtain- 
ing of a surface coating of iodide of silver, on which to 
recdve and devebp an image ; but titt mode of preparation 
is different. It would be tedious aad usekos to detail all the 
various plans, with all their modtfifltitioDs, which have been 
proposed. It is best for the yoojur photographer to oonfine 
his attention to those most generaSy employed. 

Q. Who was the first diflSoverer of a photographic process 
on paper? 

A. Mr. Fox Talbot. 

Q. What did he discover ? 

A. That paper, the surface of which had been previously 
prepared, received a photographic image when placed in the 
camera. This he caUed the calotype, but, in compliment to 
the discoverer, the term Talbotype is now more generally 
employed. 

Q. When did Mr. Talbot's discovery first become known? 

A. Early in 1830 the results of Mr. Talbot's process 
became known, and specimens were handed about in the 
sdentific cirdes of London and Paris. Mr. Talbot pro- 
tected his discovery by a patent, but with his characteristic 
generosity he has since made a free gift to the country of 
the result of his valuable experiments. 
(To be continued.) 



FOTHERQILL'S PROCESS. 

Sir,— In my notes on Fothergill's Process, sent last 
week, I omitted to mention that the "developer" re- 
quires the addition of 10 drops of a 25 grain solution 
of nitrate of silver to the ounce. You will doubt- 
less find in the various communications elidted by your 
request for information on this subject, the same dis- 
crepancy which pervades almost all the published accounts 
of its manipulation. To those who have no inclination 
to examine mto its rationale^ the difference of opinion as 
to the amount of wadiing absolutdy required oa tne with- 
drawal of the plates from the nitrate bath will be very per- 
plexing. In Mr. Fothergill's letter in the Times of April 
24, the directions are simply " to wash the plate with rain 
water, and after draining for about half a minute, to pour on 
the coUodion fihn dUute albumen " (one egg and a Quarter 
of an ounce of water). He does not recommend the use 
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of ^^liqii<»r«mmoni»,Vbafc I hare aaoe r tai ne ci bj frequent 
ezperiments, that this doeB no harm to the plate, but aids 
materially in clarifying the solution, which, without it, is 
slightly opalescent. Some of my Mends have ^Eiiled alto- 
gether with this process, simply in consequence of their 
supposition, not perhaps unnatural, that the object of the 
first washing was to remove all the free nitrate from the 
sensitised film : and it is probable that the yery indefinite 
directions on this most important pointy in the letter alluded 
to, have made many despair altogether of denying any 
advantage from this most opportune discovery. Had it not 
been for tiie valuable information I derived from Mr. Eeene, 
of Leamington, before the publication of Mr. Fotiiergill's 
communication, I should probably have falloi into the same 
error. Hie chief p<Mnts to be borne in mind seem to be, 
that the washing of the film is simply to remove the nitrate 
solution attach^ to its surfJEMe, and that on no account 
must any attempt be made to displace that portion which 
has penetrated the molecules of the collodion. Pouring the 
water upon tiie plate with any force, or violently moving it 
on the surfiftce in the washing bath, will certainly be fatsu to 
success. The oomlnnatkm of the albumen with the im- 
prisoned nitrate, and the formation probably of albuminate 
of silver, or, at all events, of an extremely thin film insolu- 
ble in water, seem to constitute the essenoe of sensitiveneBB, 
and jmservation from ohanffe, either by atmospheric 
influence, or chemical deoompoation. 

Now for one word in oonoIuBion on the ** vexed question " 
of the amouni of washing required. AH are, I {N^osume, agreed 
on one point, ihht sensitiveness is depresNd in the same 
ratio as the quantity of water employed for this purpose is 
increased. I began with half an ounce, poured verv gently 
on one comer of the plate (stereo, size) placed on a levelling 
stand, and tilted gefltly, so as to produce a wave-like motion 
for about half a minute, by which time all greasiness had 
disappeared from the surface. Plates so prepared are very 
sensitive, and although my bath is slightly acid, I have oon- 
stantiy taken stereoscopic pictures in the shade, out of doors, 
in twelve seconds — a specimen of which, badly printed on 
damaeed paper, I inclose herewith. But I found tiiat I ooukl 
not phce such dependence on the keeping qualities of these 
plates as was desirable. They occasionally exhibited, at the 
comer on which they rested to dry, the appearance indicated 
in the specimen negative which I also inci08e| which, though 
not absblutdy fittd to the picture when printed on paper, 
would prove somewhat dama^ng to a transparent positive. 
This has induced me to sacrmce sensitiveness to certainty ; 
but when I wish to employ drv plates for portraiture, 
for which this process is exceecunj^ly well calculated, I 
invariably use tne smaller proportion of water. In the 
admirable pamphlet pubUshea by Mr. Ackland, y<A, i. p. 17, 
I was astonished to find tiiat he recommended for the first 
washing six ounces o/uHiter^ and, suspecting that this was a 
misprint for six drachms^ I wrote to Mr. Ackland to ascer- 
tain the fact, and received from him the following reply : — 
^^ I find that the quantify of water stated (6 ounces) is not 
too great for our collodion, but as everv reader does not 
purchase from us I have substituted the aoditional directions 
mdosed, which appear suitable for all samples.*^ (These 
have appeared at p. 17 of the " Phoiooraphio News," 
vol. L*) Mr. Ackland then oontinues, ^* Yon will obeerve 
the plate must be Yerw gentiy washed, then placed fai a 
defimte solution of nitrate, and then drained 50 to 60 
seconds before pouring on the albumen ; this latter is im- 
portant with some samples, to gain intensity. My suooees 
with this plan is constant, and otiiers who pracfne it are 
succeeding also. The batii may be neutral, alkaUne, or 
slightly aetd, I am inclined to believe tiiat in these plates 
we have no free nitrate left, all is deoomposed, as they keep 
wiihaut a stain for two months, and appear as though no 
change had taken j^aoe. Three or fbur of my ocmrei^ndentB 
have oomplaitted or stains meading upwards flrom <me comer 
to about one third<tftlie plate, bat as loannot produoe math, 
Btilns, I eaimot explain mn.** 



The plate which I inclose (the native of my houMs) 
was exposed about a minute, after having been sensitiaed a 
fortnignt, and the stain which it exhibits was distinctly 
perceptible before exposure (lens 4j inches fbcusV It is a 
uct worth knowing, that the behaviour of a plate during 
development is indicated almost to a certainty hj its appear- 
ance previous to exposure. Stains are always to be suspected 
when the tint of the iodide of silver is not uniform ; the 
slightest darkening of the yellow is the sure precursor of a stain. 

Nov. Ist, 1858. W. L. 

[The negative with which we have been favoured is one of 
the most perfect we ever saw, both in respect to half-tone 
and vigour. — ^£d.] 

SMPLOTMSKT OF LBAD IN PHOTOGBAFHT — ^NOTBfl CM THS 
gTBRBOMOHOeOOPB. 

Sir, — ^As the problem of printing photographs with a 
^* printers^ ink ^' blackness is at present the question with 
photographers, I b^ to commumcate a small foct which I 
nave obsOTcd in my exp^ence. 

After sensitising some paper, I affixed it by a pin to a 
wainscot, painted stone-colour; and where the sihrersolu- 
UoUf in dropping down it, had accumulated, I found, after 
Ugfat had been admitted sufficiently, a black spot, resembling 
the bloom on a negative, very much the colour of printing 
iiak^ but with a brownish tinge. Concluding it was the lead 
in tiie paint that caused it, I made some experiments with 
acetate of lead ; but as my knowledge of chemistry is very 
slight, you will not be surpnsed at learning I did not snooeed 
as I had hoped. Not having heard of lead beii^ used for 
darkening posittves, I thoof^t a reoital of the bare firsts 
mif ht be of some little value. 

I have been much interested in reading M. CUiudet^ 
paper on the Stereomonoscope — ^the more especially as it is 
the realisation of an idea wmch occurred to me nearly two 
years ago. I add an extract from a letter I then wrote to 
a contemporary : — ** Shortiy after being attracted by the 
charms of our beautiful, but somewhat fickle mispress, it 
struck me that tiie transparent stereoscopic views would 
form excdlent slides for the magic lantern. Following up 
this idea, it occurred to mQ that if two lanterns were em- 
ployed as in dissolving views, and the two views thrown to 
onepoint, the stereoscopic effect would be produced." 

You will thus perceive that, so for, M. Clandet and my- 
self agree in prindide, although we diffier in aj^lieation. 
But here I stopped ; — ^for after mv communication was in 
print, I saw, while studyinff a slide, with this idea in my 
mind, in a moment — ^what I must have been very stupid not 
to have observed before — ^that the perspectives of the two , 
views would occupy different positions on the medium to be 
employed for receiving the rays, and thus cause great con- 
fiosion ; and not having the necessary apparatus by me to 
prove mysdf wrong, I at once gave up all farther thought' 
about it. 

In writing this, I do not wish to daim the least share in 
M. Claudet*s discovery or his application of it, as, but for 
the peculiar properties which he has found ground glass to 
possess, tl^ attempt to carry out my original idea would be 
like playing the tragedy of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
omitted. Mv object is to obtain his opinion as to the feasi- 
bility of employing the magic lantern m the manner I have 
described, and throwing the image on to a large plate of 
ground glass, so as to enable an audience to enjoy, all at 
once, the delightftd illusions of the stereoscope, — ^the goal I 
had in view men I first speculated on the matter. Apolo- 
gising for the length of this note, I am. Sir, yours very 
obedientiy, Alfred Molsoi?. 

STKREOGRilMB FROM FLAT SURFACES. 

Sir,— I have had much pkanre in reading your vary foir 
ifffctidsm of the stereomphs of '' The Bo^" and joor 
aawsiw plftb for makmg them. There is only a single 
thing loould have wished to have been differ^t ia foor 
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paper, and that is, the absence of any remark that the stereo- 
grams were put Unrth ae merely an attempt, which you will 
ofaaerye they bear to be on their title. I would not have 
Tentnred to notice this, only that I have now the pleasure of 
sending you a much better card of the same nature, '^ The 
Sultan and the Commanders of the Allied Armies.^^ The 
cards of " The Bottle " were done with imperfect, but gra- 
dually- improying apparatus, so that they are unequal in 
quality, iad plenty of faults can be detected in those of 
tnem first tried, especiaUy if they are examined with a mi- 
croscope. The process of stereographing them is very diffi- 
cult. At first sight you may pernaps imagine that the 
heads of the fijpfures on this card are, as you nnye described, 
flat, and as if they had been cut out of paper ; but on a 
more attentive examination, you will fina ^t in reality 
th^, as well as all the other parts of the picture, are solid 
and round. The thinness apparent at first sight is owing to 
the heads in the eneraying oeine little more than outlines. 
A slight defect in the position of the hind legs of Napoleon's 
hofse, whidi you will perhaps detect on minute examination, 
is due partly to the drawing, and partly to the side motion 
between the picture haying been purposely exaggerated in 
order to make the rounding of the figures more apparent. 
The exaggeration, howeyer, is no more than is allowable, or 
at all eyents is less than that in nine out often of tiie stereo- 
scopic yiews taken from the round. John Sang. 
Kirhaldy, %ik Nov,, 1858. 



VUEWS FOB PHOTOGRAPHBRS NEAR LONDON. 

DsAB Sib, — D. £., or other subscribera to the *^ Photo- 
OBAPHio Nbws" who wish to take yiews near London, 
would do well to yisit Woodford, where beautifhl photo- 
graphs might be obtained. The yillage of Chigwell, three 
miles from Woodford, has also some yery pretty sceneir. 
Woodford Is about ten miles from London, and may be 
easily reached by the Eastern Counties Railway, either from 
the terminus at Fenchurch-street or from Shoreditch. 

F. W. B. 



ic S^QJCuim. 



Manchsstxb Photogbaphic Socibtt.— Annual Gbnbbal 
Mbbtino, 8frf Nwember, 1868.— Mb. Lund, in the chair. 

The Ohaibman stated that Mr. Cottam, the late hou. sec., 
having \»en obliged to resign his secretaryship from ill-health, 
Mr. Mann had been appointed the hon. sec. of the Society. 

After the election of the officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year, it was unanimously resolved that a yote of thanks be 
returned to Mr. Cottam for his past services as secretary. 

In consequence of the absence of both the treasurer and late 
secretary, from ill-health, the annual report was not prepared 
for the Society, but would be ready by the next meeting ; it was 
stated that there was a small surplus now in the hands of the 
treasurer. Three new members were ballotted for and elected. 
Some very beautifrd landscape and sea views, wiUi douds, by 
Mr. Kibble, of Glasgow, were exhibited to the m^nbers and 
mudi admired; also four beautiful prints from coUodio-albumen 
n^^yes were presented, by Mr. Sidebotham, to the Society's 
portfolio. 

A few prints taken by Mr. MoCraw's bichromate printing 
process by a member, were shown, but considered very unsatis- 
mctory, some being half positive and negative, and some quite 
negatiye, and otherwise imperfect. 

A letter was read by the secretary from the Liyerpool 
Photographic Society to the members, inviting them to a 
ooQversaaione at Liyerpool on the 18th instant, when Mr. 
. Shadbolt has ph>mised to read a paper. The secretary also 
read tibe following report of the Committee appointed to ez- 
perimeDt on tito various dry processes on glass : — 

''The Committee appointed in November, 1867, to examine 
Ibe piO^Mshed dry processes en glass, present the foilewing 



" Each of t^e processes has one or more good Qualities not 
possessed by the others, and by all of them good pictures may 
be produced; but it is only when the various processes are 
carefully tried by the same individuals that a true comparison 
can be made. 

** After very carefiil experiments your committee have arrived 
at the conclusion, that the best dry process yet discovered for 
landscape photography is the Taupenot, or collodio-albumen 
process. Its superiority consists in its rapidity and certainty, 
and also in the beauty of its results ; the fhct that, since this 
conunittee was formed, the members who previously had suo- 
cessftilly practised the albumen, the oxymel, and the dry col- 
lodion processes, have abandoned them for the collodio-albumen, 
greatly fayours this conclusion. 

^' Your committee briefly state what they consider the points 
in which the other processes are inferior. 

''Albumen Proceti, — The long exposure and development 
required, and the difficulty in the preparation of the plates, so 
as to produce an even film, perfectly free from spots. 

" J/ry or Baked Collodion, — The difficulty of procuring a col- 
lodion of suitable character ; also, that the plates do not bear 
long keeping, nor prolonged development. 

" Oxymel.-'The long exposure required, and the difficulty of 
carrying a stock of sensitive plates, and keeping them free from 
dust. The modification of this process, lately published by Mr. 
Llewellyn, appears veir promising, being founded on the correct 
principle of leaving a definite amount of free nitrate of sUver on 
the plate; but your Committee are not prepared to report 
finally upon it, although several members have tried it, and 
speak very favourably of its results. 

" QtUmn$ Proceti (Dr. Hill Norris*s, and ot^ifirs>.--The time 
of exposure required is considered to be at least double that of 
Uie collodio-albumen \ your committee have tried great numbers 
of plates, prepared both by themselves and Dr. Hill Norris, 
taking the same views upon them, and on collodio-albumen 
plates, and their experience, in every case, shows that a very 
fMtck lon0er exposure is required than mat usually recom- 
mended. 

''In common with all dry processes, there is often a deposit 
formed on the plate during the deyelopment ; tins, in oollodio- 
albumm, can be entirely removed, but in ^latine it cannot, 
without destroying the picture. Since this committee was 
formed, Mr. Fothergill has published his process, whicAi pro- 
mised much from its simplicity ; it has been careAilly taied by 
some of the members of this committee, and by tiiem considered 
not equal to the cdlodio-albumen process, in the long exposure 
required, and, also, in the negatiyes obtained being of inferior 
quality, also, any deposit formed on the plate cannot be removed. 

" Your committee will now briefly state what they condder a 
few of the advantages possessed by the oollodio-albumea pro- 
cess: — 

"Any good collodion, whether positive or negative, will do 
for this process. 

''The albumen, hemg prepared vrith ammonia^ will keep 
almost any length of time. 

** The exposure required is moderate; pictures may be taken 
with an exposure of 16 seconds and upwards, accordmg to the 
focus of tiie lens, subject, &o. The exact amount of exposure is 
not a matter of such great inqxff tance as in some processes. A 
negative ^ther over en* under-e]q)osed a littie, may generally be 
80 treated in the deyelopment as to come out quite perfect, 
whUst any deposit which may be formed on the surftice can be 
easily removed by the finger without injury. 

" The great drawback to this process, viz., the liability of the 
plates to buster, may be entirely avoided by ad(^>ting tiie fol- 
lowing precaution : — 

"&ye the plate thoroughly dir before coating with col- 
lodion ; leaye the fibn to set well bennre immersion in the bath ; 
and, after coating with albumen, and the plate well drained, 
dry it quickly wim the fece to the fire. 

"During the inyestigation of the various processes, your 
committee have been strcmgly impressed vrith the difficulty 
imder ff hioh photogn»hers labour, in the multiplicity of the 
published processes, each of which is said to surpass all others. 
Mmy photographers, working almost alone, are indined to 
tiiink too well of their own productions, and, oonsequentiy, of 
the process tiiey use; and your committee think it woald be a 
great benefit to the members of this Sooiety, if i^wdmens were 
to be procured from well-known epenife<ans or totentett ^ wxm 
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processes, showing, as fSur as possible, of what each process is 
capable, and, also, serving as standards by which to judge their 
own productions." 

A vote of thanks was then unanimously passed to thoee 
gentlemen who exi>erimented upon the various processes and 
prepared the report. A general discussion as to the coUodio- 
albumen process took place, particularly as to the blistering of 
thefihn. 

Mr. Bboughton stated that he had very successfully re- 
moved the red oolour of collodio-albumen plates occasioned by 
long keeping, and took with him a reddened plate, belonging to 
a member, which he promised to bring to the next meeting nree 
Arom the red colour. He stated the plan he adopted was, to 
use a very weak solution of bichloride of mercury. 

Mr. Pabby explained his oontrivance for drying collodio- 
albumen plates after the albumen coating, consisting of a gas- 
light under very fine wire gauze. 

It was proposed and agr^ that a lantern should be obtained 
by the next meeting, and that members be invited to bring 
transparencies for exhibition. And after passing a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman for his services, the proceedings closed. 



The Pbbsent Positiok of Photoobaphy.— The following 
able remarks on photographic matters appeared recently in the 
pages of our contemporary, the Littrory uazetU, Our object in 
transferring them to these columns is to give them a circulation 
amonp^ thoee whom they are likelv to interest ; and, moreover, 
we think that they deserve to be well known and read. After no- 
ticing the service which photography has rendered to the world, 
it says that— '' At first it seemed likely to be confined to making 
black and blotchy libels on the soenery of nature, or sullen 
caricatures of humanity. Now not only has it, as every one 
has seen, attained the power of preserving, in nearly all their 
strength and grace, mamy intellect and feminine loveliness, but 
it has come to be regarded as an invaluable adjunct to the man 
of science, the artist, and the antiquary. By the astronomer 
and the meteorologist photography is employed to keep a sleep- 
less reccnrd of the observations made by the exquisite automatic 
instruments now constantly at work for so many important 
purposes. Bf it l^e phases of the moon, the aspects of the sun, 
the culminations of the planets, are depicted with a delicacy 
and precision previously supposed unattainable. The anato- 
mist has availed himself of it in cases where the pencil would 
have been of very inferior service. Professor Owen can tell of 
what singular aid it has been found in certain palscontological 
and geological inquiries. The arohffiologist, the philologist, and 
the historical investigator are discovering in the fac-similes of 
rare manuscripts, documents, and inscriptions, which only pho- 
tography can Yield, that a new instrument of great power has 
been mrmshed them. While artists and lovers of art now find 
in it not a substitute for thought, imagination, and observation, 
but an assistant by whose help they may be better enabled to 
grapple with the in<a«ased requirements of their calling, and 
perhaps to create in the coming years that new style whiSh the 
exigencies of the coming years may demand. Much doubtless 
remains to be done by and for photography ; but the astonishing 
progress which it has made during the bnef time it has been in 
existence justifies the anticipation that neither the art nor its 
professors will be found wanting. Already, by the Instantaneous 
Frocess, a dear and unimpeachable picture may be obtained of 
the most evanescent phenomena. And when a true oopy can 
be taken of a printed page rotating on a wheel in rapid motion, 
and only illumined by a lightning flash ; the representation be 
efl*ected of a bomb-shell in its flight through the air ; a scene be 
caught from the deck of a steamer in swift progress; the pre- 
cise curve and curl and light and shadow of a falling wave be 
fixed upon paper— all of which remarkable feats have been 
aooompushed— what can be regarded as unattainable when the 
proceas is still ftirther improvM, and ihe vehicles are rendered 
still more sensitive and permanent F Or what may not be an- 
"loipated from other as yet undiscovered processes, or the im- 
ement of thoee already known, in a pursuit which is 
engrong the attention of so many men of the highest profes- 
sionaNand scientific attainments, and the aoutest intell^enoe, 
in every parn'^f the dvilised world P" 




SEDIMENT IN DEVELOPINO COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PLATES. 

Sir, — Owing to the expense of distilled water, I have 
been lately using conunon rain-water in the ooUodio-albumeii 
prooeaB, and on developing I have frequently been annoyed 
by a sediment forming on the plates during development, and 
thus fi:iving rise to spots and stains. Can you suggest any 
remedy for this inconvenience ? A 

Torquay, 

[The sediment complained of by our correspondent 
no doubt arises partly from the use of impure rain 
water. This, except caught in the country and in the 
neighbourhoods free fix^m smoke or atmospheric impu- 
rities, is frequently very much contaminated with 
organic matter ; also, after a continuance of dry 
weather, considerable quantities of free ammonia may 
be present in the first rain that fells, and this would be 
fatal to most photographic operations. Our corre- 
spondent must have over-estimated the expense attend- 
ing the employment of distilled water in the collodio- 
albumen process. It can be procured of any respectable 
druggist for about sixpence per gallon, and as it need 
not be used for all the different operations, but merely 
for the last washings, and in the preparation of the 
various solutions, the ex|)ense for each plate would be 
too small to be estimated. However, it frequently 
happens that when pure distilled water has been used 
for all the operations, the gallo-nitrate turns brown, or 
deposits a sediment long before its developing properties 
are exhausted, and therefore it is better to employ 
some method of operating by which this evil may not 
injure the picture when it does occur. The best plan 
is to idlow the development to proceed with the plate 
lying on its foce, which can easily be effected by pour- 
ing the solution on a perfectly level glass plate or in a 
flat porcelain dish, and then laying the impressed plate 
face downwards carefully on to the solution, coutact 
being prevented by ])lacing a slip of glass, piece of 
silver or ])latinum wire, or some such innocuous sub- 
stance, under one comer of the plate. By this means 
any sediment which may be produced will &11 to the 
bottom, and cannot injure the picture, and the progress 
of the development can be seen without disturbing the 
plate by the contrast of the picture against the white 
porcelain dish, or, if a glass plate be used, by placing a 
sheet of white paper imdemeath.] 



APPABATUS FOB PRODUCING A GRADUATED BACKGROUND. 

Dear Sir, — ^Having read in the ^'Photographic 
News,'* and other joumak, ihe various methods for pro- 



ve 
years, and which I think will answer better than 
taking all the trouble, let alone the waste and constant 
attention, requisite to produce each single positive. I allude 
to the plan of taking a positive, cutting out the background, 
then printing from it ; going out again into the light, and 
shading <^ those portions to remain hght. What, in the 
name of all that's photographic, do we want to take aU this 
trouble for, when the following simple piece of apparatus 
will answer all purposes, and do it as it should he done? 
Those who have plenty of money will construct one of zmc, 
or other material, and those who are not overburdened will 
do what I have done, make it of wood or pasteboard. 
(Really those who follow this art, by way of amusement, had 
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needs be a jack of all trades.) You will understand this 
{dan directly I tell you it is simply a pendulum, with a star, 
circle, or oval, about two feet in diameter, of any shape 
or make — ^I prefer it circular— fixed at the top of a 
straight piece of wood heaviest at the bottom ; the point of 
suspension is on the edge of this circle, which may be a piece 
of stout wire in the head rest, or a properly constructed 
stand, to raise or lower it to any height required ; it must be 
coloured lighter than the background, a shade or two in the 
centre, getting darker towards the edge, which should only 
be a very little lighter than the background ; this may be 
done by striking a hnish, dipped in the colour^ against a 
stick, thus spotting it — ^you can take a picture and try the 
effect. If a star is used it will not require this, but may 
require a little in the centre to prevent too much light 
behind the head. A ray of light may also be introduced 
by having a movable piece to fix behind, extending beyond 
the background ; this must be shaded so as to produce the 
light strongest at the outside edge, gradually lost in the 
light behind the figure : this requires the eye of an artist, 
but I have no doubt that, with moderate abiUty, many pleas- 
ing and artistic effects can be produced. I thmk you will 
understand, from the foregoing, that this piece of apparatus 
is placed at the back of uie sitter, in such a position as will 
give the best effect, and kept in motion, with the aid of a 
piece of string, during the whole time the picture is being 
taken. The above is for a moderately dark background ; if 
a light one, it must be coloured dark in the centre, and 
lighter towards the edges ; this will give a shadow behind 
the figure, lost in the &u;kground. B. Hunt. 



EMPLOYMENT OF A CAMERA AS A MAGIC LANTERN. 

Sir, — ^In consequence of the general interest taken in 
magic-lantern representations, I was pleased to see the sug- 
gestions in your valuable periodical of October 15th, and 
accordingly proceeded to put in operation the directions 
there laid down, by placing a portrait lens camera upon a 
shelf attached to one of the sides of my dark roomy with a 
perforation to let the tube of the camera through into 
the sitting room. 

Having placed a white screen at a distance from the lens 
corresjponding to the distance occupied by the subject of the 
negative plate from which the transparency was obtained, 
I £en placed the transparency in a dark slide so as to allow 
no light to pass, except what passed exclusively through the 
tnmsparency — ^the light of a strong moderator lamp, with a 
globe ofiy at about four inches from the transparency ; and, 
having obtained a proper focus, was disappointed to find 
that, although there was a very perfect magnified represen- 
taticm of the picture on the screen, it was so imperfectly 
Uluminated that it gave nothing more than a badly illumi- 
nated scene or view, as if obscured by night. 

Will you kindly inform me of the cause of my want of 
success, and suggest such remedies as will enable me to 
obtain more succe^iful results. T. H. S. 

[Insufficient light is the sole cause of our correspondent's 
want of success. The above plan can onlv be used when the 
image is not required to be very larse. if more illumination 
be required the transparency must be removed pro tem,^ and 
the lamp having hem placed in position put a concave 
behind it, and a lioge buirs-eye lens between it and the 
camera, varying l^e distances until a bright disc of light is 
thrown on the screen, then insert the transparency, and 
proceed to focus.] 

MR. M<^CRAW*S PROCESS. 

SiK, — Your correspondent C. B. (vol. i. p. 94) has 
evidently exposed the papers too long, a very short exposure 
being required. I have some prints which have turned out 
poeitiveB, and some negatives, when the difference in the 
time of ex:poBxue was oSij a few minutes ; and I have one 
in which one portion of the print (the foreground) is 
n^^ative^ and ^e sky, with the trees against it, a decided 



positive. What I have produced are very poor, dirty-kx)k- 
ing prints, and do not offer any encouragement to persevere 
in the process. J. S. 

' [Mr. McCraw has &voured us with some specimens of 
his process. They are very successful both in colour and 
brilliancy, but have a slight woolliness in the dark parts, and 
a want of sharpness in the finer details of the picture. 
These faults may, however, be owing to their having been 
printed froin inferior negatives. Mr. McCraw writes to 

us: *^C. B. has failed from over printing 

One new feature in this process is, that these specimens 
have no glare on the lights where it might be objected to, 
the albumen only showmg on the shadows, giving depth and 
brilliancy.^' We should feel obliged if Mr. McCraw 
would favour us with more minute instructions for obtaining 
pictures by his process, the information given in our fifth 
number being insufficient for any but very skilful pho- 
tographers to follow with any reasonable chance of success.] 



APPARATUS FOR FROTHING ALBUMEN. 



Dear Sir,— I have used the above apparatus to froth 
albumen rapidly, and found it answer very well ; at a can 
be placed a f^ule, so that the lower part can be taken off. 
The lower stick Is cut into four portions, quills are slid in 
crosswise, and then tied in position. H. Hurst. 



NEUTRALISINO THE NITRATE BATH. 

Sir, — AUow me to remind " Perseverance " (vol. i. p. 82) 
that he may convert his bath into the same state it was in 
before using the oxide of silver, by adding nitric acid, 
which will decompose the acetate, settmg firee acetic acid. 

The oxide is a valuable agent when there is only a limited 
quantity of acetic acid present, but the insoluble nature of 
acetate of silver when present to any great extent, bars its 
employment. A^jax. 

ANSWERS TO MINCE QUERIES. 

Obtaining Stbbsoqcopic Effect without Moving 
THE CAMXRJL,^8enntive Sol. The above effect can easily be 
obtained without moving the camera if the sliding front which 
carries the lens is made to move horizontally. The glass plate 
must be the size of the ordinary stereosoopic slide (6J x 8i), 
and the lens must be so arranged that it can come opposite that 
part of the glass where the centres of the two pictures are in- 
tended to be. In this way only a lateral displacement of two or 
three inches can be obtained. If more be required the lateral 
range of the sliding front, and the length of the glass pUte, must 
be proportionally increased, or the camera must be moved' 
(We cannot give the address you want.) 

Simplicity of the Talbottpb Process.— if. asks whether 
we consider the Talbotype process the simplest to work with, on 
a tour, without having tiie inconvenience of dark tent, &c. ; and, 
supposing the tourist to be staying at an hotel, would the 
process be the most suitable as regaros inoonvenienoes of work- 
mg, difficulties of obtaming water, ^o ^ l^bftt materials 
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would be required to be taken from home in order to obtain 
good picturee with Uie least amount of trouble. We are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the Talbotype is the simpleat and eanest 
of all the paper prooeiiea for the tourist. Thepka g^TenatYd. I 
pp. 88, 51» may be followed, and the preliminary iodising and 
washing can be performed before starting. The final fixing and 
subsequent operations may also be left till the return— oro- 
yided the gallo-nitrate developing solution be well washed off 
the picture with water, and then the sheet rinsed in a five-^puin 
solution of bromide of potassium. This leaves only the excttdng, 
expoiinff, and devdopin^ to be performed en route, and these are 
operations which may, by the exercise of a little judgment on 
the part of the (^rator, be easily managed at an hotel. The 
materials required are : the camera and its necessary accom- 
paniments; a flat board, exactly the sice of the negative paper, 
not too thick, and pannelled to prevent warping; a glass rod 
about as long as the diagonal measurement of the negative 
paper ; plenty (^ blotting p^ier cut to the slse of the n^ative 
paper (six sheets of the former to one of the latter) ; scales and 
weights; portfolio to contain the iodised ps^r and negatives, 
&c. ; a gutta percha dish to wash the negatives in; a box con- 
taining the fi^owing chemicals: — one ounce of nitrate of 
silver, half an ounce of bromide of potassium, one ounce of 
glacial acetic add, half an ounce or gallic acid, and half an 
oQnoe of pvanide of potassiunL all in stq[>pered bottlas : a four- 
ouaee graduated measure, ana empt^ bottles to hold the aceto- 
niinatt of sflver, and solution of ndlic acid. All these will be 
found to pack up veiy well together. The sheets can be ren- 
dered sensitive at night by candle-light (removed some yards 
off), and the day's work developed in a short time ; and thus no 
cumbersome opaque and yellow cloths, for stopping up the 
windows, &c., need be carried about Cleanliness is the chief 
point to be attended to, and fiie cyaofide of potassium must be 
frequently used for cleaning tbe flngers and glasses, &c., takine 
care to well wash it off tAmr Hse. We strongly advise aU 
persons who intend trying tins plaa to have a few private 
rehearsals at their own houaif bef<»<e starting, as bv this means 
they will be saved the annovmce of finding at the last moment^ 
some important trilla uaimi in ^ traTeOing wutUrid, 

PoBTBAiTS WITH A SiNOLB Lbnb.— /. A, A single achro- 
matic lens will answer for taking portraits if you have good 
lights an^ chemicals in perfect order: but, on ocnnparin^ the 
results obtained with a sutple lens, and a double combination of 
the same focus, the portraits taken by ^e latter will a^^pear to 
have move rotondify, and the figures will not seem jammed 
agaiMt the back-ground so muoh as ikoee taken wit^ the single 
lens. 

LiKBS OK THB Ck>LLOI>IOH PlITB IN THE DlBECTIOK OF 

THE DipPES.-^r. ff, U, These are oansed by your having 
employed a bath in which too mudi alcohol and ether hsfe 
aooumulated; either add its own bulk of a 80-grain solution of 
nitrate of diver, or place the bottle containing the bath (with 
the stopper out) up to its neck in hot water^ as recommended 
at voL L p. 106. 

WAsmxa Off of the Iodide ofSiltbb ik the Rith. 
— il Chrrm pw deiit had an add batli, tfaas was neutralised with a 
satorsted solotiMi of caiboaiitie of sod% and flKered; acetic add 
Was then added, until it just showed an add reaction, and t^e 
result was a bath which j^roduced the above effect. Our corre- 
spondent has, doubtless, added so much carbonate of soda, that 
there is not nlver enough left in the bath. Onlv a few drops of 
a strong solution of carbonate of soda should be used, as the 
otgect is not to jjredpitate much silver, but only suffident to 
carry down with it some of the orgamc impurities which may 
be in the bath. As a remedy, add some crystals of nitrate of 
sU^w. An ofer^odiBedoaUoaioniii^ produce a simihr effect; 
bvtL in ov correspondent's case, we think it is the bath whidi is 
infimk. 

FiMK« OF ALABACPnora PHOToa&Ann.— 43everal oorre- 
spoDdMtshavingoomp'Uinedoft^ above, we haive been induced 
to esaniiie tlie sirtQeet man dosdy, and find that it can be 
avoided by aUomig Hm mereuvy solution (vol. i p. 81) to 
remain on the plate until the aetion has fViHy taken place. If 
the aotkm be stcqsped before the fdll effect be proonced, the 
piotuies win be veiy liable to change. 

IirjUBIOUB SFFECfT OF G^TTTA PXBOHA 09 THB SlLYBS 

Bath.— Z. has purchased a nefw sntta percha air-tight bath, 
and finds thait it has ooiiHnuniMJ(ed a fogging tendency to the 
ooaMMd BoMiQn. We haive remedied ms defect by flSing 



our new gutta percha baths with a solution of cyamde of potas- 
sium (1 ounce to the pint), allowing it to stand tar 24 nours^ 
and tnen pouring ou, rinsing wcul with water, and, finally^ 
soaking for a few hours in wateor addulated with nitric add. 



TO COBBESPONBSNTB. 

%* Ltmont OH Colomrkig Photoort^kk Fkhtret wiU ht eommeneed im m» eaHf 
number. Tktf wM dtOmk Fowdety Watert md Oil C^lomra, togdher wHk m 
ftm kitUi <m me Harmotm of Colom% «md vitt form m e om pWt trndpraOkal 
treatiu OH (hit in^tartant hrmch ^ Pu art 

By acddffkt the slgnfttnre e was omHtod flnom our rallied oorref|MadeBt*s 
article oo Positive Printing, at yoL L p. 86. 

J. C S.— Ton have not added quite anffldent add to joor bath 

C. B.~Tonr only plan to tell if a lent is really made by tlie maker wboeeastBS 
ia on the braaa work will be to ai^y to him. We know of no ]»ivate maA. 

O. W.— Read the Report of the Experfaneatal Committee of the Manchaater 
Photoffraphlc Sodetv, in this number of the " Photographic News." 

J. A.— we an modi obliged by the inlbnnatlon, bat the artidea on edovsfng, 
idddi we have in contemplation, wQl render it nnneeeaaarr. 

PHora Kbnt.— The " Photo«kju>H]€ Nbws" is always poUishedMiiic/tiaa^ 
at noon on Friday. There onght to be no delay in obtaining eofies of the 
current mmber by the next poat Farr *>MMiff cauaea would pndaoe that 
effect; dther an alkaline bath, or insufBdent acetic add in tlie developing 
S(^ution, are the moat probable reascms for a stainy plate. 

E. C -4}lycyiTliixine ia not 80 well adapted for a positive as fbr a aagadve batti. 

T«wxia»inir.~8ee the an no n noemen t at the head of this saction. Take 

ordinary muriatic add, and add bichloride of mercury, in fine powder, to it, 

in BBchjqnantity that no more win dissolve on shaking and standing for aome 

Ham. we approve of yoor plan, and wiah each anbaomer would doUksfwiae. 

A. J. C— Tour questions do not admit of a dedded answer, so much dsitfnds 
uooa the mutual understanding between emplojrer and em^doyed at the time 
of eoffagemeat. Ton had better advertise fai our odamna. 

A. C. M.— AppUcation to some card maker will be the beat plan to adopt. 

WATKRnooF— We do not tUnk it can be purchased. 

C. E.— 1. It shonld have been '* 60 grains of nitrate of silver, and 4 or S dropa 
of aeetic add, to the ounce." 8. Place the diaphragm in >y«a< of the teoaaa, 
and regulate the size of i^terture by the appearance of the fanage oo the 
ground giaas. 4 to | of an bich wOl De a good size. 8. A twin camera ia 
better than one with a single lens. 

C C— ^L We are aorry we cannot aasist you. Yoor best course wiU be to 
adwtiaa. 9. Ontta perdiaiaoiilyverysiii^itly sohrideincoHottost imt a 
atrip in the bottle, and let it remain for a few day& We do not think ttwiai 
do nnwh good. a. Hie ordinary bath, 

Enquzkbb.— Tour lens will do very well to beghi with. To find the focal 
length, fasten a sheet of paper against the wall, oppoaite a window; hold the 
lens between the window and paper, and move it to and to nnlB an image 
of a distant ottleot is dfl|ricted sharply on the paper. The mfiaimTtd 'W^^'y^ 
between the lens and paper gives the focal length, tuiBdently near finr idl 
practical porpoaes. Tour other queetiona can only be answered by ocular 
inspectioD of a good camera. 

0. H.— The Canlt is not in the fixbig solution, but in some of the other 
diemicals; perhaps the bath la not add enough, or the coQodfon not good. 

Fbldl —Inquire at some well-known establishment. TTr nrn nnf In pnsarwioB 
of the intormarton 

£.— One or two smaU specks in a lens are not of the sBghteet inmortaace. 
Prints or piotorea shonld be copied with a portrait lena, or a singlekaa MM* 
on jNvyase for each work. Perhaps some of the intorroation oft Fothergill'a 
process, given in this number, may hdp you. 

Axonrrux.— Precipitate the sOver from the Hqnid, bypfaKingin It dean strips 
of metaUlo line. CoOeot the predpttate, waah K, and add it to the adiea <tf 
the ailvered paper, and then proceed as recoasmended to T. Clark, at page M. 

Photo.— Has our correspondent tried filtering the bath, amongst ** every 
means to reoMdy the evH "*? Hunt sewns the moat Mkdy caase of ti^ apota. 

AMnmnt (O. J. J.)~Cyanide of potMdwn is the beet renedy ftir pheae 
graphicaUy-epotted shirt fronts. 

CommmdoattoHs dedhied with thanks:— K. W.— Alpha— X T. Z.— Gnttwy K. 

The Inlbrmnttoo vsqufared bv the fcUowlng eocreapoDdeftta ia ettter BQcft as wa 
are nnable to give, or it baa appeared in recent nombcn of the '* Psoxo- 
OHAPBio Naws: "— Printi^Bath.— J. C •— W. B.— Farqnaraon.— G. B, 8.— 
Qotfist^W. K.-EBen.— W. J. V.-E. B. 

Iv TxTB.— T. Banett-a. NkoL— Eiyhoa.— H. C J^*^. C g. BeMitht fldL 



On aooeont of the hnmense number of hnportaot lattan we leodve, we 
promise Immediate answers to queries of no general Interest 



V All editorial oommonlcations duHdd be addresaed to Mr. Gaoonfl, can 
of Measrs. Petter and Galpfai, LaBeUe Sanvage Yard. Private letters for the 
Editor, if addressed to the office, should be marked ^'privatei** 



[AmmmBmn.}— Kew Patant! Chazpcm* '^PavAir*' 
wm, fltee, Jofanaon'a Pocket Dlotlontfy. TUa hMtnunsnt Is soltahla «w 
everybody's sight, pozse, or pocket P. £. Chappuo, sde Patentee, and 
Manuftoturer also of the Refleeung fltereoeoope, and of Indispensable IfiiToii, 
R sflestOBS, Ac Whokaale, BetaU, and Export— 6t, Flaet-atnet, &C. 

[AnvKBTisxMnrT.j—As a Chrlatmaa Otft, soperb In appearance, and mas- 
nifioently illustrated, ** John Cassell's ijl Treaaoiea RxhihMon'* cann 



It forms a q>lendld volume, 090 pagea, imperial 8vo, and contains 
360 Bngravlnga, executed in the highest atg^ of art Bound in extra ekA, 
with gut edffes, it is published at the very moderate price of 8e. 6d. Ho con- 
oeptkm can be formeoLlhMn any written deacriptioft,of the variety and beauty 



oftheillMtnatona. the dk^M'sMfniorttaaQreat Masters, indndingWIlkla, 
Landaeer, WestaU, Hogarth, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainaboroagh, Conatahle, 
Mmals, Leslie, Lance, Burnett, Stone, Ehnore, Jbc ; also, A. i>anr, Rnbens, 
Yaadyke, Rembrandt, Oande Lorndn, P. Potter, Ostade, r ~ 



Cusp, RnyfldaaL Ondiy, Ac Ac^ are faMfaftdhr reoradnoed. Letteiinas de- 
BocmttQoaaf thebimvi^gs, and intererthig^ 
thelDQstratloiM.— Londoa: Kent «id Co., raiemotter-ivw. 
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APPROACHING EXHIBITIONS. 

KO. U. 

The Beaaon for photographic exhibitions is fast approaching ; 
and, judging from the reports which we have from all parts 
of the country, there is a likelihood of a greater number 
being held thn season than at any time sfaice the discovery of 
Pbotograpfy. The exhibition of the London Photographic 
Sodety will be held in the Gallenr of the Society of the 
British Artists, in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall. In our fourth 
number we took occasion to remark upon a somewhat strange 
resolution passed by the council of the Photographic Society. 
We did this the more readily because many photographers 
had addressed us on that point ; and not having space to 
insert the numerous letters, we made the subject one of more 
special remark. Not only were " remonstrances ^ addressed 
to us personalty, but, we beUeve, to the Council of 
the society, who then modified their resolution by an- 
nouncing, that it was " not intended to exclude the works 
of our photographic brethren exhibited at tho exhi- 
bition in Edinburgh, which opens in December." We 
were glad to perceive from the foregoing that the 
CouncU had seen the sense and justice of our remarks, 
and therefore we are not a little astonished at hearing 
what is tantamount to a repetition of the original 
resolution. They intend to abide by their former resolve. 
We cannot help differing from them in regard to their 
ojMnion, that thus resolution is one " which is conservative of 
the dignity and professional interest of the photographer." 
In our tonri^ number we plainly showed that it certainly 
was not promotive of the photographer's " interest ; " as, 
on that occasion, speaking of the resolut^ip, we said, that 
"" It seems to ns to be a most effective attempt to defeat the 
object of OQchibitions, becsuise it will easily oe seen, that to 
exclude a photograph from an exhibition simply because it 
hat been exhibS;ed in shop windows is a most arbitrary 
regalakion, since many of our leading photographers have 
their req>ective publishers ; and it is not likely that a pub- 
lisher would so far forget his own interest as to withhold the 
publication of a photograph until it has been exhibited at 
the society's ezhiMtion." Nothing can be more apparent, 
tiiat it would not be promotive of the photospheres 
** interest " to keep a photograph until it was seen at the 
HocieCy's exhibition. The ab^ce of novelty in the contents 
of the last exhibition, no doubt, called for a stringent regula- 
tion, requiring that no pictures should be re-exhibited in 
any subsequent exhibition ; as nothing was more apparent, 
than that the exlnbitkm conveyed very little of the " photo- 
graphic intelligence" with which it is now proposed to 
cover the walls of the Photographic Society's exhibition. It 
remains to be seen with what amount of impartiality pre- 
vioosly-exhibiied photographs will be excluded. 

We are glad that the exhibition at the Crystal Palace is 
to be reiniSorced with the collection aftor the SuffoHc-street 
rooms close. We showed very plainly, in our review of the 
Crystal Pahice Photographic Grallery, that it greatly needed 
something worthy of the place and the art. It has been 
saggeBted, that, at the forthcoming exhibition, an effort 
shoold be made to obtain a complete series of photographic 
engravings. This suggestion is well worth the consideration 
of ItioBe who may be appointed to superintend the exliibition ; 
and it ought, we think, to be carried out in a similar manner 
to tiiBt in which the Manohester Eiddbition was arranged, 
vis., ehfoaoAogieally. That was, probably, one of the 



greatest charmK of that noble collection, as the art student 
was thus enabled to see and study the early works of the 
masters of each country where the arts had flourished, and con- 
tinue his study of chefi-ct<rnrrc representing a space of many 
hundreds of years, in the gallery of ancient masters. While 
in the modern, or English school, there were specimens of 
almost every master of note from the time of its foundation. 
This arrangement was carried out uniformly in every depart- 
medt except the photographic gallery, where, we are sorry to 
say, not the slightest arrangement, as regards chrono- 
logical order or the classi^cation of subjects, was observed. 
This is to be regretted, as a great opportunity was thus lost of 
displaying the wonderful resources and progress of photo- 
graphy. In the present instance, the suggestion of forming 
a gallery of photographic engravings m^t be carried out 
with very litfle effort, by coUecting the earlier attempts of 
Mr. Fox Talbot; the photo-galvanographic prints; the 
productions of M. Poitevin and other French photographers ; 
and, lastly, some specimens of the more elaborate and beau- 
tiful photoglyphic process, which we have recently given our 
readers an opportunity of inspecting for themselves. 

The Architectural PhotoCTaphic Association open their 
exhibition in December, in the gallery of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, in Pall Mall. The display, we 
have reason to believe, will greatly exceed that of last year. 
We shall revert to this subject in a future number, 
liie object of this association is to present to its subscribers 
a number of photographs of the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture in the world. It is carried out upon the Art Union 
principle. The late exhibition was the first that the associa- 
tion has held, and hence the inexperience of its managers may 
account for some apparent irregularities which characterised 
their proceedings, drhe committee who had the management 
of the association had first to obtain subscriptions to a cer- 
tain amount before operations could be commenced ; and the 
advantages which were held out to the members were, that 
they would be entitled to a number of good photo- 
graphs in lieu of their subscription. As they obtamed a 
large amount of money, thus subscribed, in advance, the 
committee were enabled to contract with photographers for 
a number of copies of their photographs at a low price 
Taking into consideration probable expenses, a little addi- 
tional charge Tfras placed on the photograph, which was 
marked accordingly. The irregularity is as follows: — A 
visitor might enter the exhibition, and purchase a catalogue ; 
he had then an opportunity of seeing whether there 
were really any pictures which he would like, and 
which would make up the value of his subscription 
before he subscribed; and, by this means, the stranger 
who saw before he bonght, was placed upon a better 
footing than orte who Imd some time previously sub- 
scribed in otder to carry on tho undertaking. Unless it 
is stated that thi«j will be remedied tiiis year, it will moBt 
effectually lead to the extinction of the society, as nobody 
win care about subscribtog before he sees whether he can 
really obtain the v.aJue of his subscription ; and thus there 
will be, eventuaUy, no fhnds in advance with which to carry 
on operations. It is clear, that some decided advantage 
should be held out to the public in order to induce people 
to subscribe beforehand. 

A reference to our advertising columns of last week would 
enable our readers to perceive, that the photographic society 
which has recently been formed in Nottingham, under the 
presidency of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, contemplate 
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opening an exhibition about the 20th of next month. Thia 
society, during its short existence, has been carried on ^th 
some vigour ; and we have no doubt that the first exhibition 
of the society will be creditable to them as a beginning. 



PHOTOGLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 
Wb observe that a contemjporary has spoken in somewhat 
depreciatory terms of the invention of Mr. Fox Talbot, 
which we have been the means of bringing so prominently 
before the public. His objections to the process are not very 
clear, and appear to have been made before he had seen any 
OTOofs printed from plates engraved by the new procees. 
He asserts that half-tones cannot be rendered except by the 
introduction of an aquatint ground, and that, thCTefore, to 
obtain a pure photograph in carbon from such plates, is an 
absolute impossibility. Such an objection appears to us to 
be hypercritical. What does it signify by what means the 
various gradations of light and shade are produced, since 
the result is a fac-simile of the photographic picture ? We 
have before us a print— one of many hundreds which were 
taken from the same plate. The subject is, a view of that 
portion of the Seine at Paris which includes the floatmg 
baths, &c. In this engraving the half-tone is as perfect as 
could possibly be expected from a new invention, even by 
the most exacting photographer, and far more perfect than 
anything we have yet seen from a plate engraved by the 
heliographic process which had not been subsequently 
operated upon by the hand of the engraver. We select the 
plate in question, though we think it is not the best in an 
artistic point of view, because it furnishes the strongest 
evidence of the exceeding correctness with which the photo- 
graph is reproduced, even in its most minute details. For 
example, in the left-hand comer of the engraving there are 
the rollowing words on the front of a house, which are 
invisible to the tmassisted eye and yet distinctly visible on 
the application of a magnifyinj^ power : — *' Caoutchouc vul- 
canise. — Secretan, opticiens ; "and on the house near it the 
words, " Chevallier Ingenieur, opticien." It seems to us 
that tins furnishes abundant evidence that the engraving is, 
to bH intents and purposes, a fac-simile of the photo^ph ; 
and it is not of the su^htest consequence to the pubhc now 
Mr. Talbot produces fliis result. It is enough to know 
that it is accompli^ed by chemical means at a small cost, 
and that the engravings obtained by it are unrivalled by any 
means employed hitherto. Of the probable advantages to 
be derived fiim the discovery we have already spoken, and 
it is not necessary, therefore, for us to go into that question 
again at present. When Messrs. Soulier and Clouzard 
have succeeded Tand we have no doubt they will succeed) in 
obtaining a perfect glass positive of sufficient dimensions, 
we shall have the pleasure of offering our subscribers a plate 
which will remove all doubt which may exist as to the value 
and importance of Mr. Fox Talbot^s invention. 



FOTHERGILL'S PROCESS. 

BY MR. J. NICOL. 

In a recent number of the ^* News " you requested some 
information on ** FothergUl^s {Nrocess,'' and, although the 
invitation has been responded to from one or two quarters, 
perhaps you may still find room for a few words from me on 
the subject. 

I have tried almost everr dry process that has been pub- 
lished, and many that have not been so, and consider 
FothergUrs much better than any of thein. In my hands, 
at least, it is more certain, more sensitive, more easUy 
managed, and more valuable than all the others put to- 
gether. 

After many experiments I adopted the following method 
of manipulation, and as a testimonial in its favour may state, 
that since its adoption I have prepared many plates for my 
own use, and many more for sale ; and my own experience, 



and the reports of my customers, warrant me in saying that, 
with proper care, a dozen plates will always give a dozen 
good pictures. The very gateway of success is a suitable 
collod&n. The pyroxyline I prepare by taking—- 

Nitric acid, S. G. 1-600 12 ounces 

Sulphuric acid. Commercial, S. G. l-84o, 14 ounces 

Water 9 oz. and 6 draclung 

raising the temperature to ISC, adding the cotton gradually 

and blowing the action to go on for five minutes, then 
washing till every trace of acid is removed. 
The collodion consists of this : 

Pyroxyline 4 grains. 

Iodide of cadmium 2 grains. 

Iodide of ammonium 2 grams. 

Bromide of ammonium 1 grain. 

Sulphuric ether, S. G. -750 6 drachms. 

Alcohol, S. G. -800 2 drachms. 

My bath is made of fused nitrate of silver, and contains 
forty grains to the ounce. It is very slightly acid. With a 
neutral bath I have always found a want of brilliancy in the 
shadows. 

I prepare albumen by taking 

White of eggs (very fresh) 5 ounces 

Distilled water 5 ounces 

Strong solution of ammonia, S.G. '882 } drachm 

This I put into a bottie, holding at least twelve ounces, and 
shake ror about half an hour. In h^ an hour more it will 
be settied and ready for use. It will keep good for at least ^ 
a fortnight, but when a few days old, should be filtered* 
through sponge just before using. 

So much for the material ; now for the manipulation, 
which may be separated into five operations : 

1 . I coat the plate and sensitise in the usual way, and 
drain on blotting paper for half a minute. 

2. Place it in a CMith containing five trains of nitrate of 
silver to the ounce, move it about for hm a minute, drain, 
and wipe ibe back with blotting paper. 

3. Attach a pneumatic holder and pour on carefully (for 
stereoscopic size) three drachms of distilled water; keep 
this movmg over every part of the plate for a few seconds, 
and pour off. 

4. Pour on onymd a half drachms prepared albumen, and 
cause it to flow backward and forward for a minute, making 
sure that it has been in contact with every portion of the 
surface before pourinff off. 

5. Wash off the albumen by pouring very gentiy at one 
end, and sliding the glass from comer to comer, four ounces 
of water, drain, wipe the back, and set up on blotting p^wr 
to dry. 

The second bath may seem an unnecessary addition to the 
more |;eneral method of doing the whole washing at one 
op^ution, but in reality it is not so ; the difficulty of getting 
the water to flow evenly over the plate just remov^ from 
the sensitising bath is altogether obviated, and the risk of 
ungual wasMng avoided. 

The accompanying picture was taken two months aso, 
in forty seconds, in weak sunshine, on a plate five weeks <3d, 
with a single lens of seven inches focus and ^ stop. 

I have recently been experimenting with a view to drying 
by artificial heat, and, thinking it may be applied with 
advantage, have set about devising an arrangement for that 
purpose. It consists of a light-tight box eighteen inches 
high, nine inches deep, and eighteen inches broad. Three 
inches firom the bottom there is a shelf of perforated zinc, 
supported on several cross wires, and covo^ with two or 
three plies of blotting paper. On each side there is a slip 
of wood with four notcnes two inches apart, intended to 
support four glass rods at a height of six and a half inches 
from the zinc shelf. Between the shelf and the bottom there 
is a steam-tight tin pan, two inches deep, and the full size of 
t^e box. The only opening to this is a tube coming throu^ 
the side of the box. This is attached by a coupling to a tm 
tube which is attached to the tube coming from the still- 
head of an ordinary distiUed-water apparatus ; or, what will 
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aD3wer just as well, the spout of a tea-kettle. The plates 
reit on the blotting paper, and lean with one edge against 
the glass rods, wMch should be moyable, so that in com- 
mencing all but the last may be taken out and a fresh rod 
put in as each row is completed. Near the top of the box 
there should be a small shelf on which is placed a dish con- 
taining some quick-lime, which will absorb the moisture as 
it is driven from the plates. To complete the whole a ther- 
mometer bulb may be inserted through a hole in the top, and 
with a ^* bonsen burner," or even an ordinary gas jet placed 
bek)w the still or tea-kettle, the temperature may be regu- 
lated at pleasure. By-the-bye I had almost forgotten a word 
about developing. Uallic acid gives the best picture, but it 
is so tedious in its operation that I have laid it aside. 
Pyrogallic acid is the thing, and I am at present most 
successful with 

Pyrotgallic acid 1 min. 

Glacial acetic acid 10 drops. 

Alcohol 10 drops. 

Water distilled 1 ounce. 

In warm weather twenty drops of the acetic acid will be 
required, but at this season the retarding effect of such a 
quantity is too great. 

I lerd and moisten the plate, and to six* drachms of the 
devdoping solution add four drops of solution of nitrate of 
silver, naS a drachm to the ounce, pour on and keep it con- 
stant! v moving. This will very often be found sufficient for 
the whole operation ; but should it get dark and seem to be 
acting very dowly, or not at all aner a time, it should be 
^rown off and a fresh <]^uantity applied. 

I fix with hyposulphite of soda, three or four ounces to 
the pint, and vamisn with a solution of gum benzoin in 
alcohol. 

Edinburgh, 

P. S. — I should have mentioned that the measurement of 
the drying chamber is for stereoscope plates, and that with 
it four dozen may be dried at once. 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERIA. 
NO. ni. — (continued.) 
I WAS obliged to admit to myself that there was very little 
chance of my presence on the plateau being unknown, the 
presence of the horses, and their being tetheral, would have 
told the thief that somebody must be in the neighbourhood, 
and ihete was no difficulty in the way of anybody seeing my 
tent from the wood without my seeing him ; besides, he 
might have come close to the tent while I was inside without 
my being aware of it. There was one source of consolation, 
and that was in the thought that the thief might hive no 
friends within reach, and might be so well satisfied himself 
with the spoil he had already got, as not to return. Of 
course I had not ventured out without that light revolver 
of Tranter's with which you are familiar. The sheikh had 
especially cautioned me on that matter ; some of the Arab 
tribes looking upon it as an honour to take a man's life 
without the sligntest provocation, and from precisely the 
same motive as inspired Cooper's noble savages in their hunt 
for scalps, whether of men, women, or child^n : the estima- 
tion in which such an Arab is held among his tribe being in 
proportion to the blood he has shed. But though I was 
armed, I had not the least inclination to take the life of any 
human bein^; on the contrary, the intense dread I have 
of giving pain to anv living thing is such that I should be 
ashamed to acknowledge it to the people among whom I am 
now living ; but I soon found the justice of the observation 
made by the French lady when the priest told her, with 
emphasis, that Saint Denis had walked two whole leagues 
witn his head in his hand, — ^that in such cases ^^ the first step 
is the only difficulty," as you will see. 

If there had be^ a certainty of my reacliiug thu camp 
in safety by walking, I would have hidden my camera, 

• For stcreoftoope plntc*. 



secreted my negatives in the best way I could, and 
have started off ; but the chances of my doing so 
were very problematical, as some of the natives who 
had been dispersed by the French troops were pretty 
certain to be prowling about as near the camp as they 
dared, in the hope of picking off a straggler. It was 
already dusk, and would be dark before I could get clear of 
the wood, so I was obliged to give up that idea, and wait, 
with as much patience as I could command, for the return of 
the Arab, who I felt certain would be accompanied by the 
sheikh. As an additional means of sustaining my equanimity 
I did what every man who is accustomed to be much alone is 
sure to do— I fiUed a meerschaum, and commenced smoking. 
I was sitting inside my tent, which was partly open, my 
revolver lying on my knees, when I heard a report, and 
almost simultaneously there was a commotion among my 
teeth, and a jingling among my chemicaJs. The shock I 
received was so sudden, that, frt>m some cause or. other, pro-* 
bably fear, I did not stir ; nevertheless, I had presence of 
mind to take up my pistol, and, in what was prombly a few 
seconds, but which seemed to me a v^ long time, I saw the 
muzzle of a gun projecting from behind a bush, and then the 
figure of what appeared a naked man came cautiously for^ 
ward in the direction of my tent. I was even at that 
moment undecided what to do ; I did not like the idea of 
shooting him, and if there had been any hope of making mv- 
self understood by him, I believe I shouM have tried the 
effect of a parley. He came sneaking along — ^in this respect 
also resembling the noble savage — thinking, no doubt, 
that his shot had taken effect. The mouth of the ffun 
was within a yard of my body, when, almost mechanically, 
I raised the pistol and fired. The gun fell to the ^und, 
and I had just time to move my legs a little aside out 
of the way of the body when it fell heavily to the 
ground beside me. I was seized with such horror that T 
sprang up and ran off towards the ravine. Soon,' however,' 
other thoughts — ^thoughts as to my own safety ^made me 
think with indifference on what had just occurred ; so power- 
fal is the feeling of self-preservation. From what I had 
heard of the manners oi the Arabs, I knew there was a 
possibility of the man whom I had just shot being alone, and 
that he was the thief who had stolen the horses, and whose 
greed had induced him to return alone, that there might be 
none with whom he would have to share the plunder, think- 
ing, probably, there would be little difficultv in shooting a 
man whom he might attack unavrares ; and ce^tainlv, if I 
had heea sitting outside my tent instead of inside, where it 
was impossible to see me at a few yards distance, I should 
not now have the pleasure of writing to you, nor would you, 
or any of my other friends, have ever known that my 
bones were bleaching on a mountain in A^ca. At the 
same time there was the knowledge that the recent defeat of 
the Arabs had scattered them about in the vicinity, for 
these men when defeated never go right away at once, bat 
hang about the spot under shelter of the bushes and rocks 
until the victors have retreated, and there was every proba- 
bility of the report of firearms bringing them to the spot. 
There was no way of escape open to me ; the small bit of 
table-land on which I was, was bounded on one side by the 
deep ravine, the side of which was almost perpendicular, and, 
with the exception of two or three little shnibs at consider- 
able distances from each other, offered no salient points for 
the hand or foot ; and on the other by the thick treios, w;hich 
inclosed me in a semicircle. My feelinoB, as I waited in 
the momentary expectation of an attadc, were in truth 
indescribable, for I reall)r do not remember what they were. 
I recollect that I felt an intense dread of dying, not so much, 
I fancy, at the thought of death and its consequences, as of 
the pain I must suffer before death. 

My pen is not that of a ready writer, or I might describe 
what followed in the style of an author with whose works 
you are familiar, thus : — I placed myself with my back to the 
ravine, and determined to sell my life dearly. In that mo- 
ment, with death staring me in the face, the image of the old 
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liouse rose up before me, with my kind old isAher dttiiig 
beside ihe fire in the familiar room he called his study. 
There hung the well-remembered whip with which, when a 
boy home from coU^e for the holidays, I had thrashed the 
laggest bully in the county. There, too, &c., &c., &c. 

Or, perhaps, a graver style would be better suited to the 
occasion — dropping the first person and assuming the third, 
thus: — Darkness was spreaoing her sable wings over the 
earth, and the dazzling orb that bears the name of her who 
erst on Ida's mount received t^e golden apple, prize of 
the fairest, gentle Aphrodite, shone with a lustre unknown 
in colder lands and more cloudy skiee. The bold and daring 
photographer (the real Prometheus, who seizes heaven's 
light and devotes it to his will) gazed at the lifeless corpse 
fi^m which the soul had been divorced by his hand. A 
solemn awe stole over his spirit — the awe which the living 
feel in darkness beside the bodies of the dead ; . . . . 
aiid so on afl lib. 

Perhaps you may think I speak of the matter with too 
mueh lightness ; but believe me X feel as deeply grateful to 
the 



In plain language, what really passed was as nearly as 
possible as follows : — I prepared mys^ as well as I could 
for the encounter, which seemed more imminent every 
moment. I wished myself at home, or anywhere than where 
I was ; and altogether I passed a *' mauvais quart (Theure,*'* 
before I distingdshed six or seven half-naked Arabs creep- 
ing along through the bushes. It was very difficult to make 
them out, in consequence of the trees in the background ; 
but one's eyesight, as well as some other faculties, are 
rendered much more powerful by peril, and certainly, I 
fanqy, I was never much nearer death than at that moment. 
I Jay perfectly still behind a bush, and watched their 
gradual approach to where I was concealed. At one time 
Siey drew toother and held a conversation, and I began to 
entertain a sUght hope that they were about to dve up the' 
search ; but just then one of them appeared to £aw atten- 
tion to the tent, and there was a hasty move towards it. I 
guessed they had discovered the body ; and a minute or two 
afterwards I was convinced of it, for one of them flashed 
some powder in a pistol, and set fire to a piece of rag, I pre- 
sume lor the purpose of examining the face. They were in 
the act of conferring together, when I heard the trampling 
of horses; and forgetting that these fellows might have 
companions on horseback, I concluded at once tlmt it was 
my friend the sheikh, and jumped up from my hiding-place 
and moved in the direction of tlie sound, and was very near 
losing my life in consequence, for the hativcs round the tent 
caught sight of me, and there was a pretty general discharge 
of firearms. Fortunately I was not mist^en in supposing 
that it was the sheikh, who, together with his brother and 
three of his men, had come to seek me. There was a good 
deal of firing for two or three minutes on both sides, and my 
revolver was not silent during that period ; but less mischi^ 
was done than I expected. On our side there was one man 
wounded, and on the other there was one shot dead, and 
another left on the groimd unable to escape, and who, I am 
afraid to say, was disposed of quietly by one of the Spahis. 
My camera and the other apparatus was divided among the 
party, and I mounted behind Hamed en crottpe. Of course 
I had to relate all that had taken place, and tiiey listened to 
the talfi with as much of coolness as if it had been a matter 
of everyday occurrence. In the matter of coolness I imi- 
tated them ; but I made a resolution in my own mind — ^£^d 
I don^t think I am likely to break it either — that if ever X 
accoippanied another expedition, I would take care never to 
place myself in a similar position. 

My first thought on reaching the camp was of my nega- 
tives. I opened the case, and — not to my surprise, cer- 
tainly, for I rather expected to find something of the sort — 

* For the benefit of oar younger readers wo may mention that '*un 
mauvaU quart dheure " Is an idiomatic French phrase, the meaning of which 
will be suffldently evident from its literal translation^'* a bad quarter of an 
hour."~.ED. 



but, to my great vexation, I found that the ball bad cracked 
three of the negatives, and had finally lodged in the collo- 
dion bottle, the contents of which slightiy injured some 
others. I think now that I have cause to rejoice in 
having saved any, and I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing them at the Photographic Society^s rooms, in your 
company, when I return to England — that will be some 
compensation for the peril I incurred in getting them. 

L<ong before you receive this letter I shall be on my way 
to Hamed*s douar. Whether I shall bo able U> ^end you a 
letter from there is doubtful ; but if it be possible, you shall 
hear from me. 

Remember me to , and if there is anything 

in this letter which strikes you as being egotistical, pray 
don't publish it. There is, as vou know, nothing I dread so 
much as being even suspected of boasting. — Very truly yours, 

C. A. 
P.S. — ^If you know, or hear of, any photographer coming 
out here, wiU you endeavour to send me as much collodion 
of 's make as he will be kind enough to take charge of ? 



PREPARATION OF IODIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

ny BARON YON LIEBIO. 

One of the most ordinary methods of prq)aring iodide 
of potassium consists in mingling, by weight, three parts 
of iodine with metallic iron imd water ; then filtering the 
solution of iodide of iron which results, treating it with 
another part of iodine, and precipitating the iron with car- 
bonated or caustic potash, when the solution is ounplete ; at 
the same time a black oxide of iron deposits itself, and is 
washed with facility. This process, executed on a large 
scale, presents some inconveniences. The solution of the 
iodine, and its transformation into iodide of iron, is effected 
very slowly : the liquid must be heated, much water used, 
and the operation must be performed in a porcelain or glass 
vessel, because, if an iron one be used, the per-iodide changes 
rapidly into proto-iodide ; and the purposed object, which is 
to convert tne iron into magnetic oxide, is not attained. 
Xow this difficulty may be overcome by a slight modification. 
The iodide of iron is first, prepared as above mentioned ; 
but instead of dissolving the other third of iodine in the 
iodide, it is dissolved in a weak solution of potash ; or, if it 
be desired to prepare the iodide of sodium, in dilute solution 
of soda, and by means of this solution the precipitation of 
the iodide of iron is proceeded with. The quantity of the 
alkaline solution should be a little less than would be required 
for the complete precipitation, which is concluded with a 
suitable dose of alkaline carbonate. The precipitate, under 
the form of a bulky voluminous mass, appears to be of a 
very imequal composition ; but if left in obscurity, and fit»- 
quently shaken, the protoxide unites perfectly witii the ^ler- 
oxide, and forms the magnetic oxide, which by two or 
three washings is completely fi^ed from the alkaline iodide. 
If, to form the iodide ot iron only two parts of iodine inst<?ad 
of three be employed, and a third part be dissolve'! in the 
caustic alkali intended for the precipitation, hydrated oxide 
of iron is obtained, which is very fine and pure, and can 
be easily washed, though less readily p|erhaps uian the mag- 
netic oxide. Baron Liebig is of bpinion, that this metho^l 
will obviate the losses sustiiined by other modes of prepai- 
ation. 

THE STEREOSCOPIC ANGLE. 
An extract which we made from the Literary Gazette^ 
in vol. i. p. 15, on the "Stereoscopic Angle," has caused 
a discussion of some scientific importance m our ccdumns. 
At vol. i. p. 98 appeared a reply to that extract by Mr. 
Lake Price, which called forth an able letter from a most 
eminent scientific gentleman, under signature of ^^ J. F. W.H," 
p. 110. 
In the last issue of our excellent contemporary there is a 
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nflfy to Mr. Price's letter, which we feel it right to extract, 
that we may put our readem in ftill poeseauon of the discus- 
fiion, as it is one which must be interesting to all scientific 
photQgraphem. Our contemporary states : — 

" In a review of Mr. Loke Price's ^ Manual of Photographic 
Manipulation' (ZAterary Oazette, August 7), we took occasion 
to make some remarks on the subject of what are called Stereo- 
flcx^io Anglep. Mr. Price laid i}\m the rule that, for objects 
be^^d ten feet irom the eye, the cameras used in taking stereo- 
soopio views must be placed farther apart in proportion as the 
distance of the principal object increases. For a view, for 
ejuunple, in which a moimtain was ten miles off, the cameras 
should be fifty yards apart. This rule, we said, was based on 
an erroneous principle; and we endeavoured to show that, 
whilst a greater appearance of relief would unquestionably be 
given by increasing the distance between the cameras, the only 
possible means of obtaining a strictly-fiuthfUl representation of 
any view or object as it would be seen by both the human eyes at 
once, is to have the lenses of the stereoscopic cameras about the 
same distance apart as the human eyes are. Our excellent 
oontemponury, the ' Phoiographic News* did us the honour to 
transfer our remarks to its pages, and last week, after an interval 
of nearly three months, that journal contained a long letter in 
reply from Mr. Price, in wlucli he says that ho is * quite pre- 
pared to maintain the statement that he made in his book.' It 
would be inconvenient, and, indeed, impossible, to carry on a 
disciission after any such fashion as this ; but there is, in fact, 
no room for discussion in the matter. Mr. Price ' maintains ' 
his former statement, and maintains something more, for ho 
goes on to say, * I maintain that if you attempt to give any 
stereoscopic representation of the sim thbeb thousand miles 
or more (the capitals are his own) would not be too much for 
the duneras to stand apart.' But he does not make the slightest 
allusion to fidelity of representation, on which our remarks 
entirely hinged. We never doubted, but, on the contrary,, 
exinreasly stabbed, that greater ' rotimd effect,' as he calls it, would 
be obtained by the separation of the cameras. Our proposition 
was, tJiat a strictly true representation could only posi^ibly be 
obtained by having the lenses of the camera or cameras tlie 
distance of the human eyes apart, whatever the distance of the 
principal object might be. n e admitted that, for particular 

Sorposes, scientific or otherwise, an exaggerated relief might be 
esirable ; but we urged, in the interest of truth, that in such 
case^ the stereographs should bear on them a statement of the 
fact. Mr. Price has simply misconceived the argument." 



PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 

Hb. W. E. Newton has taken out a patent for what is 
deeciibed as, ** An improved process for producing photo- 
graphic pictures or designs on the surfieu^ of stone or metals, 
•0 thai imprc^ons may be taken therefrom by the process 
of Utho^phio printing.^' We have not space for the 
q)ecificatioo, but we will sum up as briefly as possible its 
principal fsatures. A lithographic stone, or zinc plate, is 
coated with a solution composed of 1 quart of water, 4 
ounces of gum arable, 160 grains of sugar, and a like 
quantity of bichromate of potassa. The stone thus pre- 
pared is kei^ in the dark until dry, and is then exposed in 
the csoaera, or the picture is laid upon it and printed upon 
it, by ib^ action of light. The effect of the luminous action 
is, to reiMler the gum almost insoluble. The stone is then 
washed with a solution of soap, the coating is readily 
removed firom those parts which have not been acted upon 
by the light, the eoap is decomposed on the surface of the 
stone, tusd a printing surface is formed : ^^ the action of the 
soc^ being inyersdy pronortbnate tp the extent to which 
the gam was fixed by the Hght.'' The stone thus prepared 
i9 wMted with water, and whien dry reoeires a coatmg of 
printer's ink from the roller, which, by xmiting with th3 
SDMS gives additional body to the picture. When variations 
of fi^ht and idiade are required, the surface of the stone is 
foc^ened, bot tlus is opt necessary when only blacks and 
whiles are required. The specification is rather (^mprehen- 
vre, te \% deelarsi the proportion^ of the ingredients given 
above not to be rigid, whue various substances, not deocHn- 



posable by bichromate of potassa, may be substituted for the 
sugar ; and the coating not acted upon may be removed by 
other solutions than that of soap. Nevertheless he will 
consider the employment of any of these processes an in- 
fringement of his patent. 

This process has been in use for some time past by 
Messrs. Cutting and Bradford of Boston, U. S. The 
difference between this process and that of M. Poitevin, as 
described in the " PHOTOOEAPnic News," vol. i. p. 106, 
is, that in the former the ink adheres to those parts of the 
stone upon which the Hght has not acted, whereas In the 
latter it adheres to those parts where the Ught has acted. 



PRESERVATIVE PROCESS WITH RASPBERRY 
SYRUP, 

The following letter appeared in the Times of Wedneaday, 
the 17th inst. We may state that the reverend gentleman 
there mentioned is one of our correspondents, and a frequent 
contributor to the pages of the " Photographic News." 
We were in possession of all the information contained 
below some months ago, but as our success with the process 
was very uncertain, we did not consider it advisable to place 
the process before our readers, especially as the employment 
of so remarkably indefinite a compound as an article of con- 
fectionery seemed to us a step in the wrong direction. 

*' To (he Editor of the Times. 

"Sir, — The Rev. J. Lawson Sisson, who resides at Lausanne, 
and whose excellent * turpentine- waxed paper' negatives are 
well known to photographers, has commumcated to us a new 
* dry ' collodion process. As this process is certain and simple 
— even more so than the * Fother^ll ' process, which you pub- 
lished some months since, and as the specimens we have seen 
enable us to say that it is unquestionably successful, we n^k 
leave, through your columns, to give the following description 
of the manipulation. 

" The plates which it is intended to prepare being properly 
cleaned, proceed thus : Have four dishes of the usu3 kind, in 
three of them put sufficient filtered raiu water (di:4illed water 
would be better) to thoroughly cover a plat«, in the fourth dish 
put about the same quantity of raspberry syrup and water, in 
the proportions of \ />unce of syrup to 3 ounces of distilled 
water. (The raspberry S3nrup, which there are chemicid reasons 
for uding, is that usually sold by confectioners.) Arrange the 
dishes side by side, the syrup dish being last. A plate is then 
coated and sensitised in the ordinary manner, and is put, film 
upwards, in the first water dish. A second plate is coated and 
sensitised, and when ready to be lifted from the nitrate bath, 
the first plate is removed to the second water dish, the second 
plate being put in the first water dish« A third plate is then 
prepared, and plates one and two moved on to the adjoining 
dishes ; then a fourth plate is sensitised, and at tliis stage plate 
one is immersed in the syrup dish, and plates two and three iu 
the second and third water dishes. After preparing a fifth 
plate, plate one is ready to be lifted from the syrup dish, and is 
then placed uj.right upon blotting paper, to drain and dp\ 

" In this order the process Is continued, the time required for 
coating and sensitising a plate measuring exactly the time any 
other plate shall remain in one of tho four dishes. The i>late^ 
will keep as long, and, in use, are quite as sensitive as those 
prepared by any of the existing keeping processes ; there are 
no hlLstering or albumen difficulties, nor is any special condition 
of collodion or bath requisite. 

** Mr. Sisson uses the ordinary pyrogaUie devek)per, merel}', 
in the first place, putting for a few seconds a little water on the 
negative. — Wo are, sir, your obedient servants, 

"-ATor.ie." "MuBKAY and Heath. 



A New Pbopbett of Fbeshly-calcined Chabcoal. — 
The sdutions of silver in nitric acid, whether neutral or acid, 
and chloride of silver dissolved in ammonia, are easily decom- 
posed by freshly calcined wood charooal. The silver is soon seen 
to cover the charcoal in the most beautiful manner ; it some- 
times appears crystallised,— Cbwi>^«» B^ndm, ^1^ 
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NATURE OF THK METALS. 

(ContinuetL) 

Bismuth is a metal not used in photography as yet. Its 
principal use is in alloys, as it communicates fusibility to 
other metals. An alloy composed of 6 parts of bismuth, 2 
of tin, and 3 of lead, can be used for taking impressions 
from seals, gems, and any hard-engraved simace. It is 
from an alloy of lliis kind, with the luldition, probably, of a 
little mercury, that those spoons are made which, if used to 
stir a cup of very hot tea, surprise the holder by meltiDg 
away. 

Arsenic is a grayish- white metal, of a volatile nature ; if 
thrown on red-hot charcoal it bums, and at the same time 
gives out a strong odour of garlic ; the result of the combus- 
tion is a white-coloured oxide, commonly, though impro- 
perly, called arsenic. Somewhat similar to arsenic in some 
of its properties, is the new metal discovered hy Sir J. 
Ilerschel,' and named by him innonium, a description of 
which is given at p. 86, vol. i., of this journal. In sensitive- 
ness to light, its salts equal any known substance ; but 
further experiments are necessarv before it can be known 
how far it can be rendered available for photographic pur- 
poses. 

There are some other metals beside those we have enume- 
rated above, but they do not appear to us, either in them- 
selves or combined with other substances, to be available for 
photographic purposes. Indeed, some of those we have 
treated of are not at present used ; but we have thought it 
advisable to describe them, as a knowledge of their composi- 
tion may lead to the discovery of some method by means of 
which they may be rendered useful servants of photography. 
The discovery of Sur John Herschel, referred to above, as 
well as the application of the nitrate of uranium to the 
printing of positives, are arguments in favour of the course 
we have pursued. 

METALLIC OXroES. 

We shall now proceed to offer a few remarks on the oxides* 
The oxides formed by the combination of metals with oxys^ 
may be classed as basic, neutral, or acid. The basic metallic 
oxides are those which unite with acids to form salts ; such 
are the oxides of potassium, calcium, sodium, and silver, 
which yield the salts of potassa, soda, lime, and silver. Each 
metal ^nishes at least one base ; that is, an oxide capable 
of uniting with acids to form salts. The neutral metallic 
oxides are those which have no tendencv to tmite either with 
acids or bases. The metallic acids are those which unite with 
bases to produce salts : thus the acids called manganic, per- 
mangEtnic, chromic, perchromic, and stannic, which are 
combinationB of manganese, chromium, and tin with oxygen, 
give, with potassa, the manjranate, permanganate, chromate, 
perchromate, or stannate of potassa, &c. 

Oxides are reducible to their metallic state either by the 
action of heat, as in the case of gold, silver, &c. ; or by the 
intervention of carbon or hyw>gen, at a more or less 
elevated temperature ; or by means of a metal which has 
a greater affinity for oxygen. Thus oxide of copper may 
be reduced by hydrc^^, and water will be produced by 
carbon, and there wm be a production of carbonic acid 
by iron with a nroduction of oxide of iron. 

Metals may aJao be abstracted firom their sulphates, chlo- 
rides, &c. ; thus the sulphate of silver, and the sulfate of 
lead, may be reduced by iron with t^e production of sul- 
pliate of iron, and it is on these reactions, and chiefly on that 
of carbon, that metallurgy is based. 

Oxides may likewise be decomposed by sulphur, chlorine, 
phosphorus, &c., especially if the assistance of heat be called 
in ; these bodies take possession of the metal to form sul- 
phides, chlorides, phospliides, &c. 

The oxides of the alkaline and earthy-alkaline metals are 
all soluble in water ; they form energetic bases ; they are : 
iwtafisa, soda, lime, baryta, and strontia. All the other 



oxides are very nearly inscduble in water ; the soluble oxides, 
and more especially soda and potash, have received the name 
of alkalies. 

Salts are formed from the combination of acids and bMes. . 
Salts, of whatever nature they may be, whether oxygeniaed 
or not, present certain characteristics which it is requiate to 
know. They are ahnost all solid, and generally white ; or, 
at all events, free from any decided colour. When they are 
deposited in a solution, they usually affect a regular fOTm 
peculiar to them, which is termed the crystalline form. Some 
crystallise in water without combining with it ; othm, on 
crystallising, take up a certain quantity of water, which is 
termed water of crystalliaation — the hyposulphite of soda, 
for example. There are scxne which abisorb moisture from 
the air, as the chloride of calcium, and these are denominated 
deliquescent. Others, on 1^ contrary, lose on contact with 
dry air the whole or part of their water of crystallisation, 
like the carbonate of soda ; these are termed ejforesceut. 
Some salts decompose under the influence of light, instances 
of which are furnished by certain salts of mercury, and the 
salts of silver. 

(To be contin^ud,) 



Acids and Alkalies (continued). — Acids attack and 
dissolve all metals with but few exceptions. The rapid and 
violent solution of silver in nitric acid, in the formation 
of nitrate of silver, is a familiar instance of this kind of 
action. In their most concentrated form nitaic and sul- 
phuric acids act violently on the skin, and all o^er animal 
or vegetable matters, producing instant destruction of it. 
Strong solutions of potassa or soda have scarcely leas 
destructive action; and either of these alkalies readily 
attacks and dissolves the skin. They both have also the 
property of dissolving the glaze frx>m the surface of the 
commoner kinds of earthenware, and, also paint from any 
vessel in which their solutions remain for any length of time. 

The most remarkable property of these two classes of 
bodies, is, however, their great tendeticy to enter into com- 
bination with each other and form new substances, in which 
the peculiar and characteristic properties which distinguish 
both acids and alkalies in the free state are entirely masked. 

K a red cabbage be cut up in sUces, and then boiling 
water poured over it, the puiplish liquid so produced will 
be good for trying a variety of experiments, which will serve 
to illustrate the various properties of acids and alkalies. 
Take some of this solution, and add to it a few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid, the purple colour instantly changes to 
red. Now add to another portion a few drops of ammonia, 
and a green solution will be formed. If this latter solution 
be now added by degrees to the red liquid, the green colour 
of the first portions added wiU at once disappear, and the 
liquid will remain red ; gradually, however, as the ammonia 
neutralises the acid, the red colour will pass into a puri^ 
and at length will become of a clear blue tint, showing that 
all free acid and alkali have disappeared. On evaporating 
the liquid to dryness, a neutral crystalline mass of sulj^iate 
of potassa, formed frxmi the union of the sulphuric add with 
potassa, will remain. The term which is applied to this, 
and to all other compounds formed by the union of adds 
and alkalies is, a salt. 

Besides adds having the charact^ns of those which we 
have mentioned, and which are easily dissolved in water, 
there are some which are gaseous, such as carbonic add: 
others are solid, but nearly insoluble in water, such as arse- 
nious add, the arsenic of shops. Otiiers again ape quite 
insoluble in water, such as suicic add, or common mnt. 
All these in chemical language are true acids, although, when 
insoluble, they can have no sour taste or add reaction on 
v^table colours. Chemically speakinff, adds are bodies 
vrMch are capable of combining with aUcalies and fbraung 
salts. 
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All true alkalies are sdiable in water. The alkaline earths^ 
Boeh as baryta, strontia, and lime, which greatly resemble 
alkalies, are slightly soluble in water, and communicate to it 
an alkaline reaction. The same property is also possessed 
by the oxides of lead and silver, but in a much fainter 
d^^ree. The numerous class of bodies, basic metalUc oxides y 
are, with the above exceptions, insoluble in water ; but they 
are easily dissolved by acids with which they unite, forming 
salis^ which, usually, are well defined crystalline compounds, 
suoh as nitrate of silver, which is formed of nitric acid and 
oxide of silver; sulphate of iron, which is composed of 
sulphuric acid and oxide of iron ; acetate of lead, which is 
formed of acetic acid and oxide of lead. All these bodies, 
whether soluble or insoluble, which, uniting with acids, have 
the property of neutralising them and forming salts, are 
known under the general term, bases, which term includes 
the alkalies and alkaline earths. 

Acid Salts. — ^Many compounds which are called acid 
salts from their having an acid reaction to test paper Tsuch 
as bisulphate of potassa), should more properly be consiaered 
as double salts, in which toater acts the part of a base. It 
may at first sight seem strange, but chemists generally admit 
that water acts, in very many ways, as if it were the oxide 
of a metal ; and hydro^n very much resembles a metal in 
its chemical characteristics. Bisulphate of potassa, therefore, 
will, according to this view, become a douole salt, composed 
of equal equivalents of sulphate of potassa, and sulphuric 
acid, or sulphate of water as we must call it. Water is one 
of the weakest bases ; in fftct, it is only now and then that 
its basic characters can be recognised. There are, however, 
a few true acid salts: bichromate of potassa is one of this 
class ; for, as it contains no water, it cannot be looked upon 
as a double chromate of potassa and water, but must really 
be considered as a compound of two equivalents of acid to 
one of base* 

{To be continued.) 



CALOTYPE — (continued. ) 

Q. Has the process, as originally practised by Mr. Talbot, 
undergone any modification ? 

A. The iHX)cees has been improved as our knowledge of 
the science of photography has advanced. 

Q. What was the original process ? 

A. The best writing paper of medium thickness was 
sdected, cut to the proper size, pinned by two of its corners 
on a flat board, while, by means of a soft brudi, the first 
solution was applied — ihe operation being, of course, per- 
formed in a room chemically dark. 

Q. What was the first solution? 

A, It was a solution made in the followin|f proportions : 
50 grains of nitrate of silver to 3 ounces of d^till^ water. 

Q, After the application of the solution, how did the 
operator proceed? 

A. The paper was allowed to dry ; when thorouffhly dir, 
a portion of another solution was poured into a shimow dish, 
on this solution the prepared side of the paper was gently 
and soooothly laid until thoroughly saturated, in which con- 
dition it was allowed to remain for a few seconds. 

Q. What were the component parts of this second 
sdutiKm? 

A. A solution of 250 grains of iodide of potassium in 
one half pint of distilled water. The addition of common 
salt was afterwards made, and found to be a decided improve- 
m^it. The im>portions were, 100 grains of common salt to 
400 grains of iodide of potassium. 

Q. What was the nicceeding process? 

A, After being allowed to saturate for a few seconds the 
prepared paper was hung up to dry. But it was necessary 
to remove every trace of the salt with which the paper had 
been saturated. This was done by floating it on a basin of 



pure water for ten or twelve minutes, repeating the washing 
once or twice in clean water, by which th^ soluble salts 
were separated, and a single surface of iodide of silver 
was left upon the paper. Thus prepared, the paper was 
thoroughly dried and put away for future use. 

Q. What was it called? 

A. Iodised paper. 

Q. When the paper was about to be, used in the camera, 
was any further process necessary? ^''' 

A, It was. Two solutions, previously prepared,, were 
mixed in equal quantities. 

Q. What were these solutions? 

A, The first consisted of 100 grains oi nitrate of silver in 
4 ounces of distilled water, with a sixth part of its quantity 
of acetic acid. The second solution was crystallised gallic 
acid in distilled water. When these were mixed, they formed 
gallo-nitrate of silver. 

Q, What was done with this preparation ? 

A. It was rapidly and carefully washed over the surfckce of 
the iodised paper so as to give a perfect and even coating. 
The surface was then dipped into some water, dmwn across 
it three or fbur times, and dried with blotting paper; it was 
then fit for use, either at once, or at some future time. 

Q, Could it be placed immediately in the camera ? 

A, It could be placed in the camera while still moist, and 
could receive a very perfect impression, the length of time 
being regulated by the intensity of the light. 

Q. Was the picture visible when removed from the 
camera? 

A. Only very slightly : it had to be developed, which was 
done by the foUowing method : — ^The sensitive surface was 
washed over with gallo-nitrate of silver, and exposed, at the 
same time, to a ffentle heat. After a few seconds a negative 
picture was devdoped, and from this negative any number 
of positives could be taken. 

Q, By what means were positives to be obtained from 
the negative ? 

A. A piece of photographic paper was placed in imme- 
diate contact with the negative and exposed to the light. 

Q. What sort of paper was to be used for this purpose ? 

A, Fifty grains of common salt were dissolved m two 
ounces of distilled water. Into this the papers elected for 
the purpose was to be dipped and allowed to soak foe *8ome 
time ; after which it was to be removed, and placed between 
blotting paper to dry. Ninety grains of crystallised nitrate 
of silver were then to be dissolved in an ounce of distilled 
water ; with this solution the paper was to be washed, and 
afterwards thoroughly dried. It was then ready for use, 
and upon its surmoe, when placed in contact with the 
n^^tive, a clear, well-defined, and beautiful picture could 
be produced. 

(To be conUnued.) 



AN EASY METHOD OF OBTAINING PHOTOGRAPHS OF HIGHLY 
MAGNIFIED MICB08COPIC OBJECTS. 

Dear Sir, — ^I now send you a description of the process by 
which lobtained the negatives of highly magnified microscopic 
objects, the proo& from which I inclosed to you. My appa- 
ratus is very simple. It consisis of a Stanhope tens, 
a dootde combination portrait lens, with^ inch stop, and a 
large double camera made of deal, painted black, measuring 
about 2 feet 6 inches when drawn out, and about 11 inches 
square. It has focussing glass, and dark slide. A portion 
of the front of the camera is cut out, frx>m the top nearly 
to the bottom, and grooves are attached beyond the sides 
of tibis opening for different fronts to slide down into a 
grooved stop. For the present purpose the front has a hole 
cut in the centre, which shonld be in the centre of the front 
of the camera, for the back part of the combination of lenses 
to pass through. Inside the large camera is a smaller one 
without a ba^, into which the lenses are screwed, the front 
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lens towards the fociiasing glass. This smaller camera must 
fit the inside of that part of the larger camera which slides 
in, 60 that it may be moved the whole length ; and, as it 
will not quite fit the larger half when moved close to the 
front, a piece of black calico or cloth should be nailed round 
the edge, to keep out all light except that which passes 
through the lenses. It must also have a wooden screw at 
the Iwttom, to keep it from shifting when in the required 
position. The cap is not put on the lenses. 

The Stanhope lens must be placed in a hole in the 
centre of a thick piece of gutta percha, cut the size of the 
back of the combination, and if the Stanhope lens is in a 
setting smaller in the centre tlian at the ends, by cutting 
the hole smaller than the ends, and passing a warm knife 
round the edge, the Stanhope lens can be pushed through, 
and the gutta percha pressed close round the middle of it, so 
that it will he quite firmly set when the gutta percha 
becomes hard. A broad piece of sheet India-rubber must bo 
cut long enough to go round the brass of the back lens, and 
attached to the ^tta percha so as to make an elastic cap ; 
two strips of India-rubber must aUo be fastened at each end 
across the front of the cap, and placed above and below the 
Stanhope lens, so that the glass containing the microscopic 
object may, when passed through, be kept close up to 
the Stanhope lens. In passing the glass through these 
straps they must be pulled out alittle, so that the glass may 
not scratch the lens, as the smallest scratch is greatly mag- 
nified. To prevent also the Stanhope lens from scratch- 
ing the lens of the combination, to which it must go close 
when the cap is on, a piece of wash-leather should cover 
the inside of the cap, with a hole large enough for the 
f/lasSy but not the mounting, of the Stanho^x) lens to pass. 
Having placed the object to bo magnified exactly in the 
centre or the front of the Stanhope lens, and pushed tho 
back part of the combination through the hole in the front 
part of the large camera, I place the cap with the Stanhope 
lens on it, and turn it towards the lightest part of the sky, 
or to the sun if shining. Then, by dmwing out tho camera, 
the magnified object appears on the focussing glass, which 
must bo adjusted till tho object is perfectly sharp and clear. 
Tho dark dide with the sensitised plate is then put in, and 
the sliding shutter drawn up. The exposure must depend 
on the light, and the transparency of tho object. I find 
about a minute is suflicient if tho light be good, and the 
object tolerably transparent, but less if the sun passes 
through the lenses. Some objects, such as tho " section of 
tho stem of the clematis," require short exposure, from the 
light passing through the holes of the sap tubes ; others, as 
"the tongue of tho bee," require longer exposure, being 
more opaque, and of a yellow brown colour. With some 
objects, as, for instance, " tho flea," there is considerable 
difficulty, on account of tho body. being so much more 
opaque than the legs. If tho negative is not as sharp as the 
object appears on the ground glass, thero will probably be 
some diilerence between the visual and actinic foci of the 
lenses, and the right pooition for the plate must be found. 
I think this apparatus would bo useful for examining the 
structure of the different samples of collodion ; by placing a 
drop on the centre of the Stanhope lens, the structure is 
plainly seen on the ground glass. The collodion I use for 
this process is ,Qld, and gives a white creamy film after 
sensitising; 2 clrojs of pure glycerine sliould be added to 
each ounce. The silver bath is tho usoal 80 grain, not fused 
nitrate, as that, I find, is apt to make the negative very red 
and burnt if tho light bo powerful. The developer I use 
consists of — 



Pyrogallic acid 
Acetic acid 
Water ... 
Alcohol ... 



Truly yours, 



6 CTains. 
1^ drachm. 
b oonoes. 
^ drachm. 

T. Bakrett. 



[Tlio remainder of our correspondent's letter, which will 
contain tho details of an improved printing process, will be 
given next week.— Ed.] 



PHOTOGRAPHY IK INDIA. 

giH^ — On my return to England after a few weeks' abflenoe, 
I am rejoiced to find the " Photographic News " in drcn- 
lation. I lost no time in procuring the back numbers. It 
is, Mr. Editor, the very thing that was wanted ; it ia well 
calculated to promote photography, and I wish you eretj 
success. I practise photography a little when drcnmstanoei 
permit (my calling is rather an nnaetUed one — ^I am a 
soldier), but even we soldiers, you mnst know, sir, hare a 
taste for the boiutiftil, at least, some of us, although we 
have been, at times, known to damage and totally destroy, 
in the most merciless manner, the figure after the Creator'a 
own image. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, the following extract from a letter I 
received some time back from a comrade in India may not 
be out of place in your columns, as it has reference to an 
instance of photography there ; this letter was written in 
August last. The writer, after entering into some interesting 
details about the affairs in India, goes on to say : — " By- 
the-bjre. Bob, you are a photographer — you will be interested 
to know that I was photographed out here the other day ; I 
made one of a group of four, but I was quite ignorant oi the 
matter until it was done. 

" I was on out-post duty. I saw two of the native te^- 
bonds dragging along a European woman, evidently against 
her will. 1 allowed them to pass, jumped out fit)m my 
hiding place, took my rifle bv the muzrie, hurled the butt 
end over my head, and, with a desperately-dealt blow, I 
levelled both the Indians with the ground ; the poor woman 
fell with fright ; she was not hurt, the firelock passmg over 
her head (I was afraid to fire, because I could not shoot both 
the villains without hitting the woman), but she almost 
instantly regained her native courage. I was about to raise 
her, when^ she sprung suddenly up, and, pointing with her 
finger towards one of the ruffians, she reminded me where 
my attention sliould have been first directed. One of the 
villains had risen on one knee, and was grappling for the 
hilt of his sabre ; I plunged my bayonet tlirough his breast ; 
he made a desperate leap, and fell to rise no moro. ^I was in 
the act of turning to look to the other fellow, when I heard 
a wild shriek (a shriek of revenge), and saw something 
glisten in the woman's hand ; in an instant the sabre of the 
other man had sunk deep in his own breast, wh^i, with a 
hideous groan, he gave up the ghost. 

"I was leading this heroic woman from the scene of 
slaughter, when a singular apparition stood in front of us, — 
this was a little, short, elderly man, dressed in white canvas ; 
bv him stood an object di-ess^i in black, — this was a cameara. 
* You look surprised, young man,' said he, addressing me ; ^ I 
was on my way to take a view (rf yon old tree stump, under 
cover of which I saved my lifi> the other day ; but seeing 
you and this good lady contemplating the m(^kal remains of 
these two Indians, who, I suppose, have met with a deserving 
fate at the hands of some of our brave soklien ' — (I reUlea 
to him what had happened; the old man congratulstsd 
the woman on her escape, and went on to say) : — ' Seeing 
you looking on these dead men, wondering (as I suppofied) 
bow, and by whom, they had been brought to that paas^ I 
thought it was an interesting group, thiMigh not one of the 
pleasantest; so, accordingly I pitched my camera, and 
directed it upon you, and made use of the material I had in 
readiness for my fnend the old tree.' 

" This photographer was anncd with a long sword, a iix- 
barrelled revolver, and a sharp-pointed kmfe about im 
inches long. I gave him my name ; he called ob mo the 
next day, and produced a view of the so^ie I have attempted 
to describe to you, viz., myself, the woman, tmd the two 
dead Indians, with the most astomshmg fideli^. 

^^ Yes, Bob, I can assure you that the camera does its share 
in recording the deeds of our brave oouatrymen here, ay, 
even in the battle-field." 

I see an account of a singular phenomenon said to have 
taken place in France — ^that oi the man's £M:e being seen on 
the pane of glass, or, rather, the shadow of his fiioe, aHer hn 
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decease. A similar circumstance I witnessed a few years 
hack, when stationed at Hythe, in Kent. A comrade of 
mine had paid a visit to Lympne castle, or rather the 
remains of itj there he picked up a piece of porcelain, 
on which were plainly to be seen the most perfect details 
of this old antique building; the walls and the iyy, &c., 
surrounding them, being in their true colours, though 
rather faint. I took thfs beautiful piece of nature's own 
painting in charge, being convinced that it was such, as 
these details never could have been traced by the hand of 
njortal. At the end of the first day there was no visible 
diflference in its appearance, but at the end of the second 
day it became much fainter, and at the end of the tliird 
day it had nearly disappeared, and, liiuiUy, on the fourth 
day it was quite gone. 

ThlSt Mr. Editor, is a phenomenon that deserves the fullest 
investigation. R. W. 

Crof/don. 

PORTABLE TEXT. 

Sib, — Persuaded that the uncertainty existing in all the 
dry processes as to the ultimate value of the embryo picture, 
would alone prevent them from becoming more than derniers 
rtssorls of invalid amateurs, or from the encumbrance of 
unwieldy apparatus, I have ventured to encroach upon your 
space with the description of a tent of my own construction, 
possessing some advantages, be it said with due deference, 
beyond those already not^Mxi in your columns. 




•<i^ 



Each of four triangulaily-planed deal rods, 7 feet in length, 
and li X 1 iach diameter, is divided in half, and at the 
division a hinge screwed as at A. Then from one extremity of 
QUih of the joint^ limbs, saw a cut to within 8 or 10 inches 
of ihe hinge. Thba will allow it to expand, and clasp, within 
transverse holes at the top, the iron studs fixed in the tent- 
ton (diown at B). It wul now be perceived that, by the 
cemoval of the Literal elastic pressure from the projection, 
the central piece may be removed with facility, and the legs 
fi)lded and packed with those of the tripod. At the lower 
extremity of each support I have introduced a 3 -inch earth- 
spike; but ita insertion is rarely required, except in such 
boiaterous weather as would be incompatible with landscape 
photography ; and this addition may be dispens;^d vvith. The 
tent-doth may then be wrapped around all, and secured by a 
leathern strap. In this state it is very portable. The cloth 
(black and yellow adico in my own) is sewn together in 
Vandykes, one of which serves as an cntrauce, and is kept in 
tension by a slight weight, for the exclusion of light. The 
number of yards necessary n^ be easily calculate, as the 
BuHaoe of * cGXi^ whose baseTB 6, and side 7 feet. 

This construction of tent precludes the necessity of pins, 
fastenings, and central pole, inconvenient adjuncts to the 
one at p. 69 ; and combmes facility of erection with unusual 
rigidity. Its size enables the operator to manipulate the 
largest plates with ease, or to shelter himself and apparatus 
securely from a smnmer shower. 

Surmounted by a wooden acorn orfieur ie lis, its appewr- | 
ance is far 1«» objectionable to the artistic eye than the black | 



canisters, or Brobdignagian kettle-drums, otherwise yclept 
tents. 

Trusting these hints may bo useful to numerous tent 
seekers, believe me to be, sir, yours very truly, 

Skapscomhe, Euphos. 

THE PUOTOGRArHIC SOCIETY. 

Sin, — Allow me to point out an error which you have 
made in the admirable and succinct account which you gave 
in your ninth number, vol. i. p. 101, of the Proceedings of 
the Photographic Society. It is, however, one which I 
myself laboured under, until I was informed of it by a 
gentleman who had obtained correct infonnation. 

You proceed to notice a specimen of Compositive Photo- 
graphy, which, in a steady and consistent manner, you seem 
to think "scarcely appUcable to photography," and which 
has earned for yourself and others the title of " ill-tempered 
art critics." The specimen was one by Mr. H. Robinson, of 
whom you have frequently spoken fairly and impartially, 
and whom, by the way, you again notice favourably in that 
article. The photograph which you have condemned was a 
damaged picture, exhibited for the purpose of sliowing the 
importance of early fixing after printing. The peculiarity 
to notice was, that the impressions first printed upon the 
sheet, and which were, consequently, kept the longest before 
fixing, were decidedly inferior in vigour and brilliancy to 
those last executed upon the same sheet. Hoping that you 
wiQ insert the above, I am, sir, yours obediently, C. T. 

[We regret tliat, owing to press of matter, we were imable 
to insert the correction which our correspondent has bo 
kindly pointed out. The notice which we wrote on the 
occasion was necessarily hurried, as it had to be written a 
few hours before going to press. We, however, take this 
opportunity of observing that, under the circumstances, wo 
were quite justified in making the remarks we did make. For 
all that we knew, it was a " simple first attempt of a novice in 
this art.'* If gentlemen send photographs illustrative of any 
point in photography to be inspected at the Society ^s rooms 
during the monthly meeting, they ought to accompany such 

Eicturcs with description. Or, if they do not, it is at 
last the duty of the Secretary to see that the matter is 
attended to. There were many present, besides ourselves, 
who were puzzled at the picture, and who were at a loss to 
conceive the object of its exhibition. Under these circum- 
stances, the remarks which wo made were perfectly justifi- 
able, — Ed.] 

Photogbiphic Society of ScoTiiijrD. 
TiiE first meeting of the season of this Society was held on the 
9th inst., in George-street Hall ; Mr. Scx)TT Elliott, of Arkle- 
ton, in the chair. There was a pretty numerous attendance. 
The chairman intimated that they had secured a room at Mr. 
D. Hay's establishment, where their annual Exhibition would 
open in the be^'inninp: of December, and thoy hoped to get suffi- 
cient subjects to fill the room. He then adverted to the loss 
the Society had sustained, since its last meeting, in the death of 
M. Ivan Szabo, and he suggested that the meeting should record 
on the minutes its deep re^'ret at the 0<.'curreuce, which had 
.severed from thcni a most distinguished member. The secretary 
then read a letter showing that a large number of negatives and 
positives (the property of M. Szabo) were still on hand, and that 
the deceased gentleman's executors desired to dispose of them. 
The secretary also stated that an opportunity offiered itself for 
any members of the Society subscribing towards a fund for the 
erection of a monument to'M. Szabo's memory which had been 
projected. Mr. Kinnear then exhibited some specimens of a 
new process of printing discovered by Mr. Pouncey, which was 
said to be perfectly permanent. He also shotved some new 
stereograms from prints by Mr. Sang. Mr. Colin Sinclair had 
sent some new pictures, which had a peculiar effect in the ste- 
reoscope, and these he would hand round for the inspection of 
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the members. Mr. MoffSit exhibited a photograph from a large 
drawing done by the usual process of lithography, upon a prin- 
ciple which at present was a secret. It was taken from an 
" auditory print," but the process was not that of cutting out 
the various figurefl and placing them in proper positions, but it 
Avas completed on some scientific principle, which he was not at 
liberty to explain. Mr. Moffat then exhibited a specimen of 
an Improved Stereoscopic Cabinet, which contained fifty slides ; 
and by movement of a lever the slides one after the other 
were rapidly presented in the stereoscope. No less than 150 
slides could be placed in the cabinet, which had several drawers 
to hold them. The cabinet was inspected by the members, 
who praised the ingenuity of the inventor. There were no 
other subjects of interest before the Society. 



Paisley Photoobjlphic Society. 

The monthly meeting of this Society was held in the School of 
Design, on Thursday evening,' 28th ultimo ; the vice-president, 
Archibald Babb, Esq., in the chair. A paper was read by 
William Stewart, Esq., School of Design, on "The Artistic 
Qualities of Photographs." In demonstrating the qualities of a 
good picture, Mr. Stewart showed how defective in some of 
these qualities a photograph must necessarily be. Photography 
is a purely mechanical art. The photographer must take 
nature as he finds it. He has not always the power of choosing 
the best point of view, nor can he increase the artistic effect by 
altering the arrangement of objects in a landscape, or by intro- 
ducing fresh objects. The art is, therefore, better adapted for 
copying than composing. Much may be done by a judicious 
selection of subject, and the choice of the best possible point of 
view. Transcripts of near objects, such as rocks, stumps of 
trees, or architectural subjects, are admirably adapted for the 
camera, and it is here photography must find its legitimate field. 
The sharpness of the tracery in a Gothic window, or of the 
detail in a mass of rock, or the bark of an old tree, excites our 
wonder and delight. In a photo^ph, on the other hand, 
embracing near and distant objects, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to preserve the necessary harmony. If the foreground be 
distinct, the distance Mdll probably be lost ; while again, if the 
distance be preserved, near objects will be a dark and imsightly 
mass. The want of sky in most photographs is also a venr 
serious defect. The following rules of composition, which 
should be observed in taking photographs, were given : — (1.) 
A picture should contain variety of form, and broken line, as 
opposed to uniformity of shape, and continuity of line. (2.) 
There should be an object or group of objects as a principal 
mass, to which all others should be subordinate ; it should not 
be in the centre of the picture, nor isolated, or unsupported by 
others. (3.) Lines should not join, so as to form a continuous 
vertical or horizontal line. (4.) The foreground should be pro- 
portioned, and brokeYi by diagonal lines. The force of Mr. 
Stewart's remarks was well illustrated by numerous examples, 
and several photographs by the members were submitted to a 
searching criticism. A hearty vote of thanks was awarded 
Mr. Stewart for his interesting and instructive paper. 



^^ottrgrapj^tt '^oitn nnH ^mxm. 



TO CONVERT POSITIVES INTO NEGATIVES. — DRY COLLO- 
DION PROCESS. 

Dear Sir, — ^Many people seem very glad that you are 
come before them again in the form of editor of the " Pho- 
tographic News," a paper, by-the-bye, much wanted, 
especially in its chemistry, dictionary, and its catechism, 
which is the very thing to enlighten the ignorance of us 
photographers, who pour on the collodion, immerse, expose, 
and develop, &c., because we are told to do so in some cheap 
work that has fallen into our hands, and not poafiessing the 
slightest information as to how or why the beautiful results 
foUow the simple application of the several liquids. So, as 
many persons are ghd at your reappearance, so am I, not 
because it is you, but beotuse of the good paper you are 
editing, to which I wish every success ; for I do not know 
you, unless you are the latter of "Messrs. Spiller and 



Crookes' nitrate of magnesia process,"* which is a process I 
have done some nice tlmigs with, although, at first, I did not 
care about trying it, as I had a great di^ike to magnesia, 
never having seen it but in one form, when a small boy — 
nasty dry stuff they call^ carbonate of magnesia, and com- 
pellal me take at certain periods, like the brimstone and 
treacle days of Dickens^ school in Yorkshire. But perhaps 
you may want to know who I am. Well, I will tell you. 
I am a native of Exeter, consequently a "Devonshire dump- 
ling." Don't imagine that I am a short-necked creature, 
warranted to go off at a moment's notice, like the stopper of 
a collodion bottle in the sun ; no such thing. I am slight 
and ill-formed, very much like a dry bean pod— crooked and 
bent, and far from being dumpling-like. I still am, and 
ever have been, very re8tless--always where I was not 
wanted ; something like what many photographers have found 
the filmsof collodion to be when practising the " dry processes" 
—everywhere but in the right place. Now I can photograph 
a little, and have been able to do so for some years. I com- 
menced when very small. My first attempt was after seeing 
my sister use some nitrate of silver to mark Hnen with ; so 
having watched where she placed the bottle, I daubed my 
apron with it, and stood in tne sunshine watching it cradu- 
ally becoming darker and still darker; in doing which I 
received great pleasure — but /or doing winch a ff^t reward, 
for father used active means in the bratowing <3 it. Then I 
had a camera obscura, and some bi-chromate of potadi. 
Oh ! how I watched to see the form of some house the other 
side of the street on my paper, after several hours' exposure, 
and how happy I fdt if a nunt trace remained after wt^diing : 
and so I have gone on ; and now I wish to give you a few 
words on two uiings much wanted. The first, how to con- 
vert a positive into a negative, and the second about dry 
collodion, both of which I can answer for. The inclosed 
impressions will give you some idea of the results of each. 

1. To Concert a Positive into a Negative, — ^First 
moisten the plate with distilled water; then set the 
plate on a level stand; pour over it water, 1 ounce, 
tincture of iodine, 10 drops ; let remain three to five minutes, 
until the positive, when the solution is poured off, is of a 
greenish-yellow cobur; then wash well with rain-water; 
pour off and on, in bright sunlight, until sufficiently intense, 
a mixture of 1 ounce saturated solution of gallic acid and 15 
drops of a 30-grain solution of nitrate of silver ; then well 
wasn, dry gr^ually, and varnish. I have tried all the 
thickening processes that have been published, but none are 
equal to me above for certainty of results. It is needless to 
mention that great care is requishe in washing. 

2. Dry CoUodion, — Much has been, and is being said, about 
Fothergill's process. Now, it appears to me, that it is a step 
in the wrong direction, inasmuch as it is very slow. What 
we want is, rapidity of action. We want to be able ,to 
introduce figures into our landscapes ; for a figure or two, 
well placed, will make many an otherwise uninteresting sub- 
ject, a gem. I have taken some with a j^-inch diaj^iragiu 
and 4^ inch focus lens on a pl&te, 86 hours after preparation 
in sunlight, in 35 seconds. The one marked No. 1 was taken 
in 45 seconds. In the left comer of the left-hand picture 
you will perceive the figure of a bc^ who was there, and I 
did not oDserve him at the time. It will give you some idea 
of its rapidity. No. 2 is the same kn^^ of exposure. In 
the right-hand picture you will perceive, on the ground, 
indistinct patehes : it is the result of persons passing slowly 
or standing in the way. No. 8 is a thickened positive of 
Lyiunouth. The folbwing m the plan I have pursued for 
three years past. First, to make collodion fit for it, take- 



Ether 

Alcohol 

Pyroxj'linc 

Iodide of ammonium 

Bromide do. ... 



5 drachms. 
3 do. 
5 grains. 
5 do. 
1 do. 



Let them remain for 24 hours after mixing. Pour off the 
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clear portion ; add, whilst warm, a quarter to half an ounce of 
oonunon table salt well dried in the oven ; shake it occasion- 
ally for two or three days. The object of the salt is, to 
absorb as much water as possible, as it is a far better plan 
than re-distilling alcohol from potash. When clear it is fit 
for use, although it improves by keeping. Sensitise as 
usual. On removing from the bath, well wash, as on this 
depends the keeping quality. I shall not say more on the 
advantage of well washing, as so many have shown its 
neceesity. Place on a ftSi of blotting paper, inclined 
against the dark box, film side towards the place it rests 
against. They take 12 to 20 hours drying ; expose and 
develop with saturated solution of gallic acid. I have kept 
Uien eight or ten days. One of Devon. 



SPIRIT VARNISH TO BE APPLIED WITHOUT HEAT. — 
FORMULA WANTED. 

Sir, — I have looked anxiously over each number of the 
" News " in the hope of finding a recipe for making a spirit 
varnish that could be used without heating the plate, but in 
vain. 

Duriujg the summer, and often at other times, I find 
great difficulty in obtaining heat of fire for varnish ; and I 
therefore think, that could a spirit varnish be made that 
could be iwed cold, and would dry rapidly, transparent and 
hard, a boon would be conferred, especially on amateurs. I 
have experimented in this direction a good deal. If you 
pour spirit varnish on a collodion plate without heating it 
siifficiently, it dries a dense white opaque colour, totally un- 
fitted for negatives. True, you can get a very excellent 
varnish which can be used cold, dries clear and hard, and 
very rapidly — ^benzol and gum dammar ; but for positives it 
possesses a grave defect, inasmuch as the solvent of much of 
our black varnishes is turpentine or naphtha — ^which reacts 
upon the b&nzol, and the whites consequently suffer. 

Again, I have prepared chloroform varnish, which can be 
used without heat, dries rapidly, liard, and clear; but 
although methylated chloroform can be got for 2s. 6d. per 
lb., it is only the one half in bulk compared with methylated 
spirits. 

Now, sir, having hurriedly given you some of my crude 
trials after perfection, may I fondly hope that some of your 
able correspondents, fkiUng yourself, will be able, in an early 
number of the " News," to furnish a recipe for a spirit 
varnish possessing the requisites I have mentioned ? 

Lucius Veritatus. 

[Several excellent recipes for spirit varnishes have already 
appeared in oar columns. We are afraid that the problem 
of which our correspondent requires the solution is not a very 
easy one ; but as the information would be of great value, and 
possibly some of our correspondents may be clever in such 
matters, we have inserted the above request.] 



CONSEQUENCES OF APPLYrNQ HEAT TO THE SILVER 
BATH. 

Sir, — ^Your correspondent, " J. W. Whelan," at vol. i. 
p. 106, has given, as I believe, correctly, the first part, but 
the first part only, of the answer to your question, as to the 
¥avy, muddy-like lines, occurring occasionally on a collodion 

Skte. He suggests that the ether accumulated in the bath 
m many plate-dippings is the cause, and that the ether 
may be removed by applying gentle heat to the argentine 
solution. 

This is good so far as it goes, but, in my practice I have 
not found it to go very far; or, in other words, I could 
never make many good pictures with a bath after it had been 
80 corrected. Why? lor a long time I did not know. 
For although the acid reaction was renewed exactly as before, 
and the overdosing of the bath with iodide, by the frequent 
plate-dipping, was also corrected (by adding distilled water, 
mtering, and then giving more nitrate of silver), still the 



bath, or rather the collodion plates dipped in it, was slow 
as well as bad in action. 

What was the reason of this? Looking at the bath 
formula, that immediately suggested that some of the alcohol 
must have evaporated, together with the ether, when the heat 
was applied to expel the latter. Alcohol was accordingly 
added, and at once and immediately the action of the bath, 
immensely improved. 

But, as to how much alcohol ought to be added after each 
successive re-heating of a bath in firequent use, — I cannot 
give good advice. 

My best thanks to "S. M.*' and yourself for hints on 
" Fogging," at vol. i. p. 95. 

Edinburgh, November 12, 1858. C. P. S. 



EMPLOYMENT OP A CAMERA AS A MAGIC LANTERN. 

Sir, — ^There is a letter in your last number on the em- 
ployment of the camera as a magic lantern. Your corre- 
spondent has failed, it appears, to obtain satisfiEtctoiy resultSr 
though he closely followed your directions given in a pre- 
ceding number. The cause of his £a,ilure, as you state, is: 
undoubtedly want of light. If, in addition to the " bull's 
eye " and " concave " reflector, your correspondent were to 
use, not a common argand lamp, but an argand having a. jet 
of oxygen gas passing through its centre, and a small ball of 
lime suspended in the flame, I undertake to say that he 
would, in more senses than one, achieve a brilliant success. 

I am but partially acquainted with the practical details 
necessary in employing the above mode of lighting a magic 
lantern ; and my object in addressing you is to solicit the 
instruction I am in want of. It would be a gratification if 
you, or some of your correspondents, would give an article ou 
the subject; and, as the winter evenings are now with us,, 
if you would do so without delay. 

As to the expense which such a lamp involves, it Ib, I 
believe, but slightly greater than that connected with an. 
ordinary lamp ; axA even if otherwise, three or four photo- 
graphers in a locality might unite. S. E. 



GLASS POSITIVES IN LOCKETS. 

Sir, — ^Your correspondent, J. F. M., at vol. i.p. 107rput» 
£. M. and others up to a means of overcoming the difiicail^f 
of cutting glass for lockets without injuring the pictures ; but, 
at the same time he necessitates another diflSculty, viz-., 
guessing the focus ; but this can easily be remedied. Take 
a diece of glass, of the same thickness as that cut for the 
locxet (or a trifle thicker, to allow for the gutta percha 
cement), the size of the holder, and cut a square piece out 
of the centre large enough to admit of the glass cut for the 
picture ; place this in the carrier in front of the glass hold- 
mg the prepared piece, and, as a matter of course, it will be 
in the right focus. R. W. 

Croydon, 

NON-REVERSED GLASS POSITIVES. 

Sir, — ^Take a plate of glass, the size of the plate you are 
going to use, and cement a small piece of glass upon each 
comer. Then put the sensitive plate, collodion side upper- 
most, into ^e dark slide ; place the plate with the pieces of 
glass on the comers upon it; put down the shutter, and 
proceed as usual. In focussing, allow for the thickness of the 
glass plate. J. S. 

ANSWEES TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Toning Glass Tranbpaeenctbs.— JST. S. N. objects Sen tifi* 
colour which glass transparencies usually have when printed, by 
the coUodio-albumen or Fothergill's proceps, and tirishes U.know 
how the colour can be improved. Make a solution containing 
a few grains of sulphide of potassium, or a few drops of sulphide 
of ammonium to the ounce of water; pour this on and off thft 
wet plate (just after fixing and washing), and the tint will 
quickly change to a rich dark colour. The operation should be 
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performed in a good light, and with a plentiful supply of water 
close at hand, so that the excesa of sulphide may be washed off 
an soon as the desired tint is reached. After washing, dry the 
plate as usual. 

MiCRO-PHOTOGHAPHT. — Rostha inquires how the small pho- 
tographs are produced which appear but a spot to the naked 
eye, but, when viewed through a microscope, are seen to be 
perfect pictures. The chief requisites for the production of this 
kind of picture are, a good compound microscope, and aooUoftion 
giving a perfectly structureless film under a high magnifying 
power. Incline the body of the microscope until it points 
horizontally, and place it at one end of a stout, firm table, the 
object-glass pointing outwards ; remove the oye-pieoe, and allow 
the open tube of the microscope to point along the table. 
Exactly opposite, and about 3 or 4 feet off, arrange the negative 
on a ftime, so that its centre shall be in a line with the axis of 
the instrument. Itemove the stage, and, in its stead^arrange a 
frame of wood, with silver or glass cornel's for holding the 
focussing glass, or collodion plate, so that, by means of a spring, 
the ground surface of the focussing glass, and the sen^tive surface 
of the glass plate, will always be pushed up to the same plane. 
Place a powerful lamp at a little distance behind the negative, 
and arrange a bull's-eye condenser so that a uniform brilliant 
light is thrown on the negative. This is best managed by 
placing a sheet of paper temporarily in place of the negative, 
and adjusting the relative distances of lamp and condenser until 
the paper is uniformly illuminated to the required size ; then 
insert the negative, and having screwed an inch object-glass on 
to the instrument, move it to and fro by means of the coarse 
a<^justment until an extremely diminutive ima^e of the nega- 
tive is apparent sharply defined on the focussing glass. The 
focussing should be performed with a magnifying glass, and 
when the best opticai focus is obtained the real chemical focus 
should be arrived at by increasing the distance between the 
sensitive surface and the object-glass, by means of the fine 
adjustment, and taking several pictures at different distances 
until the position is ascertained, wMcfa yields the sharpest 
results ; that position onoe ascertained, a mark shonld be made 
so that the exact spot can be at onoe ascertained. It must be 
remembered that the above alterations are for distances not 
exceeding a few thousandths of an inch, so the greatest care 
will be required not to overshoot the mark. The position of 
the large negatives must not be altered, as the adjustment of 
the focus would thereby be deranged ; but, of oourse, any other 
negatives can be substituted, provided they are placed at exactly 
the same distance from the instrument. The best glasses 
whereon to take the pictures are those which are prepared for 
microscopic slides, made of the best thin plate with their edges 
ground smooth. Some discs of thin microscopic glass should 
also bo procured for the purpose of being cemented with Canada 
bdsam over the finished picture in order to preserve it. The 
great difficulty in these operations is the collodion : it should be 
rather thin and feebly iodised, and, of course, perfectly struc- 
tureless ; and any of our correspondents who can instruct us in 
the way of preparing a collodion which will admit of the image 
being examined with a compound microscope without showing 
a granular appearance or reticulation, will confer a boon, n<S 
onlv on us, but on all persons engaged in the art. The other 
baths and solutions may be the same as in the ordinary negative 
process. 

Encaustic fob Positive Prints.— <S. W. wishes to know 
if a sUght gloss and vigour can be given to positives on unalbu- 
menised paper hy any after-treatment. S. W. objects, however, 
to that glazed with tubumen as being vulgar. We have employed 
the following plan with advantage when mounting prints on plain 
paper : — Mz&e a mixture of 1 ounce of white wax and 6 ounces 
of Venice turpentine ; add td this sufficient spirits of turpentine 
to bring it to the consistency of cream. Mount the proofs on a 
piece of card, and when quite dry rub the above mixture over 
the surface with a piece of flannel ; the pictures.will be seen to 
be much improved, and the shadows will appear more vigorous, 
whilst a softer tone will be communicated to the whole picture. 

Pbinting from a Cbaciced Neoatite.— i'. Williams has a 
vahtablenegative which, owingto its having been screwed too tight 
in the pressure fhune, has a crack running about half way across 
the figure. On printing firom this the eraeh is reproduced, with 
exaggerated distinctness, as a broad, white line edged with black. 
This evil can be remedied in great meosure by placing a sheet of 
fine white paper aotcdde the pressure frame dose to the ^iasB. the 



diffusion which this causes to the light prevents a shadow \mng 
thrown from the crack in the negative on to the prepared pai)er. 

To Keep Positive Developing SotrTiox.— v. S. The 
positive developing solution, for which the formula was given at 
vol. i. p. 12, will keep good for six months, or more, if the stock 
bottle is not opened more than once or twice a week. The 
bottle should be kept well dosed and tamed upside down, 
resting on the cork so that no air con get in. 

CoFTTNO Oambba.~J Subierihet, The dimenaons of a 
copying camera entirely depend Qp<m the focal length of the 
lens yon wish to employ ; that being known, a few ej^riments, 
aided by a geometric^ diagram, will at (moe give you the 
information wanted. If you use a portrait lens the front of it 
should be turned towards the negative, if it is to be reduced ; 
but aicay from it if if Ls to be magnified. The distance between 
the lens and the picture to be copied, or between the lens and 
focussing glass, may vary from tne focal length of the lens to 
infinity, according to the size of the reproduction required : the 
nearer the lens is to one the further must the othei' be removed. 



TO CORllESPOKDENTS. 

*** Lessons on Colotiring Photogtaphic Pkiura witt hs commenced in an earlg 
number. They tcifl include Powder^ Water, and Oil Colottrs^ together uith a 
few hints on the Harmony of CoUntrSy and triil form a cotnjdke andpraetkal 
treatise on this important branch of the art. 

W. D. B.— Yonr fault Is ovw e:tpo8are. We liare seen some tolettUjr good 
priuts hj Mr. McCraw'a proceaa, as mentioned in our last noinbcr. 

Dabkie.— Wo caanot answer such qacstloDfl. Send ms a foil statement of 
your difficulties, and wc yviSi help yon ; bat we cannot nndertake to find 
your difficulties out for you. 

B. Positive.— Your bath was not made with good chemkala. Your best 
plan will be to reduce the silver from it, and make another bath. An 
achromatic meniscns Ictis Is the most proper kind for landscape pnrpoMa. 
4. No, 6. The developing solution is wrong: ft. Sitter to face the north. 

Paul Pry.— 1. One to live guineas per paL-, (/" good. 2. They would bo 
admitted, if worthy of a place, even though you are not a member, t. We 
fancy the collodion is in fault Try another aample, and, if that ftcts the 
same, make a flresh bath. 4. It need not be re-iodised, bat will not be quite 
so sensitive as at first ; it will, however, do well for out-doof work. We 
Shan be very pleased to see your pictnrea. 

J. S.— Wo have not been very successful with the varnish described by Nit. 
SiL, p. 71, but have obtained better results by following the plsji recom- 
mended by Sphynx, at p. 10«. We wish we could inform onr corhispondent 
bow the excellent and durable Tomish made by Soeho^e Frferet is prepared. 

R. W., Croydon.>-Either the silver bath is too acid, or the collodion la made 
with baifpyroxyline, 

E. S. H. — The experiments you wish t» fo undertake respecthif the an&ples 
of paper, would occupy far too mnoh of our time for us to spare, If the 
infonnation is Intended only for our correspondent's benefit 

A RkKTisti Max.— 1. Try the process in voL L p. 8fi. 2. The exciting bath 
for posiUve albumenlsod paper always gets discoloured; ft may bo used 
until abnost as dark as port wine, then decolorise It by shaking up with pure 
kaolin. 4. Face downwards. 6. Use glacial Beaufoy's Is less pnre, is of 
nncertafai strength, and costs almost as much. 

Disk.— 1. Tlie coUodkm is not iodised sufficiently; the bath Is all right S. See 
vol i p. 87. 

SpHnrx. — It would be hivldlons on onr part to recommend any partleidar 
coKodion. Try tlic new collodion advertised in this number. 

Ravex.— The book is not yet written that we could conscientiously place into 
a beginner's hands, as oontainliij? all the information, and no more, neces- 
sary to malce him a good photographer. We onito agree with you that 
were It possible to have the " Photoobaphic News" to the year IS60a/ 
once on our tables, we should want no other book on photography. Is ft not 
worth while to wait a yen- or two for such a giorioos oonsummatton ? 

T. T.— TTe are the best Judges of how much inf.jrmation it Is advisable to place 
in the student's hands each week. 

J. D. Watciuctt.— Send an address, and we wQI communicate with you. 

G. A. U. — We have heard of such a result after using very impure nitrate of 
silver in the bath ; but the true cause Is not known. Make a treah both 
with pure nitrate. 

Chemicus. — ^The projwsed alteration wQI make a very good glass room. 

J. 8. — Use a copying camera. 

W. H. W.— We shall be very pleased to see yt>u. Has your bath too much 
alcohol in it ? tliat is the only suggestion we can offer. 

VoLO NoecxBE.— Send an adxkess, and we will communicate with yon. 

Communications declined with thanks:— Lens .B. P.— J. K.— A Painter.— 

X. Y. 2. 

The information required by the followhig correspondents is either sodi as we 
are unable to give, or it has appeared in recent numbers of the " Pboto- 
OSAPHTO Ktws:**— S. D.— Regular Subscriber.— F. T. a H.— In a Fix.— 
Tycha— A. C— Lb H.— A Correflpondent— Subecriber.— W. A. P.— Stcfeo. 

On eooouni of the immipae number of important letters we receive, we eaanoi 
promise immedilate answers to queries of no general interest 



*** AH editorial oommuMcattons should b6 addressed fo 9fr. Crootcks, care 
of Messrs. Petter and Oalpta, La B«Ue Sanvage Yard. Private letters fikr the 
Editor, if addressed to Che office, should be narked '* pri vatei" 

[Advshtisdixxt.J-JLi a Christinas Present or an Elegant Birthday Gift 
to a Lady, " TttE Ladies* Treabdst," Vols. L and If. are most approj^Iale. 
They form beeutifial volumes for the dnmiagufoom table. Sach volume oan^- 
tains about 190 IDust n U ton s. Price, la liaiidsome cloth, 7«. fid. eich; fftt 
edges, 8s. fid. ; or the two volomee bonnd in one for 14s., or gi^ edges, Ifia.-^ 
London: Ward and lA>ek^ 1«S, Pleet-etreet 
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We feel it due to the character of this Journal, as well as 
to those gentlemea who honour us with their support, to 
oSkr some remarks on an article which appeared in ihe last 
number of the soi-disant official OTgan of the Photographic 
Society ; an article not less remarkable for its style — or rather 
for its want of style, and the absence of logical reasoning — 
than for the unlDilnd^ insinuations which it contains. We do 
not complain of it on the score of the literary ability — or, 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, on the want of 
it^HliS{^yed in its composition, nor of its illogical reason- 
ing. That is an affidr with which we haye no concern. 
We have only to deal with the insinuations it has 
levelled against us. The article in question states ** that 
members complain that notes of their communications, more 
or less inexact, are taken without their consent, and printed 
without their revision." To the first part of this charge we 
T&plj by a flat contradiction. Our own reporter was present ; 
and we can assert, from our own knowledge, that the report 
was substantially a fjEur and correct report. In further 
proof of this, we may add that not a single complaint has 
reached us from any gentleman who was present at the 
meeting. Moreover, we have another proof to o£Eer that 
the latter part of the charge is, equally with the fcomer, as 
unfounded as it is malicious. 

At the meeting in question, the only paper read was- that 
by Mr. Traer, on *' The Photographic Delineation of Micro- 
scopic Objects " ; ainl, at the conclusion of the meeting, our 
reporter waited on Mr. Traer, and requested him to allow 
him to copy his paper — a request with which Mr. Traer, 
with the courtesy of a gentleman and the liberality which 
usually characterises scientific men, complied. The report, 
therefore, which wje published was a literal transcript of 
that paper. So much for this part of the article ! 

The most extraordinary part, however, of this very ex- 
traordinary production, which the Council has thought fit to 
publish, is the assertion that they are *' eager for publicity ;" 
and in Uie same breath the declaration that ^* the Society is its 
own repOTter " — a declaration which, if it means anything at 
all, means that it alone has the right to publish repeats of its 
proceedings. It is impossible to reconcile these two state- 
ments. If the Council is really desirous that the greatest 
amount of publicity shcmld be obtained ior its proceedings, 
why does it complain because "The Photographic 
News " anticipated the report in its own organ ? Surely, 
if anything is said at these meetings with which it is desirable 
that photographers should be made acquainted, t^s object 
is better attained by its publication in a Journal winch is 
read throughout the length and breadth of the land, than 
by its being confined to the pages of one that is little 
more than an organ for a very select circle of readers I Does 
the Council imagine that the circulation of " The Photo- 
graphic News " is as limited as that of its own special 
organ ? If it does, it will be somewhat surprised to learn that 
^*Th£ Photogbaphic News " numbers its readers by tens of 
thonsandi —a pieoe of inlbnnation with which, considering ' 



its eager desire for publicity, the Council will, no doubt, be 
exceedingly gratified. 

We have no hesitation in asserting that the desire ex- 
pressed by the Council that the greatest publicity should be 
given to the discussions at the meeUngs of the Society is a 
mere pretence, their real desire being to impede the increas- 
ing circulation of this Journal— a task which it is as £ftr 
beyond their power to accomplish as we believe it to be dis- 
tant from the wishes of the majority of the members of the 
Society. Indeed, it would be absurd to suppose that the 
m^nbers of the Society could have any other feeling than 
satisfEustion at seeing their remarks published in a ptaper 
which circulates not only in England, in India, and in 
every English colony, but also over the greater part of the 
continent, where it is quoted as an authority on pho- 
tographic matters — a circumstance which, however flatter- 
ing, we should scarcely have thought of mentioning, 
but for the unwarrantable attack which has been made 
upon us. 

Again, we may well ask, what interest can we be supposed 
to have in the publication of these reports, beyond the desire 
to be of service to the members of the Society ? It is certainly 
not from any expectation that we shall thereby increase the 
circulation of this Journal that we give them publicity ; and, 
so far as advantage to ourselves is concerned, we might well 
be content to leave them entombed in the pages of that 
journal, which depends for its continued existence on its 
being the chosen receptacle for all the desultory conversation 
indulged in by a few garrulous members at their meet- 
ings. We trust that our real motive is obvious to every 
impartial and honest man. It is simply the anxiety 
we feel that every photographer, who has devoted months 
or years of labour to the study of some particular sub- 
ject connected with Photography, should receive, in the 
increased respect and esteem of his brethren in the art, 
the reward due to his exertions. Take the case of the gent^- 
man whose paper has giv^i rise to this ebullition of wrath on 
the part of the Council. He has spent a long time in the 
Ijtudy of the best method of reproducing microscopic 
objects by means of Photography. He devoted 8om^ tbne 
to the preparation of the paper; and then took the ad- 
ditional trouble to read it-^«Mi to what end? Where would 
have been his reward if the paper had been buried in the 
columns of a journal which not one in five of those who 
receive it ever reads 5 whereas it has now been read in 
every nook and corner of England, (u^ wherever the English 
language is understood? 

We have now done with the matter as &r as we alone act 
concerned, but we have still to advert to a ^* resolution " to 
whidi the article we have animadverted upon may be con- 
sidered the preamble ; it runs thus — " Complaints having been 
made that the papers communicated to the Society appear in 
other journals " (this is untrue, as regards the question^t issue ; 
the pap^ appeared in the ** Photooraphic News ** alone) 
" before their publication in the Society's journal, it is re- 
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solved, that the secretary be directed to request the pro- 
prietors to desist from such publication." 

It mi^ht be inferred from this, that the Society is a private 
one, and that the speeches delivered at their meeting should 
be as sacred from publication as though they were uttered 
in one's own house. Now the Council expressly states that 
the Society is a public body ; and at the same time it 
announces its determination to take 1^1 proceedings to 
prevent the j^ublication of the communications referred to 
in the resolution. Such a threat is, of course a mere hrutum 
fulmen. Without stopping to discuss here the legal bearings 
of the case, which will have proper attention at the proper 
time, we may merely state that we presume that the meet- 
ing of a public body must, necessarily, be a public meeting ; 
and as such we have a perfect right to report its proceedings 
in as full and complete a manner as we think they deserve. 
As, however» we have not yet received the requAt wiUi 
which, in accordance with this remarkable resolution, we 
were to have baen favoured, we can only conclude that 
discretion may have suggested itself as the better part of 
valour. 

We regret that the names of the members of the Council, 
whose united wisdom led them to the enunciation of the 
above dignified resolution, are not appended to it. We are 
thoroughly convinced that ite members generally, with 
one or two notorious exceptions, would have resisted, had 
they been present, such a paltry and futile attempt to injure 
this Journal. 

In conclusion, we may assure those members of the 
Photographic Society who honour us with their support, 
that we shall not be deterred by threats from giving imme- 
diate reports of proceedings that may take place at the 
Society's meetings, and wMch we may deem of sufficient 
iniportance to entitle them to a place in the columns of the 
*^ Photographic News.'* 



PRINTING IN CARBON. 

The French Photoffraphic Society will have no easy task 
to perform, when the day arrives, for awarding the prize 
offered by the Duke de Luynes for the discovery of a 
method of printing photographs in carbon. It is at 
present impossible to form any idea of what will be 
the number of claimants for this prize ; but we do not see 
why they should not be so numerous that, if they felt 
disposed for a trip to Paris in the pleasant month of 
June, they might make it profitable for the " Great 
Eastern" — or "Leviathan" — which is it? to take them to 
Boulogne altogether, and wait to bring them back again. 
It would be strange indeed if, considering all that has been 
written on the subject, any photographs, possessing even a 
slight knowledge of chemistry, could not hit upon some plan 
of printing photographs which should be more or less a 
carbon process. We are ourselves but young, though, of so 
goodly a growth, that we might well be esteemed the senior 
of our contemporaries— and therefore have had but little to 
say on the subject. We will now, however, give a brief 
analysis of what has been written on ike carbon proces ; 
and if, with the aid of these observations, and what we have 
written previously, oiur readers cannot discover how to apply 
it, we imagine it will be their own fault. 

For very many years past photographers have been aware, 
that a mixture of bichromate of potassa and gelatine is 
sensitive to light, and this knowledge has been rendered 
avaikble in most of the proc^ses of photo-lithography ; and, 
as a natural consequence, this suggested the possibility of it» 
bein^ modified, so as to be made available in the printing of 
positives; hence, finely divided carbon was mixed with 
the bichromate of potassa and gelatine, and not only carbon 
but various other pigments have been tried, with results 
which may be best described as more or less unsatisfactory. 
Still they were pictures, even if they were not very good 
ones ; and we entertain very little doubt that any photo- 



grapher, who has time at his disposal for experiments, might 
improve the process so far as to make it useful. 
There is at the present moment a subscription open to 

Eurchase the process of carbon printing, the secret of which 
elongs to Mr. Pouncy. This gentkman announced his 
discovery in a letter to a contemporary on the fifth of March 
last. The enthusiastic manner in which his communication 
was received would have been laughable, but for the import- 
ance of IJie discovery to which it referred. It prophesied 
that, " the abominable process at present employed will be 
swept away, and si^perseded by another, which will satisfy 
both artist and chemist ; " and then, as if conscious that this 
high-flown enthusiasm was rather ridiculous undar the cir* 
cumstances, it added — ^* Our readers may smile at these 
predictions, and think us rather too enthusiastic ; but, if the 
truth must be told, we rather pride ourselveso^ the practiced 
character of our suggestions, and assign three months as the 
probable date of the fulfilment of the predictions now com- 
mitted to print." Our contemporary affords another instanoe 
of the danger, when prophesying, of committing one^s self 
to figures. Since this daring prophecy was uttered nearly 
eight months have elapsed, and it has not yet been realised. 
We are, however, consoled with the assurance that we shall 
not wait for it much longer. Mr. Pouncy is described as 
a man who is now in a position to give the public the benefit 
of his discovery ; but our contemporary was too energetic 
and philanthropic to suffer any such obstacle to shut out 
the public from the advantages opened up to it by this dis- 
covery: it therefore proposed to purchase Mr. Pouncy*s 
secret, (which he offered to communicate for £50,) and to raise 
the means through a shilling subscription. Yet, so little did 
the mass of photographers appreciate the importance of the 
process (which was to save tnem we don^t know how many 
pounds a year in nitrate of silver alone), that the subscriptioo, 
after dragging along for months, only numbered SOO sub- 
scribers. At this stage of the affair, our contemporary 
entered into an agreement with Mr. Pouncy to make up the 
diffi^rence between the amount subscribed and the £50, and 
to tirust to subsequent events for recovering the amount 
advanced. The manner in which it was proposed to com- 
municate the process was by means of a pamphlet, which 
was to be forwarded to each subscriber, together with a 
license to print; but, at this critical moment, when our 
contemporary was placed in possession of the secret, he dis- 
covered, that it so closely resembled two processes for which 
letters patent had been taken out that it was unsafe to grant 
licenses. The process of Mr. Pouncy is thus descril^ in 
the specification lodged by him : — 

" This invention has for its object improvements in producing 
photographic pictures on paper and other surfSaces. The surface 
has usually been prepared with substances which, when acted 
on by light in the process of producing the picture, are chemi- 
cally acted on so as to produce (either immediately, or when 
other substances are applied afterwards to the surface) the 
colouring matter or substance in which the picture is formed. 
Now, according to my invention, I prepare the paper, or other 
surface, for having the picture produced on it, by applying over 
its whole surface the colouring matter which is to form the 
picture, and, together with this colouring matter, is applied a 
substance which is acted on by the light The following is the 
manner in which I proceed when printing positive pictures on 
paper from negative pictures: — I coat the pi^r, or surface, 
which is to receive the picture, with a composition of vegetable 
carbon, gum-arabic, and Inchromate of potash ; and on to Uiis 
prepared surface I place the negative picture, and expose it to 
the light in the usual way : afterwards, the surface is washed 
with water, which dissolves the composition at the parts on 
which the light has not acted, but fSuls to affect those parts of 
the surface on which the light has acted ; consequently, on those 
parts of the surface, the colouring matter remains in the state 
m which it was applied, having experienced no chemical chimge. 
Sometimes, for the vegetable carbon, I substitute bitumen ; or 
other colouring matter may be employed." 

It is afi&rmed by our contemporary that this procesB is 
not precisely that which Mr. Pouncy proposes to sell ; but,. 
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if it is not, we imagine that the difference is immaterial. In 
iiMst, the position which Mr. Pouncy has assumed appears 
to us to be very similar to that of the horse-taming ^Ir. 
Barey — ^he has first published his process, and then, without 
acknowledging this, he has asked the public to buy the 
"secret." 

The two processes referred to above are those of M. de 
Beaoregard and M. Poitevin. The process of the former 
consists in coating a sheet of paper with a saturated solution 
of bichromate of potash, in which a certain proportion of 
g^tine or gum-arabic has been dissolved, and, when dry, 
the gelatinous surface is rubbed with a colouring matter, 
such as blacklead. M. de Beauregard also claims an ex- 
clusive ri^ht to the employment of other methods of accom- 
plishing similar results. With respect to Poitevin^s process 
(not that we described in a previous number), the specifica- 
tion is so vague, that it may be precisely the same as M. 
Beaur^ard's. 

Here the matter rested for some time — the next reference 
to the process being simply to inform us that Mr. Pouncy 
had not been idle — ^that he had greatly improved his process 
— ^but that he did not intend to publish it until after the 
prize offered by the Duke de Luynes had been awarded. A 
fortnight later we are rather abruptly informed that the 
subscription list is now open, but this time £100 is the sum 
required to purchase the secret ; and, at the present moment, 
we believe tnat nearly the whole of that sum has been sub- 
scribed. Whether the subscribers will be found to pay up 
their subscriptions as readily as they promised them, is another 
matter. For our own x^rt, we cannot help thinking, that 
if Mr. Pouncy's process is as good as it has been described, 
that he would have gained five times the sum above men- 
tioned if he had published it first, and trusted to photo- 
^rraphers to raise a subscription to repay him for his trouble 
afterwards. As it is, the begging letter dtyle in which 
photographers have been worried for subscriptions, has 
excited doubt and mistrust as to the value of the discovery. 



QUESTIONABLE SUBJECTS FOB PHOTOGBAPHY. 

In a recent number of this journal we noticed a stereoscopic 
slide, published under the attractive title of the ** Skdetons' 
Carouse," which was not only revolting as far as the dese- 
cration of human skeletons goes, but was positively dis- 
gusting as beheld in the stereoscope, which of course added 
much more to the ghastly effect of the whole picture. We 
have often pondered upon the subject of the present degraded 
state of stereoscopic illustratiou, and are again induced to 
revert to the suoject, because we feel that not only do the 
cause of Photography and the claims of Art demand it, but, 
we are ashamed to add, decency calls for it. We observe with 
Tegret that there is every day a moreperceptible tendency to de- 
base that really useful and instructive instrument, the stereo- 
scope, not only by the production of tasteless and insipid com- 
positions, butof positivelv improper pictures ; and fix)m the in- 
crease and variety which almost daily present themselves in 
the shop windows of even respectable traders, it is evident 
that the demand for this sort of thing is on the increase. 
The enormous run which wily " Christenings," sentimental 
"Weddings," and namby-pamby ''Broken Vows," have, 
is really astonishing. If the subiect, however, be carefully 
studied, there will be found to be a reason for it all ; and 
the one at which we have arrived is this, that the stereo- 
scope is '^the* poor man^s picture gallery," and that 
owing to the present comparative cheapness of the instru- 
ment, many who have indulged in the luxury have felt 
such a pleasure in beholding objects stand out in relief, 
that they have become enamoured of anything stereo- 
scopic, and in their anxiety to procure something which 
should present the same novelty, they have not carM to be 
over particular m the selection of subjects ; and as wedding 
and that cla«r of composition have appealed to the senti- 
mental fcetiiyk of the young-lady portion of the public, there 
has arisen torrent demand wr that class of picture. 
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The composers, having exhausted all their ingenuity in 
discovering new subjects of this class, at length turned their 
attention to the production of another class of picture. The 
specimens exhibited were at first so mild, that it would have 
appeared straightlaced to have objected to them ; then by 
degrees they became more and more vitiated, and now they 
have arrived at a pitch of impropriety which calls for the in- 
terference of the police authorities. There is nothing so pal- 
pable in these slides as the fact that they, like the Pindaric 
razors, are made " to sell ;" but there is this consolation, 
in addition to the almost certain fact that the demand must 
surely fall off, that the slides so printed will fade ; so that 
what was once a stupid or improper picture wUl, in the 
course of time, become something infinitely better— a slide of 
white p^per. 

Although we may be called " ill-tempered," we nevertheless 
persist in the opinion that composition is scarcely applicable 
to photography. The perpetrators of these stereograms of 
course are opposed to this, inasmuch as stereographic com- 
position enables them to produce pictures which stand out in 
relief; but in any case, no one will, we presume, deny 
that composition is the most difficult department of photo- 
graphy ; and does it not therefore follow that it should only 
be practised by those who have a true artistic feeling? Now, 
it is not a little surprising that the leading compositive pho- 
tographers— Rejlander, Robinson, and others— seldom at- 
tempt (as far as we know) the composition of a stereogram ? 
A fortiori^ then, is it not the height of absurdity for men 
who have not the least sentiment or poetry about them to 
attempt to illustrate either an incident or compose a picture ? 
If these would-be artists wish to display their cleverness, 
why not turn their attention to the hundreds of oUier sub- 
jects which might be mechanically done, and leave that de- 
partment, which is acknowledged by all to be the most 
difficult, for those who can do it ? 

Our more particular object in this article is to call upon 
all who deserve the name of photographers to take some 
means to put down the publication of improper pictures — that 
class which has earned for itself the title of ^' Holy well-street 
revived." Lord Campbell's famous Act had for its object 
the suppression of demoralising works and pictures, which 
were notoriously sold, more especially in the above-named 
street ; but in the case of those lithographs which were a 
disgrace to human nature, there was at least the consolation 
of knowing that they had no existence except in the salacious 
imagination of some immoral draughtsman, who prostituted 
his talents to so vile and degradmg a purpose ; while in 
the slides we are alluding to we have the full assurance 
that a woman has been the model. One remarkable feature 
in the nugority of this class of stereogram is, that they 
seldom or ever include any female who approaches in the 
remotest degree to a Venus ; they are always characterised 
by more or. less of a coarse ugliness, and certainly neither 
the demand nor the pecuniary value will be enhanced by 
admiration for the intrinsic beautv of the figures. The 
Saturday Review some time ago called attention to this sub- 
ject in a very able article. Speaking of the effect of Lord 
Campbell's Act, it said : — " How far the filthy commerce 
which Lord Campbell proposed to check has been subverted 
we have no means of knowing ; but we do know that exhi- 
bitions, which do not exactly fall within the scope of his bill, 
but which are perhaps better calculated to effect the infamous 
objects which it attempted to discourage than indecencies of 
a coarser description, are extreme!;^ common ; and unless we 
are much mistaken, have recently increased to an enormous 
degree. There is hardly a street in London which does not 
contain shops in which photographs, and especially stereo- 
scopic photographs, are exposed for sale, which are certainly 
not positively mdecent, but which it is equally clear are 
expressly intended for the gratification of that pruriency 
which Parliament tried to deprive of its coarser stimulants." 
Our contemporary may not have seen exhibited photographs 
which were positively indecent, but we have seen some wmch 
ought at once to be consigned to the flames — ^there are many 
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Buch published. It goes on to say : — " We cannot, of course, 
enter into particulws upon such a subject ; but if any of our 
readers wiU walk down the Strand, he will soe numerous 
shop windows, in other particulars of the most respectable 
character, which are studded with stereoscopic slides, repre- 
senting women more or less naked, and generally leenug at 
the spectator with a conscious or elaborately unconscious 
impuaence, the ugliness of which is its only redeeming fea- 
ture. There is a brutal vulgarity and coarseness about some 
of these pictures which are as surprisiDgastbev are disgusting. 
We have seen publicly exposed, in a shop of decent appear- 
ance, a slide representing a woman in bed, with a man in his 
night-cap and night-diirt seated in a chair nursing a baby, 
and underneath written * My Last Edition.* To call such 
things indecent is perhaps in some cases unjust ; but even 
when they are not open to that imputation they show a 
stupid, coarse vulgarity of taste and sentiment which is a 
natural introduction to indecency of every kind. The more 
we think of the way in which such things are made, and in 
the use for which they are designed, the more apparent does 
their offensiveness become. Decency is a matter rather of 
sentiment than of fixed rule, and there would bo far more 
indecency in sitting a single time for any one of many dozsus 
of the photographs in the Strand than in adopting the pro- 
fession of an artistes model." 

As our weekly contemporary very properly remarks — " It 
must be remembered that a picture is always to some extent 
idealised. A Grace, a Nymph, or a Venus, is an unreal, 
conventional being, whom we associate only with picture 
galleries ; but it is the very merit and object of these photo- 
graphs to reproduce the real actiud woman in the very atti- 
tude in which she agreed to pander to the vulgar tastes of 
mankind." We r^ret extremely that oiur space will not 
allow us to give in ndl the admirable article from which we 
have quoted ; but as the Photographic News circulates 
amongst that class who produce these slides, we therefore 
caU their attention to the question, and we think that they 
will at once see, unless their sense of decency is too far 
vitiated, that they are bringing upon our favourite art a 
scandal whicli it is highly desirable to have removed at once. 
To our mind there is something positively sacrilegious.in the 
idea of prostituting the light of heaven to such debasmg 
piuyoses. 

To show that we are not taking too extreme a view of the 
case, and that what we have just said is not too strong, we 
cannot do better than extract the following lines firom an 
article on the subject which appeared in the Morning Post: — 
*' On behalf of public decency we implore the authorities 
whom it may concern to direct a scrutinizing eye at the 
windows of photographic salesmen. Holywell-street is fairly 
out rivalled, and fast-going tobacconists ara cast into the 
shade by the more outrageous displays of men who would 
sadly grumble if their pretensions to art and science were 
not allowed. It is needless to particularise — it might be 
imprudent to do so ; but most observant wayfarers t&ough 
London streets during the last few days must have seen in 
the windows of certain photographic shops, much to their 
disgust, outrages agdnst common decency endeavoured to 
be nalmed off under the specious pretence of their being 
works of art. We are not sc^ueamish. Our principles are 
compatible with the fullest legitimate scope of the pictorial 
and sculptured art. We do not feel callwi upon to clamour 
for a general investure of such figures with togas and fig- 
leaves ; we are not shocked at the sight of a Cupid without 
pantaloons — ^not hypercritically fastidious about the pose of 
a Venus or a Hercules ; but to see a too life-like representa- 
tion of courtezanship transferred in all its faithful hideous- 
ness to picture tablets by photo-actinism — a very microcosm 
of impurity — this is one of the things we cannot look ujxjn 
without disgust. To our apprehension no sort of pictorial 
offence is so utterly bad and abominable as is perpetrated by 
these too faithfully-rendered stereoscopic pollutions. There 
can be no surer dictum of Art than that which insists upon 
the existence of traits and markings in nature unfit for 



literal rendering. The very essence of Art resides in the 
poetry of it, and without imagination there is an end of 
poeti^'. It should be enou^ in respect to the photographic 
abominations of which we speak, to call them abominable. 
Unlike ordinary pictures, where modete supply the men 
ideals, the photographic slides are the very models. Every 
one of those startling poses had its representative in nature. 
Every trait of the original is there. Just fancy the orgsni-^ 
sation of vice which it implies— vice tinder the garb of 
Science and Art." 

We have been betrayed into ffreater length than we had 
at first contemplated, but it is solelr owing to onr anxiety 
to see this scandal suppressed. The morning journal from 
which we have quoted the above calls upon the police for A 
" razzia " against the demoralising exhibition. 

While on the subject of improper {^tographs, we may 
state that we were recently scandaHaed at aeeiBg two or 
three very questionable photographs, but more especiaDy one^ 
exposed in a place where we should above all others least 
have expected it. It is a coarse, vulgar photograph of a nude 
female figure seated on a couch in anything but a graceful 
attitude — ^indeed the photograph is quite as l^d, if not worae, 
than the majority of those which we have condemncMl above. 
We have felt it our duty to allude to this subject ; and, 
" although it is not an agreeable theme to refer to, we would 
recommend to those gentlemen who do not wish to see the 
degradation of Photography, not to allow their own pro- 
ductions to be exhibited side by side of such degrading 
associations," * and to use their influence in endeavouring 
to remove the disgusting photograph to which we have re- 
ferred from the walls of the Photographic Society's rootm in 
Coventry-street. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS. 

BY MM. DAVANNE AND A. GIRARI). 

The well-demonstrated influence of abundant sizing in the 
preparation of positive proo&, might give us the reason fbr 
the general practice by photographers of laying on the 
];>aper, as prepared by the maker, of an addition^ layer of 
size, formed either of starch, gelatine, or albumen. Pre- 
ceding researches have establidied that in gradually aug- 
menting, up to a certain point, the number of the sizingB, 
the proof acquired in the same proportion additional vigour 
and sharpness. But it is important to inquire if all amyla* 
ceous substances have the same value, and to institute a 
similar comparison between gelatinous and albuminous 
substances. 

1. Amylaceous Sv^ianccs. — Starch, when employed in the 
same proportion, under the mo^t varied forms, has always 
given sensibly identical results. The results have been the 
same whatever the substance employed ; or, if any percep- 
tible difference has been exhibited in one or two cases, it 
should be attributed to the difference of hydration in certain 
substances employed. 

2. Gelatinous Suhstafices. — ^All gelatine gives, to equal 
weights of dry organic matter, the same results. We have 
sized a sheet of paper with an equal dose of the following 
substances: — ^parchment size (commonly known as white 
size), Flanders size, Givet size, white transparent size, and 
fish size, and we at once perceived a striking difference 
between the proofs sized with these different , substances. 
To take only one example ; if we consider thoee known as 
Flanders size and Giyet size, we see that in an equal dose 
(5 per cent.) the first gives a much redder and more vigorous 
proof than the second. 

In examining these two sizes from the point of view of 
their composition, for the reason of these variations, we 
soon saw that, though identical as being organic matter, 
they differed greatly in respect of the quantity of mineral 
matter they contained. In fact, when calcined, they left a 
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reeidue formed of the product of the decomposition of the 
alum employed in clarifying them, and this reiadue amounted 

For the Givet size, to 2*5 per cent. 

For the Flanders size, to 47 per cent. 

If it be remarked that the greater proportion of residue 
conrespooda with the reddest and most vigorous proof, it 
vrill be readily understood that we were at once led to con- 
fii(to the alum as the primary cause of this difference, and to 
essay its action from this point of view ; and the result of 
experiments confirmed our anticipations. In fact, taking 
any ordinary sheet of paper, if we sized one half with alnmed 
gelatine, at 2 per cent., we found that the picture on this 
half was far redder thaji on the other. Still better, this 
precise and general action of the alum, whether ammoniacal 
or potasdc, exercises itself equally on all the manufactured 
papers, and on those which have an additional sizing of 
fiiw^, as direct experiment has shown us. In fine, gela- 
tinous substances employed in an equal dose, and a d^uc- 
tion made for the mineral matter, produce the same effect ; 
strengthened with alum, they give redder and more vigorous 
proou. 

3. Albumenised Substances. — Albumen, which naturally we 
had not been able to examine when studying the sizes used 
in manufacturing, necessarily engaged our attention for some 
time, for the especial reason that it constitutes the additional 
sizing most frequently used among photographers. Albu- 
men gives a red colour, an dclat, and a vigour to proofs, 
which is greater in proportion to the quantity of that sub- 
stance used. Treatment with water containing only f, of 
albumen, suffices to produce a modification; with f{^, -^ 

t,, the vigour augments ; from this point the brilliant varnish 
ne to the albumen appears, and goes on increasing for f^, 
A, and finally attains iia maximum with pure albumen. 
The ammoniacal albumen acts like ordinary albumen ; it 
gives a more vigorous ^roof in proportion as the quantity is 
greater, but its energy is perhaps of a degree infenor to that 
of ordinary albumen. The dried albumen of commerce, 
employed in the dose of 12 parts of albumen to 100 of water, 
sives a less clear solution, but which may, notwithstanding, 
oe perfectly utilised instead of fresh albumen, which it re- 
placies in the most perfect manner. 

(To be continued,) 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGATIVES BY 
GALLIC ACID. 

BY M. LASSIMONNE. 

The following communication was addressed to the Editor 
of the Revue Photograpkique : — In a communication pub- 
lished in your columns, I suggested the employment of g^c 
add, concurrently with acetate of lead, as a powerful and 
rapid developNer ; but the manipulation, which is extremely 
delicate, requiring great practice, only a few persons have 
succeeded in their attempts at using it. The failure arose 
from the manner in which the acetate of lead was em- 
ployed. 

My persbtence in the use of ^;allic acid to develop negative 
pictures enables me to simplify in a singular way this process. 
The acetate of lead is now to me but a matter of secondary 
importance ; I can do without it by substituting acetate of lime 
or ammonia. My mode of operating is as follows: aiter 
havinff saturated a certain quantity of alcohol with gallic 
add, I add, as soon as the dissolution is complete, a volume 
of water equal to that of the alcohol, I then strengthen the 
mixture with five per cent, of acetic acid, and filter. 

In another way, 1 dissolve 2 part« of acetate of load in 100 
parts of water. 

When the collodionised glass has received the luminous 
impression, 1 pour on its surface a certain quantity of the 
first solution, that is to say, the mixture of alcohol, water, 
and gallic add, and the picture appears immediatdy. After 
having allowed it to exercise its action for a time, I add, if 
the proof wants vigour, a small quantity of aceto-nitrats of 



silver, or of the sensitisinc bath. At the end of three or four 
minutes the picture will have acquired the desired intensity. 
If it be desired to hasten the coming of the picture, it will 
suffice to add to the liquid some instants before the appear- 
ance of the image in its details, one drop of the solution of 
acetate of lead mentioned above. AVith this process the time 
of exposure in the camera is less by two-thirds than when 
the pyrogallic acid is used ; but the great recommendation 
of this mode of development is the excessive deUcacy and 
sharpness of the pictures, which may be compared in these 
respects with the proofs obtained on albumen. 

It is very important not to develop the picture overmuch, 
for the greenish ydlow colour which characterises it will 
render the passage of the luminous rays difficult in printing 
positives. A very lieht negative gives excellent results. 

This mode of devdopment allows all collodions to be em- 
ployed indifferently ; 1 think, however, it will be well to give 
the formula I myself employ habitually, and with the most 
satisfactory results. 

I compound an ioduratod liquid as follows : — 

Alcohol at 36<» 150 parts. 

Iodide of potassium 5 „ 

Iodide of ammonium 5 „ 

Iodide of cadmium 5 „ 

Iodide of zinc 5 „ 

Bromide of ammonia 1 „ 

Bromide of cadmium 1 „ 

Fluoride of pota^jsium 1 „ 

I first dissolve the iodide of potassium in the entire quan- 
tity of alcohol, and then add the other substances in succes- 
sion, which dissolve easily *, this solution, put in a flask, is 
always kept in a zinc bath, which allows the liquid to retain 
a complete neutrality. Six or seven parts of this solution to 
100 of normal collodion is the proper proportion. 



ON VARIOUS METHODS OF PRESERVJNCr 
PHOTOGRAPHS AGAINST CHANGE AND 
DESTRUCTION. 

BY M. VON MONKHOVEN. 

1. To fix a podtive proof in a durable manner it should h6 
washed as thoroughly as posdble in water, on bdng with- 
drawn from the copying frame, in order that there may only 
be in fixing an extremely small quantity of silver. 

2. The hvposulphite of soda bath ought to be used in a 
concentrated state, in order that the hyposulphite of diver 
formed may not remain in the texture of the paper. 

3. In the fixing bath, prepared with 300 parts of hypo- 
sulphite of soda to 1000 of water, not more than about 20 
proofs of a large size should be fixed. 

4. More than 6 proofs should never be submerged in a 
bath 1} inches in depth, at one time. 

5. There should never be mixed in this bath either an 
acid, an alkali, or any substance capable of eliminatinff 
sulphur ; or, if any such body is introduced, the bath should 
remain undisturbed for at least fourteen days before using 
it again. 

6. An old hyposulphite of soda bath, in which a black 
precipitate of sulphide of silver is observed, ought no longer 
to be employed for fixing proofs. 

7. It wiU always be advantageous to strengthen the 
picture in a neutral gold bath, because the gold deposited 
preserves it, in any case, against every kind of gas contained 
m the atmosphere which could exercise a destructive action 
upon it. 

8. The proof taken out of the fixing bath ought to be 
carefullv washed in a sufiicient quantity of water, frequently 
renewed ; neverthelc«, this operation ought not to be pro- 
longed beyond 24 hours. 

9. Care should be taken that the substance used for 
fastening the proofe upon the pasteboard, should not be 
capable of acting chemically upon the picture ; gum and 
gelatine are the l^t substances to employ for this purpose. 

10. The proofs thus mounted ought to be kept in a dry 
place. 
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"^tBBom on Colouring |1|^0togra(rbs. 

Colouring has been said to be " the sunshine of art, that 
clothes poverty in smiles, and renders the prospect of barren- 
ness itself agreeable, while it heightens the interest, and 
doubles the charms of beauty." The reproduction of objects 
in their natural colours, by means of the camera, is a subject 
which has occupied much of the attention of many of the 
most illustrious pioneers of photography ; but, as yet, with- 
out definite result. Until that proolem is solved, to give 
photographic portraits their full value as likenesses^ to give 
them life and individuality, the photographer must mve 
recourse to the art of the painter. We purpose, therefore, 
to lay before our readers, in a series of articles, the simplest 
and most efficient mode of colouring positives on glass and 
paper, in photographic powder colours, water colours, and 
oil colours, so as to produce satisfactory and artistic results. 
As many of our readers are, doubtless, entirely inexperienced 
in this branch of the art, we shall begin at the beginning, 
and endeavour to make the matter clear to the most unedu- 
cated capacity: premising, however, that whilst much is 
possible to steady perseverance, there is not here, as there is 
not in any of the arts, any royal road to success. To obtain 
perfect results will require the constant exercise of a careful 
hand, a practised eye, and a cultivated judgment. We 
shall commence with the process of — 

COLOURIXG POSirrVES ON GLASS. 

The first step necesBary is to procure the requisite mate- 
rials. To have even the slightest chance of success, it is import- 
ant that these should be good in quality, and prepared for 
their purpose under the superintendence of persons practically 
acquainted with the requirements of photography. It has, 
unfortunately, happened, that this condition of success has 
not frequently received attention, and that much of the 
artistic material appertaining to photography has been, like 
the pedlar's razors, made for sale and not for use. As it is 
obvious that we cannot here refer to the productions of 
individual manufacturers, we will, as £Eir as possible, 
minutely describe the proper characteristics of material suit- 
able for producing good results. 

Photographic Poivder Colours. — ^These furnish the only 
suitable and simple means of colouring collodion posi- 
tives on glass. They are applied in the form of iinpal- 
pable powder, with a dry pencil, to the collodion film. Thej 
should, if properly prepared, be brilliant in colour, trans- 
parent, and, as far as possible, permanent ; they should, at 
the same time, " bite " well, or adhere rwwiily to the surface 
of the plain or varnished collodion film. Some colours there 
are which appear brilliant enough when seen in bulk ; but 
which, from being manufactured of inferior and unsuitable 
pigmeutB, or from being imperfectly prepw^, have an 
insipid and dull efiect when applied to the picture, and, at 
the same time, rapidly fade when exposed to light. Others, 
from similar causes, are entirely destitute of transparency ; 
and, when applied to the photograph, obscure both lights 
and shadows, and give to the whole a muddy, flat, 
coarse appearance. As dry colours are applied to the 
half tones and some of the shadows as well as to the 
lights of the picture, it is obvious that unless they pos- 
sess the utmost transparencv, they will mar rather &&D. 
improve the photograph. And, however pure in tint or 
delicate in texture, imless they bile sufficiently -mth very 
simple manipulation, good results cannot be hoped for. 
Some manufacturers, in order to secure this " bite " in their 
colours, add a portion of some resinous gum in grinding; 
the desired result is, to some extent, generally secured by 
this means, but with this drawback, that when the picture 
is varnished the gum is dissolved, and the colours conse- 
quently run. The best colours we have used are prepared 
by some peculiar process, known onl^ to the manu&cturers, 
which secures a £Bunlity in applymg them that l^ves 
nothing to be desired, rowder colours are prepared in tints 
suitable for every purpose, and, if a proper sdection is 



obtained, rarely require mixing. A recent writer, speaking 
of these colours, intimates that, if they be found too powerfol, 
they should be ** reduced with white, which bears the same 
relation to powder colours that water does to ordinary 
cakes." Such a remark could only arise from an entire 
absence of practical knowledge on the subject, and, if fol- 
lowed, could only lead to disappointment. Dilution of cake 
colours by means of water not only abates their intensity, 
but increases their transparency, by so onuch as it thins 
the layer of pigment on the picture. The addition of white 
to powder colours, on the contrary, whilst it certainly lowers 
their brilliancy, at the same time increases their opacity ; it 
also imparts a cold, dull, unnatural effect. Colours ready- 
prepared of tJie rec[uired delicacy of tint should be procured 
at tne outset, especially for flesh tints ; by all means we should 
avoid the brickdust-like powders, which, aj^ed to the pho- 
tograph, yield a complexion like that of a Ked Indian. We 
cannot here enumerate the tints required : we merely remark 
that, the more complete the variety, the more easy and 
pleasant wDl the practice become, and the more satisfactory 
the results obtained. We have dwelt sufficiently, we think, 
on the characteristics of good colours to impress the reader 
with the importance of possessing them, and to guide him in 
selecting them. 

Brushes. — The quality of these is not of leas importance 
than that of the colours. The cameVs hair and sable pencils 
prepared for use with water colours will not do ; they should 
be manufactured expressly^ for this purpose. For general 
use camd^s hair is more suitable than sabte : the hair should 
be short and thick in proportion to its length ; carrying a 
fine, firm, and well-supported natural point. For fine lines 
a few small sables will be desirable. It is well to keep a 
stock of brushes readv-prepared for use; they should be 
agitated in a glass of clean water, and brought to a point by 
drawing them through the lips. The point thus produced 
will, if the pencils are properly manuractured, be retained 
when dry, and work for some time without spreading. 

An India-rubber bottle, with tube attached, to blow away 
superfluous colour, will be required. For this purpose vul- 
cam'sed India-rubber should be avoided, as the particles of 
sulphur are often detached, and cause spots of sulphuret of 
silver on the plate. A large camel's hair duster, a tube of 
moist Chinese white, gold and silver shells, with a varnish of 
which we shall have to speak hereafter, will comjdete the 
equipment. 

In our next article we shall proceed to describe the 
manipulation in detaU. 

{To be contintied,) 



SALTS. 

1. If an acid be added to a salt, one of tliree tilings 
will happen, — the acid is without action on the salt, or it 
tskes possession of the base and liberates the acid, or th^ 
two acids divide the base between them. 

It is commonly said of an acid that displaces another, 
that it is more energetic; such acid may be more or leaa 
energetic according to circumstances. The phosphoric, 
boric, and siacic acids, which displace the sulphuric acid 
without the intervention of water, at a high temperature, 
are, on the contrary, driven from their combinations by this 
same acid, when one operates through the medium of water. 
Speaking generally, a gaseous or volatile acid is eliminated 
by a ^xed acid, and a fixed acid givincr soluble salts is elimi- 
nated by a fixed acid wliich gives insoluble salts. 

2. The action of the bases on salts may be defined and 
classified in the same manner. Either the base does not 
react on the salt, or it seizes its acid and sets its base at 
libearty, or the two bases divide the add between them. 

The bases which, under the ordinary circumstances of 
experiment, displace the others, are termed the most ener- 
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getic ; a fixed base commonly eliminates a volatile base, and 
a base which yields an insoluble compound displaces the 
base which gives soluble salts. 

8. When two saline solutions are mingled together, if the 
acid of the one with the base of the other is capable of 
giving an insoluble compound, this compound is generally 
formed. There is, in that case, an exchange of acid between 
the twobases, which is what is termed the phenomenon 
of double decomposition: for example, nitrate of oxide of 
silver, soluble^ Ag O. N Oj, and the carbonate of soda, 
soluble^ Na O. C O, mingled together, give immediate rise to 
this double decomposition, and the r^ult is— carbonate of 
silver, insoluble^ Ag O. C Oj, and nitrate of soda, soluble y 
Na O. N O4. 

Double decompositions are made under proportional weights 
or equivalents ; tho equivalent of oxide of silver which neutral- 
ises 1 equivalent 0^ mtric acid, also neutralises 1 equivalent of 
carbonic acid ; in the same way, the equivalent of soda which 
saturates 1 equivalent of carbonic acid, also saturates 1 
equivalent of nitric acid. If there is an excess of either salt, 
tlus excess remains in the liq^uor without being decomposed : 
for example, when a paper impregnated with the iodide of 
potassium is submitted to the action of the nitrate of silver 
oath, the entire of the iodine present unites with the silver, 
forming iodide of silver; and after this, no matter how 
much 3ie contact may be prolonged, or how concentrated 
the bath, the reaction is complete as soon as all the soluble 
iodide is converted into insoluble iodide. 

Wc may add, however, that the presence of a salt foreign 
to those, the reaction of which we expect ; or even, in certain 
cases, an excess of either of the two salts employed, may 
give rise to different results. Thus the iodide of potassium 
and the nitrate of silver yield an insoluble precipitate of 
iodide of silver; but if the mixture is made when hypo- 
sulphite of Boda, or any other solvent of the iodide of eolver 
is present, the precipitate is not formed : in the same way, 
the nitrate of silver in excess gives a precipitate with the 
cyanide of potassium; but this precipitate is not formed 
when the cyanide is in excess, cyanide of silver being soluble 
in a solution of cyanide of potaffiium. 

Of cotirse we cannot, in this place, give a historv of all 
the salts ; but at some future time we will give a chemical 
analysis of the more important substances used in photo- 
graphy. 

{To he continued.) 



gitit0narj| of ^feofograpfeg. 

Actinism is the term which has been given by Mr. 
Hunt to that principle of the solar spectrum which produces 
the phenomena of chemical change. It has been shown that 
neither the force which causes the sensation of light, nor 
that which produces the phenomenon of heat, has decided 
chemical action, and, consequently, we are driven to the 
hypothesis of the existence of a new form of force in the sun- 
beam, coexisting with heat and light. In order to designate 
this, the word actinism has been proposed. This word signi- 
fies nothing more than ray-power, and therefore, as it 
involves no theory, it is not open to the objections which, 
unfortunately, must be made to many of the scientific terms 
in common use. 

AcTiNOMETER. — An instrument for determining the 
variations of actinic power. The registration of the ever- 
varying photographic intensity of light is so important a 
subject, uiat it has occupied the attention of sevenu eminent 
scientific observers. It was noticed at a very early period 
that the chemical activity of the solar rays varied consider- 
ably at different hours of the day. Arago, in his address to 
the French Academy on the discovery of the daguerreotype 
process, remarked, tiiat there was a great difference in the 
photographic power of the sun when observed at 10 a.m., 
and at 2 p.m. m favour of the latter. Further experiments 



soon showed that there were some alterations in the actinic 
properties of the light which required further investigation 
in order to understand it properly ; and it soon became evident 
that great advantage would be derived from the construction 
of some instrument by which these photographic variations 
should be regularly recorded. 

Mr. Jordan published a paper in the year 1839, on a 
" Description of a New Arrangement of the Heliograph for 
Registering the Intensity of Solar Light." In 1840 Sir 
John Herschel described an " Actinograph, or Self- register- 
ing Photometer, for Meteorological Purposes." He says, 
" The objects of such an instrument, which cannot but be 
one of material importance to the iheteorologist, the 
botanist, and the general physiologist, may be considered as 
twofold, viz.: first, to obtain a permanent, and, at least, 
self-comparable register of the momentary amount of 
general illumination in the visible hemisphere which con- 
stitutes daylight ; and, secondly, to obtain a similar registry 
of the intensity, duration, and interruption of the actual 
sunshine ; or, when the sun is not visible, of the illumination 
of that point in the clouded sky behind which the sun is 
situated." Each of these instruments had many points of 
resemblance. The photographic paper was placed round a 
cylinder, which was inclosed m anotner cylinder which was 
moved on its axis at a certain rate bv means of clockwork. 
A vertical slit, through which the light passed, being made 
in the outer cyhnder, the variations of the light were 
recorded on that part of the paper opposite which the slit 
happened to bo ; and, by adjusting the rapidity of the move- 
ment of the cylinder so as to keep the slit always opposite the 
sun, the paper recorded every cloud which passed over its disc. 
{To be continued.) 



3. €n\tt]^x^m 0f IpHoflrap^n. 

THE WET PAPER PROCESS. 

Q, Are there not several modifications of the calotype 
process? 

A. There are, and amongst them the process adopted by 
French photographers is interesting and important. 

Q, "VVnat is the process ? 

A. The operator dissolves 300 grains of isinglass in one 
pint and three-quarters of warm distilled water. Taking 
one half of this preparation, he adds to it 200 grains of 
iodide of potassium, 60 grains of bromide of potassium, 
34 grains of chloride of sodium. As soon as the salts are 
dissolved the solution is filtered through a piece of linen 
into a large dish ; into this solution the papers to be prepared, 
which miut be of French manufacture, are then plunged, and, 
when thoroughly saturated, removed and hung up to dry. 

Q, Can this operation be performed in the ordinary day- 
light? 

A. It can, as in this state it is not sensitive to light. 
It may be preserved for a long time in a portfolio, for future 
use, and remain uninjured. 

Q, What is the second operation ? 

A, 250 grains of crvstallised nitrate of silver are dissolved 
in six ounces of distilled water. When the nitrate is dis- 
solved add one ounce of crystallisable acetic acid. 

Q. 1^ this solution affected by the action of light ? 

A, It is, and must therefore be prepared in a room 
chemically dark, and kept in a stoppered bottle excluded 
from the light. 

Q, How is this solution to be employed ? 

A, When the operator requires it for use, a portion of the 
solution is to be poured into a glass tray, or on a porcelain 
slab surrounded by a glass or paper border. The iodised 
paper is then gently placed upon it, great care being taken 
that the face only of the paper shall tc brought into contact 
with the solution. The paper must be flowed to remain in 
this position until a perfect formation of the chloro-bromo- 
iodioe of nlver has taken place. 
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Q, How can the operator afioertain when this formation 
has actually taken place? 

A, The paper, when first subiected to the process, presents 
a violet colour at the back, which colour gradually disappears 
as the chemical change is effected. 

Q, What time is usually occupied in this process ? 

A. From two to four or five minutes; but the time 
depends very- much on the character of the paper. 

Q, AVhat is to be done with the paper so prepared ? 

A, A pieoe of white paper, thoroughly saturated and free 
from impurity of every kind, is spread upon the glass fitt«i 
to the frame of the camera. Upon this paper the prepared 
sheet is placed, with the sensitive side upwards. In this 
state it is submitted to photogenic action in the camera. 

Q, J& it necessary to employ this paper in a wet state ? 

A, Undoubtedly ; and this is, perhaps, its most objec- 
tionable quality ; but the results obtained are often exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

^. How is this picture developed ? 

A. Pure dissolved water saturated with an excess of gallic 
acid is used for this purpose. The operator should pour 
upon a slab of glass, held m a horizontal position, a little of 
the solution ; the picture must then be placed gently upon 
it (as in the sensitising process) and so be ^owS to remain 
until the development has taken place. 

Q. Uow may this be ascertained? 

A, It can easilv be traced through the back of the paper, 
and it need not bo removed so long as the back does not 
begin to spot. 

Q, After the development has taken place, what is the 
next process ? 

A. The developed picture must immediately be washed in 
several waters, so as to remove any crystals of gallic acid 
which may have formed upon it. 

Q, Is the picture ** fix^ " by this means ? 

A. No ; it has to be further subjected to a strong solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, in which it is permitted to remain 
until every trace of yellowness has disappeared. 

AMPHYTYPE AND CYANOTYrE. 

Q, AVhat is the amphytype f 

A, Amphytype is an application of the calotype process, 
taking its name from the fact of negative and positive 
pictures being produced by one process. 

Q. Who is the discoverer of tnis process ? 

A, Sir John Herschel. 

Q, What is the cyanotype t 

A. It is another process of calotype, so called by Sir John 
Herschel on account of cyanogen, in combination with iron, 
forming a leading part in t^e procew. 

W.VXED PAPER PROCESS. 

Q. What is meant by the waxed paper process ? 

A, The waxed paper prooess is an improvement on the 
calotype, and was first practised by M. Le Gray. 

Q. vVhat are the advantages of this process ? 

A, The waxed paper process has the advantage of pre- 
serving uninjured the sensitive papers, and, therefore, 
faciUtating the labour of the photographic excursionist. 

Q. Is the same description of paper employed in this as 
in other calotype processes? 

A, The dKMce of paper, in any process, is exceedingly 
important and very dipcult, but it is not of greater im- 
portance in this than in any other process. The texture 
should be uniform, the material pure and transparent, the 
surface smooth and firm. Papers produced by the same 
manufacturer are not all equally good for photographic pur- 
poses, and it is necessary to bo guided by dose inspection, 
and not by any particular name. Of all the various kinds 
of paper used by photographers the French manufecture of 
paper will be found the most invariably pure in qtiality,.and 
the most free from defects. It is usually procured in sheets 
measuring 17 J inches by 22^ inches. 
(To he coiUinued,) 
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PAGES PROM TOE NOTE BOOK OF A TRAVKLLIXG 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Sir, — ^In the note you appended to my last communica- 
tion, I presume it was not your intention to question what 
I stated as to the immovability of my camera, but simjJy 
to suggest that it might be shaky under certain circum- 
stances — such as a rough wind, for example. No doubt, in 
this sense, the idea suggested by your experience is quite 
correct ; but then I never meant to say it was immovable, 
or even so steady as a tripod, under such circumstances; 
but even the strongest tripod is susceptible of vibrations in 
a rough wind, as my experience tausht me long of^, AH 
through life I have been influenced oy a maxim, impressed 
upon me by my grandmother in my childhood — '* of two 
evils to choose the least ; " and I acted under this influence 
when I invented a new support for my tent on going abroad. 
For the sake of lightness and capaciousness I took my chance 
of occasional annoyance from mstability, which could only 
occur now and then, whereas its advantages would be con- 
tinual. I do not recommend it to photo^phers who pro- 
pose remaining in England, because in this country there is 
no difficulty in obtaining conveyances frx>m one place to 
another; nor, indeed, did I recommend it to those going 
abroad. I merely stated a simple fact of my own experience, 
which other photographers might benefit by if they thou^t 
proper. 

I believe I concluded the last communication I sent you 
with a reference to the advantage that an English photo- 
grapher would enjoy in the French provinces, from the fact 
of his being a foreigner and alone. I presume, of coforsc, 
that the photographer is a gentleman, and of good manners, 
as all those whom I have seen or spoken to on the continent 
have invariably been. His presence at a country house is, 
in that case, looked upon very frequently as an agreeable 
excitement, which amply compensates for any trouble his 
presence may occasion ; and though it is a fact that many 
Frenchmen speak ill of Englishmen in general, yet I have 
invariably found them kind and amiable to the individual, as 
much so as we should be to a Frenchman under the same 
circumstances. At all events I have reason to thank many 
among the class of Frenchmen I have referred to, as well as 
their fiascinating wives and daughters, for some of the best 
spent hours of my Ufe ; and I am happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of publicly acknowledging the debt of gratitude I 
owe them through the medium of the " Photographic 
News." Perhaps, however, my visits have not been without 
effect in extending the practice of the yt of photography ; 
for, on more than one occasion, my host has been snutten 
by a most intense desire to become an operator ; and when, 
by closely imitating me, he succeeded in getting a picture of 
his house not altogether unlike what it was in reality, he 
regarded it with as much enthusiasm as the boy did his boQ- 
pup, of whom it is recorded in the diary of the P. C, — 
otherwise pM-ish clerk: — ^That mischievous boy, Tommy 
Styles, ^' having trained a buU-pup to the intent that 1^ 
might join in the baiting of the bull at Easter, did desire 
his father, as he one day entered the yard, to fall upon his 
hands and knees and bellow like one bull, which, he d(HBg, 
the boy did loose the pup, and the brute did seize the aSj 
old man Irjr the under jaw, and did hang on thereby, he try- 
inff to shake him off, and the boy to dance and cry, ^ Bcoir 
it Uke a man, father, 'twill be the making of the pup ! ' ** 

There is one piece of advice which I may give to those 
whom I am now addressing, who, if they are not accustomed 
to French society, may misconstrue the meaning of the 
frank and cordial bearing of French ladies — and that is, to 
banish from their minds any ideas respecting them which 
they may have derived from French novels and plays, the 
writers of which represent inconstancy in a wife as almost a 
virtue, and thdr countrywomen as being in the habit of 
practising it very extenmvely. Let them bo assured, that 
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womeil iti France are mndi the same as women here ; and 
that th^ conduct trhich would give offence to a sensible 
Englishwoman, would be not less Bkely to do so in the case 
of a Frenchwoman. I am the more anxious to impress this 
on the minds of my travelling countrymen, as I once had to 
spend three weeks at an inn with a friend, who had had the 
nesh on his breast ploughed up by a bullet, which had been 
fired by a justly-incensed husoand in return for too pointed 
attentions paid to his wife — an indiscretion of which I am 
well assur^ my friend would not have been guilty but for 
the erroneous opinion he had formed.of Frenchwomen from 
the cause above stated. 

After this long digression, into which I have bsen led from 
the consideration, that the majority of photographers who 
go on the continent for amusement, and who take their 
camera with them as an additional means to that end, will 
prefer France to Belgium, I return now to the latter 
country ; and I would strongly advise any photographer 
whose primary object is to obtain pictures, to visit Belgium 
in preference to any other country. The proximity of the 
various towns, and the railways that connect them, render 
travelling easy and inexpensive : neither is there any diffi- 
culty in getting chemicals from Brussels, in whatever part of 
Belgium one may be. Moreover, the communication with 
England is so constant and frequent, that there is no neces- 
sity for a man to carry about with him a lot of plates. When 
a sufficient number of negatives have been obtained in any 
town, they may be securely packed and transmitted to 
England, where they may be printed from at once. 

1 have already remarked, that Bruges offers very many 
objects worthy the attention of photographers ; at all events, 
I round many more than I was able to photograph. The 
first which I took was of the market-place, at an early hour 
in the morning, when it was crowded with countir people, 
who had brought in their fhiit, vegetables, butter, &c. The 
curiously-shaped caps of the women, their short petticoats, 
and the picturesque character of one or two of the buildings, 
mako it a very pretty picture, and one well worth preserv- 
ing. The principal objects of interest to the photographer 
in Bruges are, the churches of St. Jacques and Notre Dame. 
The Botel de Vilie is a handsome specimen of Grothic archi- 
tecture, and is of a size which renders it easy to be taken in 
a camera of ordinary dimensions. The Palais de Justice 
offers a subject which is pretty from one point of view ; but 
a larger and more interesting picture may be obtained of 
Les ilalles^ including the celebrated belfry. The lower 
part of this structure is used as a flesh market ; and if the 
early morning be chosen for taking the photograph, this 
circumstance adds to the interest of the picture, as it gives 
it an amount of animation not to be obtained under other 
circumstances — the streets of Bruges, formerly so populous, 
being now almost deserted ; this, however, is an advantage, 
rather than otherwise, to the photographer. I have fre- 
quently planted my camera in the mi(Wleof a street without 
having ever found it necessary to remove it on account of 
vehicles. Besides the buildings I have mentioned, there are 
very many others which, although they have no historical 
celebrity, make exceedingly pretty pictures. 

The photographer, who necessarily possesses a certain 
amount of taste, will here find much to gratify it. Most of 
the churches, as well as one or two other buildings, contain 
fine paintings by Rubens, Van Eyck, Hemling, or o^er 
painters of note. During my operations here, I did not at- 
tempt to take the interiors of we churches, and therefore 
omnot say that such a proceeding would be allowed ; but I 
am of (minion, that a polite note to the proper authority 
would obtain permisaion to do so ; and, in this case, many 
pictureB of great beauty might be obtained. Viator. 



ON POSITIVE PfilNTIlfG. 



Sir, — ^For printing positives, I find the following sen- 
sitoing fluid for the paper the best and moat economical I 
have ever used. As the formula wafi communicated to me 



without anv reservation, I do not hesitato to give it for the 
benefit of those who may not have heard of it : — 

80 grains of nitrate of silver must be dissolved in 1 ounce 
distilled water, and when dissolved, ammonia must be care- 
fully dropped into it, until the precipitate is dissolved, and 
the liqmd is quite clear. It must then be put into an 8 
ounce bottle, and 7 ounces of alcohol added. It should be 
kept in the dark, and may be used over and over again to 
the last drop. The paper should be salted with about a 4 
grain solution, by immersion, and, when dry, floated on the 
^ver solution until the liquid comes through the paper, 
which it does very quickly ; the dish must then be moved, 
so as to cause the liquid to flow evenly over the back. Air 
bubbles are seen at once, as the paper is quite transparent 
when in the bath. The papers are very sensitive, but will 
not keep long. I tone the proofs (after washing out the un- 
altered chloride) with an extemporaneous sel d^or bath ; it is, 
I think, the safest and most economical plan for large proofi». 
I spread some of it evenly on a glass plate, and lay the procrf", 
face downwards, on it for a minute or so, and then turn it 
up, and, with a glass rod, keep the fluid evenly over the 
proof till toned sufficiently. After slightly washing I put 
the proof in a hypo, bath, of the strength of 1 ounce to 10 
of water. It must then, of course, be properly washed. 
Where there is plenty of water, I find a veiy useful washing 
apparatus may be constructed of a box, which should not be 
very deep, with the bottom removed, and a piece of calico 
strained across instead, on which the proofs must be placed 
separate ; the top is made to go inside ^e box about half an 
inch, on to stops at the corners. It is pierced all over with 
holes, which spreads the water. The oox is suspended to a 
tap, and the water passes through the proofe ana the calico. 
The water must not be allowed to fiow too fiist, or the proo& 
win float about, and perhaps adhere to the top or Mae« ck 
the box, and stick together. 

Reigate. Thomas Barrett, 



THE RASPBERRY SYRUP PROCESS. 

Sir, — Is it possible that we have to record another article 
to the thousand and one already published, for the preserva- 
tion of the collodion plate? 1 allude to the raspbeny 
syrup published in the Times^ and in your journal of last 
week. 

Truly the art has no legitimate limits, but it appears there 
are " chemical reasons" for using that article. Now, sir, in 
conmion with the majority of amateur photographers, I am 
not a practical chemist, and I may be expressing the wishes 
of many when I say that I should like to know what those 
^^ chemical reasons " are. My knowledge extends no further 
than the use of the various articles named in works on Pho- 
tographic Chemistry ; but raspberry syrup not yet having 
fi>und its way into those manuals, I shall have to provide 
myself with a work on " Domestic Cookery " to prepare for 
any contingency. 

I have afio an idea of commencing a aeries of experiments 
with red currant jelly, and endeavouring to discard the 
collodion film altogether, unless some of your readers can give 
me " chemical reasons " why I shall not be likely to succeed. 

But, I would ask, is the laboratory to supply us with the 
ingredients which shall lead us on to perfection in the art, 
or are we to explore the precincts of the domestic cupboard ? 
On the part of the female coumiuuity I would object to any 
such invasion of their sacred territories — there are domestic 
reasons Ua such objections. But, sir, it is not sufficient to 
say that a new process is equal to any of the others ; more 
than this is required; and I would not condemn that 
restlessnees amongst photographers to discover some really 
good and sure means of pres^ving the collodion plate in a 
dry state ; such a want does exist, but I would respectfully 
suggest to those who may be e^qperimenting in this direction 
to bear two things in mind— viz., that the process must not 
require anv special coUodion^ and must be equally as sen- 
sitive as the moist collodion plate ; and, fidling to produce 
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these resulta, in the name of all that is photographic, spare 
us the trouble of such profitless reading ; for I think the 
space occupied in the descriptions of these various modes of 
manipulation could be filled with matter of much greater 
advantage and interest to the general reader. 

Bradford, J. H. 

STEREOGRAPH V. STEREOGRAM. 

Sir, — ^Will you suggest that stereorTram is incorrect? 
Tele<7ra/>/i has, in our day, been properly altered to tclew/ram, 
being a thing of words ; but stereograph is a delineator as 
is photocrropA. Were gram correct it might, with equal pro- 
pnety, be called photogram; which, if attention be not 
called to the point, we may not be unlikely to see. 

Yours, &c., Sol. Hypo. 

[We have purposely introduced the word " stereogram " 
to designate a stereoscopic picture, instead of stereograph, 
as this Tatter word would more properly belong to an instru- 
ment whereby stereograms are taken (in fact such an instru- 
ment has been described under that nameV and the analogy 
of other English words, such as telegrapn, perspectograpn, 
&c., would thereby be preserved. With respect to the word 
photogram, the introduction of which our correspondent 
seems to regard with such horror, we can inform hun that 
some of the first scientific men in England have, for some 
time past, been in the habit of using tmt word. We fear 
that photograph is too strongly rooted in the language to be 
supplanted by photogram, but we should not be sorry to see 
the barbarism stereograph nipped in the bud. In all words 
compounded of a substantive and a derivative from the 
Greek word ypa^w, it should be borne in mind that "graph/* 
the derivative from the present tense activeof y/»a^w, cannot 
be properly appUed except as signifying the agent or instru- 
ment that performs the act. Anemograph, from ave/ioc, 
wind, and ypa^w, to describe ; actinograph, from aicrcv, a 
ray of the sun ; thermograph, from ^<p/«oc, heat, &c., &c., 
all signify the indicator and not the thing indicated. 
" Gram,'* on the other hand, a derivative from ytypafifiat^ 
the perfect passive of ypa^<»>^ should always signify the thing 
described or indicated, as : telegram, ^e notice given bv the 
telegraph ; photogram, the likeness described by the photo- 
gi-aph ; stereogram, the effect produced by the stereo- 
graph.] 

^^xrtograpj^ix |t0tjes miir Queries. 

HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 

Sir, — ^The future of photography is very encouraging. 
The "good time" seems to be commg. If every amateur 
who reads the " Photographic News " is only half as 
thankful to you as myself, you will receive something more 
useful and substantial than thanks, in the hearty recom- 
mendation and extended circulation of the work. It has 
been admirably well-timed, and if you go on as you have 
begun, keeping as closely as possible to the practicable and 
the useful, you will be sure to succeed. 

Thanks are due, and I have no fears but that they will be 
very generally expressed, to Mr. Fox Talbot for the liberal 
manner in which he has enabled you to mt^e known his 
newly-discovered process of photoglyphic engraving. The 
pictures are wonderful ; not only in the sense of bemg first 
specimens, but as having been produced in the way the 
inventor has so simply described. It is worth a " note " 
that Mr. Fox Talbot^s ^)ecification contrasts &vourably, on 
the side of common sense, with the generality of such docu- 
ments. 

Now permit me to say a few words to the many amateur 
workers, who are looking up to you for counsel and assis- 
tance. As the result of my own experience I advise them 
to trust less to books and more to themselves. Perhaps, I 
have read as much upon photography, during the last ft)ur 



years, as any one in the United Kingdom ; and whilst I by 
no means intend hereby to discourage the reading and study- 
ing of what others have to say, I still maintain that not one 
amateur photographer in a hundred mil become even moder- 
ately successful if he foUows too literally the instmctioDS 
contained in books. In saying this it is far from my inten- 
tion to underrate the knowledge, or doubt the veracity, of 
imy of the writers upon this subject. Each is undoubtedlj 
right in his own process, and in the sense in which he mani- 
pulates. But imless many of the processes can be seen 
from first to last in actuid operation, I believe it to be 
almost, if not quite, impossible to imitate them from ordi- 
nary written instructions. There are some exceptions, and 
they are onbj exceptions. 

During a long period of failures, and vexations, and dis- 
appointments— ^the common lot of most b^inners in Uie 
beautiful art of photography — ^I many times thought it 
would be the best plan to bum all my photographic bo(^, 
pamphlets, and other forms of instruction. Without bdng 
quite so rash, I did the next best thing — ^put them into a 
cupboard, and referred to what are considered the best 
authorities, only in cases of extreme difficulty. By applying 
the knowledge I had previously attained, by asking a ques- 
tion, as opportunity offered, of a person wiser and more 
skilful than myself, and by exercismg what is implied in 
that (vulgar?) expressive word gumption^ I am now able 
to take a good (negative) portrait, and print it clear, and 
bright, and durable. "VVhat I have accomplished tmder 
many disadvantages, with only a few scraps of leisure, and 
amidst interruptions of weeks and months in duration, 
others, more fiivourably circumstanced, ought to do a great 
deal more. And yet I know persons who have been at work 
at photography a longer period than myself, with fiist-rate 
apparatus, a greater amount of leisure, and many appli- 
ances which I am not likely to possess, who have never 
produced a picture worth looking at, and seem as fiur cMff 
from doing so as they were three or four years ago. 

There must be a cause for continual fiulures. I don't 
beUeve it is always to be set down to unskilfulness. If no 
one else will try to explain the cause, I will do what I can 
myself. 

This has been rather a long "note." I conclude with a 
few " queries.'^ 

Is there any simple and reaUy good plan for producing a 
halo upon the collodion n^ative ? (I have seen, I believe, 
all the suggestions hitherto offered, some freely and others 
for moneyTbut I don^t think one of them simple and good,) 

Is there any improvement in what are called the vigneiie 
glasses ? These are perfectly useless without cotton, wool, 
and other contrivances, which occupy much time and often 
fail of their object. 

In fitting up, say, for the ensmng spring, a new glass- 
house for taking portraits, what is the best colour for the 
iimde of the house, for the back- ground (negative process), 
and the curtains and blinds? ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

November 15M, 1858. 



artificial light for photographic purposes. 

Sir, — ^In a previous letter signed " Subscribe," which you 
did me the favour to insert, I referred to a new artificial light 
invented by the Honourable Major Fitzmaurice. I have 
since received from that gentleman some particulars respect- 
ing Uie light, and having obtained his Kind permission to 
communicate his statement to you, I beg to inclose a copy 
of it, believing that it will be read with much interest. 

H. D. H. 

*^The light is adapted for every purpose, from a table 
lamp to a lighthouse. I have had my own portrait taken by 
photography by it, and I am applying it to every kind of 
purpose. 

" I can burn an ordinary lamp, equal, by photometer, to 
two of the best French cared lamps, or to four gas burners, 
at the rate of Jd. per hour. 
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" I had a trial at Paris, last week, with the full power 
light against 444 gas burners in a drawing room 145 feet by 
45 feet and 35 feet elevation, and with one light, I could 
read any newspaper with perfect ease from one end of the 
room to the other. The cost of these 444 burners at two 
hours per evening, came to 6 centimes for every burner, or 
about 2,300 napoleons per annum. Two of my lights do 
not come to 60 napoleons per annum, giving a light exceed- 
ing these 444 burners. "Aus appears almost incredible, but 
I took the data from some of the first chemists in France, 
who were present. With a single lamp you can read your 
watch x)erfectly at 600 or 700 yards. A company are pur- 
chasing my interests, and will shortly publish their mode of 
working." 

VAllKISn FOR NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — I shall b^ much obUged if your correspondent, who 
signs himself " One of Devon," in the last number of the 
*^ Photographic News," will be so good as to reply to 
the following questions relative to his communication. Is 
no retarder used, in the form of either acetic, or citric acid, 
in any of the processes ? Is no free nitrate of silver employed 
in the development of the picture on the dry coUodion film, 
and how long does it require with gallic acid instead of 
pyrogaUic acid ? Does the dry collodion film bear the subse- 
quent treatment and washings without disturbance, as, in 
the various collodio-albumen processes, this is one of their 
greatest merits? 

In reply to your correspondent, signing himself " Lucius 
Veritatus," I would recommend him to use plain gum (arable) 
water, about the consistence of svrup, instead of a spirit 
varnish for glass positives ; indeed, I find it answer very 
well for all the purposes of a spirit varnish. As a protector 
of the collodion negative it should be used immediately after 
the last washing, and the picture dried in the usual wav, as 
quickly as if without the gum ; and, if necessary, to make it 
quite dry and hard before a fire, or over a lamp, or candle. 
Or a solution of gelatine, previously warmed to liquify it, 

" 1, less risk of 



might be used in the same way, with, perhaps, 
accidental injury from moisture, &c, 
Brighton, 



E. T. 



SUBSTITUTE FOR A GLASS ROOM. 



Sir, — ^I trust you will excuse an entire stranger's ad- 
dressing you upon a subject mentioned in an early number of 
the " Photographic News ;" I allude to the query about 
taking portraits in a tent of calico, and rendering it water- 
proof. As expense is, of course, of great consequence to 
many who would like to pursue this interesting art, I would 
gnggest that I believe fine white calico, saturated with a 
solution of white wax in pure turpentine will be found to 
answer very well. 

I have only paid attention to photography for the past 
twelve months. I was induced by a friend in London to 
attempt it, and my priucial motive was to obtain portraits 
of my friends — especially naturalists, having given up most 
of my leisure time to natural history, especially ento- 
mology. I have succeeded in my calico tent uur better than 
I expected, and if you would like to see one or two speci- 
mens taken in it, I will, with pleasure, send them to your 
publishers. — ^Yours very truly, Henry Doubleday. 

[We shall be very pleased to see the specimens alluded to 
by our correspondent. If he will kindly forward them as he 
proposes, carefully packed, we will take every care of them.] 



WHAT TO avoid IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A correspondent, K. S. T., has suggested to us the collec- 
tion of some short notes under the above title. As a first 
instalment we append the following ; and if our readers 
approve of the idea, we will gladly find a corner for similar 
contributions each week : — 

Do not have more light in the dark room than you can 
conveniently work by. 



Do not let the positive paper exciting bath become alkaline. 

Do not use pyrogaUic developing solution when it has 
become brown. 

Do not, as a rule, redip the plate in the bath before deve- 
loping. 

Do not use collodion before it has well settled. 

Do not work with a turbid nitrate bath. 

Do not filter silver solutions when allowing to settle and 
decanting them will do equally well. 

Do not allow much time to elapse between exciting and 
exposing the plate. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

The Positive Printing Process (vol. i. p. 86).— .7. D, 
has sent some specimens and several queries on the above pro- 
cess. The substance of the questions seem to be— -1. As to 
obtaining vigorous blacks. 2. The silver solution becoming 
discoloured. 3. Throwing away the solution of gold. 4. As to 
the bath for negatives. — 1. The chocolate colour of the print is 
occasioned by not leaving the print quite long enough in the 
gold solution. To produce a deep black, the action of the gold 
should go on until the print is decidedly purple in tone ; then 
the fixing operation removes all the blue inky appearance (if it 
has not been much too long in the gold), and gives it a slightly 
reddish-brown look ; but, on the print, when nearly dry, being 
ironed with a hot smoothing iron, the black will become clear 
and decided. Of course, in exciting, the paper should be four 
or five minutes in the bath, as that also mt^es the tone blacker 
and better. 2. The silver solution always becomes discoloured, 
but it does not affect the result at all until it grows to an inky 
blackness. A teaspoonful of kaolin (leoel ftill) added to 3 or 4 
ounces or more of the solution, well shaken up, and left a few 
hours in the light, will dear it at any time ; then filter through 
blotting paper. Often, however, a scum forms on the top of the 
liquid, which may be removed by dragging a bit of paper sdong 
the surface, when the scum will cling to it. 8. The solution of 
gold may be kept, and a little fresh gold added now and then ; 
but as one may easily measure the quantity (or very nearly so), 
we recommend every one to use it fresh, as we think it works 
much better. 4. As to the order that the bath is in, we think 
the print speaks well; for the appearance of the blacks and 
white show power enough to print clean, as also to give the 
detail in the dark shades. The bath should be very slightly 
acid, the pictures are then cleaner. 

Pijttino tooethee a Pobtrait Lens. — X Y. Z. dis- 
mounted a double combination lens for the purpose of cleaning, 
forgot the arrangement of glasses, and since then has not been 
able to put them properly together again. X T. Z. should 
have sent us some data as to the different focal lengths of the 
various glasses, as the answer would have been thereby rendered 
less difficult : we will, however, give him and oiu* other readers 
as much general information as we think will be usefUl to any 
unfortunate photographer who may happen to have thrown his 
portrait lens into a state of " pie." We will suppose the por- 
trait combination to be of the usual construction. The first 
step will be to give each crown glass its own flint glass achro- 
matiser. Each of the crown glasses are double convex. One of 
the flint is either piano or double-concave, and the other is 
concavo-convex ; both, however, are dispersing lenses : call the 
former. No. 1 flint, and the concavo-convex. No. 2 flint. Now 
take one of the crown glasses and place it next to the most con- 
cave side of No. 1 flint ; roughly measure the focus of the com- 
pound lens, and put it down; do the same with the other 
crown glass, placing one of its sides in contact with the concave 
side of No. 2 flint, and measure the focal length of that pair ; 
afterwTirds exchange crown glasses, and repeat the measurements 
of the foci. That arrangement of crowns and flints which gives 
the least difference between the foci, is the proper order in which 
they are to be united. That found, call the crown which is with 
No. 1 flint. No. 1 crown, and the other No. 2 erown. T^ke Nos. 
1 crown and flint and place them together, so that the least oon^ 
vex surface of the crown is in contact with the most concave 
surface of the flint, and arrange them so that they form the 
front combination — the crown being outwards and the flint in- 
wards ; and then arrange the Nos. 2 crown and flint, so that the 
most convex surface of the crown is next to the concave surface 
of the flint lens. These, however, do not usually touch, as a 
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ring of braw is inwrted between them. The crown glass skonld 
form the outer one in tliis combination also. Most frequently, 
however, the front pair of lenses, having their contact surfaces 
ground to similar radii, are cemented together witii Canada 
balsam, so that the above process may be considerably simplified. 
X F. Z., and others in a similfur predicament, will find it advan- 
tageous to take a pencil and a sheet of paper and make a rough 
sectional diagram of each of the lenses, and see that they fidly 
understand tne above description before attempting to put it 
into practice. 

ALBtTMSK FOB THE COLtODIO-ALBtTMfiN PrOCMS.— C7«ri«W. 

A good formula is the following : — 



White of egg (very flreth) ... 

Distilled wftter 

Strong folutioa of Ammonia 
Iodide of ammoQiom 



3 ounccn. 

2 ooncee. 
10 drops. 
12 gnOnt. 



Put into a large bottle, and shake for some time ; then allow it 
to settle, and filter through a sponge. Place in it a piece of 
camphor the size of a pea» and it wUl keep good for six months. 
We nope shortly to lay before our readers a detailed account of 
the oollodio-albumen process, with all the latest improvements 
both in manipulation and formulie. 

Fixing Positives with Bromide of Votabswu.— Paper 
informs us, that he knows of positives on albumenised paper 
having been fixed for several years with bromide of pota^um, 
and he has never heard of one fading:. Mr. Talbot oriinnally 
reoonunended bromide of potassium, m the proportion of about 
10 ^^rains to the ounce of water, for fixing both negatives and 
positives ; and we have seen pictures fixed in that way which 
nave shown no signs of fading after many years. The objection 
seems to be, that the bromide of potassium does not dissolve the 
undeoomposed silver salt out of the p^r, but merely destroys 
its sensitiveness to light, and therefore it was set on one side for 
the more theoretically perfect object, hyposulphite of soda ; now, 
however, photographers are b^^ning to sui^peot the perma- 
uenoe of aU hypo-fixed paper positives, it would be worth a 
trial whether a retiurn to the original bromide of potassium 
fixing would not possess some advantages. The process is very 
simple : — ^Prepare the paper and expose, as usual, under a nega- 
tive until the best visible efiect is produced (do not over-print) ; 
then wash Uie silver from the paper in two or three waters, 
903k for ten minutes in a ten-grain solution of bromide of 
potassium, wash slightly in two or three waters and dry. The 
whole operation may be completed in twenty minutes. 

To Kestore Old Collodion. — T. K. S. In addition to 
the method of restoring the sensitiveness of old coUodion by 
the addition of a piece of metaUio silver, sine, or cadmium, a 
correspondent has informed us that^ if a few dean iron filings 
are shaken up with about enough collodion for one day's work, 
the iodine will unite with the iron, f<»ining protoibdide of iron, 
and the sensitiveness of the collodion will be very much 
increased ; it will not, however, keep for more than a day. 

Amber Varnish. — Iodide asks how amber and chloroform 
varnish is prepM*ed. • Put one part of finely-powdered amber, 
and one purt of clean-washed sand, into a bottle with eight parte 
of 6hl(»*oform ; allow it to stand for scmie days, shaking occa- 
sionidly ; strain through muslin, and squeeze the liquid from the 
interstices of the spongy residue of the amber and the sand ; 
thMi filter through bibulous pajper. The best place to procure 
pure amber is at uirge tobacconists, or meerschaum importers; 
NTokeB mouthpieces of pipes mav be procured there of any 
deared purify and at about two shillings per ounce. We do 
not much like amber varnish as it is so easily scratched. 

Pins poe Hanging up Paper.— J; Janet. Purchase a 
box of fine French hair-pins, bend one of the prongs back 
about half way, so as to form a hook, and pierce the comer of 
the paptf with the other prong ; the paper will thus hang in 
the original angle which is protected with varnish. The hook 
bent in t^e other prong can be hung over a stretched cord. 



TO CX>EEESP0NDBNT8. 

W. I* THKDDiuoiroRTH.— H. E. R.- James 8.— Th. 8a— Na •6.— liberty.— 
A Sincere FHend.— A. B. C— An Ex-member of tbe OomtdL— Mo Mo- 

aopdy.— N. H.— W. S. C Snbecriber— Photo. :— We we very Uiankftil 

to omr oorreapondents for Uieir friendly wUhet; bot, hATing treated the 
subject somewhat at length In oar Leader, it would not be right to occnpy 
OOT columns wHh Aulbcr comments on the snt^Ject. 

C. E. W.--8M vol. i. p. 7S. A i-pMe cansra and portrait lenf wU be 
requbvd. For exjpwse, conralt oar advertising coUunns. 



H. S. N.—We believe they are imported from Fhmce; bat do net know any 

Aurther Murtlcnlars. 

K. S. T.— Saoh stains are rather common with FothergUl's Frooass ; read the 

report of the Manchester Conmilttee in the present number. The great 

advantage of the coUodlo-albumen process Is, that sndi stains as yo«i com- 

* n of may be removed by slight friction, wlthont injnry to the ptetare. 

a little more acetic add lu voor developing sohitton. We are modi 

by year suggestion ; and have, as yon will see, made ose of it We 

be glad of ftirther contribntions. 

F. M. Y— Mo. The light mast first pass ti^nmgk the i4otars to be ceptod, 

before it falls on the plate. 
J. M. D. P.— No portraits have, to onr knowledge, beea taken by gw-Ught. 
The time asaally talun by the arttfldal llghtt Is from 10 to SO aeconda. 
The frmnel can so into the chimney. Try it. 
Ckubk.— it would be Impracticable for us to have anything to do in the 



C. Waujvgtom.— Your bath is in a hopeless staU; extraet the sflvtr tnm. it, 

and make another. 
Ak A3IATKUR, P.— Supposing yon saoceeded in taking good pletnrea on ttc 

steel or copper plate, it would require rather extomve apparntas, asi a 

certain skill, to print off good imprMskms. 
A YsTERAK. — ^Try the varnish given In the present Qumbtf. 
SuBScniBKB, A2n> Ahatrub, D.— We wQl give the process fax an early number. 
Papek.— We have heard that if re-seasitked it wiU restore U to iu etiglbal 

condition, bat we have never had occasion to try. 

B. MATKit.— 1. Cadmlam collodion will keep good tar many moothsL f. See 
the note on the subject In the present nrnnoer. 8. In oar next. 4. In an 
early nnmber. Gntta perdia wUl dissolve in be^jtzol or dilorof<»rm. 

J. T.— You should have allowed it to dry a Uttle before heating it OTsr tbt 
spirit lampw The solutton must be kept in the dark. 

M. £. WBrrs.— Yoor first two reqoesu shall be attended to. We shall 1m 
very pleased to receive a description of year field box. Many omatenrs are not 
successful with the dry processes, and anything which tesids to simpliry wet 
collodion in the field will be a boon to them. Ordinary gas or Uun^' light 
will not do for portraiture. The success which attends the ose of the 
artificial light mentioned tnm time to time Is rather uncertain. Letters to 
the Editor must take thefar oourae. We oannot set asUe oar naacrons 
correspondence to satisfy the impatienoe of one IndlviduaL Had yoor 
business letter been sent to the publishers, It would have met with prompt 
attention. Only two of your letters have reached us, 14, and 2L 

J. C— The ordinary negative devdoper with pyrogaUic add ; expose a little 
longer. 

T. BARHBTT.-The photofflj'phs shaB be sent Yoor enlarged pictnrea are 
very good ; we shoold like to have an aoeount of the process by which they 
were obtained. We wiU endeavour to arrange the formuln as yon suggest. 

IXQCiREK. — ^The oxybydrogcn light does not contain a snflldent volume cf tli« 
chemical rays of light to make It available for portraitnrs ; it wonkl, besldei, 
be far more expensive than tlie pyrotedmic lighu wliich have been given iu 
previous numbers. 

C. W. W.— Your bath Is spoDt Reduce the stiver, and make a finesh eoe. 
Da Luckx.— The metliod of hnparting tlie peculiar glaze to the sterao«ooi4e 

pictures you allade to, is kept a secret It is a rather complicated and 
difficult process. Oxgall will make the colours lay evenly on albamenlsed ' 



y^Tw. 



'. W.—Answered in this nnmber. 

W. O. Q.— 1. Positive collodion Is usually thinner than negative. 3. Chloriae 
of gold does not «po£r by keeping, it merely attracts water flrom tbm atmos- 
phere, and dissolves. The t>est plan to keep It Is to dissolve it tn a known 
quantitv of water, so that, for Instanoe, 1 drachm of water should contain 1 
grabi of chloride of gold. 8. Consult previous numbers. 4. J oat below a 
red heat 

Ekaubllbd Inox Tablbts.— The manufacturer or agent of these tablets will 
find it advantageous to advertise in our pages, as many oorrespondeats hare 
Inquired where they are to be obtained. 

H. v.— L The leasee of a magic lantern are usually of too inferior a (tnality to 
employ for photographic purposes. 1. Wash well before fixing. 

Aim-HYPa- Arrangements are not yet completed for giving tlie pabtte the 
fttn benefit of the art 

A BBOO.AK 8p«8caiir¥B,~We are obliged by your correction. It shall be 
attended to. 

E. & H.— We win give the snbjeet eariy and carslhl attention. Cos yoo, to 
facUitate our experiments, give some further Information about this mode 
of manufacture,— what they are made of, sized with, *c. ? 

E. A. P.— The quantity of camphor to be added Is quite optinaal. Pnt in a 
piece the dxe of a pea. 

H. B. SwAKSEA.— The specimens which we saw were ver>' good. We have 
made further hiqulrles respecting **One of Devon's" process, and hope t*» 
be abh> to answer yoor other queries in an early nnmber. The Ataaanack 
shall be SMt 

W. H. IL— Oerolehi is that constituent of bee's wax which Is soluble In coid 
alcohol It is a greasy body, to wldeh the oolovr, odonr, and tenacity m 
the wax are fine. Iteonstltntesabout fiveperoeoiof the wax. lusolntioa 
in alcohol has been emptoyed for preparhig paper. The " Turpentine Waxed 
Paper " process, which we shall ^vc in an euij number, is an ImproveatMnt 
on it 

CommnniontkMM decUned with thanks:— J. Q.— X. A.— Thomas N.— Hfpa 
—A Subscriber. -J. C. C. 

The Information required by the following oomspondents Is either such as we 
are imable to give, or it has iqipeared in recent numbers of the ** Pboto- 
ojuraio Nxws:**— An Enquirer.— T. ClariL— Ambrotype.— .A Sub s u l b sr 
at Paisley.- J. T.-Photo.— Six.— W. W. W.— Stereo.— F. A. B.-^ C— 
Pyro. — ^An Amateur. 

In Ttpk:— A- B.— Aggrieved Spirit— H. T. T.— A Foreigner.— W. H. W.— 
W. a— lodWe.— W. McC — B. W.-O. W. H^A GUder.— E. D.— O. N. B, 
-C. F. B.— H. C. J.— J. C. S.— Sen. SoL 



On account of the immense nnmber of Irapottant letters we reoil**, wt c 
promise immediate snawers to queriea of no general iBteraat 



*«• All editorial cornmcmicatknis should be add r eased to Mr. CaooKXS, can 
of Measn^ Fetter and Qalpbi, lABelle Sauvage Yard. Prtvoteletten for the 
Editor, tf addressed to the oflke, afaould be Bilked ** private.** 
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THE COLLOBIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 
If this beautiful and very certain process were in danger of 
being buried and forgotten in the more recent discorery of 
Mr. Fothergill, the late report of the Manchester committee 
must at le^ induce those who have time and opportunity 
to try both, and draw their own inference as to the results. 
I have, myself, worked every process — ^if not every modifi- 
cation of every process, and my old laith is vet unaltered, 
that the beM results of each are almost, if not utterly, 
indistinguishable, and two good photographers would be of 
different opinions as to the land of negative from which some 

frints are taken. I know that many will differ from me. 
will, however, mention one Instance to support me, and that 
is, Leverett's waxed paper views, which were at the Exlii- 
bition of the Art Treasures last year. Glenerally this process 
has the least decision and sharpness of any, yet his " Stutton 
Park," and many others, were not less beautiful in anu way 
than the very best glass pictures there. With this fedth, the 
question of what process to use seems to me to appeal for its 
answer to ease of preparation and certainty ; in the latter, 
at least, collodio-albumen cannot possibly be excelled, and if 
the preparation appears to be complicated, and to take a 
longer time, I thiuK that, if we examine both, we should 
come to the conclusion that at least it is quite as convenient 
as Foth^^'s, if not more so. Doubtless a thousand voices 
will be raised to contradict this statement ; but they forget 
that all the preparation of Fothergill's must be begun and 
finished at once. Now in the other process a man, even 
after business hours, might prepare thirty or more plates as 
iar as the first stage, and leave them in this state untU dry, 
when they would keep any length of time ; and then it is easy 
to prepare twenty for the camera, whilst another man using 
Fothergill*s prepares five or six. Is not this an advantage 
that h^ ever been overlooked? I, myself, generally have 
sixty or eighty large plates ready for the last bath, and I 
have never found the last used any way inferior to the first. 
One advantage, and one only, I have observed in Fother- 
giU's, and that is indisputable — the time of printiog is slightly 
reduced, as the light is made less powerfiu by the albumen 
coating beinsp rather thick in the other. As this description 
is intended iot beginners as well as photographers^ the latter 
must excuse the minuteness of the directions, which naturally 
range themselves as follows : — 

1. The kind of glass, and how to clean it. 

2. The collodion, and how to prepare the albumen. 
8. How to apply both. 

4. The bath, sjod appHcation when preparing for the 
camera. 

5. Exposure. 

6. Developing the negative. 

7. Fixing, washing, and varnishing. 

Ist — ^The glass, and how to clean it, is the first stage of the 
operations ; SbA here I must caution the operator against 
bei^g j>eiKFUfli«M to go to the expeoa^ <4 '^ patent plate>" or 
other extravagant di»cription of glass. I know the glass- 
trade weU^ aiid if a man asks ipt good " 16 ounce sheet " at 
any respectable dealers, he will have a fiat plate quite good 
enough &r any description of n^^^ative, ana the price is not 
one fourth of tiiat which he must pay for "patent plate." 
The new sheets need no cleaniog, but well washing with soda 
and water — of the strength of one ounce of common waahing 
Boda to about a quart of water ; but if the plates have been 
used be&re, put any quantity of them in a yeesel of hot 
water and soa% <Kf the same str^ogth aa alcove, leaye them 



from one quarter of an hour to an hour, and then the film 
will readily come firom the glass. After this, with a little 
bunch of linen, dipped first in a strong fsay one part to four 
or five parts of water) solution of cyanioe of potassium, and 
then in rotten-stone prepared for the use of the kitchen, rub 
the plate well, throw it into a large vessel of water, and when 
all are in this, well wash and wipe. I feel a Uttle unwilliug 
to recommend this mode, as it involves the use of the deadly 
poison cyanide of potassium ; but as every man who photo- 
graphs must necessarily use what we call danijerous chemi- 
cals, I can only caution the^ beginner. And this method 
involves less trouble, and is more certain than any other that 
I have ever tried. When used the plates must be perfectly 
dry, otherwise bUsters, or the leaving of the film, are inevit- 
able. 

2nd. — ^Part of the process is the choice of collodion, and 
the preparation of the albumen. As to the collodion, I have 
tried but few iwies ; my experience is, that with many of 
the kinds sold as positive collodion it is utterly impossible to 
work, as they crack when dry, or the film l^ves the glass 
in developing. Those prepared for the dry process alone 
should be used. I recommend no particular msJi^ers \ I havei 
never had but one blister out of many hundreds of large 
plates. 

The albumen should be taken &om as fresh %gttA as can be 
procured. The germs being removed, it shonki be prepared 
as follows : — 



AUHu»ea ... 
Distilled water ... 
Liquor an^monife ... 
Iodide of potassium 
Bromide ,, 



\ ounce (by ineftsur«> 

10 miDuns. 
5 grains. 
1 »» 



Dissolve these salts in the distilled water, and add to the 
solution a minute portion of iodine, so that it may have a 
decided yellow tone (this is advisable, as sometimes there i^^ 
free potash in the iodide, which causes minute holes in thq 
blacks of the finished picture) -, then add to the albumen^ 
and beat well with a silver or wooden fork, or by any other 
of the numerous methods used. That which I find the sim- 
plest and perhaps the best method is, to take a handful of 
small gravel, very well washed, and to jput it, with the idbu- 
men, &c., into a strong bottle, shaking it well for ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour ; by this means the albumen is b^ten 
enough to flow easily. Let it stand twelve, or, if not wanted, 
twenty-four hours; thea fiker through ftae mu^, and it 
is fit for use. 

This will keep a long time. I have had it for months, 
and my pictures were as gpxxi with it as with the newly- 
mixed. To keep^ however, it sho«dd be in a stoppered bottle 
with a lump of camphor floating on it ; and when abont to 
be used, it should be filtered through fine muslin as at first. 
The next stage ia — 

3rd. — ^To apply both, a plate-holder is indispensable— the 
G14ke Pneumatic holier is decidedly the best and most easily 
used. LsL this place it is as well to describe the method (^ 
making the silver bath, as but one is used for both collodion 
and ^bunien : — 



Nitrate of silver (pore)... 
Glacial acetic acid 
Distilled water ... ... 



85 grains. 

10 „ (or 

1 ounce. 



To saturate this with iodide of sihrer, which must be done, 
the most ready method seems tome to becoatangaplatewith 
coUodion and leaving it in the bath a few hours ; it is then 
fit for use. Take up the plate with the " holder," and pour 
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into the centre a body of collodion, so that it may flow freely 
over the surface, and poor it off at the corner nearest you 
back into the bottle ; then move the plate a little to 
and fro in order to erase the streaky look which it would 
otherwise have; let it set well, and lower into the bath 
without a stoppage, else a line, at that part, will be 
inevitably formed across the plate ; leave it a minute ; then 
lift up and down once or twice to wash away, as it were, the 
streaky appearance of the iodide surface, which will seem 
greasy ; take out ; let it drain a little into the bath, and 
then wash well. My method is as follows : — I have two or 
three large vessels of water, and put the plate in the first ; 
whilst another plate is in the silver bath I remove the last 
|)late from the nrst to the second ; and if I use three (as I 
do for large plates), so into the third ; then with a jug of 
water I wash the plate well ; lay it to drain for a minute ; 
wipe the back, just to take oflT the Uttle spots and drops of 
water which settle there, and pour on and off, three times, 
the prepared albumen. I must also explain how I do this. 
Many operators say that, for my size of plates — 9J x 7J-^ 
an ounce of albumen must be used to each. Long ago it 
seemed to me, that the expense for a great quantity of krge 
plates in albumen alone would be half as great as in collodion 
— as an ounce of collodion wiU coat three or four plates, 
9 X 7, if not more ; so I tried using, say two ounces of 
albumen for two plates ; then in anouier vessel I put two 
ounces of fresh ; and on each plate I poured, first, the used 
albumen, which carried off most of the water, and then I 
used the fresh quantity twice ; so I did for five or six plates, 
and then I threw away the first used, and in its stead put 
the other two ounces, and poured out two from the unused 
albumen to use last again. By this means a great saving is 
effected, and the resmts, in my hands, are as good. Most 
operators, however, use fr^sh albumen each time — an ounce 
to each plate, 9 x 7 or 10 x 8. After this, the plate must 
rest on the comer, if possible, to dry, and should not be 
moved until it is dry, as this causes waves and uneven marks 
upon the surfoce. When quite dry-^and not be/ore — ^the 
plates are ready for^ 

4th— The bath, &c., when preparing for the camera. 
The same bath as before is used when exciting for the 
camera, but this part of the process may be defemd to an 
indefinite time if the plates are kept dry^ and light does not 
affect them in this stage if they have been washed well. 
When, therefore, the plates are wanted for use, they must 
be again immersed in the bath for at least one minute, but 
not longer than two or three, and washed as before. Again 
they must be dried before using ; as, if thev are dried in part 
cmly, the development will be uneven and in dark patches ; 
however, in a warm room they dry very readily, especially 
if we wipe off the wet fitMn the back. When dry tney are 
fit for the 5th stage — The exposure. 

(Tole continued,) 



DRY COLLODION. 

BY P. C. DUCHOCHOIS. 

Every photographer knows how difficult it is to find a 
coUodion suitable for the collodio-albumen, gelatine, or 
meta-gdatine processes, t.e., a collodion giving a film 
neither tenacious nor contractible, but very porous, friable, 
and adherent. Old collodions are recommended as possessing 
such properties, but, besides that they are often too much 
iodised for that purpose, it is to be remarked that, if the collo- 
dions prepared with alkaUne iodisers answer very well, those 
iodised with metallic salts (cadmium generally) do not always 
work as well, for although the collaiion becomes coloured, 
the film keeps for a long time all the characters of the collo- 
dion one or two weeks old. 

Believing, from obs^ration, that the alkaline and me- 
tallic bases reacted on pyroxyline in different manners, 
desirous to explain that &ct, and ako to have a formula by 
which I can surely prepare good collodion for the dry pro- 



cess, I made the following experiment to study the action of 
alkaline bases in collodion : — 

To a plain collodion giving a thick strong film, very con- 
tractible, and eaEoly lifted up in lone rays, I added liquid 
anmionia; immediately it was trouUed, and, after a few 
hours, gave a thinner film, very porous, rotten, and opaque ; 
it took twenty-four hours to clear up, became a fine amber 
colour, and left a white precipitate of decomposed pyroxyline 
(cellulose). Caustic potash and caustic baryta in small 
quantity acted nearly in the same way. Hence, alkaline 
bases react powerfully on pyroxyline, it is disorganised^ and 
a part is decomposed. 

This is very important. It explains — Ist. The great 
fluidity of collodions prepared with alkaline iodisers (parti- 
cularly when iodide of^ammonium is used), and, partly, their 
instability. 2nd. Why those collodions give a mm with less 
and less body, and the causes of the want of success result- 
ing from it. 3rd. The advantage of alkaline collodion for 
Taupenot^s and Norris's processes, and, generally, for aU 
dry preparations on collodion. It will be observed that 
the amount of ammonia added to the plain collodion ought 
to be proportioned according to the kind of pvroxyline, that 
is, to the more or less tenacity or contractibuity of the col- 
lodion, and that ammoniacal collodions cannot support as 
much iodiser as other ones — 4 grains to the ounce is a good 
proportion for the collodio-gelatine process, and 2 grains are 
enough for the collodio-albumen. 

But since it is easy to prepare a collodion with all the 
proper qualities for dry preparations, I have adopted a 
truly dry collodion process (without any kind of preservative 
coat) which is very sensitive, and has the advantage of great 
simplicity. The preparations are — 





COLLODION. 




Ether concentrated 
Alcohol 95^ 
Pyroxyline 
Iodide of ammonium 
Liqnor ammonias 


••* ... ••• 
.*• ... ••• 

SIL\^B BATH. 


6 flaid drachms. 
5 grams. 
3drope. 


Water 

Nitrate of sUver... 
Dilate acetic acid 


DE\'ELOPER. 


1 flaid oance. 
27 mins, 
2dT0^ 


Gallic acid 

Alcohol 

Dilate acetic acid 
Camphor 


••• ••• ••• 

••• •«. •!• 
•*• •*■ ■•« 


1 ounce. 

1 drachm. 
15 grains. 



After sensitising, immerse the plate in water for three or 
four minutes, and having washed it with distiUed water, let 
it dry in the dark. To develop— first wet the collodion film 
with water, and then spread upon it a mixture of 1 drachm 
of the devdo|)er, and 3 or 4 ounces of water, afterwards add 
a small quantity of a solution of nitrate of silver, at 3 per 
cent., to strengthen the negative. Fix witii hyposulphite of 
soda. 

As it has been said, this process is very rapid, and the 
failures often arise from an excess of exposure ; if it is too 
long, the sky does not blacken, the picture is too equal, and 
does not take enough intensity in the high lights. 



BALLOON PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pending the reproduction of colours by means of photo* 
graphy, a mode of accomplishing which has been said to 
have been discovered five or six different times already, 
pending also the vulgarisation of the different economical 
printing processes guaranteeing their permanency, which are 
yet but in the condition of laboratory e3q)eriment8, processes 
which shall advantageously re^ace, at a given moment, 
engraving and lithography, — ^novel experiments are rewarded 
by the most curious reralts. Not a very long time has 
elapsed since the English journals announced the chef-d'oeuvre 
of photographic instantaneity— a shell taken in the air at 
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the moment of its ezploeion. Bird's-eye photography had 
not yet been attempted, although it is aix)ut to be. M. 
Nadar, who, by dint of care and ability, has succeeded in 
producing those magnificent proofe which have the appear- 
ance of Rembrandt etchings, made on Sunday a preparatory 
ascension in the Godard balloon, in which he studied the 
necessary conditions requisite to insure the success of this 
first attempt at what may literally be termed " bird's-eye " 

photc^praphy M. Nadar proposes 

to ma£e attempts altematelY in free and captive balloons. 

Balloons have been, as is known, em^ovecl for purposes of 
strategy during the wars in Crermany, Belgium, and Egypt. 
Photog^phy, hereafter aerostatic, may jrender great services 
in the taking of ground plans, hydrography, &c. There is no 
necessity for us to insist on the importance of this scientific 
event. — Moniteur, 



STEEL-FACING COPPER PLATES. 
Society of Abts. — Wednesday, November 24, 1858. — Geoboe 

T. Doo, Esq., E.A., P.E.8., in the chair. 
The following paper, and the discussion thereon, which we have 
quoted fh>m our contemporary, ** The Journal of the Society of 
Arte" appear of such importance to the photographic world, 
now that attention is being so strongly directed towards the 
obtaining photo-engravings on copper or other plates, that we 
have inserted it in as complete a form as the space at our dis- 
posal would admit 

The paper read was "On a method of rendering engraved 
copper-plates capable of producing a greatly-increased number 
of mipressions. By P. tJouBEBT." 

After giving a historical account of the rise and progress of 
the art of engraving, the author proceeded : — 

** The last century produced many engravers of great merit, 
and in this country foremost amongst them are Hogarth, Sir 
Eobert Strange, and James Heath. The excellence of their 
works gave rise to such a demand for print impressions of en- 
gravings, that some forty years ago, when it was found that a 
copper plate could not yield a sufficient number of impressions 
for the demand, steel plates were introduced, for small plates 
only at first, and several editions of books were published con- 
taining plates most elaborately engraved on steel. 

"Subsequently, when means were found to obtain a large 
surfece of steel of pure quality, this metal was adopts for the 
style of engraving known as mezzotinto, which is now practised 
on steel plates, the result being a much larger number of im- 
pressions obtainable as compared with the old copper plates ; but 
historical or line engraving for important subjects was still 
entirely practised on copper, when the discovery of the art of 
electrotyping took place, towards the year 1838. 

" Several une engravings on copper were then multijplied by 
this process ; the result, however, was only attended with par- 
tial success, in consequence of the Soft quality of the copper so 
deposited, which will yield but a very limited number of good 
impressions, and soon wears away ; this caused the process to be 
almost abandoned for artistic engraving, but for commercial 
purposes it is still practised extensively, and has been often suc- 
ceerftdly a]>plied in cases where a large number of impressions 
is not required. 

"Under the circumstances which I have described, it had 
become a desideratum to harden, if possible, the surface of a 
copper plate, and to protect it firom wear while printing ; but it 
is only lately that this important object has been attained. 

" In March last, my fnend M. Jacquin, of Paris, took out a 
patent in this country for a method of coating plates with iron, 
which had already been successfiilly applied in Prance, and of 
which the merit is due to my firiend, M. Henri Gamier, of 
Paris. 

"I have myself had the advantage of co-operating with 
Af . Gamier in the development of the invention, the principles 
of which I shall now proceed to describe : — 

" If the two wires of a galvanic battery be plunged separately 
into a solution of iron, having ammonia for its basis, the wire 
of the positive pole is immediately acted upon, while that of 
the negative pole receives a deposit of the metal of the solution 



— this is the principle of the process which we have named 
* acierage.' 

"The operation takes place in this way: By placing at the 
positive pole a plate or sheet of iron, and immersing it in a 
proper iron solution, the metal will be dissolved under the 
action of the battery, and will form hydrochlorate of iron, 
which, being combined with the hydrocUorate of ammonia of 
the solution, will become a bichloride of ammonia and iron ; if 
a copper plate be placed at the opposite pole and likewise 
immersed, the solution being properly saturated, a deposit of 
iron, bright and perfectly smooth, is thrown upon the copper- 
plate, from this principle : — 

" Water being composed of hydrogen and oxygen ; 

" Sal ammoniac being composed of 

" 1st. Hydrochloric acid containing chlorine and hydro0vi ; 

" 2nd. Ammonia, containing hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen; 

" The water is decomposed under the galvanic action, and 
the oxygen fixes itself on the iron plate, forming an oxide of 
iron ; the hydrochloric acid of the solution acting upon this 
oxide forms a hydrochlorate of iron, whilst the hydrogen 
precipitates itself upon the plate of the negative pole, and, 
unable to combine with it, comes up to the surface of the 
solution in bubbles. 

" My invention has for its object certain means of preparing 
printing surfaces, whether for intaglio or surface printing, 
so as to give them the property of yielding a considerably 
^eater number of impressions than they are capable of doing 
m their ordinary or natural state. And the invention consists 
in covering the printing surfaces, whether intaglio or relief, and 
whether of copper or other soft metal, with a very tiiin and 
uniform coating of iron, by means of electro-metfdlurgi(»d pro- 
cesses. The invention is applicable whether the device to be 
printed from be produced by engraving by hand, or by 
machinery, or by chemical means, and whether the surface 
printed from be the original or an electrotype surfece pro- 
duced therefrom. I would remark that I am aware that it has 
been before proposed to coat type and stereotypes with a coating 
of copper, to enable their surraoes to print a larger number of 
impressions than they otherwise would do ; I therefore lay no 
claim to the general application of a coating of harder metal 
on to the surface of a soft one, but my claim to invention is 
confined to the application of a coatinj; of iron by means of 
electricity on to copper and other metallic printing sur&oes. 

" In carrving out the invention the solutions of iron em- 
ployed may be varied, and such is the case in respect to the 
arrangement of the galvanic battery or other source of electric 
currents used ; I do not therefore limit the invention to the 
means hereinafter described, but I believe they will be found 
to be the best for the purpose. 

" I would fdrther remark that it is important that a ferric 
solution should be employed which will not dissolve or corrode 
the plate intended to be coated, for if it be attempted to use 
such a solution, though the iron will be precipitate<t it will not 
onlv be in a non-coherent state, but the engraved surface itself 
will be liable to be attacked and iiyured. It may also be re- 
marked that the coating of iron admits of being removed from 
a printing surface of copper without injury to the original 
plate, hence the original plate may, after being coated and used 
for some time, have the worn coating removed, and then be re- 
covered with an iron coating as often as may be required ; and 
if care is taken to remove the coating of iron before it has 
been entirely wom away, the engraved copper or other pkte 
may be made to print a vast number of impressions and yet 
remain in the original state it was in when it left the hands of 
the engraver, or was otherwise first produced ; the only limit 
appears to be in the gradual change which takes place in the 
body of the printing surface by the compression to which it is 
subjected in the process of printing. Heretofore, in respect to 
plates engraved in intaglio, if of steel, they each ^deld on the 
average about 8,000 impressions without retouching ; if of 
copper they each yield on an average not more than 800 
without retouching; whilst electro casts of copper obtained 
from thQ originals will not on an average each yield even 200 
impressions without retouching ; in iSact, such printing surfaces 
are so easily wom, that after the first 100 or 150 impressions 
there is a considerable deterioration in the quality of the work 
produced. Therefore, for the supply of the number of im- 
pressions often required by art associations and others, it has 
been found necessary to multiply the electro casts very con- 
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siderably. In such cases the invention is applicable With con- 
siderable advantage, for I find that an electro plate 40x22 
inches covered or coated with iron has yielded 2,000 impressions 
without ite being necessary to remove and renew the iron 
coating, there being no perceptible difference between the first 
and last impression, the work on the plate appearing not to 
have suffered in the slightest degree. Hence in fiiture, by the 
application of the invention, it will only be necessary to multi- 
ply electro casts to such an extent as may be necessary to ensure 
the production of prints or impressions with the requisite 
speed on paper, calico, or other fabrics. At the same time an 
original engraving on copper would become, when treated 
according to the invention, more lasting than if engraved on 
sted. Although original surfaces engraved in relief, and also 
elec?ho and other casts taken ft-om them, yield a considerably 
greater number of impressions than those I have mentioned as 
obtained from plates engraved in intaglio, to which the in- 
vention has not been applied, nevertheless the invention is 
applicable with great advantage to such relief printing surfaces, 
TOether of copper or other soft metal, for if thev be coated 
with iron, according to the invention, they will yield almost an 
indefinite number of impressions, provided the iron surface be 
renewed as often as may be necessary, and the printing surfeoes 
be a^n re-coated. 

** In carrying out the invention, I prefer to use that modifica- 
tion of Grove's battery known as Bunsen's, and I do so because 
it is desirable to have what is called an intensity arrangement. 
The trough I use for containing the solution of iron in which the 
enmved printing surface is to be immersed in order to be coated 
Is lined with gutta percha, and it is 45 inches long, 22 inches 
wide, and 32 inches deep. In proceeding to prepare for work, 
the trough, whether of the size above mentioned or otherwise, 
is filled with water in combination with hydrodilorate of ammo- 
nia (sal ammoniac) in the propwtion of one thousand pounds 
by weight of water to one hundred pounds of hydrochlorate of 
ammonia. A plate of sheet iron, nearly as long and as deep as 
the trouffh, is attached to the ixjsitive pole of tne battery, and 
immersed in the solution. Another plate of sheet iron, about 
half the size of the other, is attached to the negative polo of the 
battery, and immersed in the solution ; and, when the solution 
has arrived at the proper condition, which will require several 
days, the plate of iron attached to the negative pole is removed, 
and the printing surface to be coated is attached to such pole, 
and then immersed in the bath till the required coating of iron 
is obtained thereto. If^ on immersing the coM>er plate in the 
solution, it be not immediately coated with a bright coating of 
iron all over, the hath is not in a proper condition, and the 
copper plate is to be removed, and the iron plate attached and 
retumcKl into the solution. The time occupied in obtaining a 
proper coating of iron to a printing surface varies from a variety 
of causes, but a workman, after some experience and by careful 
attention, will readily know when to remove the plate from the 
solution ; and it is desirable to state that a copper plate should 
not be allowed to remain in Uie bath and attached to the ne^ 
tive pole of the battery after the bright coating of iron begins 
to show a blackish appearance at the edges. Immediately on 
taking a copper plate from the bath, great care is to be observed 
in washing off the solution from all parts, and this I believe 
maybe most conveniently done by causing jets of water forcibly 
to strike against all parts of the surface. The plate is then dried, 
and washed with spirits of turpentine, when it is ready for being 
printed from in the ordinary manner. 

" If an engraved copper plate be prepared by this process, in- 
stead of a oomporatively limited number of impressions being 
obtained and the plate wearing out j^radually, a very large num- 
ber can be printed off without any sign of wear in the plate, the 
iron coating protecting it effectually ; the operation of coating 
can be repeated as many times as required, so that an almost 
unlimited number of impressions can be obtained from one 
plate, and that a copper one. 

" This process will be found extremely valuable for electrotype 
pLatee, and also for photogalvanic plates, since they can be so 
protected as to acquire the durability of steel, and more so, for 
a steel plate will require repairing from time to time, these will 
not, but simply re-coating whenever it is fonnd necessary ; by 
these means one electro copper plate has yielded more than 
12,000 impressions, and was found quite unimpaired when ex- 
amined mmutely. 

" It is easy to appreciate the importance of this invention, as 



applied to artistic or line engraving more especially, for ft copper 
plate, being once engraved, if submitted to the acierage process, 
^l become a testing property, not liable to deterioratkm by 
printing, and the public may expect to be suppUed with the 
very b€«t impressions at a more moderate charge, whilst to the 
numerous branches of commercial engraving, for the oeramio 
manufactinres and others, as wdl as to the vast number of old 
engraved oopjter plates existing in this country, this process is 
lULely to confer an immense additional value. 

^ I need not say that copper is by no means the only metal to 
which the process is i^liosible, for the same principle will be 
found to answer in the case of other soft metals used for 
printing purposes; and I shall only add, in conclusion, that 
althou^ the principle of electrotypmg has been applied up to 
the present date in a variety of ways, since it was organised by 
Thomas Spencer, in 1837, this is, I believe, the first time that 
an attempt has been successfully made to prepare an en^ved 
copper plate with harder metal, with the view of increasing its 
prmting capabiUties, and I feel happy to have been the first to 
introduce so valuable a discovery into this my adopted country." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Gbosob Godwin, F.R.S., had listened with great plea- 
sure to Mr. Joubert's paper, as, no doubt, all present \aA done. 
Passing to the more practical points of the paper, he would re- 
mark, m the first place, that he thought it ought not to be 
inferred that steel was only used in the present day for small 
plates. He believed it was also extensively used for large en- 
gravings, although the engraver would pn^wUy be glad to ^ 
rid of this metu, and return to the use of the softer materu], 
copper, if a sufficiently large number of impressions could be 
taken from it, and this was the great point to be considered in 
estimating the value of the invention before them. He did not 
think Mr. Joubert was quite right in attributing the failure of 
the electrotype process to the softness of the electrotype plates. 
It was stated bjr Mr. MHJueen, in his evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that the electrotype plates 
gave as many impressions as the original copner plate itself. 
Tlie Council of the Art Union of London had adopted the elec- 
trotype process at a very early period of its introduction, and, in 
some cases, with perfect success. For instance, in the case of 
the plate of " Eaphael and the Fomariua," engraved by Lumb 
Stocks, there were fourteen electrotype plat^ taken from it, 
which produced 14,000 successful impressioas. He believed 
1,100 impressions was the maximum taken from any one of 
these electrotyi)e plates, which was a very large number ; it was 
true that some touching of the x>lates was required. He believed 
that was as large a number as could be taken from the original 
plate. The point he wished more particularly to dwell upon 
was this, that the softness of the plate was not the cause of 
failure, but, in producing the original, there was frequently a 
considerable amount of under-cutting, where the line was wider 
at the bottom than at the top, so that, when the matrix was 
removed from the plate, there was a certain amount of tearing 
off from the surface, and he believed it was that circumstance 
chiefly which had led to the idea that the electrotj-pe process 
was a failure. They would see that, inasmuch as Mr. Joubert's 
process started with the use of electrotype plates, it was neces- 
sary that the inconvenience in that process wnich he had pointed 
out should be understood, in order that it might be guarded 
against. He feared, looking to the process exhibited that even- 
ing, that if the plates were suffered to remain too long in the 
bath there was danger of the finer lines of the plate becoming 
partially filled up. He thought a good test would be to take an 
impression from a plate just out of the hands of the engi*aver, 
and before being coated by this process, and also an impression 
from it after having been coated with iron. 

Mr. JouBEBT remarked that he had been mwunderstood if, 
as stated by the last speaker, he had represented that his process 
was more particularly intended to be applied to the electrotype 
plate on account of its softness. It was equally suitable for the 
original plate; and, as an example, he might state that the 
original plate of the engraving behind him (The Playground) 
had been coated by this process six months ago, and ffom it ho 
believed 5,000 impressions could now be taken without its beinir 
necessary to renew the coating. With regard to the remark 
that the electrotype plates would yield as many impressions as 
the original plat^ he begged to say that he had with him two 
impressions of an engraving which went to prove that this was 
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not the case. Beferring again to the engraving exhibited, which 
belonged to the Art-Union of Glasgow, the impression they saw 
wjis the artist's proof from the original plate just after the en- 
graving was completed, and here [producing another copy] was 
an imprefision ta!ken from the electrotj'pe plate coated by his 
process. The impression he exhibited was taken when there had 
been 2,300 printed off, and, when examined, he did not think 
that any real difference would be i)erceived between that im- 
pression and the artist's proof. Here [producing another copy 
of the same engraving] was a bad impression from the electro- 
type plate not coated, which began to fail after 240 impressions, 
and completely failed after 400. It was true that electro depo- 
sits were better than others, but he believed that, on the average, 
the number at which the electrotype plates began to fail was 
from 250 to 300, whilst from the original plate of beaten copper 
as many as 800 impressions might be taken without " touching." 

Mr. Godwin said he had merely stated the fact as it oc- 
curred ; that, in the case of the plate he had referred to, 1,100 
copies were taken from the electrotype plate. It was true that 
frequent " touching" was found necessary. 

Mr. JouBKBT believed his professional brethren present would 
bear him out that if, in the instance alluded to, as many im- 
ivreasions were taken from the electrotype plates as from the 
original plate, it was a very remarkable case. He had known so 
many "touchings" to be given to a plate that scarcely a particle 
of the original work remained. 

Mr. M*QuEEN oo\dd confirm the statement of Mr. Godwin 
with regard to the engraving alluded to, namely, that the elec- 
trotypes yielded as many impressions as the original plate. 

Mr. JocBEKT added that Mr. Godwin was quite correct in 
stating that one of the chief drawbacks of the process of electro- 
typing was when under-cutting occurred in the original plate ; 
but when a plate was engraved with a view of being electro- 
typed, it was easy for the engraver to avoid under cutting and to 
secure a good matrix being taken from the plate without tear- 
ing off any of the Tines. 

Mr. ViJiLBX expressed a high opinion of the value of this 
invention. 

Mr. JouBEBT said, that Mr. Godwin seemed to fear that 
there was danger of the fine lines of an engraving being filled 
up by the jiroc^js of metallic coating. By way of experiment, 
he had tried to deposit a very thick layer of metal upon a plate, 
without regard to the filling-up of the lines, and he found that 
it waa hardly poAsible to fill them up. 

The Eev. Walter Mitchell begged to inquire how far 
this invention had been tried commercially, and with what 
results? 

Mr. JoTJBERT admitted the importance of the question just 
put to him, to which he thought he could not give a better 
answer than was afforded by a letter which ho received two 
days ago from Mr. Henry Bohn; the well-known publisher, of 
York-street. Mr. Joubert then quoted from the letter, which 
fStAed that no one was more alive than the ^vriter to the value 
of this discovery. Although he had urged on experimentalists 
to find out some means of hardening copper-pfates, he had 
never anticipated such success as had been achieved by this 
process. He had had several of his old copper-plates coated, 
and was gratified to find that the operation had beon entirely 
HucceflBful, reproducing the engra\ing without any loss of the 
original delicacy, and yielding a large number of improjvsions. 
He (Mr. Bohn) was now testing it upon plates which, but for 
this process, would be wortliless. 

Mr. J. Jenkins inquired whether this process had been as 
yet applied to the engraved plates for porcelain. 

Mr. JouBEBT replied that at the present moment it wa.s being 
applied with success by one of the largest firms in Staffordshire. 
lie had coated one pkte about six weeks ago, and he had re- 
ceived an intimation that the experiment had been so far suc- 
oessAil that another plate would be sent to undergo the same 
process previous to its being printed from. 

Mr. JEXXiNft added that his reason for a^^king the question 
was because some years ago it was considered desirable by the 
pottery manii&cturers to supersede the necessity of having a 
krge nomber of copper plates engraved with the same design. 
At that time he suggested the use of steel plates instead of 
copper; but it was found that they were obliged to cut the 
line* ao deep, in order to hold the largo amount of colouring 
matieor necessary, that there was great dilhculty in using this 
lurd metal. A further objection to the use of steel plates in 



that class of manufacture was that the smoothness of the sur- 
face prevented them from holding the oily description of colour- 
ing matter used. In the ordinary mode of printing, the clean- 
ing of the surface of the plate was performed by the hand, but 
in pottery work the plate was scraped with a spatula, and by 
that process the oilj ink was apt to be dfa.^'ged out of the lines. 
He thought the objection he had alluded to might be obviated 
by merely coating the surface of the plate ^ith steel, not pene- 
trating to the incised parts of the plate. The incisions would 
then remain copper, which would retain the coloured printin;c 
material, whilst the portion exposed to the friction of cleaning 
would be coated with steel. 

Mr. JoUBEBT said the objection to coating the surface of the 
plate would be that the si)atula would just catch the engraved 
lines, which, not being protected, would become worn. This 
was one of the objects of coating not only the surface of the 
plate, but the incised parts also. The same remark applied to 
ordinary copper-plate printing, as well as to the class of work 
alluded to by Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Blackwood inquired whether the process had been 
applied to ordinary printing types and stereotype plates ? 

Mr. JouBEBT replied that several plans had been tried for 
coating types with other metals — such as copper ; but as it was 
known that ordinary printing type would endure a very large 
amount of wear, it was thought that there was no absolute 
necessity for applying this process. Stereotype plates also 
yielded a large number of impressions, and if they became 
worn out another set of plates could be made at a small expense. 
The process, however, was capable of application to type-metal, 
as to any other description of metal. 

Mr. Le Keux was aware that for pottery work there was some 
difficulty in using steel plates. In a mercantile point of view, 
therefore, he had no doubt that this process could be brought into 
extensive use, not only in the potteries, but also in Manchester, 
where copper printing cylinders were so much used ; but he 
thought in the higher branches of engraving, except in the 
illustration of historical works, although artists would lose 
nothing by this invention, they would bo slow to adopt it until 
it had been put to some more severe tests than he had heard 
of. The experiments, as far as they had at present been carried, 
appeared to have been made with old plates, which had, as ii 
were, been re-surfaced. With reference to the remarks of Mr. 
Godwin, relative to the failure of electrotj'pe plates owing to 
the under-cutting, he begged to say that this was a mistake. 
Many engravers present would bear him out that the beauty of 
a finished plate, the tone, the air, and the finish, was got by the 
burnisher, and the under-cutting alluded to was not produced 
by the graver, but by the action of the biumisher. 

Mr. Godwin said he simply stated that the under-cutting 
existed, which had the effect upon the electrot^-pe plates that 
he had mentioned. 

Mr. Le Keux continued : — This process was an addition to 
the surface as well as to the lines of the plate, and he repeated 
that he was anxious to see it put to a severe test. For mercan- 
tile purposes probably 99 persons out of 100 would not know 
the difference between an Impression from the original plate 
and one from the coated plate ; but he wished to see the ex- 
periment tried with a plate of high character, and that the 
results shovdd be submitted to really competent judges. If 
this tost then showed that the process neither robbed the whites 
nor the blacks, nor filled up the interstices, it might be con- 
sidered satisfactory. He had not heard that the experiment 
had been tried to any extent with high-class plates. It might 
be that persons hesitated to expose plates of such high value to 
the risk of coating, but he could easilv understand that those 
who had a stock of old plates on hand, from which scarcely a 
hundred impressions could be taken, would be very glad to 
subject them to a process which would enable them to print off 
thousands. 

Mr. Joubebt said he was most anxious to have the oppor- 
tunity of testing his process upon a plate fresh from the hands 
of the engraver. As yet he bad not tried the experiment upon 
fresh plates, except upon some of his own, which had been 
engraved about 12 years ago, and from which only a few 
impressions had been taken. In the case of these experiments, 
he, in the first instance, took an impression from the original 
plates, after which he submitted them to the process of coating, 
and took another impression. These two impressions were 
aften\'ards shown to hb friend the chairman, who woiUd, no 
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doubt, kindly state what had occurred with reference to 
them. 

The Chaiumax said, this being a very important question as 
far as Mr. Joubert was concerned, he might be permitted to 
say that the proof which he had selected as being the impression 
from the originsd plate, and which he judged to be the best, 
turned out to have been taken from the coated plate, so that, if 
there was any diflferenoe at all, the palm of excellence was, in 
that instance, on the side of the latter. 

Mr. William Humphreys remarked, that a previous 
speaker had referred to the facility with which colouring matter 
was removed from the plates used in printing for pottery 
purposes. In ordinary copper-plate printing, a very viscid 
quality of ink was used, and he recollected the diffi(!ulties 
experienced in the early stages of steel-plate printing on that 
account, but, by the adoption of a suitable ink, the one descrip- 
tion of plate was now worked as easily as the other. The gr^ 
advantage of Mr. Joubert's process he conceived to be this — 
that, the plate having a steel surface, the ink could be wiped 
from it previous to printing, with a less amount of friction than 
was the case with copper-plate, which held the ink more tena- 
ciously, whilst undoubtedly a greater number of impressions 
could be obtuned from a plate treated by this process. 

Mr. WiNKWOBTH would be glad to have the further con- 
firmation of so high an authority as that of the chairman upon 
the point mentioned by Mr. Joubert, viz., that the impression 
taken from the coated plate was, in all respects, equal to that 
taken from the original plate. 

The Chajbman said he could easily satisfy Mr. Winkworth 
upon that point. He understood the capabilities of Mr. 
Joubert's invention to be this — that an impression might be 
tidcen from a copper plate in whatever condition it might be, 
whether direct from the hands of the engraver, or after a 
number of impressions had been taken; it might then be 
coated with the steel and another impression might be taken, 
and he understood Mr. Joubert to state that the impression 
would be identically the same in appearance. As to this being 
the fact, he could only repeat what he had alr^sdy stated, 
viz., that in two specimens that were submitted to him, he 
selected as the better impression of the two that which had 
been taken ftt)m the steel-coated plate. It undoubtedly was 
the better of the two, although this might have arisen from 
some accidental circumstance. 

Mr. Tates suggested that a satisfactory test could be afforded 
by printing with a portion of the plate uncoated. It would 
then be seen on which side the advantage lay. 

Mr. JoFBEBT said that experiment was about to be tried in 
the course of a few days by Mr. Virtue. 

Mr. WiKKWOBTH had been requested to ask one other 
question, viz., whether the recently-published engraving of 
tne execution of Lady Jane Grey, after Paul Deburoche, had 
been worked from a plate which had been subjected to 3fr. 
Joubert's process, and whether the greater number of impressions 
had not been printed from the coated plate. 

Mr. JouBEBT rephed that the engraving alluded to had been 
a considerable number of years in hand. It was the work of 
an Italian artist, who began it 25 years ago, and though not 
constantly engaged upon it, worked at it for many years. The 
result was, that when the plate was finished, owing to the long 
time occupied upon it, either from the friction of the sleeve or 
the hand of the artist, the plate was very much worn, and a 
well-known printer in Paris, to whom the execution of the 
work was entrusted by the publisher who had purchased the 
plate, made the startling announcement that he could not 
produce more than 75 or 80 impressions frt)m it. That was a 
most serious matter with regard to an engraving that had cost 
between £8,000 and £4,000, as the publisher could put no 
price upon the impressions to repay him for his outlay. The 
consequence was that the plate was electrotyped. Four platen 
were successfhlly taken, and from those the publisher intended 
to print the limited number of 800 copies, upon which a price 
would be put to repay him for the cost of the engraving. 
Having; however, heard of this process, he called upon M. 
Gamier^ the inventor, and asked him to undertake an experi- 
ment with his plate. At that time the process had not been 
tried upon any plate of consequence, and M. Gkimier felt a 
little nervous about it. He was, nowever, prevailed upon to try 
it upon the four electrotypes. Impresedons were taken before 
and after the coating, which were submitted to the principal 



engravers in Paris, who pronounced the experiment entirely 
successful — they, in fiiot, said they oould detect no difierenoe 
between the two. 

The Ohaibmait said it was now his agreeable duty to prc^^oee 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Joubert for the paper he had read, and 
he thought the frank, truthfril, and, he might add, understating 
spirit which had characterised all that he had said^ entitled him 
to their respect as well as to their thanks. "With regard to this, 
he must call it, important process, he thought it might be con- 
sidered one of the great discoveries of the age. Very analogous 
to this was the discovery made a few years ago, also in Paris, of 
a material for indurating stone, which had since been exten- 
sively carried out ; and he believed that architects mip^t now 
defy the efforts of the elements and of time upon their struc- 
tures. With regard to Mr. Jouberfs process, the point which 
had principally occupied their attention was its capability of 
producing impressions from the coated plates equal to tnoee 
from the uncoated plates, and on this he (the Chairman) had 
given his opinion. The other important point was, the dura- 
bility which it imparted to the plates, and the quality it gave of 
multiplying copies to a considerable extent. But the pretensions 
of the disa>very were yet greater; in tact^ he saw no limit 
whatever to the working of plates when subject to this process. 
As soon as one coating exhibited symptoms of wear, it could be 
removed, and another coating put on ; and, inasmuch as the 
printer could detect the slightest tendency to fiulure, the work 
could be stopped at any time, and thus the plate would be kept 
in a condition to produce impressions equal to proofs throughout 
the entire publi(»|iion. If he was correct in what he hod stated 
— and, so fur as his knowledge enabled him to judge, he was so— 
he was sure he need only to invite them to accord their thanks 
to Mr. Joubert, for having brought before them so important 
and so valuable an addition to the scientific discoveries of tibe 
present age. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Joubert. 



AIB AND WATER. 

Air and water are two compoonds of such impOTtanoe in 
chemistry, that we consider it neceasary to deTote some 
columns to a consideration of their qoalitiefl. In the oinnion 
of the ancients, air, wat^, earth, and fire were the elements 
of all bodies of whatever nature they might be : we now 
know air to be a mixture of two gases, nitri^^en and oxygen ; 
and water to be a combination, in equivalent proportions, of 
hydrogen and oxygen. 

.4tr.— The composition of atmospheric air has been per- 
fectly known a very long time : we have already stated that 
it is composed of nitrogen and oxygen, and tiie proportions 
in which these two gases unite to form air is, as nearly 
as possible, four of the former to one of the latter. The 
manner in which this may be ascertained is, by boiling 
mercury in a closed vessel for a considerable period, when it 
will absorb the oxygen, and become converted into a red, 
scaly oxide. The quantity of air which remains in the yesBel 
being ascertained, and the oxide of mercury being heated 
imtil restored to its original condition, the amount of oxygen 
given off will be found to be one fourth of that contained in 
the first vessel. 

Besides oxygen and nitrogen, air always contains a small 
quantity of carbonic acid, the product of combosticm and 
respiration, as well as vapour of water, arising from the con- 
tinual evaporation of the water spread over the surface of 
the globe ; the quantity of this vapour differing, of course, 
according to the nature of the locality, the direction of the 
winds, the season, and the temperature of the atmosphere : 
it is owing to this facility which air possesses of charging 
itself with vapour, that the wet papers give off their moistuie 
in dry air ; and this vapour, when tl^ air is very humid, 
becoming condensed on the object glass, may obscure the 
imaffe in the camera. 

The quantity of oxygen contained in the air determines 
the rapidity of combustion, which may be either slow or 
active, according to the nature of the combustible. In the 
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cafie of iron, for example, the metal can only be melted by 
an intense furnace heat ; but if an iron wire, to one end of 
which a bit of burning candle-wick is attached, be intro- 
duced in a glass jar of oxygen, the iron will be seen to bum 
liko a thread of flax. 

Water, — ^There are bodies which are termed combustibles^ 
and others which are termed supporters of combustion ; for 
example, water, which is the body we have next to examine, 
is a compound of a combustible and an incombustible body, 
viz,, oxygen and hydrogen. The former gas, as we have 
already pointed out, increases the intensity of combustion to 
its highest point, yet it cannot itself be made to bum; 
whereas the latter gas, hydrogen, so far from supporting 
combustion, would immediately extinguish a lighted taper 
inunersed in it, and yet is susceptible of ignition, and bums 
with the emission of intense heat though little brilliancy. 
It may appear surprising that the body to which we resort 
to extinguish fire should be composed of two substances, the 
one exceedingly inflammable, and the other such an active 
supjxjrter of combustion ; yet that this is so can be easily 
denK>nstrated by various experiments, such, for instance, as 
the passing of steam through a gun-barrel containing, pieces 
of iron, the whole of which is maintained at a red heat, and 
the gas passing through received in a bladder at the opposite 
end. It will be found at the termination of the expenment 
that the pieces of iron are converted into an oxide, and the 
gas in the bladder to be far lighter than the same bulk of 
common air, and to possess the qualities we have indicated as 
belonging to hydrogen, which in fact it is. There is a much 
more simple and easy way of testing the composition of 
water than the above, which consists simply in plunging into 
a vessel containing water the two conducting wires of a 
voltaic pile, and inverting over the poles two bell glasses 
full of water. If a somewhat intense electric current be 
now passed through the water it will be decomposed, the 
oxygen flying ofiF from the negative pole, and the hydrogen 
from the positive pole. 

(To he continued,) 



AcTiNOMETER (continued.) — ^Mr. Hunt afterwards con- 
structed an instrument on the same principles as those 
mentioned above ; it was used for some considerable time, 
but it was pj&ced at the Kew observatory and lay there 
neglected. The same gentleman has since constmcted 
another instrument of which, as it seems to possess several 
good points for an instrument of this kind, we give the fol- 
k>wing description in his own words, he having read a 
description of it, some time ago, before a scientific society, 
which was afterwards published in their Transactions : — 

"This actinograph consists of two brass cylinders moving 
freely upon their axes, one of them contxtining a powerful clock- 
spring, by which the apparatus is driven. These cylinders are 
fixed about twelve inches apart, and around them is placed a 
band of indian-rubber cloth, which being carried round by the 
friction against the upper working barrel, makes a complete 
revolution in twenty-four hours. The uniform rate of motion 
is secured by an ordinary clock escai)ement and pendulum. 
This apparatus is adjusted at such an angle that the direct 
radiation^ firom a zone of the heavens, about 45*^ above the 
visible horizon, may fall upon its upper surface. This clock- 
work is, therefore, inclosed in a box, and covered with a brass 
plate, in which there is a triangular opening. The widest part 
of tlus opening measures one inch, and the smallest the six- 
tieth part of an inch. This is divided, 1st, into five holes of 
such sizes relatively as represent the periods of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5 minutes; and 2ndly, by bars, the openings between each 
being adjusted to regularly increasing divisions, from 10 to 60. 
From this it will be understood that any point of the moving 
buid will be exposed to the daylight for an hour in passing 
under the largest opening, and the time of exposure diminished 
hj ten minutes in each of the other divisions until the smaller 



ones. In these the times of exposure are, under the largest hole 
five minutes, and under the smallest one minute. 

" If we attach to the moving web a piece of prepared photo- 
graphic paper, it will be evident that for the whole of daylight 
it will be receiving impressions during the time of exposure 
above described. The line which passes under the smallest hole 
will never be exposed for more than a minute, while that which 
moves under the largest opening will never be exposed for less 
than an houir ; consequently we have the difference between 1 
and 60. Now the maximum effect will be the blackening of the 
paper thoroughly in one minute, when of course the image of 
the opening and its divisions will be deeply impressed: the 
minimum effect will be, that the exposure of an hour is 
necessary to produce any sensible change in the colour of the 
paper ; then we shall have the line imder the longest opening 
alone well defined, the others becoming less and less distinct, 
until the paper remains absolutely white over those parts which 
correspond with the diminished openings. It is my intention 
to fix a numerical value to each of these, which will enable me 
to tabulate my results, and register the relative value of the 
actinic radiations by the side of the indications of the barometer, 
thermometer, and hygrometer. I wish to these the photometer 
could be added, but at present we possess no self-registering 
instrument which will give us indications of the variations in 
solar light 

" In the use of this instrument I prefer presenting it to the 
light of the northem sky rather than to the direct rays of the 
sun. In the latter case every passing cloud which obscured the 
face of the sun would be registered, but I believe the most ac- 
curate registration of the quantity of the chemical radiations 
active during daylight, will be more correctly determined by 
obtaining constant comparative results from the same point of 
the northern sky. The material with which I prepare my 
paper is a standard solution of the oxide of silver m ammonia. 
One wash only is applied to the paper, which is then found to be 
sufficiently sensitive for all the purposes of the instrument. 

"A solution of that kind, kept in my bottle, remains constant 
for an^ length of time. After one single wash of this, the 
paper is placed damp in the instrument, and exposed during 
the hours of night; it dries, and in the morning it is in a 
uniform condition, which will last during the day." 
{To be conHnued.) 



WAXED PAPER PROCESS — (continued.) 

Q. AVhat is the best method of preparing the paper for 
the waxed paper process ? 

A, The best, simplest, and most rapid process of waxing 
the paper is as follows : — Procure an iron plate, about a 
quaiter of an inch in thickness, and a little hrger than the 
paper to be used ; place this plate over a furnace heated with 
charcoal, and keep it at a regular temperature ; upon this 
plate then place one or two sheets of clean paper, on which 
arrange your paper for waxing. 

Q, What sort of wax should be employed ? 

A, Either white or yellow wax will answer ; but white, 
being the purest, is generally used in preference to yellow. 

Q, How is the wax to be applied to the paper? 

A. A piece of fine white wax is passed to and fro upon it 
until the surface of the paper is completely impregnated. 
Another sheet of paper is then laid on and vraxed in a 
similar manner ; a third and a fourth, even up to ten, may 
be added. They must then be separated, and each piece 
be placed between folds of blotting paper, and an ordinary 
iron, moderately hot, be passed over them, 

Q. Wherein does the necessity exist for the further 
application ? 

A, The waxed paper being placed between blotting paper, 
the additional heat is applied for the purpose of removing 
any excess of wax which it may have taken, and which is, 
by this means, absorbed by the blotting paper. 

Q. What is the advantage obtained by this ^aj^jp 
process? 
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A, The chief advantage of the wax in this operation is, 
not solely that it gives greater force to the picture than by 
the ordinary process, but that it gives additional transparency 
to the paper, and by impregnating its texture renders the 
subsequent operations far more complete than would other- 
wise be the case, and consequently makes the paper retain its 
sensitive properties for a considerable period. 

Q. The paper having been waxed, what is the next 
operation ? 

A. A solution is prepared in the following proportions : — 
Sugar of milk, 620 grains; iodide of potassium, 225 grains; 
cyanide of potassium, 12 grains ; fluoride of potassium, 7 
grains, in about a pint and a half of rice water. The cya- 
nide and fluoride of potassium may be substituted by about 
45 grains of bromide of potassium. 

Q. Will this solution keep for any length of time ? 

A. It will keep perfectly good for a considerable time. 

Q. How is the solution applied to the waxed paper ? 

A. Some of the solution is poured into a bath or earthen- 
ware dish, and the waxed paper is plunged into it sheet by 
sheet, one over the other, great care being taken to ranove 
any air bubbles which may arise. The sheets may remain 
in the bath from half an hour to two hours, until they have 
thoroughly absorbed the solution. The whole mass should 
then be turned over, and the first sheet removed and hung 
up to dry. It may easily be attached to a line by means of 
a pin at one comer; the drop on the lower angle should be 
removed by touching it with blotting paper. 

Q. What is the next operation ? 

A, The paper, prepared as already stated, may either be 
employed at once or preserved for future use. 

Q. Is it, then, in this state, ready for the camera ? 

A, No, it has to pass through a third process before it is 
capable of receiving a photographic impression. 

Q. What is the third process ? 

A, A solution has to be prepared as follows : — ^Distilled 
water, 1 pint; crystallised nitrate of silver, C65 grains; 
crystallised acetic acid, 760 grains. 

Q. How is this solution applied to the paper? 

A, Three baths of glass or earthenware should be placed 
near each other. Gi*eat care must be taken that these 
vessels are chemically clean. A portion of the last solution 
must be filtered into one of these baths ; in the other two 
should be pure distilled water. A packet of thick blotting 
paper is also required. These preparations being made, take 
a number of sheets of the waxed paper, and proceed thus : — 
Take the first sheet, and carefully place it upon the aceto- 
nitrate bath, taking great care that no air bubbles interpose. 
Allow it to remain in contact with the fluid until chemical 
combination is effected. 

Q. What is the general time taken to effect this com- 
bination ? 

A. Eight or ten seconds arc sufficient for some kinds of 
mper, and four or five minuter are rcquinrl for others. 
iVneu a violet tint appears the paper should be removed. It 
must be immediately removed; immersed in the distilled 
water (No. 1) ; thoroughly washed, and then removed to 
distillea water (No. 2) ; after which it should be dried, or 
partially dried, by the blotting paper. 

Q. Must the sensitive paper be used immediately ? 

A, "When it is desired to keep the paper for some time 
before using, it is recommended that tne appUcation of the 
nitrate of alver be less than on other occasions. It will thus 
be seen, that the papers which are prepared for keeping are 
not those which are the most sensitive ; hence it is necessary 
to expose them for a much longer period to the action of the 
light than those prepared by a stronger solution of silver. 

Q. How is the image taken in the camera developed ? 

^. By a solution of gallic acid in distilled water, in the 
following proportions: — Gallic acid, 6 grains; distilled water, 
4 ounces ; and a few drops of the silver bath. The paper 
should be immersed in this solution, and allowed to remain 
in it until the picture » fully developed. 
{To be continued.) 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY AND THK 
" PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 

Our thanks are due to the following gentlemen who have 
so promptly and decidedly favoured us with their opinions 
on the above point: — C. E. D. — ^A Member. — J. S. — 
G. W.—W. L.— J. B. D.— C. O. R.— M. P.— A. B.— A 
Photographer who seeks the extension of his Art. 
— Q. S. — Carbon. — An i-'x. -Member of the Council. 
— An Old-woman Hater. — Right is Might. Although 
our thanks are due to all, we have only been able to select the 
two following letters, which embody the opinions of the re- 
mainder. Our space would be insufficient for the insertion of 
all ; and indeed, whilst we are grateful for the writers' sym- 
pathy, some of them advocate opinions too extreme for u-j 
to feel justified in giving them the publicity of our columns. 
We have many warm friends on the Council, and we are 
sure that they will not be slow to see the ridiculous position 
in which this obnoxious resolution has placed the Sodety. 
That it has been concocted by a small minority is our firm 
opinion, and we would leave it to the good sense of the whole 
body to rectify a blunder which is equivalent to an attack 
upon the privileges of the entire press of England. 

To the Editor of "The Photographic News." 
Sir, — As I rarely open my copy of the publication to 
which my subscription entitles me, unless when it contains 
a report of a meeting, I should have remained in ignorance 
of the ** resolution" adopted by our Council had not my atten- 
tion been called to it by the article in the " Photographic 
News." !My first feeling, I confess, was one of incredulity ; 
I found it diSficult even to imagine that our Council coiUd 
have committed such a blunder, not to give it a worse name. 
K their object was to bolster up the circulation of the 
Society's organ, they could not have adopted a worse plan 
for furthering that object; since a comparison with the 
" Photographic News" would inevitably lead to a discon- 
tinuance of the subscription to the journal unless the sub- 
scriber were, to a certain extent, interested in its mainte- 
nance ; and, as you may fairly enough inquire, if that was 
not their object — what was ? 

I have road the article containing the resolution over and 
over again. I have pondered over it, with the view of 
ascertaining its meaninff, as deeply as if it were one of Air. 
Shadbolt's speeches, ana I were bound, as a punishment for 
my trauFgrcssions, to find out the meaning for it; and I am 
forced to acknowledge — ^though I confess I do so with re- 
luctance — ^that I can find no other explanation of the motives 
of the Council than that which you have suggested, viz., *• a 
desire to impede the increasing circulation of the * PHoro- 
graphic News.'" Having assisted in electing the Council, 
I would ^villingly disbelieve tliat its members could have 
been actuated by any such paltry motive ; but the complete 
manner in which you have demolished the reasons allcg^ by 
the Council, leaves me no alternative than to admit that the 
men whom I supposed incapable of being influenced by any 
except the most honourable motives, have descended to a 
species of petty warfare which, if carried any further, must 
inevitably lead to the dissolution of the Photographic Society, 
as at present constituted. For my own part, 1 will never 
consent to any interference with the utmost liberty of the 
press ; and if the *' Photographic News" sees fit to pub- 
lish any remarks I may offer at any of our meetings, I shall 
esteem it an honour ; and in the event of my having occasion 
to read a paper, I will firedy place a copy of it at your 
service ; and that which I am prepared to do, I have no doubt 
every one of my fellow-members, with, perhaps, one or two 
I exceptions, arc prepared to do hkewisc. The welfare of the 
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Society is, of courae, dear to me ; but if it is to act as a 
bnriiel to diminisli our individual Kght, then — ^why, then the 
sooner it is itself extinguished the better. Those among us 
who may happen to be gifted with a fair proportion of brains, 
cannot afford to have their labours confined to the knowledge 
of a *' select few." What we want is the greatest publicity, 
and it signifies little to us how this publicity is obtained, 
provided it is obtain^. I entirely agree with you that a man 
» not fairly rewarded for months or years of labour if the re- 
sult of his labours is to be " entombed" in the columns of the 
Council^i orcan alone, especially now that it is so difficult to 
find materials in the practice of photography of sufficient inte- 
rest to form the subject of a paper worthy of being read at our 
meetings ; and members who are fortunate enough to make 
any remarks that are thought of sufficient importance to be 
pnbHshed in the " Photographic News" can only feel one 
sentiment on reading them therein — ^that of gratification. I 
presume that if you happen to commit any error in your 
report of them, either of us would be only too happy to have 
an opportunity of seeiug his name appended to a letter in the 
phot<^raphic publication which is honoured with the corre- 
sjponcrence of such eminent men as Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Fox 
Talbot, and others. 

You observe in your article, that you " regret that the 
names of the members of the Council, whose united wisdom 
led them to the enunciation of the above dignified resolution, 
are not appended to it." I share that regret with you. I 
cannot help doubting whether there could have been even a 
sufficient number of the Councfl present to form a quorum, 
though only five members are necessary for that purpose ; 
and for the sake of the reputation of those members of the 
Council in whom I am more particularly interested, I should 
have been glad to have been assured that they were not of 
the five. I am thoroughly and entirely convinced that if 
even half of the members of the Council had been present 
when the resolution was mooted, nothing would ever have 
been heard of it, except from the conversation of those of 
our body who are more than usually well-informed of the 
subjects of debate at the meetings of the Coundl. 

I am sure that my fellow-membops of the Society "will 
agree with me that the proceedings of the Council m this 
matter have been uncalled for, and unworthy of the Society. 
In a matter of such importance, affecting, as it does, its 
character, I conceive that the resolution ought first to have 
been submitted to the Society at one of its meetings. What 
will the public think of such an attempt to suppress reports 
of the proceedings of a public body? Tlie Council may 
argue that they had no intention of suppressing reports of 
the proceedings, but their resolution amounts to this, since 
it exprewes a determination to allow no other pubKcity than 
Buch as it chooses to sanction, which is idmost as unsatisfac- 
tory as if they prohibited their publication altogether. 

I a«iin assert my conviction, that if the Council in a body, 
fnclnding its President, had been present when the " Reso- 
lution" was proposed, the public would have heard nothing 
of it ; and i trust that if an opportunity arises for the dis- 
cussion of the matter at our next meeting, the members of 
the Society will not be badtward in expressing their decided 
disapproval of the Council's proceedings in th& matter. 

I inclose my card for your private satisfaction, but I do 
not wish you to append my name to this letter unless you see 
an urgent reason for so doing. At the same time I shall not 
hesitate to avow and maintain my opinion at a suitable time 
and place, if any opportunity occurs for so doing. In the 
meantime, I subecnfe myself simply as 

An Ex-Member of the Couxcil. 



To the Editor of " The Photographic Kews." 

Sir, — Having read your leading article last week, as well 
as that which called it forth, in the Journal of the London 
Photographic Society, I cannot avoid putting to myself the 
question, am 1 in Bngland, in a country glorying in a free 
press and liberal institutions, — ^in a land remarkable for its 



scientific discoveries, its literary attainments, and, more than 
all, for the publicity of all ite great social as well as political 
movements? The resolution passed by the Council of the 
Photographic Society is so utteny un-English, so completely 
repugnant to all our habits and sympathies, and approaches 
so much more closely to the measures adopted on the other 
side of the channel, that I am more than half inclined to 
believe that the Council in question is but the London 
representation of some great parent Societe Pkotogi-aphique 
in Paris, with Louis Napoleon for its president. 

I say that the " resolution " is not only un-English in its 
general scope and bearing, but that it is at open variance 
with the regulations of every scientific institution. The 
Society of -A^ts, the Geographical, Ethnological, Geological 
Societies, and all kindred associations, seek every opportu- 
nity of laying their discoveries before the world. They 
court publicity ; they gladly avail themselves of every medium 
which offers this desirable end. It is left for the Council of 
the Photographic Society to introduce a new order of things ; 
to make a new epoch in the history of scientific progress ; 
to stand forth as the champions of exclusiveness ; to claim 
their right to gag the free press of England, and to forbid 
the publication of any valuable discovery or important fact in 
photography, until they, the oracles, shall have secured it the 
minimum of publicity which their own petted journal affords. 
There is something exceedingly anomalous in all this. Here is a 
company of scientific men, claiming an indefeasible right to 
scientific discoveries. Here is a scientific Council ostensibly 
bent OB the improvement and extension of oxur beloved art, yet 
unwilling that any improvement should be published, or any 
attempt made to extend a knowledge of the most recent dis- 
coveries. Here are photographers — which, if I know any- 
thing of the meaning of that term, is a name which signifies 
ddineators by light — anxious that everybody should remain 
in the dark^ unices thfey receive their modicum of light 
through the literary lantern of the London Photographic 
Society.* Of all men, photographers should love the light — 
h'ght of all kinds, and not, with the narrow-minded sordid- 
ness of a trading clique, make, or strive to make, a market 
of their proceedings. 

I say stnve to make a market of their proceedings, for that 
any benefit can possibly result to themselves by such an 
effort is out of the question. The Council may endeavour 
to give an impetus to the circulation of their own 
obscure organ by an attempt to damage the sale 
of your widely-circulated journal; but the attempt 
must fail. Everybody knows something about the 
" PHOTOGRAl»nic News ; " but who — beyond their own 
immediate coterie — knows anything about the journal 
issued by the Photographic Council? I find your 
journal quoted everywhere; but I never find a para- 
graph of theirs creeping into any daily or weekly paper, 
however obscure. How is this? Just because your journal is 
what it professes to be — photographic news; and if the 
Council, or any of its members, doubt the immense circula- 
tion you have gained, let them inquire at any bookseller's or 
photographic depdt in town or country. 

After such a " resolution " as that adopted by the Council, 
I, as a member of the Society, shall at once with- 
draw. That petty malice at the success of another journal 
diould be allowed to interfere with the progress of 
science, is absolutely preposterous. Surely scientftc men 
should hail every means of spreading a report of their 
investigations, and be the better pleased the more widely 
those reports are spread. One can scarcely credit the 
idea of a learned Council stooping to the paltry annoyances 
which a small-minded opposition trader might offer 
to a respectable neighbour. But the members of the 
Council have put the matter beyond a doubt by their 
late "resolution," — ^a "resolution" which is calculated to 
diminish their Society by driving out all those who are 
really anxious for a wide-spread knowledge of photography. 
Who would not shrink from the invidious position of being 
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connected with a Council so narrow-minded, so short-sighted, 
and guilty of such petty malice ? Who that cares anything 
for the progress of scientific investigations, would not rejoice 
to avail himself of the medium offered by your excellent 
journal? Is it not obvious to the most ordinarv capacity, 
that a real lover of science is anxious to spread a knowledge 
of that science ? Is it not plain that no envious feeling at 
the marvellous success of a scientific journal would be excited 
in the breasts of those who were thoroughly devoted to the 
cause of science? And does it not appear, from the 
*' resolution" of the Council, that they positively 
grud^ the scientific public a knowledge of their inves- 
tigations? The result is sure to hd mischievous to 
themselves. In free England, tyranny of every kind is 
repugnant to us all. We cannot tolerate interference with 
the public rights, and the Council which would borrow a 
leaf from the Code Napoleon, and incorporate it with their 
philosophical transactions, \s that sort of Council which is 
unfit for England, diametrically opposed to our national 
feelings, and utterly unworthy of us as a great people. 

I do not despair, sir, of pursuing my photographic re- 
searches in defiance of the awful denunciation of the Council 
of the Photographic Society. I am confident that the Society 
has little or no sympathy with its Council. You numb^ 
warmly attached friends amongst its members who are 
animated ly a noble desire to send forth the result of 
their investi^tions to the world, and who are not to be 
awed into silent submission by any tyrannical resolu- 
tions. AH the information that is of any importance or 
interest to photographers will certainly find its way to 
your journal, and while I can read the *' Photoqraphic 
News " I shall rest satisfied that I know all that need be 
known about the progress of our valuable and inte- 
resting science. I would, however, offer a suggestion 
to the Council, which that august body is at liberty to take 
or leave as it pleases, namely, that a neighbouring country 
would be &r more congenial to its spirit and sympathies, and 
that in the land where freedom of speech is denied, where 
the press is gagged, and where men may scarcely dare to 
Uiink a free thought, it would find a state of things exactly 
in harmony with its own " resolutions." — ^I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

A Photographer who seeks the Extension 

Monday, Nov, 29, 1858. op his Art. 

carbon printing. 

Sir, — It was my intention to have troubled you with this 
last week, but afterwards I determined to wait and see if your 
No. 12 gave any further particulars connected with printing 
in carbon. You did certainly mention rather briefly the 
part your " enthusiaBtic contemporary" has played (to the 
no small amusement of his readers) in this matter, but I 
imagine that had you known the whole secret you would not 
have " drawn it so mild." 

It is patent to the photographic world how the subscribers 
to the journal alluded to have since about last March bwn 
continually " worried" for subscriptions towards purchasing 
the secret of carbon printing, but all the "philanthropy, 
energy, and prophecies" of your contemporary foiled to con- 
vince photographers of the importance of the process. Why? 
They lad not forgotten how many silver batos, with l^non 
juice, &c., had been spoiled, how much paper wasted, and 
the amount of disappointment, not to say disgust, they had 
expmenced througn a certain permanent printing process so 
continually paraded in the columns of the before-mentioned 
journal. I remember laughing heartily at a letter in 
another of your contemporaries, some time since, by a 
gentleman who had beenpractising the ^* permanent process ;" 
he succeeded in getting one tolerable print, but could not 
repeat his success. As a last resort, he wrote for a ** specimen 
prmt," and to his great suiprise and annoyance found it was 
no better than what he had considered fulures. Now, this 
identical circumstance happened to a friend of mine. He 
practised the proceas, and obtained once the best print I ever 



saw, but could not do so a second time. 



He wrote i<x a 
his oountenanoe 



rimen, and I imagine I now see how 
iged as he took it from the envelope. 
Nor can it be wondered at that " doubt and mistrust" haTe 
been excited in the minds of photographers when the ormi 
in question has been selected to brin^ the matter beSve 
them. In the sketch last week you omitted to state tJiat in 
the early attempts to induce photographers to buy the ^'secret," 
it was held out that ^* if the subscriptions did not reach the 
desired amount (£100), we should have to wait patiently 
till the specification was published, and that then the patent 
would be binding on every honest man," evidently implying 
that the full particulars were contained therein : it was cer- 
tainly not the work of men acting ^^ truthfully and manfully," 
to be afterwards told by them, the specification did not include 
the particulars of the process, and in nearly the same breath 
to be informed minutely of a carbon process by Mx. Seely, of 
an American Photographic Journal, and admitted to be 
" pretty nearly the same as the secret process" — " that by it 
better pictures have been produced in America than tnose 
sent m>m here." Compare the candid admission of Mr. 
Seely that he subsequent found he had been ^' anticipated 
by M. Poitevin years before," with the " emphatic" state- 
ment of your contemporary, that the " secret proceas" is 
*^ different" in important mrticulars, and very superior to 
the patented process of M. T. de Beauregard, described in the 
pubtyied specification. But the worst remains to be told, 
xou concluded last week's article by informing your readers 
the subscription list was again open; that £100 was the 
sum required, and that then the amount was nearly sub- 
scribed. Your contemporary, on the 15th inst., informed 
the subscribers 'Hhat on forwarding the sum they had 
promised the full particulars by whi^ they could at once 
produce good pictures would be sent them, and informatioii 

given which, if publi^ed, would be very important." Now, 
ippening to be a subscriber (whose mind was not free from 
" doubt and mistrust," and who was induced to subscribe 
chiefly from your remarks on the specimens vou inspected), 
I felt curious to ** know the proportions of toe ingredients, 
the mode of mixing and applying them to the pap^," and 
alEK) the " particular kind of paper which it is really necessary 
to employ ;" and though almost propared for anything, was 
rather crest-fidlen, when expecting to receive a ** Pamphlet,^' 
with full particulars, at finding that half a sheet of indifferent 
(letter-size) paper wassent, wiUi extra wide margins, sufficed to 
contain all the '^ would-be patentee" has thought fit to divulge 
to his subscribers. It approximates most to the directions 
usuaUy to be found on packets of patent starch, baking 
powder, &c. I may add, the proportions and mode of apply- 
ing aro rather vague, and scarcely different to Mr. Sedy*a, 
whUst the *^ vegetable carbon and particular kind of paper" 
aro never alluded to ; but a separate circular states they can 
be purchased from the inventor. Some friends here have 
been trying to produce pictures by following implicitly the 
directions given, but without success. I sincerely hope, tot 
the sake of photography generally, thero may be moro virtue 
in the " propared carbon and particular kind of paper" than 
we aro at present aware of. I inclose a print j^oduoed last 
week by M. T. de Beauregard*s process of applying the 
bichromate and gum arable to the paper first. The carbon 
was propared by coUecting the flakes of the smoke from 
bumm^ camphor. It was difficult to grind up with water, 
but easily so with alcohol. With these particulars, I leave 
your readers to form their own opinions as to the way the 
process has been managed and sold (it beats Baroy outright), 
and also as to the merits of the process itself, compared with 
others said to be so vastly infenor. Hoping subscribers ge- 
nerally have been moro fortunate, I remain, yours, &c., 
Nov. 29, 1848- Cakbon. 

THE RA8PBERBT SYRUP PROCESS. 

Dear Sir, — ^I have iust received the " Photographic 
News" of the 19th, and I hasten to sa^ a few woitb about 
the letter in the Times of the 19t^ written l^ Murray and 
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HeaiL While I was in England, having occasion to call at 
Murray and Heath's, and other photographic houses, I men- 
tioned to them, and also to several amateurs, the raspberry 
sjrrup process, which I had found and still find the simplest 
and surest process of any I have hitherto experimented with, 
but I had not the slightest idea that any one to whom I men- 
tioned it would have made it thus public : and though I do not 
exactly blame Murray and Heath for having done this, they 
certainly have stolen a march upon me ; for, on my return 
h(»De, I set to work to write you a full account of the 
process, detailing the result of experiments on plates pre- 
pared seven we^ ago— sudden illness prevented my finish- 
ing it. The negatives taken on plates prepared this time 
are in every respect most successful; and as soon as I am 
aUe I will send you proo& of them 

You speak of the raspberry syrup being a remarkablv 
indefinite compound ; all I can say is, that whether fire^ 
or old, whether purchased at one shop or another, it 
invariably answers the purpose required. The least amount 
of mucilaginous matter and malic acid in the raspberry renders 
the syrup a valuable preservative. In a few weeks time I 
shall have an opportunity of sending you a small quantity 
of the ^rrup purchased here, wherewith to experiment. The 
price of the article here is about tenpence a pound, a quantity 
which will last a very long time. Murray and Heath have 
omitted to say that it is necessarv to use with the developer 
a few drops of nitrate of silver solution. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Lausanne en Suisse^ Nov. 22iu/. J. Lawson Sissok. 



GRAPH V. GRAM. 

Sir, — ^You never can mean that it would be correct to 
alter Uihograph^ photo^opA, stereography into litho^ram, 
photo^am, stereogram, nuudng them identical with epigram, 
monogram, anagram* At this ^* scientific^' rate we should 
be invited to uie grammic not the graphic conversazione, 
&c. &c. 

If yon had rapped with your ferule the unsuspecting pates 
of ^peLngraph and auto^opA, it would have been more to the 
purpose. — Yours, &c., Sol Hypo. 

[We are quite serious in maintaining that lithogram, 
I^togram, and stereogram are etymologically correct 
when they signify the things indicated and not the indi- 
cators.] 



UR. M*CRAW'8 PROCESS. 

Sir, — ^I must apologise for delaying so long in complying 
with your request to send you further particulars regarding 
what has been called out of courtesy my process^ but more 
of tius anon. 

I find that the chief difficulty with some of vour oorre- 
raondents, as well as some of my friends who have been trying 
this process, has been getting dirty negatives instead of tole- 
rable positives. This may result fix)m either of two causes, 
or from both — these are, over printing, but chiefly imper- 
fect washing before immersion in the iron bath. 

As the exact time for exposure to the light wlU be best 
ascertained by experiment, I would recommend that two or 
three pictures should be printed, giving them all different 
lengths of exposure, then let them all be washed and deep- 
ened together. 

I think there is only another point that needs to be 
alluded to, and that is, to learn the effect of the last mix- 
ture of pyrogallic and acetic acids, and acetate of lead. If 
the prints look pretty well before immersion in the above, 
let them remain about half a minute; but should they 
appear dark and overdone, allow them to remain until they 
are clear enough, as this mixture has the effect of taking 
them down. Care must here be taken that the delicate half 
tintB are not destroyed by a too {ax)longed immersion. If 



the pictures then look dirty in the whites, they have been 
insufficiently washed ; but if the whites refuse at all to 
appear, then they have been much overprinted. Again, if 
the whites appear without sufficient middle tint, the fault 
is too short exposure to light. 

So far as I am aware, we are indebted to M. Sella for the 
first idea of this process ; but, I believe, Mr. Sharp claims 
it for his friend Mr. Perry. I have not been fortunate 
enough to fall in with any description by Mr. Perry of his 
process, so in the meantime I propose to call what I have 
done experiments with, or experiments on, M. Sella^s process. 

Before concluding, do you happen to know whether there 
are any patents in force affecting this process ? 

William M*Craw. 

64 , Frederick Street^ Edinburgh, 



ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS— -CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHfl. 

Sir, — ^Many of your readers have no doubt tried the 
Alabastrine Process, and after varnishing have hardly been 
satisfied with the result ; to such the following remarks may 
not be unacceptable : — 

1st. Let the redeveloping solution stay on an hour, instead 
of ten minutes. 

2nd. Use a dUute varnish — equal parts of ordinary chloro- 
form varnish, and chloroform, for instance : the motive of 
this is to give a gloss to the shadows, while the lights are 
pure and have not that disagreeable semitransparency which 
IS the result of using a full l^xlied varnish. Tne picture can 
now very reaiUly be coloured so as to be seen nonreversed 
by — first, tinting in the usual manner ; and, secondly, pour- 
ing on and off ordinary turpentine, dry at the fire, deepen 
the tinting where required ; this has so altered the appearance 
of the deposit, that the tinting shows nearlv as plain through 
the glass as it does on the collodion side; back up with 
another fflass, pour the black varmsh on that, and the 
chromo-photograph, or whatever other name you may please 
to call it, is finished. W. G. 



EXCHANGING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — ^Among the numerous readers of the "News" 
there must be many who have been trying Fothergill*s Dry 
Process during the past summer, and some with more success 
than others ; of the successful few I have a favour to ask. 
Will any of them be kind enough to send me one or two of 
their best prints, either for inspection, and to be returned, 
or to be exchanged for'an equal number of my own ? If in 
exchange, stereograms preferred. I have been working this 
dry process with tolerable results, and should much like to see 
what success has attended the efforts of my brother amateurs. 

Inclosed you have a couple of stereograms for yourself; 
— not spoiled prints, fix)m yours truly, 

Archibald Burns. 

4, Carlton-hill, Edinburgh. 

[We do not think many of our readers will lose by the 
proposed exchange if they receive as beautiful pictures as 
Mr. Burns has sent to us. — £d.] 



sale of METHYLATED SPIRITS. 

Sir, — ^It is a curious fisct that though parliament passed 
an act for the sale of methylated spirits of wine, free of duty, 
to be available in the arts, and of practical use for various 
purposes, at a third of the price of rectified spirits of wine, 
yet no chemist in this town can sell it under a penalty of a 
hundred pounds, unless he subjects it to a second adulteration, 
by adding shellac and calling it varnish. 

Now I ask why was it methylated if it is to undergo a 
second process ? It seems druggists can purchase it them- 
selves, but are not allowed to sell it. 

How do local revenue officers thus come to have the power 
to nullify acts of parliament? Your obedient servant, 

Dublin. Aggrieved Spirit. 
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[We believe that the law onlj requires our aggrieyed friend 
to undergo a secoud adulteration, if he is to 1^ retail^ in 
quantities lees than two gallons. Methylated spirit may be 
sold as such with Impunity in larger quantities.] 



TO OBVIATE INJURIOUS EFFECT OF GUTTA PERCH A UPON 
THE SILVER BATH. 

Sir, — ^Take shellac, 4 ounces, wood naphtha, 8 ounces, 
put into a bottle ; shake up from time to time until dis- 
solved; wash the article in strong soda and water; after, 
re- wash in clean water to remove the soda ; coat the article 
either by immersion or otherwise, as may be convenient ; 
dry, and if done properly, the varnish will be found an 
efi^ectual and lasting remedy for the evil complained of, as 
gutta percha often contains small particles of iron, &c., 
from the circumstance of old gutta percha being often re- 
manufactured. F. D . . . . M. 

TO CLEAN A GLASS PLATE. 

Sir, — One of your corre^>ondents recommends old collo- 
dion as being very good for cleaning glass plates. I think 
your readers would find the following less troublesome, and 
cheaper : — 

Make a mixture of whiting and water (not strong); 
place in it the glasses to be cleaned ; let them remain for 
about 12 hours, then take out, and set to dry ; clean and 
polish, when wanted, with dry cloth or wash-leather. This 
method, although very simple, I have found to be the most 
effectual in removing grease, and in obtaining a brilh^jit 
poUsh. G. N. B. 

WHAT TO AVOID IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do not put the plate into the bath too soon after coating 
with collodion. 

If vertical lines appear on large plates after development, 
do not put the plate in the bath in the usual way, but 
reverse it, so that the top or driest part enters the silver 
solution first. 

Always keep the dark slide of the camera covered with a 
black cloth during the exposure of the plate. 

Do not be hasty in observing a change in litmus paper. 

Do not lot any silver solutions get too low in strength. 

Do not spare any trouble in cleaning glass plates ; breathing 
on them while holding them in a sloping mrection. Don't 
do this in your operating-room. 

Do not ever pour collodion without wiping the neck and 
top of the bottle. 

Do not make a pause in immersing a plate in the nitrate 
bath. 

Do not lift a plate from the bath too soon. 

Do not put away any materials dirty, as dry dirt is less 
easily moved. 

ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
Plate-cleaning Liquid. — A Subscriber wishes to know 
how the solutions for cleaning glass plates are made. "We have 
recently been making a series of experiments on this subject, 
and we think that we are now enabled to place our readers in 
possession of a receipt which, if used properly, will cause a 
failure from the employment of dirty glasses to be looked upon 
as a thin§ of the past. Place a couple of handfuls of common 
Kalt in a jug, and pour a pint of boilmg water over it. Stir for 
some time, allow to cool, and filter. Mix together equal parts of 
fine rotten-stone and tripoli, and acU about a teaspoonful of this 
mixture to every six ounces of t^ above saturated solution of 
common salt. To use it, shake the bottle well, and smear a little 
of the mixture over the plate, with the fingers or an old doth. 
Now clean it well off, bv briskly rubbing with a clean cloth, and 
give the last polish in the usual manner. The crystallisation of 
the salt, which takes place on the surface of the plate when the 
mixture is smeared over, seems to loosen the dirt from the sur- 
face in a remarkable manner, and the after friction with the 
rloth brings away all surface impurities. Care must be taken 
that no salt be le*ft on the edges of the plates, or it will decom- 
pose the silver bath. 



Toning Glass Teanspabxnciss.— a P. Q. It, after taking 
the picture in the usual way, it is washed over with very weak 
chloride of gold, a greenish tmge is obtained, which is very good 
for foliage ; by washing it over with perchloride of mercury, 
there is a more or less brown tinge given, according to the time 
it remains on ; if it be kept on a long time, it becomes whitened. 
If, instead of developing the picture with pyrogallic acid, it is 
developed with sulphate of iron, it is at first rather feeble ; but 
if that be washed over with sulphide of ammonium, it gives a 
rich brown. The ultimate xx>lour of a picture can hardly be 
told when it is wet, the colour changing very considerably wkwi 
dry. A wet picture has usually a reddish tinge, which disiq>- 
pears when dry, ^Somo kinds of varnish restore that tint, othen 
do not« 

Albukinats of Silvbb.— 0. 2>. If dilute albumen at white 
of egg be added to a weak solution of nitrate of silver, a cooh 
pound of oxide of silver with the albumen will be precipitated, 
which has been termed by chemists albuminate of sUver. It is 
a white body, sensitive to light, by the action of which it is 
changed to a brick red colour. 

ExTEMfOBB Sel d'Ob Bxm.— Oliver, 8 grains chloride of 
gold dissolved in 16 ounces of water, and 32 grains of hypo- 
sulphite of soda dissolved in 4 ounces of water ; add the solution 
of gold gradually to that of soda, agitating at each addition. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

%^ An accideni at the last moment has eompelied ms ta omit our Ltaotu m 
Colouring from this number. 

W. I^ S.— The only referenoe to Sk J. Herscbd't newly ducov«i«d raetal, 
Junoninm, will be fouod ia the '' Fhotoosapuic News," voL L p. 8& 

Orirxtalis.— To obtain a full-length portrait in your room you most om a 
lens of a Tery short focus— not more than 4 hichea. 

Highbury. — We cannot give yon a very definite answer to your qnestion— U 
is so vague ; you htd better look about, and Judge for yourself of the requi- 
sites for portability in a camera. 

Well-wiburr — ^The substance you obtained was glycyrrtiizine in a suffi- 
ciently pure state for photographic purposes. If requh^ chemically pore, 
several fortlier tedious operations will have to be perfonoed, which would 
Foquiro (Uie i^pUanccs of a well-appointed chemical Laboratory. 

K.— The question as to enlarging the pictures wlU be treated of shortly. A 
telescopic object-glass will not answer the purpose so wdl as a portrait 
combiniuioa Wet collodion is the only feasible proceaa. A camera cimabto 
of behig considerably elongated will answer all your requirements, If it be 
properly supplied with ienttcs. 

H. T. R. R.— Try to become au faU with the i^pacatafl a^d proeesaea now m 
generally in use before you attempt improvements. What you want cannot 
be yet properly managed, except by the most sUlAil operators. 

H. S. L--We are much obliged by your contribution* of ^ What to avx>ld.'* 
Try the coUodlo-albumen process instead of Fothergill's; it seems to be more 
generally Mked. 

J. Saxdkesoh. — The prints are not very vigorous, but they seem to promise 
well, being so cheaply obtained, We shall be verj' pleased to have a descrip- 
tion of your process If you will fhvour us with It. 

M. E. B.— Varnish them with gum arable, as recommended recently. 

T. H W.— 1. Put a small stop in front 2. Ocular in^>ection of a pressmv 
frame will teach you more than wo can afford space to describe. 8. Six 
months or more. 

C. S. B.— L We hope to be able toon to give further partknlaia. S. Yes; not 
so good, however, as some we have given previously. 

Ttko.— The spots are most likely due to the collodion, not the fixing solution. 
Study the lessons on oolourfag now In progreea, and tor the colours consolt 
our advertising columns. 

A. U T.— Study the lessons on colouring. 

Ax Old DAGfTSBRaormaT.— We are sorry we are unable to bdn oar 
correspondent, but having never tried the process we arc unable to give an 
opinion. The description was given correctly. 

WiLAON.— The kind of varnish yon mention is Just the one which ia wanted, 
and we shall feel greatly obliged by our correspondent fiivoarlag ua with 
the receipt 80 grains to the ounce is equal to about 6 per cent. 

G. C— Add a Oew drops of an alcoholic solution of Iodine : if that does not 
remedy it the collodion Is bad. 

Hg.— Your first query la already answered. All photogenic lights mako a 
terrible fume and smoke, and their success is verv partial 

11. L— You added too much carbonate of soda in the first places Add a Iktla 
acetic add, a drop at a time, mitil it shows an acid reaction to Utmus paper. 

Poor Tom C. — The second formula is the best ; try it with the adAlitton of 
one drop of nitric acid to VI ounces of the bath. 

N.— The lens may be a very good ono, but it la not large enough to wrzt Mm 
field of your camera. No arrangement of stops will remedy this. 

Communications declined with thanks:— H. K.— J. A S.— S. H. B.'-J. B.— 
Photo. 

The information required by the following correspondents is either such as wa 
arc unable to ^ve, or It has appeared in recent numbers of the ** Photo- 
GRArnic News: "— Hg.CL— Edwin.— W. D.— C.— Tempus.— A Frenchman. 

Ix TYPKr-E. K.-R. W.-O. W. If.-H. C. J.-JL a &-8en. Sol— a F. R 
— Gilder.- W. R. 8.— a— a T. T —Foreigner.— W. H. W.— Iodide— Ona 
ot Devon.— T. Barrett— J. T.-C. & M.-i W. 



On eooount of the immense number of fanportant letters we reoatra, wa cannot 
promise Imnwiiate anawers to queries of no general interoat 



%* All editorial oommnnicatlona ahoold be addreaaed to Mr. Ckookss, cart 
of Messrs. Fetter and Golpln, La Belle Sauvage Yard. Private letters for ^ 
Editor, if addressed to the oOoa, should be marked ''pftTata.*" 
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We bare before ib a Mi report of the proceedittg8 of the 
last meeting of the Photographic Society ; and shoaH fJeel 
TmwilHng to give it the space which might Be occupied by 
loatter wtott interestifig, wefe we not anxioos ta explain 
why the Gmmeil of thisSoeiety are denrotts of ex^rdong an 
exclusiye control orer the reports of ita proceedings. The 
buameas of the ereping was inaugurated by the annoonee- 
moDt from the Chairman that Dr. Percy had retired from 
the oflBce of Tice Premdent, and by the notice of the 
witiidrawal from the Comicil of the Right Honourable Sir 
Gecnrge Clark, Bart., and of the ordinary routine yaeancies 
in the Cotracil. Strange to say, the retirement of theee 
gentlemen from office in this Society was unaccompanied 
by any observations upon the great loss which such retire- 
ment would occasion to any scientific society, and especially 
to one like the London Photographic Society, which hais 
much need not only of the scientific ability of these eminent 
men, but of their matured judgment in influencing the 
actions 6f the Council of which they were two of the brightest 
ornaments. This silence s not prophetic of good, and the 
Chairman as the mouthpiece of the Council no doubt deemed 
it wise to pass oret the aMcnrtuBe in sdems aknoe. We 
appreciate the wisdom of the ConB<S in adopting tMscounie. 
But what are we to say of those members present who could 
hear of the retiremaat of the two gentlemen, one of wh<»n 
(Dr. Percy) was, we beHere, among the first originators of 
the Society, without an inquiry as to the ca^e of it, or 
without a single expression of regret or sympat^ for the 
cause of a retirement in which only the Society can be the 
losers? But this apathy was followed by a reaction. The 
first moving cause which aroused the ire of the Chairman, 
and at onoe upset the usually placid urbanity of his de- 
metcour, was what he appears to have consid^ed the imperti- 
nent assurance of a member who dared to questicm the right of 
the dictatorial power of the Council in noimnating for election 
those persons only whom they decide in secret conclave should 
or ought to supply the vacancies which occur in the CoimciL 
Now we have referred to the Sooiety*8 rules, and we take 
the Kberty of sajring that the qoestton was a v^y reason- 
able one, flOEid one en which at ne distant period the ttemhefs 
may have good cause to ask themselves, why they permit 
an infringement of the right of free election of their 
representatives in the Council to grow up among them. 
We cannot suppose the members of this Society are 
lesi intelligent, or less independent, than those of other 
photographic societici ; and yet, strange to say, the Council 
do not deem them competent to be entrusted with any 
real management of their own affairs. It is not, therefore, 
a matter of surprise to us, that the Chairman should have 
promoted discord by desiring, in a rather mandatory manner, 
the iaqmriBg memb^ to ^^sit down"; and sucoeasive 
repetitions of this imperious demand at once acted upon 
tiie meoUng as a tocsin of discord. The confusion which 
followed defies description. In the midst of cheers and 
hisses, the Chairman was asked when the Council intended 



to fulfil the promise made by them in May last, to submit 
a rational and sensible code of rules for their consideration, 
in lieu of the regulations now in force, under which the 
Council exercise irresponsible power. To remind the 
Council of their breach of faith was evidently unpalatable, 
and the inability on the part of the Chairman to answer 
gave rise to expressions of dis2q)probation, and hereupon loud 
cries of "Carbon," "Carbon," arose.' Then Mr. Pouncey, 
whose name has been of late rather prominently associated 
with the new process of Carbon-printing, stood forward to 
delhrer, as it was supposed, an interesting lecture, iHostrattve 
of his alleged disQOvefy. But the force of a bad example 
had its influence upon evoa Mr. Potmevf — he too had be- 
come infected with the disonto of the evening— Mid con- 
descended to impart nothing beyond an attack upon ourselves 
and Mr. Fox Talbot in particukr, and all others in general, 
who had Bot exprwe^apptev^of a proeess of which he calls 
himself the inventor ; and of whieh he can give no other 
deecriptiott than the productioii of a oertaitt nmnber of 
prints, while with an air of self-sufficiency he prodairas, 
'* these beautiful prints are produced by my process, and I 
challenge any one, even Fox Talbot, to produce a silver print 
to equal them." There was, howev», an oasiB to bo found 
in the evenrag^s entertainnient, whidi rriievei it <d its 
barromess of utility, in what fell from the lips of Mr. 
Malone. This gentleman, in some well-directed observations, 
endeavoured to place "Mr, Pouncey and his " beautiful prints^ 
in their prop^ position in the scale of photographic art. 
But Mr. Abdoae mi^ aa weH have been silent, for he 
only created additional excitement, which found vent in a 
croas fire or enfilading of the enemy, by an interpoaition of 
observations, not only remarkable for their oddity, but irri- 
tating in the extreme by their personaUty. The previous 
rashness of the Chairman brought on a vis inertm, which 
rendered him so insensible to the growing turbuknoe of the 
meeting, as to necessitate the rising of our good friend Mr. 
Vignoks to remonstrate against it. 

The previous reputation of Mr. Hardwich might have beeu 
deemed of sufficient weight to restore a tone of sober smous- 
nesa te the volatile sfarits of the meeting, bat the result 
proved ** tere was aae lade about the house." For, as ia 
witnessed in incantaMon scenes, to make up for the want of 
sense in the dialogue, resort is had to fire, flame, and smoke,, 
and colours, red, green, and blue, are profusely generated 
in an invocation to bring up the " familiar fiend " of the ope- 
rator; thissortofpantcnsima was enacted by the gentleman 
referred to, with the view to bring up the " fandHar fiend," 
but with a vain result, for the ^'fiaad" would not iqjpsar. 
In plain words, the opOTation proved a failure. " The paper 
was not so good as could be wished," and such like excuses, 
by way of palliation for the inability of the demonstrator to 
rend^ ^at dsar to the evidence of the sense (^ sight which 
his written paper has fioled to convey to ike understanding, 
inasmuch as that a barleycorn of information was lost in the 
bushel of chaflf in which it was hidden. The subject having 
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failed to restore even a half-tone to the audience, left as 
much impresedon on its hearers as the secret of Mr. Pooncey^s 
Carbon-printing process I 

We hope we have done impartial justice to this exciting 
occasion. Can our readers now wonder at the objection 
of the Council to our publishing the proceedings which 
take place at their monthly meetings ? We can now under- 
stand why the special organ of the Society is deemed the 
fitting channel through which the members who do not 
attend the meetings are to be apprised of the numerous 
exhibitions at head quarters, by a fkcile transposition of the 
whole genus of farces into genteel comedy or the more 
serious drama. 



APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 

BY MR. R. HUNT. 

Numerous experiments hare from time to time been made 
to produce photographic pictures upon box- wood blocks, of 
Bucn a character that the wood engraver would be enabled 
to work upon them. Hitherto success has not attended 
^ese efforts ; but from some examples which we have lately 
seen, there is every reason for supposing that the desired 
end will shortly be accomphshed. 

It should be understood that there is not the slightest 
difficulty in producing very perfect photc^;raphic pictures 

rn box-wood blocks. Even by a]:^ilying the nitrate or 
chloride of silver to the suriice of the wood, very satis- 
&ctory photographs could be obtained ; but the difficulty in 
this case is, that the silver salt gives a brittleness to the 
wood, and it is liable to " chip off" under the tool, hence it 
is not possible to produce fine lines. 

By coating the wood with albumen this has been avoided, 
but the wo^-engraver compldns of the presence of the 
film of albumen preventing him from working with his usual 
flicility. This objection is, however, almost entirely over- 
come by the use of collodion, the attenuated film offering 
scarcely any obstruction to the engraver's tool. All that is 
necessary is, to adopt one of the so-called dry collodion pro- 
cesses, and to obtain from a good negative on glass a positive 
copy on the block. It is important that the processes should 
be simplified as much as possible, to avoid all risk of injuring 
^e wood. It is well to coat every part of the wood, except 
the face, with a ^in layer of transparent varnish, so that 
the iodised collodion may be applied, and the face dipp 
into the solution of nitrate of silver, without the risk of 
having any absorption. Asain, in the slight fixing process 
which is necessary, no very high decree of permanence being 
required, this varnish also protects tne wood. By employing 
a somewliat sluggish collodion process, very charming pic- 
tures may be obtained, and rendered sufficiently permanent.] 
Now arise the wood-en^ver's difficulties. He has been 
trained to out along certam well-defined lines, but he does 
not understand working upon a drawing in which there are 
none of these lines, tt is, however, merely a question of 
education; the conventional system must be atMmdoned; 
and the engraver must be taught to use some judgment in 
the execution of his work. It has been proposed that prac- 
tised draughtsmen should be employed to indicate, 1^ lines 
on the photograph, where the wood should be cut. This 
would be still preserving tJie same mechMiical system which 
at present existe. Something beyond this is re<|uired ; and 
a class of engravers must be educated to work durectly from 
the photograph, without any adventitious aid. We have 
before us a representation of an amphora, photographed on 
wood, and engraved by Mr. G. R. be WiHe, of Clerken- 
well, which is in itself an admirable example of what may 
be done. This woodcut shows that no reu difficulty exists 
in the production of photographic pictures upon box-wood 
blocks, which may be cut, and from which very beauttful 
impressions may be obtained. 



The advantages of such an application are manifold. The 
truthfulness, in the first place, is one of its greatest recom- 
mendations; and for objects which have any relation to 
science, this is paramount to every other consideration. The 
rapidity of production is another advantage, since it would 
enable authors and publishers to be far more liberal in their 
illustrations than they can afford to be at present. 

At this time we have engraving advanced to a high 
degree of excellence, and we very justly admire the results ; 
but if we could at once transfer to the wood the copy of a 
negative on glass which represented some scene of sacred or 
historic interest, how much more satisfactory would it be to 
all I We know that the wood-engraver is supplied with 
photographs of machinery and other objects, which he copies 
with great labour by the pencil on wood. The same photo- 
graph on the wood should be at once available ; and instead 
of the pencil, the wood-cutter should be instructed to use 
the graver. The perfection of such reproductions, as it 
regards the relative dimensions, distances, &c., and the cor- 
rectness of all the details, would be unfailing recommenda- 
tions. We learn that the wood-engravers of Germany are 
now availing themselves of photography to a considesrable 
extent ; and we hope we shall not be long before we have to 
refer to English examples of this most Mautiful application 
to a very b^utiful art. — Art Journal, 

[We have recently succeeded in entirely overcoming all 
the difficulties which have hitherto prevented this applica- 
tion of photography from being genmlly employed ; and in 
an early number we intend giving a full description of the 
process.] 



ON AN ACTION OF LIGHT HITHERTO UN- 
KNOWN. 

BT H. NlftPCE DE ST. VICTOB. 

The following is an extract from the paper referred to, 
which was read by M. Chevreuil, the distinguished French 
Academician, at a meeting of the learned body of which he 
is a member. 

In the two previous memoirs that I have published on 
this subject, it has been seen that the light gives to certain 
bodies the property of reducing the salts of gold and silver, 
and that tnis property continues to exist in bodies kept in 
darkness during a greater or less length of time, depending 
on the nature of the insolated body and the conditions in 
which it is placed after insolation. 

The effects of which I am about to have the honour of 
informing the Academy, are similar to those referred to in 
the memoirs read on the 16th November, 1857, and the 
1st March, 1858. 

To evidence on porous bodies, organic or inorganic, the 
action of the light of which I am about to speak, it suffices, 
after insolation, to place them in presence of a sheet of 
sensitive paper prepiured with the chloride of silver, or to 
pour on it a solution of nitrate of silver. 

But, that the light may act on organic or inorganic sub- 
stances, it is necessary that they should be findy divided ; and 
that the action of the light on an inorganic substance may be 
rendered visible after its exercise by a colouring or reduction 
of the metaUic salts— such, for example, as the salts of gold 
and silver — ^it is necessary, as is already known, and as I shall 
again demonstrate, that an organic body be present, at least 
if the salt be not a chbride, an iodide, or a bromide of 
silver. 

Thus, for example, the division of matter suffices for the 
action of light to take place on the nitrate of silver and on 
the nitrate of uranium; but it does not suffice — ^for the 
colouring or reduction of nitrate of silver and nitrate of 
uranium, to reduce the salts of gold and silver. 

I prove it by the experiments I have made, and the results 
I have obtained. 

I first established the fact that the crystals of fused nitrate 
of silver were insensible to the light, if they were well crys- 
tallised and exempt from all organic matter ; and the same 
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of the crystals of nitrate of uranium and crystallised organic 
acids. 

The following are the experiments I made on the division 
of matter : — ^I poured on the freshly-broken edges of a porce- 
lain nlate (tendre or opaque), a solution of nitrate of silver 
which had been fused ; I afterwards exposed it to the sun, 
having taken the precaution to protect the part from the 
Hght by means of a screen, and to preserve the other from 
all organic matter. After an insolation of about an hour, I 
could not perceive the slightest colouring in the insolated part ; 
but the action of the light had taken place : for, when I poured 
on the edge of the plate a solution of chloride of sodium, I saw, 
after some time had elapsed in darkness, the chloride of 
silver blacken on the part of the edge of the plate which had 
been acted upon by the light ; this same part blackened very 
rapidly if the whole were exposed to diffused light. 

The results were the same if the edges of the plate were 
insolated, impregnated with chloride of sodium, and nitrate 
of silver was afterwards poured on. 

On repeating these experiments on hard and vitrified 
porcelain, the same effects were produced, only more feebly, 
because it is the same thing as if one operated on ground 
glass. 

If the edges of an opaque porcelain plate (freshly broken) 
arc impregnated with a solution of nitrate of uranium, it 
will be in vain to insolate it, if there be no trace of organic 
matter ; the salt of uranium will not reduce the salts of gold 
or silver, as it does when insolated in presence of organic 
matter : but the action of the light has taken place, for if 
one pours on the edge nitrate of silver containmg a little 
starch or gum, and afterwards a solution of sulphate of iron 
or gallic acid, a colouring will be perceived on the insolated 
part; and the same results if nitrate of silver has been 
insolated. 

To experiment with a soluble substance, the sheet of paper 
is most suitable, because it is at the same time porous and of 
an organic nature, which is indispensable for the action 
exercised by the light to be rendered evident. 

To experiment with a soluble substance, a sheet of paper 
is impregnated, and left to dry in obscurity, afterwards 
exposed to the light, taking care to mask a portion of it by 
means of an opaque screen, or to cover the whole surface 
with a photographic negative. After the insolation, it must 
be brought in presence of a substance which shall be a re- 
agent for the insolated soluble substance, and a photographic 
picture is then developed; this induces me to say now 
that one may practise photography with the substance 
nearest at hand, or render visible the action of the light on 
every species of organic or inorganic substance, provided 
that a substance be employed as a developing agent, 
capable of entering into combination with the insolated 
suDstance. 

The principal re-agents to employ for demonstrating the 
action of the light are, the salts of gold and silver, the tinc- 
tures of turnsole and curciuna, and the iodide of potassium, 
for ordinary paper of commerce sized with starch. 

In many substances acted upon by the light, the activity 
communicated manifests itself, besides, by a remarkable insolu- 
bility : they may be washed in abundance of water without 
dissolving; humidity, especially if combined with heat, 
makes them very promptly lose the activity acquired by the 
insolation, and they again become soluble. 
- It is fdt the same reason that humidity and heat astonish- 
ingly accelerate the reduction of metals under the influence 
of light. 

In a great number of cases the operations maybe reversed, 
and the same results obtained > which I propose to demon- 
strate by citing some of my experiments. 

A sheet of {Niper impregnated with a solution of chloride 
of gold, covered with a photographic negative, and insolated, 
produces an image when pa^ed in a solution of nitrate of 
uranium, of sulphate of iron, of sulphate of copper, of 
bichloride of mercury, or of salts of tin. 

Now, if one operates in an inverse manner, that is to say 



—if the paper be previously impr^nated with one of the 
salts just mentioned, and afterwarcb passed in a solution of 
chloride of gold, the result will be the same. A sheet of 
paper impregnated with a solution of nitrate of uranium, 
insolated under a photographic n^ative, passed aftorwards 
in a solution of red prussiate of potash, gives a beautiful red 
picture, which is fixed by well washing it in distUled water ; 
the light has no sensible action upon it ; l^eat or dehydration 
makes it pass to a maroon brown ; but it reaasumes its red 
colour by cooling or hydration. If it be pa^ed in a solution 
of salts of copper without washing, and afterwards exposed 
to heat, it acquires different tones, according to the greater 
or less intensity of the heat. The primitive picture still 
reduces the salts of gold or silver, and if the red proof is 
passed in a solution of bichloride of mercury, and afterwards 
m oxalic acid, a picture is obtained by the action of the 
heat, almost identical with that obtained with the nitrate of 
silver, and which continues after the cooling ; the red picture 
treated with sulphate of iron gives a blue picture. 

A sheet of paper impregnated with the red prussiate of 
potash and insolEited, will give the same blue picture, if 
passed in a solution of bichloride of mercury or acidulated 
water; this picture, formed of prussian blue, is greatly 
heightened by the action of heat, by the vapours of hydro- 
chloric and nitric acids, by a solution of oxahc acid, &c. 

On a sheet of paper impregnated with red prussiate of 
potash, pictures of different colours may be developed, either 
successively or simultaneously, bv employing suitable re- 
agents — ^the salts of silver, of cobalt, and others. 

A sheet of paper impr^ated with gallic acid and inso- 
lated, treated witn the iodide of potassium, gives a latent or 
feeble picture, which will become very vigorous if it be 
afterwards passed in the nitrate of silver. It is the reverse 
of what one does in ordinary photographic operations 

A sheet of paper impregnated with sulphate of iron and 
insolated, treated afterwanis with iodide of potassium and 
nitrate of silver, gives an analogous result. Impregnated 
wi^ gallic acid, insolated and treated with the proto-sul- 
phate of iron, the sheet of paper "will give a brown or black 
picture; the result will be the same if the operations be 
reversed. 

A sheet of paper impregnated with bichloride of mercury, 
and insolated, gives a picture with the protochloride of tin, 
soda, potassa, and the sulphide of sodium. 

A sneet of paper impregnated with the protochloride of 
tin, and insolated, gives a picture with the sulphide of 
sodium, bichloride of mercury, chloride of gold, ana nitrate 
of silver. 

A sheet of paper impregnated with chromic acid or red 
chromate of potash, and insolated imder a negative, gives, 
with the nitrate of silver, a red purple picture, formed of 
chromate of silver ; but it is the parts protected from the 
action of the light which give the picture ; that is to say, 
that the chromate of silver does not form itself with the 
chromate of potassa acted upon by the light. 

Many other metallic salts arc equally sensible to the light. 

The importance of the foregoing discoveries of M. NiSpce 
de St. Victor, may not at first strike the reader ; neverthe- 
less, it opens a field to, photography almost as extended as 
chemistry itself, inasmuch as almost all soluble chemical 
substances are rendered available in the practice of the art. 
Take a sheet of paper and impregnate it with any soluble 
substance, let it dry in a darkened room, and then insolate 
it under a negative, take it back to the dark room, and treat 
it with any of the re-agents capable of combining with the 
substance operated upon, and you will have a picture of 
almost any colour you desire ; for example, if the paper be 
impregnated with nitrate of uranium, exposed, and then 
treated with a solution of red prussiate of potash, a beautiful 
red picture will be obtained; and if this be afterwards 
treated with sulphate of iron, a fine blue picture will be 
produced ; and if other re- agents be employed instead of the 
sulphate of iron, pictures of different colours flwiy be 
obtained. 
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THE COLLOTUO-ALBUMEN PROCESS .• 

5t|i stage — Ejmofure. — As moet operatorB agree that 
the development ihonld xiot be delayed oejond two or three 
ireeka, of course it jsatteis not in what |)art of this period 
the exposure takes place. The time in this process need not 
bo measiired so exactly as with any other kind of sensitiTe 
plate or sheet, but an approximate idea only can be given. 
In summer, with' sunsmne, a stereoscopic landscape, lens 
with } inch opening, will avenge H or 2 minutes. With 
a 16 inch focus lins, and | inch opening, from 5 to 7 
minutes will be requi^te ; but in a deep wood I have had 
to expose 30 and Z5 minutes, and even wet collodion would 
have taken 10, though the son was shining brilliantly — so 
that the operator must judge for himself. If there ace dark 
nooks and patches in his picture, he must expose for them, as 
he can remedy over esqpoBure. In the next stage, which is 

6th — The development, my method differs from the 
general one. I use 



Saturated solution of gaHie aoid 
H itrate of silver, 6 craiiis... 
Glacial acetic acid, 5 dropa .. 
Pifitillcd water 



5 dropa . 
1 oz. 



§ 



dparti. 
Ipart. 



Poor water over the plate, then drain and leivol the plate, 
which i9 well done with a funnd {daoed in a rotuid hole, cut 
in an old box, or board supported at each ead. Poor upon 
it the gallic acid and ailver aotoion ; see that it covers the 
whole plate, and tbm it may be left ten minutes or there- 
abouts, when it muet again be k)oked at, and if t^ details 
are not coming ooi pour off and add 1 part gallic acid solu- 
tion, and jonejiariauver. This will ^erally give the blacks 
greater intensity^ and in time, betwuub SO minutes and one 
hoitr, the negative should be fully out ; but sometimes it 
taken much longer throu^ under-exposure. A few days 
ago, I took some views on a peculiarly dark day, which were 
tliree hours in devekming, althou^^ in the last hour I used 
an eooal mixture of the silver and gallic acid sohitions. 
Yet the whites are as transparent as thoush they had been 
exposed in summer, and developed in h2£ an hour. The 
time taken l^ development seems long, and would be ao for 
twenty pictures, but it is easy to develop three, four, or 
even a doten at onoe. I always bring out a quantity at the 
same time, so that this quantity oaSj takes the real time 
that one or two would if brouffht out singly. A good picture 
in this, as in every process, sEould have dense sky and the 
minute markings in the shade. 

I before observed that this mode of developing differed 
from that in ceneral use. My own, and many of my friends' 
opinion, is, tbi^ the above is the safest, and gives ihe best 
half tones. I have, however, known many operators who 
prefer the one more goierally used ; so I will five that as 
well, that the heffjmer may try both, and mme hu own 
choice — 



eECOKP fiEvixorcxo solution. 

1 draehm. 



Gallic acid ... 
PyrogalUc do. 
AJconol 
Glacial acetic acid 
DLstUled water 



?0 ounces. 



In a dish of this solution place the pkte, and in a few 
^minutes add a drop or two (not more) of a 40 grain solution 
of nitrate of silver to an ounce of water, and the development 
will be complete in an hour or two. Jf the blacks are not 
intense enough, or if the devdopment seems to bttxxme ata- 
tionary, add a few drop of the suver solution. 

The measure which is used for the gallic acid and alver 
should be perfectly clean ; indaed, it is the safest wa^ af 
prooeeding to wash the meaonrc, after developing, with a 
strong flohition of cyanide of potassium, and after that, wcB 
with water. Nothing reooaiis now but the 

Tth-^Flxuig and vamishing.T— Jt was the oostom with 
many to use cyanide of potaauun^ to fix the ecdlodio-aUiamttD 

Continued from page 146L 



negatives, but this I have proved to be a great mistake bjfix^ 
ing one by this salt, and another by hyposulphite of soda, and 
flompsring them. In the first place, the time it would take 
to dissolve the iodide of silver out of the '^ whites *' by 
qranide, is long enough i^ the opacity of the ^^ blacks ** to 
be mudi-^very much — ^iu^jured. Again, veij often it curk 
up the film, 80 that in drying, marEs are left like cracks in 
the glass, and freo uently it loosens the coating so that it 
leaves the glass. Hyposulphite of soda is free from all these 
faults, and if the plate is placed in a solution of I oi. of the 
latter to 6 oz. of water, from 10 to 20 minutca will suffice to 
fix it, whidi can readily be seen by the yellow colour leaving 
the unaffected parts transparent and clear. Wash gently, 
and leave the plate in water for an*hour, renewing the water 
once or twice. Waah thai, and dry by ffentle heat, when 
it must be varnished. Each maker has the way to use hia 
varnish marked upon his bottles — ^whether with heat or no. 
That which I use requires no heat, and is very good; but 
many prefer that which is applied whilst the plate is warm. 
But if the cold plate is used, it must be perfect^ dry. 

Causes of fathtrt.^'Tlm I always look upon as a neces- 
sary chapter in the description of any process, as few photo- 
graphers are chenusts, and still fewer have any teacner to 
appeal to in case of failure. The greatest reputed drawback 
to this process is blistering of da plates, t never had but 
one blister out of hundreds of pictures ; but my irienda 
occasionally have had some great disappointments from thk 
cause, and in every instance which I could thoroughly inves- 
tigate I have proved that the tdates were not dried properly 
after albumemsing the collocuon film, and almoet always 
that they were stowed away damp after the last bath. Tins 
does not show until in developing small blisters rise like bub- 
bles, and in drying leave a mark which is printed. I once, 
for a friend, developed a lot of scenes in the wildest part of 
Scotland, and none out an artist could imagine m vexation 
at seeing the most exquisite scenes I ever bdieKL, without 
anv exception, come out, and then be spoiled by bliaterslike 
bubbles rising as thickly as rain-dropfi, and spelling every 
plate. 

My belief is, that if a man will use proper ooUodion, and 
attend to this particular, he need not meet with this failure. 
Neither thick nor thin collodion is the cause — ^that I proved, 
and 8;tated my eipcriments in one of the journals ; and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is either an nnaujtieble 
collodion or the want of dryness in the nlates. 

It will be undenstood that dust, which causes spots on iht 
picture, must be guarded against>, 

Some of the advantages of this process seem to me to be— 
the keeping of the pktes, which I have atated to be on 
an avenue three we^s. I have, however, last week been 
using a lot of plates prepared in August, and kept since 
then in a tin box : the results are as clear in the lights aa ijP 
they were not a week cdd— the blacka are intense, and the 
minuteness and half-tone almost, if not Quite, as perfect 
as I ever got. Surely this says enough Jor their keeping 
qualities. 

Again, I am using the «uue silver bath which I have osod 
two years ; of course, having replenished it often with a 40 
or 50 grain solution of silver. When it becomes deeply dia- 
oolourod, as it does at times, I add a little kadin, abake up, 
leave for a few hours in the light (I find the li^^t aids it m 
clearing), then filter into the batn again. If the negative 
looks verv dirty, whra dry rub it gently with m soft silk 
handkerchief, and this will often remove this abearance, aa 
it frequently arises from a deposit which ti^es place in 
devek^ung; but this is very aeldom the case if the things 
arecl^. 

The stages of this process seem many and jntricatei buit 
aa this account jm written for^ the younger student, it must 
be remembered that I have made mem a^wrate so as not to 
be overiooked ; and I beUeva that some of thein maf be per- 
formed in Averj litUe longer time thim deaoibed. 

My ownbelief is, that the finrt^ preparation, up to ihatjne 
whenthepktesarodry, n^bep«ionnedbydayiight; bat 
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let not the banner try any experimentfi. The reason why 
I give this opmion is, that I was once preparing a lot of 
plates, when * friend of mine threw open the door, and the 
sunshine fell upon three or four before the albumen had been 
applied. These I marked as experimental, but in bringing 
out the pictures I could perceive no difference whatever 
betwixt these and others prepared in the usual manner. 

As to the results of the above process, I must refer the 
reader to the editor of this journal ; as he, Laving seen a 
few, is a less interested person than myself. 

rWe can assure owr readers that the pictures which our 
yaliied correspondent has from time to time forwarded to us 
as specimens of the collodio-albumeu process, which he has 
so intelligibly described, IPave nothing to be desired. We 
can confidently recommend the above paper to the careful 
attention of our readers. — Ed.] 



45ENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOORAPIIXC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.* 

BY MM. DAVANNE AND A. GIRABD. 

4. Sizing by Sulphuric Acid. — ^It is known that by sub- 
merging a sheet of paper in sulphuric acid diluted with half 
its weight of water for a few instants, washing it in pure 
or ammoniacal water, and then drying it, a hard and resist- 
ing substance is obtained, to which the name of parchment 
applies very well. Wo treated many papers of different 
make in this way ; but on submitting them afterwards to 
photographic preparations, we encountered serious difficul- 
ties. On coming out of the sulphuric acid bath and the 
washing-water, the paper curled in drying, and it was 
only with great difficulty that we succeeded m extending it 
on the salt bath, where it is besides necessary to submerge it ; 
on being taken from this, as well as from the silver bath, 
it dried very slowly, and its desiccation was not complete 
at the end of three hours ; finally it undergoes, under the 
action of heat, a considerable shrinking — so much so that, 
if the operator opens the printing frame in order to observe 
the progress of tne proof, the fleeting instant during which 
it is relieved from pressure is sufficient to enable it to shrink 
perceptibly, and the consequence is, that the lines are 
aoubkd ; therefore it appears to us difficult to bring this 
mode of proceeding into use. 

Spots on the Positive Paper, — These ^ts may be 
divided into two distinct classes : those visible h pnori 
offer but a trifling danger, for it is always easy for a photo- 
grapher to choose pure paper, and to preserve him- 
self from the consequences of spots of this description. 
The otliers, invisible a priori, are of more importance, not 
only because thev often attain large proportions, but also, 
and especially, because it is impossible to preserve onesdf 
from them by the most searching examination of the W>er. 
The first division contains four kinds of ^ts : — 1. Those 
opaque, of a deep brown, almost black, (nten attaining a 
mUlimctre in diameter, show themselves now on the surface, 
anon in the body of the paper. If some of these spots be 
isdatcd with great care, and calcined in the air so as to 
destroy the organic matter, they undergo no change, and 
the r^idue, which dissolves with diffic^ty in hydrochloric 
acid, answers afterwards to all the reactions of salts of iron. 
The nature of these spots is not doubtful, they are formed 
by oxide of iron ; as to their action on the proof, it is sen- 
sibly nolL After its development they appear in the same 
state as when the paper was free from all preparation. 
2. Others, n«nch more rare, show themselves of a dear blue 
colour ; their nature is easy to establish ; they arise from 
small portions of ultramarine used in giving a blue tint to 
paper. Moreover they are without any action on the 
derebpment of ibe proof. 8. Others are simply formed of 
small fragments of straw. 4. FinaUy, others, which the 
mleroeoope has brought to our knowledge, are formed of 
smril particIeB of rosin arising from the loc^decomposition of 

* Conttimeil firom p. 137. " " 



the resin soap employed in sizing. They do not, any more 
than the preceding, appear to exerdse any prejudicial 
influence on the development of the picture. 

But let us now come to the spots we have provisionally 
designated as being invisible h priori. Everybody is familiar 
with the disastrous effects they produce on proofs. There, 
in places which previously offered no sign of impurity, they 
show themselves on the ^per^ when withdrawn from the 
hyposulphite of soda bath in the form of starry spots, reach- 
ing two and sometimes three millimetres in diameter ; around 
these spots extends a white circle, or at least, one containing 
very httle colotur, often prolonged in a train of the same 
nature, which always follows the direction in which ths 
liquid ran when the paper was hung up to dry. 

The first point for us to examine was, the instant in the 
preparation when these spots were produced. We SEcer- 
tained that the silver bath had no influence in producing them, 
and that they never appeared in that bath. But if we follow 
the proof from the nitrate of silver bath, we shall see the 
phenomenon manifest itself even in darkness. Some 
points speedily blacken, and this state <^ things goes on 
mcreasing up to a certain limit. Owing to a cause yet 
unknown, the nitrate of silver, which covers the sheet 
conjointly with the chloride, decomposes, and the silver 
crystallises ; the liberated nitric acid remains around the 
spot and forms an acid *^ glory,'* which there is at first 
nothing to indicate. But when the sheet has shghtly 
blackened in darkness, the acid circle which surrounds 
the spot (which is less sensible inasmuch as the cen- 
tral crystallisatiou has deprived it of a certain quan- 
tity of silver^ does not blaicken in unison with the rest ; 
and if the blackened proof be passed on ammonia to fix 
it, the crystals remain, and all round them a sUffht circle 
is manifested, a little less coloured than the ground because 
less sensitive : if, on the contrary, it is submitted to the 
action of the hvposulphiteof soda, the salt which isdecomposed 
where the acid circle is, disensaffcs sulphurous acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which (JuirKens the already partiallv- 
discoloured circle; while at the same time, under tne 
influence of the hvdrosulphuric emanations, the crystals of 
silver sulphurise while preserving tibeir form. 

The mode in which these spots are formed once known, it 
remained to establish the cause; different experiments 
proved that they were to be sought for in the piup of the 
paper itsdf, that they were due to the presence in certain 
parts of traces of tin or copper left by t£e cannelures of the 
copper or bronze cylinders. The most certain remedy would 
be to replace them by steel cylinders ; these would certainly 
ffive metalUc traces from wear, but they would be far 
leas numerous from the greater hardness of the metal, and 
besides the traces of iron would oxidise in the salt batb, 
and the resulting oxide ci iron could not precipitate 
metallic silver. Sut a much easier and more simple method 
would be, after the refinement of the pulp, to submit it 
to a new bleaching with chlorine water, or, better still, 
a solution of hypochlorite of lime heated with a dilute acid. 




silver salt, upon ^which the light afterwards exerts its 
action. 

Influence of the Concentration of die Salt Bath.r-Wo 
have prepared with this reagent solutions of a strength 
of from one to ten per cent., and printed under the same 
negative the papers thus differently prepared ; the result was 
remarkable, ana the difference between one and two, and 
two and three, well marked. The tint of the proof, at first 
weak and red, ascended rapidly with the increase in the 
quantity of chloride, but soon went beyond the red tones to 
others oeeper, and ended ultimately in black opaque tones, 
a result which, we may safely affirm, few photographera 
would imagine. Chemical analysis soon gives the reason of 
this phenomenon, for it shows that the greater the stren^h 
of the bath, the more of soluble chloride the paper absorbs, 
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and, by coneequence, the more silver it appropriates in ita 
passage through the nitrate bath. 

Infiuence of the Duration of Contact between the Paper and 
the Salt Bath. — After dividing a sheet of paper into two 
parts, we salted the first by a simply floating on the bath, the 
seeond by a total immersion, the contact otherwise being for 
the same period in both ca£e8. No considerable difference 
was afterwards seen betweoi the pictures obtained on the 
two halves. 

To inform ourselves of the influence of the time of contact 
between the paper and the salt bath, we placed on it pieces 
of paper which we left one, five, ten, and twenty minutes. 
The proofs obtained on these pieces of paper under the same 
negative presented very slight differences ; and these were 
always uniform, that is to say, the au^enta.tion of the 
quantity of salt led to blacker and more vigorous tones. 

Indeed, the mode of using the salt bath, and the time of 
contact between it and the paper, are matter of little moment 
as regards the final result. 



Wessons on Colouring photographs. 

COLOURING POSITIVES ON GLASS — (continued.) 

To choose the Photograph, — To produce the best results, 
it is necessary that the photograph be a good one ; but all 
good photographs are not equally suitable for colouring. 
An over-«5c«ed fliat positive can never be made a good 
picture by any process ; a slightly under-exposed but other- 
wise well-managed photograph may sometimes, however, 
present a fine specimen of chiaroscura^ and be worth retain- 
ing as a good, vigorous, uncoloured picture, whilst any 
attempt to colour it with powder colours would probably 
render it heavy and muddy. A positive most suitable for 
colouring should be properly exposed, and sufficiently irelf- 
deteloped to secure purity and intensity in the lights, which 
should have a somewhat chalky surface, presentmg what is 
termed in crayon drawing a "tooth" to the colour. A 
bright metallic positive, with a surface glossy in the lights 
as well as the shadows, sometimes looks exceedingly weU as 
an uncoloured picture ; but is difficult to colour, and un- 
satisfactory when done. A photograph with dull, tawny 
lights, cannot be expected to make a brilliant-coloured pic- 
ture. The fece should be well lighted, without heavy, 
abrupt masses of shadow. It is no part of our province m 
this series of articles to speak of the operative department of 
photography, but we may remark, en passant, that the pro- 
per lighung of the model is one of the most important, and, 
at the same time, least studied and most imperfectly under- 
stood, duties of the photographer. A well-lighted picture 
makes the work of the colorist infinitely more pleasant, and 
enables him, with comparatively small trouble, to produce 

rd results. We need scarcely add that the picture should 
sharp, well-defined, and as free as possible from stains 
and spots. 

To Colour the Face. — It is well to begin the picture with 
the flesh tints. Three or four varieties of tone and depth 
will be required, which are usually distinguished by the 
manufacturers by numbering them ; but as this mode of 
nomenclature varies, we will describe the colours. In our 
practice we use four fleshes, and two or three complexions. 
s^o, 1 dark and No. 1 fair are extremely pure and delicate 
tints, suitable for the high lights of flesh, and sometimes for 
the local colour in ladies and children. The first is some- 
what of a cream colour, and the second similar, but a little 
less yellow in tone. No. 2 dark and No. 2 fair are deeper in 
tint, and are used for the local colour of the respective com- 
plexions to which they are suited. 

Before proceeding further, we may remaik that a variety 
of modes of using d^ colours have been adopted by different 
persons. Some colour on the collodion film, and leave it so ; 
others colour thus, and then finish with varnishing ; whilst 
Others varnisli first, and colour on the vamishod film. 



Neither of these plans gives the best results. The mode we 
have long followed with success, and which we recommend as 
securing the most solidity, permanence, and brilliancy, is to 
colour the picture throughout, or nearly so, on the collodion 
fihn ; then varnish and colour the entire picture again. In 
proceeding with the first colouring it must be remembered 
that the varnish will materially modify the brilliancy and 
depth of the applied tints, and that therefore they may 
possess much greater intensity than is required in the 
finished picture. 

Begin with the forehead, using a delicate creamy tint socfa 
as we have described as No, 1 flesh. A small portion of 
colour is to be taken up at the p(4nt of a camel-hair pencU, 
and applied with a light circuhur motion, commencing on the 
high fights, and softening gently into the shadows, working 
wdl up to the edges of the hair, but taking care not to touch 
it. With the same tint colour the high lights of the noee, 
cheeks, and chin. Next proceed to use the local flesh colour, 
applying it to the remaming portions of the £eu;e ; com- 
mencing as before on the prominent parts, and softening 
towards the shadows. In doing this, the outlines of the 
features must be carefully traced, avoiding the deep shadows 
of the nostrils, eyes, and lips. A small portion of colour 
must be taken up at a time, and applied with y&cj gentle 
pressure. The tyro will easily acquire a good method if he 
endeavour to fancy that the features really possess the relief 
which their light and shade indicate, and follow with his 
pencil the undulations which would then exist. Very little 
colour should be applied to the shadows and half tones — 
just sufficient to tint without in any decree obscuring them. 
The retiring shadows of the forehead may be carefully 
touched with a grey formed of carmine and green mixed to 
a cold or warm tone, as the complexion may require. The 
shadows in the socket of the eyes and those of the mouth 
may be touched with a similar colour. The shadows of the 
nostrils and of the ear may be touched with carmine, or car- 
mine and dark brown. The lips should be coloured with a 
tint prepared for the purpose, or with carmine, ts^dng care 
to preserve their exact form — avoiding the shadow between 
them. The iris of the eyes, if blue or hght grey, may be 
touched with a suitable tmt ; but if dark grey or hazel, they 
are, unless the head be on a large scale, b^t untouched. 

We may here remark that many colorists simply apply a 
uniform coating of a suitable flesh tint over lights and 
shadows, and finish by heightening the colour of ike check 
with carmine. We need scarcely add that pictures thu8 
coloured are immeasurably inferior in artistic effect to those 
in which some attempt is made to give both lights and 
shadows their appropriate tints, and thus to secure depth, 
brilliancy, and harmony. 

(To be continued,) 



|p^x)t0grup^ic C^embfrijr. 

WATER (continued). 

We are familiar with water under three conditions, as ice, 
Uquid water, and steam, and in all three conditions it is still 
the same substance, a compound of 1 equivalent of oxygen 
and 1 of hydrogen. Water augments in volume on freezing, 
and to restore it to its former condition a conaideratSe 
amount of heat is required ; hence the common remarlL, that 
it feels colder at the commencement of a thaw than during 
the frost, is to a certain extent well-founded. 

The action of heat on water is to render it aeriform ; it is 
converted into a vapour, and in this condition occupies a 
space 1,700 times greater than when a liquid. Pure water 
boiling in an open vessel always retains the same tempera- 
ture, no matter how intense the heat applied, providea the 
barometer remains at the same elevation. If, however, the 

Pressure of the column of atmospheric air on the barometer 
e diminished from any cause, and the mercury descends, 
water boiling at that moment will be kas hot tlum when the 
rising of tl^ mercury indicates increased pressure of the 
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atmospheric column; hence water boils at a considerably 
lower temperatmre on the top of Mont Blanc than at the 
.bottom of one of our deepest coal-mines. Under the same 
circumstances, however, distilled water always boils when 
the mercury in the thermometer attains the same elevation ; 
and upon this fact, together with a similar one observable in 
the freezing of water, the thermometrical scale is based. 

Water, as it is found in a state of nature, is never chemi- 
cally pure, the nature of its impurities differing according to 
the ground through which it has percolated ; these impurities 
often rendering it unfit for operations in photographic 
chemistry. The most youthful photographer knows what 
hard water is, and this hardness is caused by the presence of 
sulphate or other salts of lime ; the presence of lime it is 
easy to detect by adding a little oxalate of ammonia ; and 
the presence of sulphuric acid may be ascertained by means 
of the nitrate of barytes, acidulated with pure nitric acid. 
In the event of sulphate of lime being present, on adding the 
first test oxalate of lime la immediately precipitated ; and 
in the second case sulphate of bw^tes is precipitated, both 
substances being insoluble. 

Under certain peculiar circumstances water may deposit 
its mineral impurities; hence the formation of deposits, 
incrustations, petrifactions, and so forth. 

Pure water does not act on tincture of litmus ; nor is it 
disturbed by the addition of nitrate of silver, nitrate of 
barytes, oxalate of ammonia, lime water, or the hydrosul- 
phate of ammonia, which reagents test the presence of 
sulphates, carbonates, chlorides, lime, or metals. When 
evaporated on a glass or platinum plate it does not leave the 
slightest residue; and this is the character of distilled 
water. 

Rain water may generally be employed as a substitute for 
distilled water in photographic operations, provided it is 
is caught only after the sUites or tOes have been well washed. 
For washings common water will answer very well, especially 
if it be filtered; but for the baths containing iodide of 
potassium, nitrate of silver, and gallic acid, pure water is 
requisite ; although, in case of necessity, river water may be 
substituted even m these cases, if a few drops of nitrate of 
silver be first added, and the water then filtered with the 
view of freeing it fix)m the precipitated chloride of silver. 

Neutral Solvents. — ^Water is employed in photographv to 
dissolve different chemical agents, and to place them in a 
condition to be transferred to the paper or plate ; all bodies 
capable of dissolving without altering these chemical agents 
may be likewise employed for a similar purpose; thus in 
certain inreparations, alcohol, ether, and other liquids are 
employed. 

{To be continued.) 



AcTixoMETER (continued). — ^MM. Fave and Silbermann 
have examined the action of the solar light on a mixture of 
chlorine and hydrogen, and have employed the facts which 
they have obscorved in measuring the chemical influence of 
the different coloured rays of the spectrum. They filled 
fifty small glass tubes, placed in an upright position along 
the sides of a narrow trough — the gases being confined over 
salt water, whilst they were exposed to the solar spectrum. 
The level to which the salt solution rose in the various tubes 
under t^e infiuence of light, rendered the chemical action of 
the coloured rays evident to the eye. Fave and Silbermann 
state, that they have found the greatest action to take place 
in the morning at the line H, at noon at the line G, and in 
the evening at F. 

M; Claudet has also devised an instrument which he terms 
a photographometer, by means of which we are enabled to 
measure, not only the intenMty of the chemical rays, but 
also the relative susceptibility of the plates or chemical 
papers, wluch have been prepared according to different 



methods. The plate or paper is attached at the lower edge 
of an inclined plane, and covered with a metallic plate, 
which is perforated horizontally with a row of equi-distant 
round holes. A second disc sUdos along the inclined plane, 
in which thisre are corresponding holes of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, 
and 64 millimetres in diameter. This second plate is fixed 
in a black cloth, which moves with it, in such a manner that 
the rays of light can only impinge upon the prepare plate 
during the time which the openings of the moving plate 
occupy in passing over those in the one at rest. It is evident, 
that the ratios of the periods of operation for the adjacent 
perforations must be as 1, 2, 4, 8, &c. When a very weak 
light is employed, as in instituting a comparison between the 
solar and lunar light, it is necessary to let the moveable plate 
fall repeatedly, and to calculate the ratios of the intensities 
accordingly. If we wish to compare plates that have been 
prepared according to different methoda, they must be placed 
in juxtaposition, and two moveable plates allowed to slide 
down at the same time, as the intensity of the light varies 
every minute. M. Claudet has ascertained, by means of his 
apparatus, that pure solar light renders iodo-bromide of 
silver susceptible to the vapour of mercury in jrfiny*^ ^^ * 
second. He considers the apparatus adapted to solve the 
following questions : — What is the effect of the compound 
light, iCnd what that of the separate rays of the solar 
spectrum? What is the amount of loss m the chemical 
rays by ordinary or total reflection, or by refraction through 
lenses? What is the intensitv of the chemical rays in the 
various sources of light? What influence does the atmo- 
sphere exert upon the chemical rays? 

Professor Draper has devoted considerable time to the 
study of the chemical action of light; and more than 
twenty years ago he commenced experiments, with the 
view to invent some means for measuring the chemical 
action of light with some d^ree of exactness. His first 
essays were by noticing the decree of blackness which was 
produced on papers coated with chloride or bromide of 
silver. He suosequently described an instrument which 
was well adapted to these inquiries. This he described iu a 
paper published in the Philosophical Magazine; and it is 
from this, and other papers by the same experimentalist 
which he has communicated to that journal, that the pre- 
sent account of his researches is taken. The instrument, to 
which he has given the name of tithonometer, consists of an 
arrangement by which there may be obtained from hydro- 
chloric acid by voltaic decomposition a mixture of equal 
parts of chlorine and hydrogen. This mixture will remain 
without change in the dark, out on exposure to the rays of 
a lamp the two gases unite in proportion to the incident 
light. So great is its sensitiveness, that an electric spark 
which lasts, it is said, less than the millionth part of a 
second, affects it powerfully when at a distance, add some- 
times occasions an explosion which destroys the tithono- 
meter. Messrs. Bunsen and Roscoe have recently intro- 
duced several improvements and refinements into the 
tithonometer; and in a paper which they read before 
the Royal. Society, they have broxight forward many im- 
portant discoveries in photo-chemical science which they 
have been enabled to make by means of this instrument. 
They belong too much to the domain of abstract science for 
us to lav them in full before our readers. The apparatus 
which these physicists have contrived for this purpose is 
most ingenious ; and, although too complicated and delicate 
for any other purpose than an instrument of pure research, 
promises to bio of the highest importance in all inquiries 
into the .laws which regulate photographic phenomena. 
Messrs. Bunsen and Roscoe have obtained several remark- 
able results with their instrument ; one of them is, that the 
Sresence of a very minute (quantity of a foreign gas intro- 
uced into their E^ndard imxture of chlorine and hydrogen 
was capable of offisring great resistance to the combination 
of the gases, a small quantity of hydrogen in excess dimi- 
nished the sensitiveness by two-thu*ds, whilst a little niore 
than one per cent, of oxygen almobt entirely prevented 
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combiDation. THh^ir researches have also shawn that the 
observations of Becquerd, -which induced him to assame the 
existence of certain rays which could continue but not 
commence chemical action, may bo explained without 
havisg recourse to the hypothesis of the existence of a new 
property of light. They have also discovered a very im- 
portant law governing the chemical combination of a mix- 
ture of chlonne and hydrogen, and which it is reasonable to 
suppose equally well applies to the other cases of com- 
bination or decomposition induced by the agency of light, 
which is, that ^^ior a given amount of chemical action 
effected in the chlorine and hydrogen an equivalent quan- 
tity of liffht is absorbei.'' These experimentalists have also 
noticed that the chemical rays from various sources of h'ght 
are very different in quality, and that the chemical rays 
reflected at different times and hours not only possess quan- 
titative but also qualitative differences, similar to the 
various coloured rays of the solar spectrum ; and they con- 
clude their elaborate paper by a rcSerence to the influence 
which these qualitative differences in the chemical rays 
exert on the photo-chemical phenomena of vegetation. They 
state, ^^ that this influence must be of the grefSest importance 
is evident irom the varying effects produced in other pboto- 
chem'cal processes by differences in the solar light.^ We 
must only mention, in proof of this assertion, the'fcct well 
known to all photogn^hers, that the amount of light photo- 
metrically speaking gives no measure for the time in which 
a given photo-chemical effect is produced, and that a less 
intense morning light is always preferred for the prepara- 
tion of pictures to a bright eveniug light. 
{To bf conHnuzd.) 



WAXED PAPER PROCESS — (continued) 

Q, What is the chief advantage gained by the employment 
of waxed paper in photographic operations? 

d. The chief advantage of the waxed paper is, that it will 
keep well in hot weather. It has been urged as an objection 
to the pc^)er pnx^ that the paper will not keep a sumcient 
time after excitation to answer the purpose of travellers, who 
are compelled to carry about with them a portable tent, and 
all the neceBsary apparatus for manipulation. Such difB- 
culties are immediately overcome by the use of the waxed 
papesr process. 

Q. Are there not a variety of methods employed by pho- 
tographers in the application of the waxed paper process ? 

A, There are several different plans all founoed on the 
same principles, as in most other branches of photography. 

Q. Describe another process from that which hi^ i 
bean stated ; what is the first thing to be done ? 

J, In proceeding to detail another process the first opera- 
tion is to wax the paper on a sheet of heated iron, and to 
bo careful that the coating of wax is even and regular. 

Q, ^Vhat is the second? 

A, The second part of the operation is to immerse the 
waxed laper in a bath of iodide of potaisium. 

Q. IIow long sliould the paper be immersed? 

A. From half-an-hour to two hours. 

Q. Uow is the solution to be conipQ6c<l ? 

A, To a quantity of boiled whey is added iodide of potas- 
sium, 4 dracjims ; bromide of potassium, 60 grains ; sugar oi 
milk, 5 drachms. When the paper is removed from the 
bath, it is dried between two sheets of blotting paper. 

^. What is the third operation? 

A. Sensitising in a bath of aceto-nitrate of silver, com- 
posed of nitrate of silver, crystallised acatic acid, and pure 
water. fHae paper is floated in the bath for one or two 
minutes, washed in distilled water, dried between flat sur- 
faces, and exposed in the camera. 

Q. What is the fourth operation ? 

A, That g£ the development of the negative proof, which 



is done b^ immersing it in a solution of gallic acid; after 
which it is washed several times in pure water. 

Q. Wliat is the fifth operation ? 

A' Fixing the proof. This is accomplished by immersing, 
it in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, washing it again in 
pure water, and then drying it by the fire. 

M. oeoffrot's plan. 

Q. What is the process adopted by M. Geofiroy ? 
i4. In his experiments on the waxed paper proceas M. 
Geoffroy hit upon a new and more expeditious mode of 
conducting the operation ; it is caUed the ceroleine proceBS. 
Q. How is the operation conducted ? 

A, In the first place M. Geoffroy pices five faondred 
grammes (about eignteen ounces) of yellow or white wax in 
one litre (about a quart) of alcohol of commercial strength 
in a glass retort, and boils Ijbe alcohol until itke wax is com- 
pletely dissolved ; having previously attached a receiver to 
the retort to collect all ^e products of the distillation, he 
then pours the still fluid mixture into a glass vessel, and as 
it cools, tha myricine and cerine solidify, while the cero- 
leine remains in the alcoholic solution ; this liquid is Be- 
rated by straining it through fine linen ; and by a final 
operation it is filtered through paper in a glaas funneL 
This mixture, kept in a stoppercabottle, may be used when 
required. 

Q How does M. Greoftoy continue his process ? 

A, He dissolves five drachms of iodide of ftmmnmnm (or 
potassium) in five ounces of alcohol, together with fifteen 
grains of fluoride of potassium or ammonium. Taking a 
capsule he pours drop by drop upon fifteen grains of iocnde 
of silver as much of a solution of cyanide of potassium as is 
required to dissolve it. This dissolved iodioe of silver he 
proceeds to mix with the former solution, shaking it bniMy. 
There remains at the bottom of the bottle a thick 
deposit of all the above salts, which serve to saturate the 
alcohol with which that already saturated is succeedvely 
replaced. 

Q. Having prepared these solutions, how does M. G^dfixyy 
proceed? 

A, These two bottles being ready, when about to prepare 
negatives ho takes about six ounces of solution No. I, of 
ceroleine and alcohol, and mixes it with five drachms of 
solution Ko. 2. Filtering the mixture with care so as to 
avoid crystals, which spot the paper, he mzdces a bath in a 
porcelain dish in whidi he immerses the paper five or cix 
pieces at a time, continuing to do so lintil tho solution is 
exhausted. After being taxen out, suspended on a hook, 
and dried, these papers, which are of a very uniform rosy 
tint, are covered up from dust and kept dry. They are sen- 
sitised by nitrate of silver. The development of the image 
by gallic acid, and the fixing th» proof by the application of 
hyposulphite of soda, are acoompliahea by the cnrdinary 
method, generally £oUowing that of LeGrey, to which M. 
Greoffit>y adds fifteen or thirty grains of camphorated spirits 
of wine to one quart of a solution of gallic acid. 

Q. What arc the peculiar advantages of the plan adopted 
by M. Geoffroy? 

A, The process according to the formula of M. Ix^Grcy is 
slow and tedious when compared with that of Geofiroy; 
iiud vciy great care is necessary both in the selection and 
apj)Ucation of the materials. By Geoffroy 's plan the iodising 
and waxing of the jiapcr are effected in one simple and rapid 
operation ; the absorption is, as may be supposed, verr uni- 
form and complete, from the facility with which tdcohcd 
penetrates, and that granular appearance which is so objec- 
tionable in ordinary waxed proceeses is avoided, owing to 
the properties of the ceroleine. 

Q. Is the solution of ceroleine in alcohol ^aij made? 

^. It is, and at a cheap rate ; and the residue of stearine 
and myricine may be employed with success for waxing fixed 
proofs. 

Q. Are negative pictures taken by this process equal in 
every respect to those taken by the process of LeGrey ? 
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A' For tte tr$nqi»nm)9r €i£ iim proofe, the ii 
4)1 tik^e blafika, or tbe efevjoei^ of tbo wbiies Aod half-tintB, 
ifa^ ve equal if not niperior to tboee tajiea by ADy olixer 
proee». 

(ro itf continued.) 
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FHOTOGKATHiq SOCIETT.-^ObDiIKABY GENERAL MXfiT- 

ixo, 7^ December, 1858.^E. Ff nton in the Chair. 

Om Toeyday eyeouig last the Photographic Socie^^ held the 
aeoood monthly meting of the proeent eestdoD. Jhere wa» 
a kige attendance ot membeiB, owing, no doitbt, to the ao- 
Aonnceinent that the aubject to be diacuEBed was the ^' Car- 
bon froceBS," abotti wYatt there haa lately been eo much 
noiaeiDade. There were aereralphotcmphs exhibited xllos- 
inixwB of Tanoos expeonmento wbi(£ hare reoenUr been 
tried by photographen, and oommnnicated to the " Photo- 
graphic News. We noticed also exhibited a series of 
stereoscopic slides, executed by Hr. Bedgefield, of which we 
rtiall hare occasion to allade in a more extended notice. 
They soemed to give general satisfaction, and the remarks 
which were passed upon them fully con£u*med our own 
views. There were also some photographs exhibited, and 
we believe executed by Dr. Diamoud in Germauy— views 
of places which the novelist Mr. G. P. R. James has rendered 
fitmiliax to the readers of EDglish Action — Heidelberi^, &c. In 
the landaoipes there was a great nicety of half-tint, and the 
Mage of the trees was well rendered, although we think 
that, if the piotime had been printed a little danker, it would 
have been better. There were also some architeetiiral views 
by the same artiot, but of Uiese we cannot speak Mghlv : 
they kusk that fineness <^ detail in which Mr. r enton excels, 
while they were printed so exceedingly dark ^at the 
foliage is a mere black mass, utterly indistinguishable. 
The sites are not so hapjaly chosen as those of the land- 
scapes, and this does much to mar the beauty and interest of 
the picture. 

We would also remark that it is extremely pedantic to 
dfiBcdbe a picture in the German language. It may beoom- 
iiUmeiitary to the country from which ^e scenes were taken, i 
but we apprdiend that there are many who would be totaUv 
at a lofis to know what they were about, excent through 
the recurrence here and there of a proper Engli^ name, or 
of that of some well-known town. 

We must here again revert to an omission to which we 
called attention in STo. 11, in rej^ly to a correspondent who 
kindly cOTreoted an error into whum we fell in our notiee of 
the mt vMeiiBgi owing io the absence of any description 
being attached to some of the photographs exhibited, lliere 
wefe some views by Mr. McCraw, but of these we could 
gather no tidings, although wc presume they were specimens 
of his new ink process, with which readers of the *' Pixoro- 
atusMic Hews^ are fimiiliar. There were also some views 
rxhibited by Mr. FUiot, but what they were we are unable 
to inlonn our readers. Wc can (mly surmise that they were 
some qiecimens <^ a now mode of printing. If so, they 
lack Tigoivr and briJUianoy, being uniformly light, and com- 
pa^»4ivdly indiatinct in tone. We can only say agaij) on this 
Bubjeoi that we should be extremely glad if the secretarv 
would avail himself of our suggestion, aod app^ to eadli 
set d nhotograpbs egchibited at the vaffous meetings some- 
thing Mcn^tivjs of them, otberwiae we lose one hatf of the 
good attending the society's meetings. 

.^od now we oome to the most painful part of our 
notee. TheBn.wBreid*hibited several portraits, and a view 
cxecui^by tbeJateMr. Robert Bowlet^ he whobasl)een«> 
fiBCce«6din obtainiM Ib^ ^nl^i^ged 1^^ 
Mr. Pdame's n^imes, mentioned in No. 10 of the " Poo- 
lOORiMUC JSemaJ" The portraits we^ of Mr. Phillip, 
AJLiL, l&r. p. U. Delamotte ; And a^pno^ped piotore. They 



mroey^eedjngly well done, and bore the characteristic neat- 
ness and deamess of Mr. {iowlett's manipulation. We diall 
not soon Ibrffet his admiraWe series of photographic portraits 
of the En^^ish artists, and these were even an advance 
upon them. The architectural view was also one of the 
most beautifol things we had ever seen. It was a view of 
the " Palais de Justice, Rouen." There was such micro- 
scopic minuteness of detail, and such an admirable arrange- 
ment of li^t and shade, pervading the picture, that we were 
enable to inspect in the minutest manner the architectural 
decoration of this fine building. It no doubt will surprise 
and pain many of our readers to hear of his death. He was 
present at the last meeting of the Society, and when we had 
the i^ieasure of speaking to him he apparentlv enjoyed the 
best health. By his death photog^rapby has lost a loving 
discifdie-^^one who has done much to promote and elevate the 
art ; and had he been spared, he would no doubt have done 
nmch more to promote the cause. He was only twenty- 
seven years of age. Ibe Chairman very feelingly alluded to 
the deplorable circumstance, and passed a well-merited eulo- 
gium upon him as a photographer and a gentleman. 

We nave in our leader referred to the scene which 
followed, and will therefore only say that, after a mat 
deal of noise and confusion, Mr. Pouncey introduced 
himself to the meeting, and commenced a long 
account of his visit to Xondon on the last occa»on, 
and endeavoiu^ed, in a most heavy manner, to be facetious 
at the expense of the " Photoqrafbic News." But as 
that was scarcely palatable, he was called to order by the 
meeting, and received a sharp and well-timed rebuke from 
Mr. Malone, for indulging in personalities before a meet- 
ing of sdentilic g^tiemen. After much recrimination, 
and not very complimMttary language on the part of Mr. 
Pouncey, Mr. Malone proceeded to give an able, elaborate, 
and succinct account of the various j^oto-lithographic pro- 
cesses; after which Mr. Hardwich offered some experi- 
ments, which, by that fatality which generally attends this 
gentleman^ proceedings, were not attended with desired 
success. 

Mr. Pouncey then proceeded to ask the Society to pass 
(minions upon his own processes, to the disparagement 
of silver printing; and then, as a wind-up, he asked 
the Soci^tT, at all evevis, to pay his expenses up to London, 
which cool request, we peed hardly say, was i*eceived with 
loud lau^ter and ironical cheers. 



Maucbxst^r Pw>T0ORif hic SpoisrT. 
A MEETure of this sooieiy was held on the JLst instant, at the 
literary and Philoeophioal Societies' house, when Mr. Side^ 
botham presided. 

Mr. Mann, the Honararr Seoretary, read the annual report 
of the society for the past year, of whic^ the following is a 
oopy:-^ 

" The Committee of the Ifanchester Ph0t(^:raiAiic Society, 
in presaiting to the members the third annual rcjport, are glad 
to be able to state that the debt whic^ had been unposed upon 
them by their exhibition at the Mechanics Institution has been 
entirely discharged, and that the Treasurer's account shows a 
bolanoo in his hands of ^13 lOs. Id. 

" The meetings of the society have throughout the pa^ session 
been numerously attended ; imd mueh interesting mformation 
has been received and imparted in the conversations which 
usually follow the reading of the paper for the evening. 

" The following subjects have been brought under the notice of 
members in the form of pi4>ers :xrr'' On Colouring FhotognHPhi^ 
SUdes f(»r the Mamc Lantern,^ by Mr. Sidebotham; ''On the 
Ozymel Fiocgk/'dw Mr. Mann; ''On the Artistic Arrange- 
ments of Fhotomi^ JJandscapes," bv Mr. James Mudd ; '^ On 
the Optios ci Photography,'' 1^ the Kev. W. P. Bead; and at 
one of the meetingi vie eouacil were favoured with the attend- 
anos of }fr, Aimuii, who gave scmie vsefUl particulars as to 
the lenses of Professor Petzval, and introduced a compact 
atereosoopio camera with mwIb lens. ProfiBssor Bosooe also 
omed tit» aljtmt^^ cf 'the suaaty to the measurement of dureot 
' ' as mtiaured by Mr. OaaapbeU^B sun-dial; and Mr. 
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Dancer, to some curious marginal appearances; and Mr. 
Noton, to a variable stop contriyed by him; and Mr. Side- 
botham, to a lens cap for taking instantaneous portraits, and 
to a contrivance for carrying two or three plates in a small 
compass. 

" The society^s illustrations have not been continued, there 
appearing to be no sufficient demand for such expenditure of 
the society's funds : the council for the ensuing year will pro- 
bably devote their early attention as to their continuance or 
not, or for the purchase of published works of excellence for the 
Fociety's portfolio, or of instruments for the use of members. 
The thanks of the society are due to several members for dona- 
tions to thie society's portfolio, which has been further enriched 
by the replacement of the prints by Mr. Brauu which were 
damaged at the Art Treasures Exhibition, the new set being 
even finer than the former. The sub-committee appointed in 
November last to examine the various processes for keeping 
prepared glass plates, have reported generally in favour of the 
coUodio-albumen process. From the specimens lately exhibited 
by members, the council are glad to see that their attention 
is again called to the production of larger pictures ; at one time 
it was feared that stereoscopic photography was engrossing too 
much of their attention. 

" During the past year several subjects of the highest import- 
ance have occurred ; among these may be named M. Ni^poe de 
St. Victor's discovery of some of the latent properties of li^ht, 
and Mr. Fox Talbot s new process of Photoglyphic Engraving. 
It does not appear that many amateurs have taken up the former 
subject; but the last is one which seems destined to work a 
considerable change in the progress of photographv among the 
fine arts. In the chemical department Uranium Frinting has 
also attracted considerable attention ; and Sir J. F. "VV. Her- 
schel's discovery of the photographic properties of Junonium 
seems likely to do the same. Several new processes, or modifica- 
tions of old ones, have been announced; among these, the prin- 
cipal are Mr. Fother^'s Dry Process, and Mr. Pouncey's 
method of Printing in Carbon. 

" The art position of photography is daily becomii^g one of 
more and more importance. Private enterprise, unfetteral by 
connection with any society, has been led to establish an inde- 
pendent journal for its especial behoof. No exhibition of art- 
manufjMstures is ccHnplete without its photographic department. 
Books and newspapers are daily becoming more indebted to photo- 
graphy for illustrations. The landscape painter is often under the 
necessity of resorting to the camera for accurate information of 
details attainable l^no other means. Of portrait painting a recent 
critique says : — " Indeed portraiture haa long ceased to be a dis- 
tinctive school among us, and the recent inroads made upon its 
rewards by the wonders of photograi)hy, encourage but little 
hope for its future." It is also of increasing utility to the 
scientific man in a variety of ways ; to the chemist, as a test ; 
to the meteorologist and astronomer, as a faithful recorder ; and 
to the literary man, as an accurate oopyist. It has made itself 
useful to the anatomist and surgeon ; and to the microscopist it 
has laid open an entirely new field; whilst to the engineer and 
mechanic it has become no less indispensable. 

''It seems incumbent, then, upon all practising the art, whether 
as amateurs or professionally, to do all in their power to advance 
its progress. Every scrap of information should bo carefully 
stoi^ up, and laid open for the use of all; the greater the 
freedom with which this is done, so much more rapidly will 
photography advance to its proper place in the list of useful 
arts. It will be the duty of your council to further us as much 
as possible in this object ; and they believe that by a combina- 
tion of energy such as the society affords, much may be accom- 
plished." J ^ J 

The treasurer's accounts were then read, when the report and 
the accoimts were approved of, and adopted by the meeting. 

The president stated that Mjr. Mabley had suggested to him 
a process for printing in carbon which |)06se88ed much ingenuity, 
and might prove a matter of great. importance. Mr. Mabley 
said that he felt some diffidence in bringmg the subject before 
the society, as he had at present no satiSactbry results to show ; 
but OS he l>elieved the pr(n>osed method was correct in theory, 
he was anxious to obtajn the co-operation of his experimental 
lm>tber members. 

Having woriced at the carbon process of Mr. Pouncey, he was 
impressed with the difficulties arising from its mechaniod prin- 
ciple, he was therefore induced to look for boxob other source of 



carbon ; and as sugar is readily decomposed by sulphuric acid, 
the oxygen and hydrogen being in correct proportions for form- 
ing water, it appesred that this substance might be employed 
for the end in view. To a solution of bichromate of potass and 
gnm the sugar was therefore added, the mixture spread 
upon paper and exposed under a negative, the resulting pic- 
ture was then washed to dissolve the unaltered bichromate, 
the sugar on those parts being removed therewith, but remain- 
ing imprisoned with the reduced bichromate. The picture was 
then floated on sulphuric acid, and the decomposition of the 
remaining sugar afforded a picture in carbon, but unfortunatdy 
the tissue of the paper was completely destroyed. The president 
said that he had that day tried Mr. Mabley's meuiod, and 
thought there was much promise in it ; he statedthat if the 
paper were thoroughly dried before the application of the sul- 
phuric acid, it would not suffer, but would be converted into 
artificial parchment. Mr. Mabley said that the same principle 
of operation might be adopted for other pigments instead of 
carbon, for, by combining a salt in solution with the bichromate, 
washing it after exposure to light, and then treating it with a 
reagent, a precipitate would be formed on the altered bichro- 
mate, without the possibility of injuring the lights, as <me of 
the elements calculated to form the picture would be removed 
from them by washing before the other was applied. Mr. Dale 
remarked that he thought the theory a good one, and comment- 
ed upon the subject. The president then called the attention 
of the meeting to the important fact discovered by Mr. H. 
Young, namely, that pi(;tures could be developed in the day- 
light--the iodide of suver having been previously dissolved away 
by hyposulphite ; it was considered that this might l«Eid to very 
important results. Mr. H. Young showed a very good positive 
stereoscopic print on glass, which he had developed in daylight 
and explained how the idea first occurred to him. Mr. Dancer 
remarked that, if Mr. Young had tried to develop in the daz^ 
after dissolving off the iodide of silver, he would perhaps have 
failed, and that it had been established by experiment, that a 
picture might be developed in daylight by previously washing 
the plate in a solution of iodide of potassium. Six large and 
very beautiful sun prints from coUodio-albomen negatives were 
presented by Mr. Mabley to the society's portfolio. 

Mr. Pyne exhibited some carbon prints tsiken by Mr. Poun- 
cey, and which were considered very good — one being particu- 
larly admired. Mr. Dancer, having brought a lantern and the 
requisite apparatus, occupied the rest of the evening by exhibit- 
ing numerous transparencies taken by the members with various 
processes, most of wnich showed very beautifully on the screen ; 
and after a vote of thanks to Mr. Dancer, the proceedings 
closed. 
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SEDIMENT IN DEVELOPING COLLODIO- ALBUMEN PLATES. 

Sir, — ^A correspondent of the " Photographic News," 
vol. i. p. 118, signed "Delta,** complains of a sedimait 
staining his collodio-albumen plates when using rain instead 
of distiBed water, and for his information I b^ to state that 
neither distilled nor rain water will prevent this deposit, 
and your advice Qudgin^ a priori what course bodies pos- 
sessing gravity should tAKe) would seem, at Gist sight, to 
cure the evil. But the plate face up or face down makes 
not the slightest difference, the deposit will form placed 
either way ; indeed, I have sometimes imagined the oeposit 
to be more dense with the plate face down. The most 
effective cure is, simply to provide a fine and soft camel-hair 
pencil, or — what is better, and what I always use — a piece of 
fine and clean cotton wool ; and, during development, the 
plate must be carefully watched, and from time to time 
brushed freely and lightly with the cotton wool. 

No injury need be apprehended to the n^ative, as all 
preparations where albumen is used (being thoroughly 
coagulated) are very tough, and will b^ a good deal of 
brushing. Should the deposit, through oversight, have 
formed on the plate, the cotton should be soaked in the 
devebpinff solution, and rather vigorously used until the 
plate 18 dean, renewing the cotton when it gets dirty, as a 
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farther preventatiye to the formation of deposit. Not more 
than one drop of silver to the drachm should be used for 
developing. Peter Henderson. 

LID FOR NARROW OPENINGS. 

SiR,-^The accompanying is a description of lid for narrow 
openings, which I think Trill be found more convenient and 
compact, also less liable to open accidentally, than the 
ordinary slide, which may be used for admitting the plates 
into the camera back, or on the bottom of the dark box for 
letting them out. 

In the figure Ais the lid, theaction of which is exactly similar 
to that of an ordinary stop- cock ; it is passed through one side 
of the box, and enters partly into the opposite one as shown 










ID 





at B, and is held in its place by the pin &, passing across the 
narrow side of the box so that its side goes into the groove a 
turned on the lid. C D represent the fid shut and open. It 
may either be made of hard wood or brass; the former 
answers perfectly well unless the box be very narrow, when 
hraas may be preferred. Perhaps this may be of service to 
lomeof your leaders. J. W. Robson. 



STRUCTURELESS COLLODION. 

Sir, — In consequence of your observations in a previous 
number of the " Photographic News " on a structureless 
collodion suitable for the production of microscopic photo- 
graphs, I have been induced to ofTer a word or two on the 
subject. 

Some time ago, at the request of one of the principal 
opticians in this city, I made a number of experiments with 
a view to arriving at an easy and certain method of making 
a collodion for t^Eit purpose ; and if the very beautiful pic- 
tures which he produces may be taken as a proof of the 
success of my experiments, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the following formula. 

The pyroxyline should be made with acids of the strength 
and at the temperature recommended in my communication 
at vol. i. p. 122, but substituting papier Joseph for the 
cotton, and continuing the action for fifteen minutes. 

Pyroxyline 4 grains. 

Iodide of cadminm 2 „ . 

Iodide of ammonium 1 „ 

Bromide of ammonium i „ 

Alcohol S. G. -800 6 drachms. 

Salpbnric ether S. G. -750 2 „ 

The pyroxyline generally dissolves in a few minutes, 
without leaving a trace of insoluble matter, although I have 
occasionally found it to require a few hours ; in such cases 
placing ^e bottle in warm water will immediately effect the 
deared result. 

21, DundaS'Street^ Edinburgh, J. NicoL. 



SPOTS ON COLLODION PLATES. 

Sib, — Can any of your readers inform me of the reason 
and remedy of the following? — On taking a stereoscopic 
picture of the interior of a church or cathedral, small, 
round, opaque spots frequently occur in the first picture. 



and sometimes in the second ; on taking a secpnd picture in 
the same position, the same spots occur in the same place on 
the plate. The negatives are perfect and good in other 
respects. It does not arise from dust, or long exposure, 
because pictures of exteriors, or country scenes, taken in 
dusty situations and exposed equally long, are free from 
them. 

I would give a caution to all operators respecting the 
keeping of glass plates : never let them remain with pieces 
of newspaper between them, for, however you may clean 
the glass afterwards, you can never get rid of the grease 
which is in the printers* ink, and which is apparent on the 
plate, immediately after sensitising, in the shape of small 
and large elongated spots which, when exposed, become on 
development black opaque lines, which entirely destroy the 
beauty of the picture. W. H. W. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC PROPERTIES OF " HeNNA." 

Mr. Editor, — That important photographic chemical, 
nitrate of silver, lias long been employed in this country as 
a hair dye. In India I believe that a simple vegetable 
agent is iised for the latter purpose, and it is by no means 
an unimportant question whether it could be employed 
as an auxiliary in the photographic art. 

The Indian plant to which I allude is called *' Henna y 
The powdered leaves, when applied to the hair, produce, by 
the simple action of light, a Drown dye of any required 
degree of intensity. Under ordinary circumstances I am 
not sure that the Henna will produce the same effect in this 
country as in the sunny East — in fact, a specimen I once 
saw would not — ^but under the powerful influence of the 
]en«(, and, perhaps, in combination with other chemical 
agents. Henna would form a useful addition to the photo- 
graphic materia. Perhaps some of your Indian friends 
could enlighten us on this subject. The chemistry of the 
vegetable world, with its colouring so gorgeous and yet 
so varied — and so intimately connected with solar influence 
— ^would form a splendid field of investigation to the photo- 
graphic chemist. Sensitive Sol. 



MIXED iodides IN COLLODION. 

Sir, — In one or two communications I have observed 
that in the directions given for collodion for specific 
purposes, there has been a combination of the various 
iodides, viz., in Fothergill's process — iodide of cadmium 
and ammonium. Mv own experience discards cadmium, as 
with it there is a difficulty in getting intensity, but with 
ammonia it is all I want, bang flie more easily decomposed 
salt of the two; therefore, what benefit arises from the 
combination of cadmium ? Iodide. 

[The objection to cadmium salts is, that they tend to 
make the collodion glutinous, and there is also some difliculty 
in getting a good intensity with them. Were this not the 
case, their superior keeping qualities would make them pre- 
ferable to other less stable compounds in the manufacture of 
collodion. — ^Ed.] 

GLAZE FOR PAPER POSITIVES. 

Sir, — " Da Lucem " asks for the method of imparting a 
glaze to stereoscopic pictures. As the method has been 
found out by hard laboar and numerous experiments on ray 
part, and as it is no secret, I give it to you as follows : — ^for 
printing use paper albumenised with pure albumen and 
chloride of sodium, ammonium, &c. &c. (no water as is 
generally used), print as usual after washing and drying. 
Float the prints on a bath of dilute alcohol and water for 
three or four minutes, dry, then mount and roll them ; next 
take albumen, whirl it, let it stand for three or four hours, 
keeping free from dust, until the liquor has drained clear, 
then with a camel-hair brush (broad) varnish your print, 
taking especial care only to use the brush one way, and 
then set aside to dry. W. H. W. 
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Guiss MsmvEfl m lockets. 

SiK, — 1£ you think the following worthy a place in yoor 
columns, it is at year disposal. 

An easy method of cutting glass positives fi>r brooches, 
lockets, &c. The picture is focused the size required in the 
usual way, viz., say a plate 2^ by 2. When the picture is 
dry, lay upon its surfiEuu^ the glass of the locket or brooch, 
and mark round by the edge of the beizle (with any i^iarp 
iostramcnt), which leavo the me that the glass hais to be 
cut to ; take a diamond and cut the glass square doos by 
the edge of the mark ; then cut off the comers. Now 
tnke a pair of cutting nippers (watchmaker's), and snip off 
the edges, until you get it to the proper size. The glass re- 
quires no grinding or filing, and may be done alto^ther in 
five minutes. G. W. H. 

IN PHOTOOBAPHT REMEMBER 

That generally more rapid impresuons are to be taken in 
spring — Teaa rapid in autumn. 

That materials of dress are better as th^ reflect more 
light — e,g, silk and satin are better than velvet. 

That colourless collodion is quickest — ^when yellow, give 
more exposure — when reddish liown, more still. 

That more pyrogallic and leas acetic acid is required in 
your ne^tive devdoping formula in cold weather. 

That m landscapes i£e duller the weather or object, the 
larger the stop should be— decrease its siae as either 
brightens. 

That in washing positive nrinta, it is change of water, not 
long soaking that is required. 

That positives over-exposed are black and gloomy. 

That positives imder-exposed are white and misty. 

That negatives ovar-exposed are long in developing, and 
have no detail in shadows. 

That negatives under-expoKd are quick in developing, 
and look rSdiah. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Gelatinisiko Po8ITTTE8.~C. a. S. To the best gelatine 
add cold water, in the pnmrtion of an ounce of the latter to a 
BCTuple of the former ; place it near the fire, and, when dis- 
solved, strain it througfi muslin. Take a piece of pUite gUsa, 
wash it thoroughly, ftest with water in which common soda has 
been dissolved, and aft er war ds with desn water ; drain. When 
dry, adjust it level, and psss over it a sponge diroed iA ox-gaO, 
taking esre that every part is wetted. Before the gaH c^ies, 
pour the hot gdstiiie on the glass, assisting it with a snaaH piece 
of papor. Ahout 1( os. is reqfuisite tor a plate 12 inehes square. 
Protect it trom dvst, and leave it from half an bofir to six hours, 
accor^og to the state of the atmosphere ; the precise tiaw nugr 
he ascertained by gently laying a finger on the sur&ee, when, if 
the print of the sun remains m the dent thus made, it has set 
sufficiently. Lay the picture, fiMse downward^ on the gelatine^ 
taking care to avoid air-bubbles. Should any aocidentaHv ^- 
pear, th^ may be stroked out with the finger, applied at the 
back at the picture. Leave all some hours to harden thoroughly. 
When perfectly dry, run a pen-knife round th^ margin, and it 
will then come off the ^lass with ease, presenting a highly 
polished surface, and having the details of the drawing much 
more distinct than they were before. Pictores thus gektinised 
require to be mouBted, as they are a;E>t to curl up. Care most 
also be taken never to touch Uie polished sttlbee with a warm 
finger, as the least damp ii^ures the ^^oss. 

To KEEP ▲ Solution of Gallic Acid.— JST. JB. BisBolve 
2 ounces of gaOic acid in 8 ounces of alcohol (60^ over proof) ; 
to hasten solution, the flask may be conveniently heated by im- 
mersion in hot water; when cold, it should he filtered, mixed 
xnth half a d^rachm of glacial acetic acid, and preserved in a 
stoppered bottle for use ; so prepared, it will keep unaltered tdt 
a considerable length of time. The gaBic add is not precipitated 
from this sdntion hy the addition St water ; consequently, if rtk 
any case de^ral^ tM devekqsment of a picture may be 
with a much stronger bath tmu the one tBuaNy erapfoyed. 1^ 
obtain a solution of about the same streng^ as a sttoralei 



aqueous solution, half s drachm of the above would require to 
he added to 2 ouneca of water ; but for many imrpoaes we iHrefer 
a weaker haidi, prepared by mixing half a drachm with lOotraees 
of water. In either cas^ it wiU he fofund necessary to add solu- 
tion of nitrate of sSver in flnall qiwmtitiei as the developing 
picture seems to require it. 

MotTNTlKa PH0T00KAPH8 wrnffotTT CkxxLXSa.—An Ama- 
teur wishes for some information reapectinff mounting pboio- 
graphs on cardboard. He applies to ine back of the photograph 
a thin jMste^ made of white starch (a small portion of fma 
aan^>to being added to make it more adhesive) ; when used it is 
of about the same consistence as the starch used by humdreatm. 
The pictore li momited m ilt» osual wi^, bat m soo» m it 
beeOBMi dhqr it i« sure ta sftrM^ or eoekle as it is eaOe^ ami no 
pressure wifi make the stvlhoe kveL The eomettt used by oar 
correspondent is about the beet we know, and we should recom- 
mend aU amateurs to use it in preference to the ordinary flour 
paste. OThe codding is owing to the photograph expanding 
when damped wil^ the starch Mste ; and then, on diying, con- 
traetingand drawing the cardboard round towards it This 
can be remedied either by wdl damping the cardboard before 
pasting down the picture, and thus causmg it to expand equally 
with the pii^iure, or, better stUl, by cutting a piece of paper 
exactly the siae of the phoCognmh (and of tiie same kind of 
paper), and pasting it on the bad of the mountiag board when 
the picture u pasted on the fiM». As they dry, the cardboard 
will be pulled equally in two opposite directions^ and if wiB act 
as did the cdebrated CaptMu IrHeath under similar cirenm- 
8tanoes~the card will obey the pull of neither of them, and will 
remain perfectly ilat. 

TO COEKESFOIfDENTS. 

t. P. S.— Are yon tan t&st fbe age of th« coQodltin hai snyfLio^ to do wftb 
th« alntrcJli.r^ np of thefflin oa wnlshh^r ? We h^re frequently med cM 
Mttm kind of n ai a a g h iii wIUkibi wfwt wtpenem SBy A9 hnit yon namft 

A. A W. M.^We tfft obUged by your offer, but wo hftve already smil apac^ 
mens of tte yocewea yov nsaae^d hare glnen oar opfadons on aoma of 
tfieia pvdQr freely In iha last amaijar bati one. 

A Bnotasn.— Tha unts ara Tery good, and wc ahatt ba plaanad to Tcedv» 
more of them. 

A. B.~The collodion on paper pictnra vaa no doubt properly fixed, hat the 
opad^ of the paper deodved yon. 

E. M.— We win endetfToar to obtain tba dealrad l ii fb i u M tluM . 

J. H. E. T. — ^L We cannot give yog an idea a» to what the ipotty appearassce 
ia oanaed by nniasa you gtra as more fnforaatloiL 2. Wban a paper 
poattlre ia nrak IniineriKKt In the kypeu bath k bae a paealiar dirty, eardy 
took by tranamltted Hght, b ottb at grad oally diaappcara on stajring In the 
hypo., and gtvea place to a de H cate, vniAxm appearance, aimilaT to Irory 
--tna pictara la than fixed. S. We bnv* gtrm Mvaral rambhea tat ttomt 
numbara; that by Spbynx we bka beat When yoor plan of fixing prfiata 
ia permted, wa thaU tw ideaaed to bear from yon. 

F. 0aanL— It wm Inacrtad in the next mmibar. 

J. B.^TIie prkaa ih«n be aent. We ara UMch obUged by the emdoecd 
beantiM atereogram. Wa have forwarded a communication to yoar 



Wnn Lai»ts.->1. and 1 We hare d eaa l bed a rery good method af argtaav 
meOy in a recent number, a We know no better than the w d lu M jr poei> 
ttva dereloper auch aa we hare pr e vi ouat y deacribed. 4. MetalDc Caaniom. 
We IM flattered by yoor remarka; It ia aad ahraya wA be oar eanaat 
endearonr to deaen-e being called '* The TInaea** of the Photographle prea^ 

Oxfi or DiYov.— >We are mnoh obliged by our cofre^wndent'a anggeai loaa, 
bat we woon rather not be the ttedlnm of tranamlttosg the propoeal to 
oar ooodHppovary. Would it not be better Ibr oar rmnw^miamA to write 
to the editor hlmaelf? Thenaeof tlMoopailatJgtrea ^raia to the ploba 
ao that It wIH bold the fade. 

1. L. P. - FortlMr hifcimatta i riiaB be gf ran m aboa aa pavMe. 

Agate. — Kewman. 

A Wood Eiraauna.~In an early nnmber. 

#. 9. O.— If kept tn the bath <br more than ten mfinitei, tike plehve will be 
aoflidently ued.-'We do not like them. 

H.->We are mnch obliged by yoor kind letter ; we wB give flKther parthnt- 
lara as aeon aa poaalble: 

W. UorpKB —We shall be pleased to be cnHghtened on the ** Dark Pioceai.** 

A ScBscaxBKiL— 1. Tea, if w armq ioogfa. 1 Porcdain. 9, Tea. 

W. H. W.— If yon ara aa MilBfied wftti yoor dlKovary In At wetniBit 
ttane aayoa ate now, we will, wfth pleaamt, giro oar readeri the benefit of 
It At present we are sceptical. 

Lncaoo.— The only way to msMge, ff yon do ivot wfsh to oukie ooBiy 
alteratloaa hi yoor conMra, la to hare the dark elide aiia o g e d for glaai 
plates 8} inches sqnare, and then take two separate pictnrea of the aaae 
object at the required distance apart Add a grain bromide ot caiWnhmi to 
each oance of collodion. 

br Ttpb:— R. W.—J. C. a-C. F. B.— Tt C. J.— A Foreigner.— T. Barrett ~ 
Alktnis —One of Devon.— H. T. T.— P. H. O'a.— W. H.W.— Stereogram. 



On accoont of the Immense mnnber of important lettera we receive, we cannot 
to qneriea of no g a n a ia l hrtereat 



V An editorial oonramnicatioiia aboold be addreaaed to Mr. Cmcf<naa% an 
of Hesars. Fetter and Oalpin. LaBdIe Saovage Yard. Private letters tor the 
Iditor, If addrcaNd to the ofllea, aboold be maifced ^^prtvMe.** 
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We afe etceedingly reluctant to occupy any further por- 
tion of our Bpaca in reference to the resolution of the 
Council of the Photographic Society ; and, indeed, wo 
believed it would hare been unneceasary, for our remarks 
were bo unanswerable that the Council made no attempt to 
reply to them in its own organ. We confeae, however, that 
wo had a suspicion that one or two of the members, who felt 
that they were referred to, would seek a less direct method 
of retaliating on us, and we fear that this suspicion has 
been realised. We are sorry for tliia. Had the Council 
replied to us in an article in the Journal for which they would 
have been reeponaible, no matter how illogical the arguments 
might have been, nor how deficient soover in the graces 
of composition, the writer would, at loast, have confined 
himself to attacking the "PnoToaRApmc News," and 
would not have descended to a scurrilous personal abuse of 
its Editor^ We should not have experienced a sense of de- 
gradation in replying to the Council ; but that feeling we 
do acknowledge on the present occasion. The attack 
that has originated these remarks comes from a quarter 
so utterly obscure, that we will not give the journal 
in which it appears— that which no doubt it hoped for — ^tho 
publicity it would obtain by being quoted in our columns. 
Indeed, we should have refrained from mentioning it at 
all, and confined ourselves to carrying out our intentions of 
putting the law in force to punish the libellous attack that 
has been made upon us ; but we owe it to those gentlemen 
who honour us with their esteem, not to pass by silently 
charges which directly affect the character of the Editor of this 
Journal, and consequently it may be said in an indirect 
mamier the Journal itself. We will not enter again upon 
the question of the right of any public journal to report the 
proceedings of public bodies, we conceive that question to 
bo completely settled ; but we again affirm that we have no 
sort of ill-feeling towards the Photographic Society. We 
may not see that it is of any particular use to photographers, 
or that it has advanced the photographic art in any way, 
nor, indeed, do we believe it is in its power to do so ; but 
we think that we have shown our willingness to be of service 
to it, in giving publicity to reports of its proceedings, and 
we certainly cannot see any method of proving more 
strong'y our good-will. Unfortunately, it happens 
that the Editor of this Publication was, as all our 
readers are doubtless aware, the Secretary of the Photo- 
graphic Society ; and it appears to be the opinion of a few 
ill-dispoaed individuals, who have the means of making 
their opinions public, that because he was once in 
that position he must feel an enmity against the Society he 
formally served. He was selocted to conduct this Journal 
in consequence of his reputation as a photographer and a 
chemist ; and it would have been absurd indeed in him if, 
because he had been connected with the Photographic So- 
ciety (which connection ceased some time before this 
Publication made its appearance), he had refused to accept a 



post so honourable and influential as the editorship of the 
" PiiOTOonAPHio News." 

In conclusion we will observe that we bring no personal 
feeling of any kind into these pages. The object of our am- 
bition is to maintain our present position by preserving the 
character, which the " Photographic News " undoubtedly 
possesses, of being the best and most complete photographic 
publication in existence, a fact that we conceive to be amply 
proved by its possessing by far the largest circulation of any 
journal of the kind — a circulation established in a period 
scarcely exccoding tliree montlis. 

It is, perhaps, as well to mention, on the present occasion, 
that while the Editor fully and freely assumes the responsi- 
bility of every article published in this Joiwnal, it is not to be 
assumed that he is himself the writer of it. The " Photo- 
graphic News " possesses a large staff of contributors ; and, 
indeed, it must be obvious to all who have any knowledge 
of such matters, that it would be impossible for him to bo, 
in addition to the multifarious and responsible duties apper- 
taining to the editorship of the " PnoroaRAPHic News," 
the author of all that appears in its columns. 



TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, SEPT. 7, 1858. 

We have before us an abstract of the report of the Com- 
mission sent by the Brazilian Grovernment to Paranagua, 
to observe the total eclipse of the sun on the above date, 
and communicated to the Royal Astronomical Society by 
order of the Emperor of Brazil. It is divided into 14 sections, 
as follow : — 

1. — Historical and introductory. 

2. — Observations of timssof contact, exterior an»l interior. 

3. — Notes on the passage of tho moon over the spots and 
facuhe on the sun. 

4. — Notes on the visibility of tho moon beyond the edge 
of the sun. 

5. — On the colours of the sky, the sea, and of terrestrial 
objects during the obscuration. 

6. — On the state of tho limb of the moon, and on Baily's 
beads. 

7. — On the intensity of the light of the sun near the 
limb. 

8. — On the intensity of the atmospheric light during 
totality. 

9. — On the corona. 

10. — On tho protuberances. 

11. — ^Photographic observations. 

12. — ^Measures of the distances of the cusps. 

13. — ^Meteorological observations. 

14. — ^Effect of the eclipse on men and animals. 

The Commission left Rio about seventeen days before thd 
day of the eclipse. Four stations were selected, including a 
chief central on the country house of Dr. Reichs4^ner^ 
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the Swias Consul, on the sea shore near Paranagua. The 
weather seems to have been very unpromising, and rain to 
liave been so frequent previously to the 7th of September, 
that litUe hope was entertained of success ; but in the event 
the excellent arrangements made were not frustrated by this 
cause. Our space is too limited to ^ve an account of the 
different phenomena observed and chssified in each of the 
different sections; we will, therefore, only allude to the 
most curious appearances, and to the photographic obser- 
vations, which, we are happy to say, seem to have been very 
successful. 

4. — ^In this section several curious facts are recorded. In 
the early stage of the eclipse both M. de Mello and M. Liais 
were able to trace the contour of the moon to the distance of 
from 4' to 8' beyond the sun's limb. With one of M. Liais' 
telescopes, having an aperture of 3 inches, the image was 
observed by projection on a plate of ground glass, and the 
imafle of the moon was thus seen very distinctly, and re- 
marked to be whiter than that of the neighbouring region 
of the skv : this appearance lasted for some time ; it then 
became less marked, and at last was not distingmshable. 
Some photographs of this appearance were obtained by M. 
Liais, by the collodio-albumen dry process on glass, in 
which the effect was distinctly traced while the plates were 
still wet, on coming out of the gallic acid bath. M. Liais 
adds some remarks m explanation of the curious circum- 
stances, that both in the photographic negatives, and in 
the projected positive image, the same effect was wit- 
nessed. 

6. — ^The phenomenon of Baily's beads presented itself on 
both the disappearance and re-appearance of the sun. 

8. — Several planets and stars were seen during the 
totality, and numerical results by Rumford's photometer 
of the degrees of obscurity are added. 

9. — ^The corona appears, by the accounts of all observers, 
to have presented, on this occasion, an unusually compli- 
cated appearance. More than three independent observers 
agree in testifying to the appearance of 5 distinct brushes 
of light, reaching to an average distance of about 13' from 
the moon's limb, of the form of a cone with convex sides, 
the base, equal to two-thirds of the height, resting on the 
moon. In addition to these were two brushes of wMtc Ught 
radiating right and left, and of a thread-like texture ; and 
on the east of the moon there was an emanation of feebler 
light. The light of the corona, forming the ground on which 
these brighter portions were seen projected, was remarked 
to be exceedingly imequal and patchy, and in many places 
to present the appearance of coarse rays, crossing and inter- 
secting in all directions, but having no very definite exterior 
boundary. 

10. — Several protuberances were also seen during the 
totaUty ; but they are described as having been of a white 
colour, and only in one instance tinged with pink. At the 
commencement of totahty three protuberances were found 
on the sun's east limb ; the first two were vividly bright, 
with a black outline. On the west limb there were seen two 
others, in which a pink tint was noticeable. In a short 
time the protuberances on the east side were covered over, 
and a third one emerged on the west side (making six in 
all^. At one of the inland stations, at Campinas, the two 
pnncipal protuberances on the west limb were seen to be 
connected by a low dentelated bank of pink light, which 
was not uncovered to the observers at the central station. 
There seems to be no sort of connection between these pro- 
tuberances and the solar spots and fiaculse. 

1 1 . — ^This section is appropriated to an account of the means 
used for obtaining photographs of the disc, and of the results 
deduced. The abstract is nlent as to all particulars on this 
interesting point, and we are left in ignorance as to whether 
any of the remarkable phenomena, recorded in sections 9 
and 10, were fixed by photographic means. We are afiraid 
not, since we are informed Siat 15 photographs only were 
taken ; 9 before the totaUty, and 6 after, of which one failed 
to develop, and two others were spoiled by the instruments 



slipping. The positions of the cusps exhibited in this series 
of photographs enabled M. Liais to conclude that at the 
intended central station the centres of the two bodies passed 
within 1"*5. 



THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

My Dear Sir, — ^In compliance with your request, I 
send a few particulars of the collodio-albumen process as at 
present practised by myself and many of the members of the 
Mancliester Photographic Society. 

As you have recently published the process in the columns 
of the " Photographic News," I will not take up your 
space by giving a detailed account of the process, which 
would be, in most respects, merely repeating what you have 
alr^y written, but will make it as brief as possible ; and, 
to any one requiring further information, I shall be happy 
to give it through the medium of the " Photographic 
News." 

The plate is to be cleaned in the usual manner ; immedi- 
ately before use it should be rubbed over with a dry warm cloth, 
and then a large camel-hair brush passed over it to take off 
the lint. 

The plate may now be coated with collodion, and sensi- 
tised in the ordinary silver bath. The collodion for the 
purpose should be not too thick, and allowed to set very 
well before immersion in the bath. 

AVhen the plate has been in the bath sufficiently long, 
take it out and place it in a dish of clean rain water ; then 
wash it well under a tap, and rear up to drain ; then pour on 
a little of the prepared albumen at the upper edge ; run it 
round to each corner, and pour off ; pour on and off a seoond 
time in the same mannp ; rear up to dry on a strip of blot- 
ting paper. The albumen is prepared as follows, and will 
keep goiod for years if required. 

PREPARED ALBUMEIf. 

Albumen (white of egg) 1 ounce. 

Water } ounce. 

Liauor ammonifie 10 mioinu. 

Iodide potassium 5 grains. 

Bromide potassium 1 grain. 

Solution of iodine (5 grains to 1 oz. alcohol) 2 minims. 

Dissolve the iodide and bromide in the water ; then add the 
ammonia and iodine ; put this into a basin with the albumen ; 
beat it weU up to a froth, and allow it to stand a few hours ; 
then filter tmrough a piece of fine sponge, and put it in a 
bottle with a small piece of camphor. 

When the plate is surface dry^ hold it in front of a hot 
fire till it is quite dry and hot. Plates thus prepared may be 
stowed away in boxes, and, if kept dry, will remain good a 
long time ; if taken in proper rotation in the various opera- 
tions, no time need be lost, and twenty plates may be pre- 
pared easily in an hour. 

To render the plate sensitive, immerse it for about half a 
minute in a bath of aceto-nitrate of silver ; then remove to 
a bath of water; after which wash the plate very well with 
a stream of water. Most of the fedlures in this process aro 
occasioned by a neglect of this. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon, that thorough washing is all important. 

ACETO-NFFRATE BATH. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Nitrate of silver 40 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid 30 minims. 

The time of exposure is a matter in which every one must 
iudge for himself, according to the subject, lens, aperture, 
light, time of year, &c. It is well in all cases to expose 
sufficiently long, as an over-exposed picture can be made 
good, but an imder-exposed one cannot. There ought to 
be very few touches, either of pure white or black, in a good 
photo^ph. An under-exposed picture gives plenty of U>th. 
The picture may be developed either with gallic or pyro- 
gallic acid. I prefer the latter. 

Pyrogallic acid 2 grains "J 

1 ounce > filter. 



Water 

(rlacial acetic acid 



20 minims) 
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Nitrate of silver 
Water 



10 grains \ 
5 ounces j 



filter. 



Wet the siirfEU^ of the plate with water ; then pour on some 
of the pyr^^rallic solution, with the addition of a few drops 
of the nitrate of silver; pour the solution on and off a 
few times ; the picture appears rapidly ; and density may 
be easily ol)tainea by addmg a little more of the nitrate of 
silver, if required ; wash, and fix with hypo as usual. 

Should the film be a little liable to loosen from the plate, 
commence the developing with a weak solution of proto- 
sulphate of iron ; wa^ it off ; and then proceed wiWi the 
pyrogallic and nitrate of silver. 

Notwithstanding the publication of many modifications of 
this and other dry processes, I still think the coUodio-albumen 
surpasses all others in the certainty and beauty of its results. 

As to the certainty^ I may mention, that a member of our 
Society has often occasion to travel fifty or sixty miles to 
take lai^g^e photographs, for legal and other purposes. He 
takes his camera and a couple of collodio-aloumen plates, 
and develops on his return home ; never thinking to take the 
picture he requires in duplicate, being quite certain that his 
negatives will be exactly what he requires. 

As to the beauty of lie results, I send to-day, by rail, a 
parcel containing about a dozen photographs taken by this 
process, by as many members of our Society, and leave you 
to give your own opinion upon them. — ^Yours very truly, 

Joseph Sidebotiiam. 

[The above process comes before our readers and ourselves 
from such hign authorities, and is the result of so many 
careful comparative experiments which have been carried on 
by a committee of the Manchester Photographic Society 
since November, 1857, that comment on our jKirt would be 
quite superfluous. With respect to the prints which have 
been forwarded to us, they exceed anytmng we have ever 
seen of the dry processes. Usually, a print from a dry plate 
is characterisea by a certain luurdness and exaggerated 
intensity of contrast ] and, however skilful the operator may 
have been, unless the proper exposure and selection of evenly- 
illuminated objects luive been carefully attended to, this 
defect will be sure to make itself apparent on the finished 
print. Here, however, we have all the softness and beautiful 
gradation of half-tones which we are accustomed to look 
upon as the distinguishing characteristic of the wet collodion 
process ; and this not merely in some slight degree, but in a 
perfection which we have rarely seen attained even by wet 
collodion. The pictures are all by members of the council 
of the IVIanchester Photographic SSociety. They are each so 
perfect, that it would be invidious for us to mention the 
name of any one gentleman in particular ; but we are sure 
that we shall only echo the sentiments of the readers of the 
" Photographic News," when we offer our thanks to the 
council of this Society for having enabled us to speak so 
decidedly as to the merits of this beautiful process. We 
must also congratulate the members of the Manchester 
Photographic Society in being so far ahead of the Metro- 
polis as to have a council in which a good photographer is 
not a rara avis ; a committee capable of understanding and 
performing its duties ; and sufficient sterling common sense 
to show them, that a narrow-minded, selfi^ policy, is not 
the one best suited to advance the interests of the science of 
which they are the professed supporters. — Ed.] 



NEW PROCESS OF CHEIVnCAL ENGKAVING— 
STEEL-FACIKG ENGRAVED COPPER-PLATES. 

BY K . K O B I Q U E T . 

Photoukaphy having made such rapid strides so soon 
after its discovery, meSocrity in the art can no longer be 
tolerated. Regai^ded from the point of view of its correctness, 
the best designer cannot struggle against the expert photo- 
grapher, but in point of taste and sentiment it is quite 
another thing. Far from injuring those who can compre- 
hend nature, photography only gives them the most salutary | 



The arts of reproduction, such as engraving and 
Uthography, acted upon by this inevitable influence, seem 
to poetise themselves more and more. We have had an 
opportunity recently of observing fresh improvements applied 
to the ordinary processes of engraving by MM. Salmon and 
Garnier. 

Two methods are still pursued to execute an engraving, 
whether on copper or steel. In the first, termed copper- 
plate, the artist designs directly, by means of the burin, on 
the metallic plate the subject he desires to reproduce, and 
nothing more remains to obtain the proof than to ink the 
surface in the ordinary manner. 

In the secon4 method the plate is first covered with a 
black varnish, upon wliich the design to be produced is 
traced in red. The engraver removes, with an etching 
needle, the varnish on all those parts of the plate in red ; he 
then bites in the lines traced by means of nitric acid, to a 
greater or less depth according to circumstances. When the 
action of the acid has proceeded far enough, the plate is 
washed with abundance of water, and the remainder of the 
varnish removed with spirits of turpentine, and the plate 
remains only to bo inked. This kind of engraving is termed 
etching. 

Both these methods require great ability and considerable 
time ; there is besides the danger that the length and nature 
of the work may lead to a certain hardness in the execution, 
and detract frt>m the correctness of the reproduction. This 
danger cannot always be obviated, however great the talent 
of the artist may be. With the process of MM, Salmon and 
Gamier, no similar drawbacks are to be feared ; it is the 
design itself which, once drawn on the plate, undersoes a 
chemical modification which enables it to retain the litho- 
graphic ink and to multiply itself ad infinitum. At one 
time this reproduction is obtained in relief, at another time 
in intaglio. 

First Method — Chemical Engraving in Relief, — ^Everybody 
knows what English memorandum books are, on the paper 
of which one can write or design with a metallic pencil (zmc 
or lead) with the same facility as with a lead pencil on 
ordinary paper. In the chemical engraving in relief, it is on 
similar paper, and with a similar pencil, that the design it is 
desired to reproduce must be traced. This design is then 
exposed to the vapoius of iodine, like a daguerreotype plate, 
until the lines forming the design have lost their metallic 
lustre and acquired an orange-yellow tint, due to the 
formation of an iodide of zinc, with excess of iodine. 
This image thus surcharged with iodine is quickly applied 
upon a zinc plate perfectly cleaned, then strongly compressed 
by mean.s of a lithographic press. The iodide of zinc of the 
design abandons its excess of iodine to the metallic plate, and 
thus deposes on its surface a fiui-simile of the design itself. 
A solution composed of lithographic ink diltited in soap 
water is then poured on the plate, precisely in the same 
manner as a photographer pours on collodion, and the plate 
is then washed with plenty of water.. Wherever the plate 
remained naked the ink is washed off completelv ; but this 
is not the case with the iodised image, upon which the greasy 
ink has fixed itself perfectly. It is allowed to dry a little 
while, and a plate is thus obtained with which one can print 
proofs on paper precisely the same as with a lithographic 
stone. Wnen by the succession of proofs pulled the impres- 
sion becomes faint, a roller charged with ordinary lithographic 
ink is of course passed over the plate. Thfe relief of the 
design may even be augmented by immersing the plate in a 
water bath acidulated with sulphuric acid, which does not 
touch the greasy impression of the image, and only attacks 
the naked zinc. 

Second Process — Chemical Engraving in Intaglio.--ThQ 
image being transferred to the zinc plate exactly as in the 
preceding method, the plate is plunged, not in a bath 
of dilute sulphuric acid, but in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, through which a galvanic current is passed, the zinc 
plate serving as the negative pole, ijvidently the Qopper 
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held in scdutioii in t^ now bath will deposit itself on the 
metallic parts of tho plate, and form successive layers of 
copper upon it, while the pwrts of the plate protected by the 
design wUl remain unaltered. After this action has continued 
a sufficient length of time the plat« is taken from the bath 
and washed with water. K the operation has been well 
managed a design will be seen which ¥rill have the appearance 
of being engraved on copper, and which may be cmi>loyed in 
printing on paper in the usuid manner. 

MM. Gamier and Salmon soon saw that by this system 
their plates were everlasting, for when the surface of copper 
was worn by prolonged printing, it was only necessary to 
plunge it anew into the galvanic bath to replace the 
vanished copper. By reasoning further, they had the happy 
idea of seeking to protect the plates of ordinary engravings, 
and they have fortunately succeeded, not by forming on 
their surface a galvanic deposit of copper, but by covering 
them, by means of the pile, with a layer of iron. It is this 
process to which they have given the name of " steel-facing 
engraved copper-plates,'^'' This metallic "varnish" protects 
the work of the engraver, and alone undergoes the wear and 
tear involved in printing. As it can be renewed as often as 
necessary, the last proofe are as satisfactory as the first. To 
those who may be sceptical we shall content ourselves with 
replying, that they have not feared to submit to the steeUng 
bath the plates of Heuriquel-Dupont, Mercury, Calametta, 
IJeaiigrand, Alexandre Jazet, and others. 

Not content with these perfections of the old process of 
engraving, MM. Salmon and Garnierdesired to vanquish pho- 
tography on its own ground, and this is the course they took. 

Direct observation had taught our indefatigable inquirers 
that a mixture of bichromate of ammonia and cane sugar, 
dissolved either in water or alcohol, and spread over a siuface 
— whether of metal, glass, or paper — fonned a kind of varnish 
highly hygrometric so long as it remained in darkness, and 
drying rapidly when it has been exposed for a certain time to 
the light. "Without troubling themselves to inquire what was 
the chemical reaction under the influence of the solar rays, 
MM. Salmon and Gamier saw in this precise and simple 
fact an arm capable of overthrowing the processes employed 
by photographers in the printing of their positive proofs. 
These processes have been described so many times that it is 
not necessary we should recur to them. Let us content our- 
selves with describing the new method we are considering, 
and let us suppose that it is a question of producing on glass 
a picture intended to be viewed by transmitted Hght. To 
commence this, a liquid must be prepared, in a chemically 
dark pkice, which is composed of a solution containing ten 
parts of sugar-candy and two parts of bichromate of 
ammonia in five parts of water, which is further diluted 
with five parts of absolute alcohol, and filtered through 
paper. This hquid is poured on glass in the same manner 
as collodion, ana dried over a spirit lamp, giving to Hie plate 
a continuous rotatory motion, precisely as in the photo- 
graphic albumenising process. An albumen positive proof 
is appUed on this glass, and the whole fixed m a printing 
frame and then exposed to the light during a space 
of time varying from one to ten minutes. The solar rays 
pass freely through the transparent parts of the picture, 
serving as a negative, and dry, in these parts, the 
bichromate of ammonia varnish ; while the varnish under 
the black parts is completely protected from the action of the 
light, and entirely preserves its hygrometric virtue. The 
half-tones undergo, as will be readily understood, an action 
intermediate between the preceding. 

When the time of exposure to the light has been sufficiently 
prolonged, and this can be taught by exx)erience alone, the 
frame is removed to the dark room, and the plate prepared 
with the bichromate dried again very gently, and the surface 
brushed rapidly over. with a badger-hair pencil dipped in 
perfectly dried charcoal powder. This powder attaches 
itself to all the parts remaining humid ; ana as its adherence 
is as much the more strong as the drying action of the light 
has been more vivid, it results that the blacks of this new 



design correspond to the blacks of the negative — liiat is to 
say, the parts where the light has not been able to traverse. 
Everywhere, on the contrary, where the solar rays have been 
able to act freely, the sdrface will be dried, and it will bo 
impossible for ^e smallest particle of the powder to adhere. 
Finally, in the half-tones an eifect will be produced wliich 
holds a middle place between the whites and blacks. In a 
word, the picture will be reproduced exactly as it shall 
have been ^ven, and as often as may be desired. To 
give it all me fixedness desirable, it will suffice to wash it 
with alcohol and varnish it. Transparent proofs will thus 
be obtained of great beauty and sh^pness, which rival the 
most satisfactory proofe on albumen. The future reserved 
for this process may be imagined when one reflects that in 
this way every species of design, of engraving or lithography 
on paper, may be produced by it, on tlie simple condition of 
rendering it transparent by a varnish, or by prolonging 
the exposure to the light sufficiently. This is not all, for 
any powder, no matter what, may be used to replace tlie 
carbon, provided it be insoluble in water and perfectly dry. 
One may, therefore, produce designs of different coburs, or, 
otherwise, use enamel powder to obtain proofs on glass, 
which, passed through the fire of a porcelain kiln, will become 
veritable stained glass. If, instead of executing the design 
in enamel powder on glass, it is applied to tho porceLuii 
biscuit, it will bo easy to fix ifc by fire, and a new branch 
will thus be created in the ceramic art. 

By modifying a little the proportions of sugar and bichro- 
mate contained in the sensitive liquid, and using slightly 
albumenous water as a solvent instead of the alcohol, it will 
be possible to operate on paper as well as on glass ; and 
proofs may thus be obtainetl imitating, in a wonderfid 
manner of the finest engravhigs or lithographs. 

Let us now suppose that a man has in hand a photograph 
taken either on glass or paper, and that he desires to trans- 
fer it to a zinc plate to obtain a real chemical engraving 
either in reUef or in intaglio : nothing will be more easy 
after what we have said, and he will have resolved the pro- 
blem of seizing nature by means of photography, and of 
multiplying the proofe ad infinitum by means of engraving. 
Suppose, for example, that a photographer has been suffi- 
ciently clever to obtain on paper a clear picture of a horse- 
man at full gallop, or a vessel under full sail, and that it is 
a question of transferring tiiis image to a zinc pLitc. First 
of all the jjhotographic proof must be rendered transparent, 
by being impregnated with a turpentine varnish, then it 
must be applied on a sheet of pajwir prepared with the 
bichromate in a room feebly illuminated with artificial 
hght, and the two exposed to the action of the solar rays 
for about ten minutes. This time having elapsed, they 
must be taken again to the dark room, the photograph 
taken off, and the prepared sheet breathed on lightly. 
Instead of producing the imago with the charcoal powder, a 
pencil dipped in finely pulverised zinc or iron must be moved 
about on its surface, and the details of the photograph which 
served as a negative will speedily make their appearance. 
The metallic picture thus obtained on paper is exposed to 
the vapours of iodine, and then transferred to the zinc plate in 
the manner described above. The remainder of the process 
is also described above. 

Such are the principal improvements which we have been 
allowed to inspect, and which appear to us calculated to 
introduce great modifications, not only in the domain of en- 
graving and photography, but also in the ceramic arts. Let 
us hope that MM. Salmon and Gramier, after discovering 
processes as ingenious as easy to carry out, will succeed, as 
they propose, in applying them on the large scale. 



Thb business world at Vienna has been thrown into a state 
of alarm by the discovery that a number of photographic forge- 
ries of bank notes are in circulation. Hundred-florin notes of 
the Vienna Bank have been reproduced with such perfection, 
that it requires an experienced eye to distinguish the forged 
from the genuine notes. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN IMAGE AFTER FIXING. 

Towards the dose of the proceedings of the Manchester 
Photographic Society, which we reported in our hist 
number, p. 166, Mr. Sidcbotham, the presitlent, called 
attention to an important fiict which had lately been dis- 
covered by Mr. II. Young, namely, that pictures could be 
developed in the dayh'ght, the iodide of silver having pre- 
viously been removed. The great importance of sucn a 
discovery both in a theoretical and practical point of view 
impressed itself so strongly upon us, that we at once wrote 
to ;Mr. Sidebothara, requesting that he would place our 
readers in possession of the results of some experiments 
which he had informed us were in progress. Our request 
has been responded to in the most courteous manner, and 
wc have great pleasure in laying before our readers the 
following letter. The plate mentioned therein is most 
remarkable, considering the way in which it has been pro- 
duced ; the effect is that of a efightly over-exposed picture 
on coUodio-albumen ; the light parts are very pure, and the 
half-tones are well rendered. There is, however, a want of 
densitv in the dark shades, which, instead of being opaque, 
have that peculiar greenish yellow appearance which is the 
characteristic of over exposure. Viewed as an illustration 
of a fact which bids fair to subvert all our preconceived 
theories on the sulyect, this is one of the most extraordinary 
pictures we have ever seen. 

*^ Manchester^ DcccmlcrWh, 1858. 

"Dear Sir, — ^In compliance with your request, I send you 
an account of some experiments on the curious fact brought 
before our l^t meeting by Mr. II. Young, that a seiisi- 
tive plate may be impressed with an image, the iodide of 
silver then removed, and the image developed in daylight. 
A coUodio-albumen plate was sensitised and exposed the 
usual time, then put into a dish of hypo, and well washed, 
all traces of the iodide of silver having disappeared ; it was 
then taken into a light room and reared up to dry in the 
window. I carefully examined the plate under the micro- 
scope, but could detect no trace of alteration in the film 
where the latent image was. Three days afterwards I 
developed the image with the ordinary pyrogallic and silver 
soUution in a dark room. I send you the identical plate ; 
you will perceive that the image is composed of different 
shades, varying from yellow to orange brown. This experi- 
ment I have several times repeated Avith a like result, except 
that the plates were only kept one day before develop- 
ment. 

" With plates prepai-ed with collodion merely, or preserved 
with syrujj, I could obtain no image ; nor with plates cleared 
from the iodide with cyanide of potassium. AVith plates 
prepared by the collodio-albumen process, and by that of 
Mr. FotherffiU, the resulta were precisely the same. 

" When the film liad loosened from the plate, it was impos- 
sible to wash the hypo, out, and the image was spoiled by 
it, and made uneven ; but when the film was firmly attached 
the image was clear, and the lights brilliant. It is needless 
to say that the above experiments prove very little, but that 
little is of great interest, and may lead to important modi- 
fications in our photographic processes. Yours very 
tnily, " Joseph Sidedotiiam." 



PHOTOGLYPHY. 

Tub readers of the " Puotogbaphic News" have 
already had an opportunity of seeing the last discovery of 
Mr. t ox Talbot, and we have now to announce that a still 
greater advance has been made by that gentleman. We 
have been favoured with some new pictures, which are 
indeed a great step in advance of those which our readers 
have already seen. 

A view from "Mimich, Bavaria," is an exceedingly 
beautiful and elaborate picture, and' one in which there is 
more half-tone than we have yet seen in any of Mr. Talbot's 



productions. A view of ^^ Notre Dame, Paris," is remark- 
able for the softness which pervades the piece, and for the 
very deUcate manner in which the shadows are rendered. 
There are a number of other pictures more or lees different 
in character, but all bearing the decided mark of progresi?. 
An architectural view entitled " The Schools, Oxford " is 
even more bcautifnl than any of the preceding. . In it thero 
is absolutely all the half-tone wliich the most fastidious 
critic could desire. If we may judge of future success by 
the progress which has been accomplished with, the lafit 
few pictures, we may with safety predict that Mr. Talbot 
will soon obtain by photoglyphy alone that which many 
think is only to be obtained by the help of the engraver. 
Wo are the more convinced of the truth of this from thu 
fact, that we liave now before us some of the specimens 
executed by Air, Talbot in 1813, and the progress from that 
time to the present is indeed marvellous. Instead of the 
airy and sketchy pictures then produced, we have now 
almost perfect engravings. 



€nixtnl "^oiim. 



Stereographlc Pictures — English and Welsh Sccncrtj. Illus- 
trated by William RubSELL Sedgefieli>. 

We have been favoured with some specimens of the above- 
named stereographic pictures, which we are happy to say 
cannot be concluded in the category of " Questionable 
Subjects." Photo^phy — and especially stereographic pho- 
tography — is here m its legitimate sphere, and m its proper 
appUcation. The views are instructive and entertainiu<r, 
while, at the same time, there are around them associations 
of a pleasant chamctcr. We scarcely know which to admire 
most, the landscapes or architectural pictures, because they 
are both the best m their respective departments. The care 
with which they are printed, the clearness of the negatives, 
the nicety of tint, the beauty of the half-tone, and the happy 
selection of sites, are all chiuracteristics of these stereograplis. 
" The Tubular and Suspension Bridges at Conway, from tho 
Castle," is a most interesting view of this gigantic piece of 
engineering — one of the boasts of the nineteenth century — 
which is here given with a striking reality. " The Suspen- 
sion Bridge '' is rendered with all the delicacy of fine wire- 
work in this small picture, while the land beyond the bridges 
forms a good background. Glen Llcflr, so well known 
tlirough the large pictures of Mr. Fenton, is equally 
clearly given in the stereoscope. The boulders, which 
jut out in the bed of the river, are seen to great 
effect. "Pont Aberglaslyn, North Wales," is a charming 
little mor<jeau of scenery. The rendering of the foUage 
and the background scenery is extremely interesting; 
while, almost secluded, we catch a glimpse of the rustic 
bridge, which materially adds to the general effect. The 
indentations which floods have caused in tho banks of tho 
river are so regular, that they almost call to mind a theatrical 
scene from the Brush of Beverly. Of all the spots about 
Pont Aberglaslyn, tho view selected by Mr. Sedgefield for 
this picture is, we think, the best. But the most 
wonderful of all the views is " The Summit of Snowdon " — 
not a view from the lowlands, when that king of mountains 
happens to be clear of the almost perpetual mist which 
envelopes him, but a view taken not far from tho top — 
showing, in great r«ility, the dangerous height to which 
the photographer has attained. On the top wc are enabled 
to see figures standing near tho erection which crowns 
the summit of this lofty peak — ^tho figures, no doubt, 
of some adventurous spirits who have accompanied Mr. 
Sedgefield on his photographic tour. This scene is, to 
us, a striking instance of the great applications to which 
photography may be put. The view is one of which almost 
everybody has heard, but which very few have ever seen, 
except in the fanciful sketches of tourists, or in the still 
more crude attempts of elementary geographic illustrations : 
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we have given our readers an opportunity, in the pages of 
the " Photographic News," of seeing some of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the photographer abroad, both in 
India and Algeria ; out here we have some of the difficul- 
ties of our own land more forcibly depicted by the camera 
than they could be by the pen. The kst landscape view 
that we will mention is of a place with which every- 
body who has ever had a drawing lesson will bo ac- 
quainted. Who has not heard of the numberless 
prizes which have been gained for views of "Tintem 
Abbey," by all kinds of light, fix)m early dawn to brilliant 
moonlight ? The position from which this view is taken is 
from the Chapel Hill, so that the Abbey lies at the foot of 
the hill ; and directly facing is another hill, which is covered 
with trees, the most remarkable feature of which is the nice 
gradation of tint which marks the distant perspective. The 
details of the Abbey are admirably given. Altogether the 
picture is an extremely pleasant one. Many of these scenes 
forcibly recall to our minds a series of admirable views which 
were taken in Ireland some time ago, and published by the 
London Stereoscopic Company. The architectural subjects 
are remarkable for the delicacy with which detail is ren- 
dered, the more so as all the views before us are interiors. 
Every photographer who has attempted in-door photography 
in any of our ecclesiastical buildings in this country 
knows, that the " dim religious light," about which poets 
sinff, is anything but favourable to the photographic art, 
whue the too glowing light is quite as objectionable. *' The 
Interior of Exeter Cathedral, with the Minstrels' Gallery," 
is a nice picture ; and the shadows, so difficult to catch 
in such a way as to balance the colour of the picture, 
are well given. The same remarks apply to the view of 
"The Transepts, Salisbury Cathedral;" while in this picture 
there is an absence of a defect which we have frequently 
seen in other views of transepts, viz., the strong light which 
shines in through the window, and causes an unpleasant 
glare to pervade the picture. " Bishop Fox's Chantry 
Chapel, Winchester Cathedral," is a carefully executed 
picture, and shows, with great minuteness, the elaborate 
architecture of this noble pile. "The Choir and Altar 
Screen, Winchester Cathedral," is about one of the finest. 
It strongly reminds one of David Roberts' delightful 
interiors; all that it lacks is colour, to make it a 
picture by Mr. Roberts. 



Wessons 0n Colouring pbotograpb. 

COLOURING POSITIVES ON GLASS — (continued.) 
Colouring the Ilair^ ^r. — Where the colour of the hair 
is black or gray, the tone of the collodion positive is gene- 
rally sufficiently near to that of nature, and may, therefore, 
be left imtouched. In all varieties of brown hair, and espe- 
cially flaxen, golden, auburn, or red hair, colour is abso- 
lutely necessary to correct portraiture. Dark brown hair 
may generally, with advantage, be left until the second 
colounng, as dark browns are amongst the colours which are 
generally removed by the appUcation of varnish ; but of that 
hereafter. All the varieties of light hair are, however, best 
coloured before varnishing. It is somewhat difficult to 
specify the tints to be used, as some modifications will be 
found necessary in almost every case. All the various tints 
of yellow and light brown, either alone or in combination, 
will at times be required, and in all cases much more inten- 
sity and brilliancy than appear natural must be obtained in 
the first colouring. One example will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the principle on which this must be done. Suppose 
the picture in the hands of the colorist to be that of a lady 
-with bright golden tresses: select a bright orange tint — 
the colour laMled " horizon " will answer best — and apply 
it to the lights and half-tones only^ avoiding the aeep 
sliadows. This done, you will, if a tyro, be probably 
appalled by the most fiery-looking head of liair you have 
(*vor soon. Keverthelew, for the present leave it so ; for 



after varnishing, this fienr hue will have softened into a 
sunny, but by no means glaring or unnatural, golden yellow. 
The same principle must be applied throughout in all varie- 
ties of light h^. For flaxen hair use a %ht yellow, either 
alone or in combination with *^ horizon." For hgfat brown, 
use a suitable brown, either alone or in combination with 
' ' horizon." By applying the colour with excess of brilliancy 
at first, and aUowing for the modification produced by 
varnishing, a much softer effect is produced, and one in 
which the characteristic texture, &c., of the hair is much 
better preserved, than if much were left to be done in the 
second colounng. 

We have said that cobur is to be applied to the lights and 
half-tones of the hair only, avoiding the deep shadows. All 
deep shadows should be transparent ;* and m the hair espe- 
cially, the peculiar form of the locks, the texture, &c., would 
be speedily lost if this point were neglected.. In speaking 
of the deep shadows of a positive, we may as well here make 
a remark on the mode by which they are generally obtained 
in glass pictures. A coating of some black varnish is usually 
applied to the reverse side of the plate to produce the 
shadoAv^. This is rarely the best method for coloured pic- 
tures. It is quite true that all shadow is a departure mm. 
colour, and, in*uncoloured pictures, black is a very suitable 
shadow ; but it has generally a cold, inharmonious effect in 
a coloured picture. We prefer, for this purpose, a backing 
of deep maroon velvet, wnich warms the shadows, and har- 
monises with the greatest number of tints used in portraiture, 
giving generally an especially suitable shadow -colour for the 
hair. 

The Neck^ Bosom^ Hands, ^'C. — The neck, the bosom (if 
it be uncovered), and in most cases the hands, should be 
coloured with the No. 1 flesh. K a direct vertical light have 
been used in producing the picture, the heavy shadow of the 
chin often darkens tne neck ; this should, if possible, be 
avoided, as it is at once unpleaaing and unnatural. The 
shadows of the neck and bosom should be cool, and the gra- 
dations as soft and delicate as possible ; those of the hand 
and arm may be touched with carmine, with which the divi- 
sions of the flngi^ may be traced. 

Draperies, — -The mode of colouring draperies varies with 
the fabric ; in good photographs they are often, especially 
dark draperies, best left uucoloured. The characteristic 
texture of most fabrics is generally rendered in photography 
with such beautiful exactness, that in many cases cok)uring 
can only mar them. In all cases where colouring is 
attempted, it is especially important to endeavour to pre- 
serve the peculiar texture, folds, &c. as rendered in the pho- 
tograph. Here, as in the hair, the lights and half-tones 
only must be touched, avoiding the deep shadows. In 
colouring silks, the chief point is to keep the shadows clear 
and transparent, and the high lights brilliant, generally 
using for this purpose a tint a little lighter than the local 
colour. In lignt silk draperies a good effect is often pro- 
duced by the use of two tints ; in this case it must be re- 
membered that where the lights are cool the shadows must 
be warm : thus, in a pale blue " shot " with orange, the 
lights will be blue and the shadows orange; in a green 
*' shot " with any tint of red, the lights will be green and 
the shadows red ; and so in similar cases. As a general 
principle in painting, especially in portraiture, the use of all 
positive colours should be avoided. The photographic 
colorist using powder colours is rarely in mudi danger of 
violating this rule, as the various half-tones of the photo- 
graph to which he applies the colour, have much the same 
effect, in modifying the brilliancy of his tints, as adding gray 



* In the first artiric of this series, in ennmerating the neceatary characto^ 
Lttics of powder colours, we referred to their " transparency." This is a tenn 
pos8ibly liable to some misconstruction, as entire transparency, in Its abeolnte 
sonso, is not possible in powder colours. We used the word in a modified 
sense, meaning that an»roximatlon to transparency resulting from the uac of 
the purest and most transparent pigments reduced by careftd levlgation to the 
utmotft degree of fineness. Colours so prepared are sufiSciently transparent, 
when applied to the U^ts and half-tones of a picture, to tint without obsooriug 
them ; but if applied to the deepest shadows of the hair, jcc. would aiwurcdly 
dctrnct flrtrni their clcamos* and depth. 
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to the colours of the painter. The young colorisfc will do 
well, however, to remember that maases of glaring colour 
have rarely a pleasing effect, and should be as much as 
possible avoided. 

{To he conHntted,) 



ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Undkr the influence of the organs of vegetables and 
animals numerous compounds are formed, which chemists 
can analyse, change, and often reproduce in their laboratory. 
These substances are termed organic compounds. The ety- 
mology of this term, as is obvious, recaUs that of organised 
bodies. We may add to these products a large number of 
others, which present much analogy to them, though not 
formed by organised bodies. Notwithstanding the numerous 
and diverse forms which vegetables present, and the still 
greater difference presented between them and animals, 
the elements of which both are composed do not exceed six 
in number — the difference between animal and vegetable 
substances being in the proportions in which these elements 
are combined. The elements in question are oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, phosphorus, and sulphiu*. 

All organic compounds may be reduced to their elements 
by destructive distillation — that is, by exposing them to a 
high temperature in close vessek so as to collect their pro- 
ducts. Thus : — \i a man takes a ^un-barrel, the touchhole of 
which is closed, and forces a piece of green wood to the 
bottom of the barrel, and thrusts that end horizontally into 
a good coal fire, 'water will soon begin to issue from the open 
end of the tube, which will be at first insipid, and then 
sour, and is, in fact, acetic acid. After this, gas begins to 
issue from the mouth of the barrel, which may be collected 
by tying a moist bladder, from which the air has been 
expeUed, over the mouth. If a piece of tobacco-pipe be in- 
serted in the neck of the bladder, and the gas issuing through 
it be set on fire, it will be found to bum with a white flame ; 
and if burnt in a glass globe containing oxygen, a vapour 
will be seen to condense on the sides of the globe, and gradu- 
ally trickle down in the form of water, l£us proving that 
the gas in the bladder contained hydrogen. The gas which 
will be found in the globe will be changed into carbonic 
acid. 

As we have alreadv said, all organic compounds are 
destructible by heat, which may be made to reduce them to 
more simple combinations or to their elements — ^the regulated 
action of heat on some of them so modifies them as to pro- 
duce new bodies. Thus : — ^If gallic acid be Jieated to a 
temperature of from 410 to 415 degrees, a new acid is 
volatilised, which is termed pyrogallic acid. This result is 
produced by the action of the heat on the gallic acid, leading 
to the loss of water, or carbonic acid (galic acid Cy 11. O, 
heated, gives pyrogallic acid Cg H- O3 4- 1 equivalent 
of carbonic acid, C O,). The new Tbodies resultmg from 
this species of action have received the denomination of 
pyrogenous bodies. 

Organic products arc solid, liquid, or gaseous. Some of 
them, such as acetic acid, gallic acid, sugar, and gum, are 
soluble in water ; others, such as india-rubbCT-, resins, and 
oils, are insoluble in water. Some of the bodies that are 
insoluble in water may be readily dissolved in alcohol, ether, 
different essences, &c., which are termed neutral solvents. 
The solid bodies of organic chemistry, like those of mineral 
chemistry, often assume a crystalline shape on being de- 

C'ted in their solutions, or when they pass, in cooling, from a 
id to a solid state ; of these are sugar-candy and stearic 
acid : others are amorphous — ^that is to say, are deposited 
without assuming any form ; thus, gun-cotton dissolved in 
etiier ffives a homogeneous film, and, fortunately for pho- 
togra^ers, does not exhibit the slightest appearance of 
crystallisations (To be continued.) 



• 

AcTiNOMETER (continued). — Professor Draper has also 
suggested another means for measuring the chemical action 
of hght, and one which will be found well adapted where 
extreme sensitiveness is not desired. It is by employing an 
aqueous solution of peroxalate of iron. This substance is of a 
golden yellow colour, and may be preserved unchanged 
for years if in total darkness, but on ex|)osure to the light 
of a lamp, or to daylight, decomposition immediately 
takes place, and a lemon-yellow precipitate of protoxalate 
of iron falls down, with evolution of carbonic acid. The 
eflect of sunlight upon this compound is so strong, that 
the liquid actually hisses with the rapidity of the escape of the 
gas. The chemical decomposition which takes place will be 
easily understood on reference to the following equation : — 

Fa, O3. 3C3 O3 = 2 (Fe J. a O3) -h 2 C O,; 
or, one equivalent of peroxalate of iron equals two equiva- 
lents of protoxalate of iron, and two equivalents of carbonic 
acid. 

The rays which chiefly affect this solution are the most 
refrangible indigo and violet rays, the same, in fact, which 
affect the tithonometer and silver salts in general* In its 
application to photometry several plans may be pursued: — 
The quantity of the carbonic acid produced may be esti- 
mated either by determining its weight or volume ; or a 
determination might be made of the weight of certain 
metals — gold or silver, for instance — which the solution 
after exposure would precipitate. 

Several precautions must be borne in mind in experi- 
menting with this body. First, the lemon-yellow pro- 
toxalate must not be permitted to incrust the sides of the 
glass exposed to the light, and thus injure its transparency. 
Second, the solution of peroxalate must be kept nearly at a 
constant temperature as its colour changes witt the heat, it 
being at the freezing point emerald green, and at the 
boiling point brownifiS yellow. Third, before any carbonic 
acid can be disengaged, the solution must become saturated 
therewith ; and, therefore, before the quantity of incident 
chemical rays can be correctly measured by the amount of 
disengaged carbonic acid, the portion dissolved must be 
removed either by exposing the solution to heat, or by 
passinff a stream of hydrogen through it. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association at Leeds, 
Mr. Fowler read a paper on a process for the estimation of 
actinism. He proposes for this purpose a mixture of 
aqueous solutions 01 oxalate of ammonia and perchloride of 
mercury. This when in the dark remains unchanged, but 
on exposure to light a precipitate of calomel takes ^lace. 
The Stalls of this process having recently appeared m our 
pages (p. 63), we will not further allude to it. 

AcTiNOLYTE. — ^A Comprehensive term proposed by Dr. 
George Wilson, as applicable to substances on which light 
exerts a chemical and physical change. He says, in lectur- 
ing on the theory of photography: "I have found the 
word Actinolyte Yerj convenient . . . . In its simplest 
etymological meaning, it signifies a chemical compound 
analysable into its components by light. I propose, how- 
ever, to use it in as wide a sense as Faraday's term, 
" electrolyte" (from which it is borrowed), so as to include 
chemical synthesis as wdl as analysis ; and in the present 
state of our knowledge it would be convenient to extend the 
term to all the substances employed by photographers on 
which light exerts a marked, sensible change, although it 
may be uncertain how far that change is chemical or 
mechanical." 

Adhesion, Attraction of. — ^The power of attraction 
which exists between the particles of dissimilar kinds of 
matter ; it gives rise to a variety of important phenomena, 
and is especially worthy of the attention of scientific photo- 
graphers, as its powers are nearly allied to that of chemical 
affinity. A familiar illustration of this force is the adhesion 
of water to the surface of glass, which is thereby wetted. 
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The adhesion of the collodioflipod plato to the glass dipper 
also depends upon this force. All bodies exert the force of 
adhesion: between solids it gives rise to a resistance to 
motion which is known as friction ; this is greater when 
exerted between similar kinds of matter, and less between 
Hiqgiinilar kinds. A common means of diminishing the 
amount of this force is by the interposition of a body whose 
particles have but little cohesion one with the other, such as 
plumbago or grease. India-rubber is a body whose great 
power of adhesion is constantly being made use of by the 
scientific experimentalist ; its power of adhesion to glass is 
almost i)erfect, and it is tlius commonly employed in the 
manufacture of plate holders. 

(To he continued.) 



M. tillard's process. 

Q, AVTiat is the process adopted by ;M. Tillard? 

A. M. TiUard's process bears some analogy to the pre- 
ccdiug, and by means of it ho has obtained very rapidly 
«omo very fine proofs. 

(2. How is this process conducted ? 

A, Into about a quart of essence of conunon turpentine is 
placed the whita wax, in small pieces, and without being 
melted. They are left to mix together two or three days, 
and the solution is then decanted and filtered. Into this 
filtered liquid a small quantity of iodine is then placed. 
The iodine is inmiediately dissolved, and a discoloration of 
the liquid takes place. If the discoloration is not complete, 
the solution should be exposed for some time to the sun. 

Q. What is the next process ? 

A. A very small quantity of palm oil, perfectly pure, 
is added in the proportion of 40 or 50 drops to 100 
cubic centimetres* of the liquid. The best method of 
ascertaining the proportion of oil is to test with a small piece 
of paper if the CTease spot bo stronger in one case than in 
the other. If triis bo the case no more oil need be added. 

Q. How do you proceed ? 

A. The iodide bath, having been prepared and filtered, is 
placed in a dish or basin, and the paper is soaked in it until 
it is thoroughly penetrated. The paper is then dried rapidly, 
and laid aside for sensitising at another time. 

Q. How is the paper rendered sensitive? 

i4. It is sensitised in a bath of nitrate of silver in the 
following proportions : — 

Water 100 cubic ccntimHres. 

Kitrate of silver 76 grains. 

Nitrate of zinc lUO „ 

Acetic acid 190 „ 

The paper is waslicd and dried, as in other processes, and is 
then ready for use. It may be preserved as ordinary waxed 
l^aper. 

(2. I low is a picture taken by this process developed? 
.^. It is developed by immersion in a bath of gallic acid, 
in the proportions following : — 

Distilled water 60 cubic cenlimfetrcs. 

AVater saturated with gallic acid ... 50 „ „ 

Acetic acid 190 grains. 

to wliich is added a little of tlie solution of silver wliich has 
been used in the preceding process. 

THE BXCiLISH WET PAPER PROCESS. 

Q. In the preceding processes wax has been stated to 
preserve for a considerable period the sensitiveness of photo- 
graphic papers. Furnish some illustrations of the photo- 
graphic process on paper wherein wax is not employed ? 

A. Under this head we have the following excellent plan 
adopted by several eminent photographers. 

Q. What description of paper do they employ ? 

A, The paper employed is generally English. 



* Ouo cubic cenliinfetre eqiialt 00I7G1 parte of a pint 



Q, What solutions are employed in tiio preparation of 
these papers? 

A, Solution No. 1 is prepared as follows : — in 3 ounces of 
distilled water are dissolved 120 grains of nitrate of silver ; in 
another glass capable of holding three ounces of water are 
dissolved 1,200 grains of iodide of potassium. Into this 
solution, by slow degrees, gently agitated with a ^lass rod, 
the solution of nitrate of silver is added. The iodide of 
silver is at first precipitated, and the solution next becomes 
perfectly clear and limpid. 

Q. What other preparations arc necessary ? 

A. Another bottle must contain the aceto-nitrate mixture 
according to the following proportions : — distilled water, 4 
ounces; nitrate of silver, 198 grains; crystallised acetic 
acid, 400 grains. In another bottle must be a saturated 
solution of gallic acid ; and in a fourth, 7 drachms of hypo- 
sulphite of soda in a quart of water. All these solutions — 
witn the exception of the fourth, must be carefully filtered. 

Q. How is the first solution to ba employed in the prepa- 
ration of the paper ? 

A. Having procured a board, perfectly plain, and of 
sufficient size for your purpose, cover it with blotting paper, 
upon which fasten, by the two comers, the paper you intend 
to prepare. With as much rapidity as possible apply -the 
solution No. 1, taking great care that it is imbibed by the 
paper equally in all parts. When you are satisfied of this 
nang it up by one corner to dry, and remove any drops 
which may run down to the lower comer by lightly touching 
it with a small piece of blotting paper. 

Q. When the paper is thoroughly dry, what is the next 
operation ? 

A. When dry the paper must be immere^ for four-and- 
twenty hours in a basin of piure water ; after which it must 
be dried between blotting paper, and is then ready for the 
second process. 

Q. Is the paper so prepared insensible to the effects of 
light? 

A. It is. The colour of the papar, if properly prepared, 
is of a pale yellow. 

Q, What is the second process? 

A, That by which the iodised paper is rendered sensitive. 
It may be conducted as in the prect^iing process, namely, by 
stretching the paper on a flat piece of board, or, what is 
better stm, by tne use of a bath of distilled water, to which 
has been added a few drops of solution No. 1 (aceto-nitrate), 
and a few drops of solution No. 2 (gallic acid). The pre- 
pared paper may be floated on the bath for not more than 
three minutes, care being taken to remove it immediately 
any stain appears on the bath. After removal it is dried, 
between blotting paper, and may then be placed in the 
frame between two glasses. This paper will not keep for 
any length ctf time, certainly not more than four-and -twenty 
hours in warm weather, but in winter it will continue sensi- 
tive for four or five days. 

(To he coniinued.) 



CorrcspanlrciTCC* 

--> — 

PAPER V, COLLODION. 

Sir, — ^It is reported that Mr. W. L. Smith, at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, alluded to the waxed 
paper process as " now generaUy exjdoded." The term is a 
strong one, and perhaps owes its use to the prevalent furore 
for the more inflammable collodion ; but let that pass. As 
an admirer and practitioner of this "exploded" process I 
cannot but feel sorry that it does not obtain more notice, 
and am fully convinced that excellence may be attained by 
its employment, as, in fact, it may by any process, if perse- 
veringly studied and practised. Whenever the means of 
rendering paper equally sensitive with collodion (a discovery 
by no means improbable) shall be arrived at, I have no 
doubt that it will entirely supersede the ktter, and justify 
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the opimon of French artists, that the future excellencQ of 
photography must be looked for ia its employment. Until 
this is the case, the superiority of collodion for portraits, and 
for the introduction of moving objects, must be conceded; 
but I feel satisfied that for kudscapes of every kind the 
waxed paper will produce results equally artistic, whilst 
for fkcibty of manipulation, and for operations in the open 
air, there can be no c^^uestion of its superiority. K every 
photographer would give us the statistics of his practice out 
of doors, and inform us the proportion that his failures bear 
to his successes, I have little doubt that the prevalent pre- 
ference fo» collodion, with its cumbrous appurtenances, 
would bo greatly diminished, and the far more simple and 
easy method meet with greater favour. The operator with 
waxed paper is not annoyed by £uch things as imperfectly 
clained glasses, separation of tiie picture from its support, 
blisters, fogging, or ill-behaving baths ; to say nothing of 
the discomfort of working in a tent with the thermometer at 
fever heat. It is true that he has to spend more time in the 
exposure, but this enables him to feel more sure that the 
time so spent is correct; a minute more or less being of 
little consequence, whilst a second or two may spoil a picture 
on collodion. Nor is this all; his sensitive surfaces are 
easily prepared, and will remain so for several days if wished, 
which, when from home, is no small advantage, whilst the 
gradual development of his negatives enables lum to procure 
any desired degree of intensity without the necessity of 
uuintemiptod attention. If these remarks should induce 
any increased attention to tlus valuable process, and prevent 
its being altogether " exploded," it will gratify its admirer. 
Croydon^ December^ 1858. Aliquis. 

CARBON PRINTING. 

Dear Sib, — ^In your report of the meeting of the Man- 
chester Photc^aphic Society, I see that ^Ir. Mabley has 
hit upon a method of producing carbon prints with sulpnuric 
acid. This plan, which I believe to be the most coiTect in 
theory, was first suggested by Mr. Johnstone, a very clever 
operator here, and communicated by me to the editor of 
oao of your contemporaries six months ago ; that gentleman 
has not yet published it, because he did not think it was 
practicable. An experiment will prove, however, the cor- 
rectness of the theory, and show your correspondent where 
he has failed — ^by using the acid too strong. Take a sheet 
of paper and coat it with a solution of sugar in gum ; when 
dry, write upon it with a quill pen dipped in diiute sul- 
l)huric acid ; dry, and then hold to the fire. The writing 
at once will become visible, by the separation of the 
carbon from the sugar. Carry out this experiment by 
introducing the bichrcunate of potash, and expose as a 
I»hotograph. I believe that, with a little modification, tliis 
\nll prove a good method of printing in carbon. 

Birmingham Photographic iyociety^ W. Osborn. 

Dec, 15/A, 1858. 

PRECIPITATED CARBON FOR PRINTINQ. 

Dear Sir, — ^You will find in the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Manchester Photographic Society that I threw 
out some suggestions for a method of printing in carbon. I 
have not since then had the leisure to experiment farther ; 
bat one thing arises from it which may, I think, certainly be 
of advantage, should this process be generally adopted, apd 
which I al^ mentioned at the Society's meetings. I aUude 
to the production of carbon by precipitation from saccharine 
auil gummy solutions by sulphuric acid ; in this state it is, of 
course, in a finer state of division than any mechanical pro- 
cess can attain. 

Yours respectfully, "VVm. Tudor Mabl£y. 

ILI,UMINATED PAPER STEREOGRAMS. 

, Sir, — Can any of your correspondents inform a few 
country amateurs what is the best way to procure the semi- 
transparent or illuminated stereo, slides on paper ? 

P. II. O's. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ALMANACK. 

ATb beg to call our readers' attention to the "Photographic 
News Almanack for 1859," price 6d., free by post 7d., which was ^ 
published with No. 14 of the "PnoTOGHAPiiic News." The 
moderate charge which is made for this work is such as to bring 
it within the reach of everybody ; and the same spirit which 
characterises the "Photographic News," namely, the ^ish 
to disseminate useful and important information, alike to 
the practised operator and the amateur, characterises the 
" Almanack." It \nl\ be found to be of the greatest assistance 
not only to the private amateur, but also to the professional 
photographer ; to the former, on account of the numerous hints 
it contains, which, if attended to, will ensure success under the 
most unfavourable circumstances; and to the latter, for the 
information on sulyects which are so liable to escape the 
memory. Indeed, we can recommend it as one of the most 
useful works of reference that the photographer can by any 
possibility possess, and we flatter ourselves that no photographic 
library or studio will be thought complete without a copy of 
this Almanack. In the monthly calendar will bo found the days 
of meeting of all the important Photographic Societies in 
the kingdom, making it a complete and useful guide to 
secretaries. The "working hours" for each month, together 
with valuable hints and suggestions to the beginner, and per- 
haps the small and unpretending, yet absolutely requisite, 
maxims at the foot of each page, will be found to be not the 
least important portion of the Almanack. The resttmS of the 
various processes discovered in 1858 will be interesting to all. 
The list of picturesque spots suitable for photographic excur- 
sionists will, no doubt, bo much read and consulted in August 
and September next ; while those who ai'o anxious for reliable 
information in regard to the chronological figures of the art, 
will have great assistance from the " chronology of photography," 
which has been compiled from the best and most reliable autho- 
rities. Those are only a few of the loading features of the 
Almanack. There is^ besides, a mass of miscelLoncous infonuji- 
tion which cannot fail to prove of great interest to the non- 
photographic reader. We will say no more on the subject, but 
will leave our readers to judge for themselves of the merits of 
the " Photographic News Almanack." 



Transparent Enamel Photographs.— "We have recently 
had submitted for our inspection some specimens of a process 
imtented by Mr. Glover, which possess peculiar features of 
novelty and beauty. The substance on which they are pro- 
duced is a white enamel gla«vS, upon which they aro printed from 
glass negatives. They have the peculiarity of being positives 
by either reflected or transmitted light. As stereoscopic trans- 
parencies, they possess exquisite softness combined \x\i\i grent 
vigour, certainly surpassing transparencies produced by the 
ordinary process. As positives, they also show great delicacy of 
tone ; the whites being, of course, the pure white enamel, and 
the shadows the rich purple tone produced by gold toning. An 
important part of the process appears to be the preparation of 
the enamel surface, which is slightly granulated or deadened by 
means of hydrofluoric acid. The effect of this is, that the sub- 
sequently applied film, whether of collodio-albumen, collodio- 
gelatine, or plain collodion, adheres with such tenacity, that 
washing even with soap and water fails to iiyure the finished 
picture. The si)ecimens wq have seen are by the collodio- 
albumen process, printed by superposition, and toned with gold ; 
but there appears to bo no reason why any other dry process 
might not be used, nor indeed why the ordinary wet collodion 
and camera printing should not be equally suitable. The pro- 
cess, as we have said, is patented ; and for further particiUars 
we refer the reader to our advertising pages. 

Wb have been favoured with an inspection of some glass 
positives taken by a process which the inventor has chosen, in 
the most glaring opposition to scientific nomenclature, to be 
entitled "Electro Enamelled Vitrotype Pictures." It is evi- 
dently a process of the ahibastrine kind, in which perchloride of 
mercury plays an important part. The results, we must say, 
are fiar more pleasing to diir eyes than the name is to our ears. 
There is a degree of softness about the pictiu-es, which alma^t 
reminds one of the beautiful enamels of Essex. 
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SPOTS ON COLLODION PLATES. 

Siu, — If anv of your readers have encountered half the 
annoyance I have met with from the matter to which I am 
about to refer, no apology will be required by them for my 
troubling you with this letter. I hope I may equally trust 
to your indulgence to admit it in the columns of your valu- 
able publication, as a hint, though possibly worthless, some- 
times broaches discussion which eventuates in the general 
benefit. 

" Spots on collodion plates," is a heading so frequently 
met with in photographic periodicals, that it might safely be 
stereotyped, and yet, as far as my experience luls gone, the 
hints for their remedy have not always oeen effectual. " The 
books" give several reasons for the intrusion of these un- 
welcome visitors. As far as I remember, they are attributed 
to— * 

The collodion being used too soon after mixing. 

Impurities in the collodion. 

Too long immersion in the bath. 

Delajr in exposure after sensitising* 

Foreign matter accumulated in the bath. 

A dirty plate. 

Undissolved particles in the development. 

Dust in the camera or operating room. 

Jt would be almost presumptuous to add to the long cata- 
logue ; but after some experience, I would venture to add 
one other cause, and attribute them sometimes to the direc- 
tion of the light. 

I may be allowed to give my reasons for coming to this 
conclusion, especially since (as far as I am aware) I have not 
the advantage of scientific authority for my opinion. I have 
upon several occasions worked pajii of a day without any 
sign of the appearance of the spots ; when suddenly, without 
any change in the manipulation, they have come upon me 
in clouds. I have then sought for a cause from the source 
I have referred to. I have changed all my materials ; fil- 
tering, dusting, and taking every precaution suggested. 
Still they came; and I have put away my apparatus in 
despair. After awhile, it occurred to me that, having 
chajiged everything without effect, the evil was attributable 
to something I could tiot change. In short, I considered 
that the varying light had something to do with it. I had 
this idea from remembering that at a certain time of the day, 
when the sun was at a point nearly at right angles to my 
camera, the spots appeared. I thereupon considered that if 
the obliquity of the rays of light were the cause, shading the 
camera might have an effect. To do this I adopted a plan 
for which I am indebted to you (though for another object). 
I fixed a framework of wood upon the point of the camera, 
and over this I threw a black cloth, projecting about eighteen 
inches. This answered my hopes ; for when I used it, I had 
no spots ; on the contrary, wnen I removed it the spots re- 
appeared, 

But, the other day I was fairly puzzled. I was copying 
an engraving, and plate after plate was literally riddled. I 
was enabled to accommodate myself to the light, so changed 
mv position to every point of the compass, but in vain. My 
*' black cloth" was powerless. I returned to my old expe- 
dient, changing all my materials, one after the other, stUl 
without effect. Then it occurred to me that there was 
something the matter with the light, and I thought it 
possible that tJie pins with which the engraving was fastened 
might act as reflectors, the rays playing upon their polished 
surface, which diverted their direct action. I could not 
give any scientific reason for this notion ; but, at any rate, 
I thought I would see if there were anything in it. I re- 
moved the pins, and fastened down the engraving with gum, 
looking with some little interest for the result. My next 
plate liad no spots; and with the same materials and the same 
manipulation I have not had their company since. 

T make no doubt T have thrown myself open to ridicule at 



the hands of your scientific readsv. Probably *^ they never 
meet" with the annoyance I have referred to (a common 
answer to me when I have mentioned to my photog:r»pfaic 
friends any difficulty I have encountered). I am not ashamed 
to confess that I sometimes meet with unaccountable an- 
noyances, and I do not hesitate to adopt the most out-of- 
the-way remedies when I do. 

In reply to those who may laugh at my notion that the 
spots have not always a mechanical, but sometimes what the 
learned call an ** actim'c" origin, I would ask them, if I am 
wrong, what is the cause ? I am emboldened in asking the 
question by remembering that in one of your recent numbers, 
no less an authority than yourself suggested that under one 
contingency (the formation of nitrate in the bath) nothing 
was left but to b^^ de novo. But I think you merely 
threw out the suggestion as the possible cause ; but if it were 
not, what then? 

However, I only write for information. I am, very likely, 
wrong. I hope some of your readers will put me right. 
'* Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidas imperti ; si noD, his ntere mecam.** 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

3rJ December, 1858. 11. T. T. 



DRY COLLODION. — ^SIMPLE LEVELLING STAND. 

Sir, — ^In reply to £. P., I have used both the acids named, 
but have not found them of any service, consequently, I did 
not mention either as being required in developing. 

I considered that all photographers knew that development 
would not take place with a washed collodion film unless 
nitrate of silver was added to the gallic acid. No doubt the 
best plan would have been to have been more explicit, but 
by describing the plan I pursue I shall make amends for the 
omission. Take 1 ounce of a saturated solution of gallic 
acid, and after first moistening the plate with distilled wat^ , 
pour off and on, then place the plate on a level stand — ^pour 
on the gallic acid, let remain for 3 to 5 minutes (not parti- 
cular), return to the developing glass or measure ; add 4 
drop of a 30-grain nitrate of ^ver solution, let it remain 
until the picture appears; again return the liquid to the 
measure, add 8 or 10 drop more of silver solution, pour off 
and on once or twice, let it remain until sufficiently intense, 
and wash gently ; then clear off with cyanide of potassiiim, 
5 grains to the ounce, and varnish. I consider gallic acid 
produces-finer deposits of silver than pyrogallic acid, although 
the time occupied in development may be four or five times 
longer. 

I never find a film given to rambling ; it is true I do not 
wash off by means of a stream of water from a fire engine, 
nor do I pass my finger heavily over the film untU it is 
varnished. Many seem to fancv that development by gallic 
acid takes such a long time, that it must of necessity be 
extremely troublesome. So it would be if we required to 
watch the development as with pyrogallic — ^but such is not 
the case. If I were asked to devek>p a number, say ten or 
twelve, I certainly should use gaUic acid, as it is much leas 
trouble — and the results are better. 

Now, suppose I have returned with the above number of 
plates, I should fp to my dark room, place the number of 
level stands requisite in a row, moisten the plates, poor off 
and on the galhc acid, add the 4 drops of nitrate of silver, 
and pour on to the plates ; this would occupy about fifteen 
to twenty minutes. I next go to look after the other de- 
velopment, viz., of myself — ^that is one of very great im- 
portance ; whilst so doing, at mine ease, half to three-quarters 
of an hour may elapse. I then return to the dark room, and 
find the picture well out, add the remainder of nitrate of 
silver, and find my way again to the sitting-room, — read, 
laugh, chat, or do just the same as the family are doing — 
merely slipping out once or twice to see how the plates are 
getting on, and when I find them intense enough, why then 
my friends will have to " wait a little longer " ere I return. 
I daresay many will think that to have a dozen level stands 
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is rather expeusive ; if I used those usually sold for that 
purpose, it would be so, but I make a cheap substitute, as 
follows, at the cost of 2d, each : — liet some joiner cut out 
ojuilateral triangular pieces of wood, of 5 or 6 inches in the 
side, and ^ inch thick ; make a hole at each comer ; obtain 
aome 2^ or 3-inch common screws, at 2d, or Sd. per dozen ; 
Uke them to a smith, and have the heads flattened into 
titumb-bits; screw one into each corner, with plenty of 
gr^>aae, so as to work easily. Place a cup, glass, or any con- 
Teaient piece of crockery on the stand, and adjust, &c., for 
dereloping. One of Devox. 



PORTABLE DEVELOPING BOX. 

Sir, — Haying frequently had to pull down and rebuild 
my dark room, I have seen the necessity of a good portable 
one. I have tried many recommended by various books, 
&c., but not finding one very comfortable to work with, I 
was induced to call my inventive powers into play; my 
success has far surpassed my expectation, for I am now able 
to work anywhere. 

Thinking it might be of use to some of your other sub- 
scribers, I have sent a short description of it. 





The one I have is made of deal wood, painted inside 
yellow, the square hole in the top is glazed with orange glass, 
the round ones in front are covered with black a\k beeves, 
with a piece of elastic tape for the wrists, the sleeves should 
be sufficiently long to hang down over the holes. The back 
I have covered with three thicknesses of yellow calico ; in 
the bottom I have a tin tray to catch slops, and at the back 
a small tin cistern, with stop-cock, for water. 

The dimensions given I find very convenient for all the 
bottles and measures necessary for manipulation. 

Stereogram. 

graduated backgrounds. 
Sir, — ^I see a good deal about backgrounds with light 
centre. I would recommend the following: — Take un- 
Ideached calico, or other suitable substance, and stretch on a 
frame ; take whitening, mix with size, and simmer over the 
fire ; apply this to the centre of the stretched calico, or 
other material, with a large brush ; this will give an intense 
white ; soften this graduiul^ into a dark blue, or some other 
oebiur that will give a medium tint. On proceeding to take 
a portrait (on a sun-shiny day), get some one to hold a 



large looking-glass so as to catch the suu^s rays, and to 
reflect them bfu^k on the white part of the background be- 
hind the head of the sitter. The glass must be held some- 
where behind the camera, sufficiently to the right or left, so 
that the reflected light do not come in contact with the 
sitter. The darker part of the background, on the side 
which the light from the glass passes, will be something 
lighter, but with a little judgment this can be turned to 
advantage. The looking-glass must be kept gently in 
motion ; if a square one, move it in a circular direction. K 
this be nicely managed, a graduated light can be thrown in 
behind the head of the portrait — a light of any intensity, 
falling off in an imperceptible gradation, giving a fine 
artistic effect. — ^Truly yours, R. W. 

Croydon, 

printing from A CRACKED NEGATIVE. — TRANSFER 
VARNISn. ♦ 

Sir, — In a recent number of the " PnoTOGRAPHic News ' * 
your correspondent' wants to know how to print without 
showing the crack. I have found the following perfectly 
successful when the negative is not broken in two parts : — 
carefully clean the varnished side, then pour over Archer's 
transferring varnish, dry by the fire, and put the negative in 
cold water ; in a short time the film will float off the broken 
^lass in the water ; do not touch it with the warm fingers, as 
It is apt to contract slightly ; take another plate of glass, the 
same size as the broken one, and put it in the water under 
the floating film, gradually raise the plate to the surface, and 
the negative on it ; let it drain ; put it in a pressure frame 
with a few folds of blotting paper, to press out any remain- 
ing water, and the negative will be as perfect as before broken 
if nicely done. We have several that have been constantly 
printed for four years past. Archer's transfer varnish is 
made by dissolving some pure gutta percha in benzole ; it 
must be made rather thick, and should be applied to a 
wanned negative instead of warming the solution as before 
recommended, as the latter method renders the varnish use- 
less after a few applications. If you think the above worth 
a place in your valuable journal, my brother photographers 
are welcome to what has been of great value to me. — Yours 
truly, H. D. Francis. 

THE ink PROCESS. 

Sir, — ^In vol. i. p. 156 of your valuable journal, is a letter 
from Mr. M'Craw respecting the Ink Process of Mr. Perry, 
at the conclusion of which he asks the question whether 
there are any patents affecting this process. In reply, allow 
me to inform him that Mr. Perry's patent now in force was 
taken out early in 1856, and that under its protection I took 
some hundreds of pictures, at least twelve months before ^I. 
Sella made any communication on the subject. 

The specification of the patent in question was published 
in a contemporary — ^I think, some fifteen or sixteen months 
since, the same journal, in fact, in which I claimed the dis- 
covery on behalf of Mr. Perry, and therefore I am surprised 
it should have escaped Mr. M'Craw's observation. — i am, 
sir, your most obedient servant, J. Sharp. 

28, Old Bond-street, 

VARNISH FOR NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — ^As I see a good hard varnish is much required, I 
think the following would answer very well : — 

Alcohol 2 onnces. 

Copal ^ drachm. 

Camphor ... 20 grains. 

Mastic 15 grains. 

The copal, finely pounded, should be added to the alcohol, 
with the camphor and mastic previously dissolved; let it 
remain three days in a warm place, shaking occasionally. 
It requires the plate to be warmed, and dries so hard that 
the finger-nail scarcely marks it. H. C. J. 

[We thank our correspondent for the prints, and shall be 
glad of further particulars.] 
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ANSWERS TO MINOB QTTEBIBS. 

Testing A Lens FOB Spherical Abbbhation. — An Optician. 
Point the camera at a very small, bright object, such as the 
image of the sun reflected from a convex glass surface, and get 
it into proper focus. Now move the lens to and fro in order 
to throw the visual image on the ground glass alternately 
within and without the focus ; the bright point will expand into 
a huninous disc, and if it shows a firmer margin wUMn than at 
an equal distance without the focus, it is under corrected for 
spherical aberration, and slightly over corrected for colour, as 
all photographic lenses should be. If any colour be visible, 
it should be merely a slight fringe of blue within the focus, or 
red without. 

The Alabastbine Process.— IF. Keitk. Our correspon- 
dent has drawn our attention to the following formula for the 
above process recently communicated by "J. B. B." to 
another journal : — Take a pictiu-e in the usual way, and after 
fixing, laj it in a dish containing hot water, and let it remain 
there about three minutes; then take it out, and wash with 
cold water, drain a short time, and place on a levelling stand ; 
now pour on the re-developing solution, composed of — 

Dhtilled water 1 ounce. 

Saturated solution of pcrdilorido of mercury In) ,« ™i„i.«.. 
hydrochloric acid. J 12 minima. 

Protosolpbate ofiron 20gTaiu8. 

Nitrate of potaasa 12 „ 

Alcohol Jdmchm 

On the first application of the solution the picture will almost dis- 
appwir, and then gradually become more and more developed. 
Let it remain in this position until you have gained the desired 
etfect,which will take from twenty to thirty minutes ; then wash 
thoroughly with water, and dry by the fire. Our correspondent 
has sent us a very beautiful specimen of his success with this 
process, and, we must say, it equals anything we have ever seen 
of the kind. He advises not to use a spirit varnish, as that 
turns the picture intoslate colour. Amber andchloroform varnish 
answers admirably. The picture must not be backed up with 
black varnish, but black velvet, or another glass blackened. 
Our correspondent also states, that he has found an advantage 
in dissolving the pcrchloride of mercury in a solution of chloride 
of ammonium instead of hydrochloric acid, as the film is not so 
likely to peel off. 

Thickening Positives with Chlobidb of Mbecttet.— 
A Learner. The plan which you ask for is one which was 
recommended some years ago by Mr. Maxwell Lyte. He pro- 
posed to pour over the picture a mixture of one jirt of a satu- 
rated solution of perchloride of mercury in hydrochloric acid, 
and six of water. Allow it to remain until whitened, and then 
wash well, and pour over the plate a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, about 2 grains to the ounce. By this means a dense 
yellow negative is produced. 

Yellow Bottles.— Z/. M, T, Several of the chemicals used 
in photography should be kept away ftom the light. We had 
bottles made some years ago which were flashed with a dark 
orange colour, and in these the silver bath, collodion, aceto- 
nitrate of silver, &c., were kept. They have since given us 
every satisfaction, and we can recommend them to our readers. 
At that time the bottles had to be made on purpose; but at 
present there is hardly a photographic warehouse of any note 
m which they are not kept. Of course our readers will be well 
aware that the dark purple bottles in which druggists are in 
the habit of keeping substonces on which light exerts a d^ete- 
rious action, are worse than useless, as the^ are apt to mislead. 
lAght alone is obstructed, whilst the actinic rays pass freely 
through. . 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Om correspondents will find it advantageons to sign with the initials only. 
letters from "A Correspondent," "A Subscriber,'* "A Novice," «kc. Ac, 
are so (Vequent, that difficulties may arise in identifying the proper answers. 

F. Y.— We hope to be able, In an early number, to lay before oor readers 
some important particulars on the point to which oar correspondent alludes. 

A New Sitbsckidbb.— The objection to single lenses for photographic porposes 
Is, theh- comparative slowneM. Wo have, however, taken excellent 
portraits in the snmmer in a few seconds, by means of a single lens 3)-hiche8 
In focus, and | In diameter, with a |-inch stop in front Your other query 
has recently been answered. 

R. W. F.— We prefer stereoscopic transpanmdes taken on the gronnd dde of 
tlie glass plate. No change should take place for a minute or two when the 
developing and silver solutions are mixed, if they are mode with pure 
chemlads, and mixed in a perfectly clean vessel, and kept In the dariL Try 
the ooUodio-albumen process. 

SuBscBiBEB AKD AjCATBCTB. — We havc the article ready, but want of sptot 
has compelled us to defer Its publication for the present number. 






X. T. Z. — We cannot recommend any particular make of rollodlon. C 
our advertising pages, where announcements of some Of the be«t collo< 
we hAve ever used are to be found. To speak more definitely thau i 
would be nnfair to other makers, 
n. H.-Add a few drops of glacial aeetle add; that will most likely remi 

the fault. 
n.— We havo delayed answering yonr letter of Inquiries In the hoi>o? 
obtaining some hnportAnt information on the snbjeot. This we Ixope to ^ 
shortly. 

A Constant READEn.— A double convex achromatic lens of 2J-inch<»s «1 
meter and 12 inches focus will not properly cover a field more than 8 inci 
square. To eovcr 12 inches s juare it should be 18 inches focus, and o.^ 
diameter. J 

A Tyro, Bni.<rroL.— The reason of the present sloAvness Is on account of the 
not bcfaig so good as iu the summer; and, al£0, because your rooms ar(„ 
cold and damp. The term film is applied to tlie layer of collodion ^yvV*$\ 
on the glass ; it is used indiscriminately whether before or after Imtnc^i 
in the Imth, or after fixing. Do not pour the developing- solatio fj 
much on one spot ; let it jrently flow o^'er the plate with a >vave-llktaK»- 
tion. Yonr fonuer letter did not reach us. 

AsMODKrs. — 15 grains of iodide of potassium to the whole qi^tity. 
The fault of bronze-like marking does not seem to be confined to ay par- 
ticular make of paper. We hardly understand your last question. 

P. 8.— 1. More applicable to positives. 2. GeUtine, 128 grains ; distUltf water, 
14 ounces; absolute alcohol, 2 ounces, made suffidently hot to k«irp liqoiiL 

F. VixcEXT.— 1. Very difficult, as there is a great tendency to m^. 2. If 
you do not object to tlie red<Ush colour, the toning bath may b4 dispensed 
with. 3. Try a 50 grain bath, and have It slightly warm. 

A Novice.— L A twin lets stereoscopic camera has the advantaf« of takin? 
the two pictures simultaneously. 2. We cannot ghre you more faalbmiation 
than can be found in our bock numbers. 

W. E., Edixbubgh— 1. Instantaneous photography depends more on the Ildit 
and lens than upon the collodion. 2. We intend to have as perfect aii iudex to 
each volume of the ^' Photograpqic News " as possible. 

Reubek. — ^Try the printing process given in voL L p. 86; and the notes on it 
at vol. I p. 143. 

P. J., AND O. A. S. — We do not know whetlier the patent for the photo^en is 
merely for the lantern, or for the composition, or for the process of takin;? 
portraits by it at night. And therefore we cannot say whether it would bo 
an inlHngement if you were to use any of the compositions we havo previ- 
ously given. In a lantern of your own contriving. Perhaps some corre- 
spondent will favour us with information on this point 

J. Lk F. — 1. Several weeks if kept fh)m a strong light. 2. About an hoar: 
the length of time the bath will keep depends upon how hard yon work it. 
Some operators make a fresh bath every day, others use one for some week.*. 
The quantity given will serve for about 80 prints 8 x 10. The print 
received is very good, and speaks well for future success. A trifle longer 
stay in the gold bath would have removed the reddish tinge. 3. We do iH>t 
think the prints need be printed so very much deeper than tlie desin-il 
colour; but experience will tell yon better than we can. 4. It is not »« 
manageable. The gold does not last so long, and the prints are very liable 
to fade. 

J. L.— We shall be very pleased to see a description of your portable tent if 
yon will favour us with it 

J. F. Wilson — We are much obliged for your formula for tlie varnish. WH 
yon kindly favour us with the address of the house where the article men- 
tioned may be obtained ? 

Alb. Col.-— See paper in the present number. 

DcK. Ennr.— We will endeavonr to remedy such an iuconvcnlence occurring 
again ; now, however, we cannot do anything. 

E. M. —1. See answer nbove. 2. Yes. Peroxide of iron is the some tiling as 
rust of Iron. 

L. L.— Add more nitrate of silver to the bath. 

Tbtuathionic— Try the alabastrine process. 

A Novice.— 1. The recovery of silver (h)ra an old bath and its subsequent 
conversion into nitrate, are not easy of performanee by persons unaccustQtu«^d 
to chemical operations. To such we should reconunend ttie plan of selling 
the reduced metoliic sQver and purchasing fresh nitrate. The loss i 
tradesman's profit will be less than the loss of manlpuiation. 2. Ilang three 
or four penny-pieces in a jug of the solution by means of copper wire, it 
need not l>e done In the dark. See our dhrections at p. 86. 

A NovicB AND SuBscKiBEx. — Yoor glass^txnn has too much wood about the 
sides and roof ; It is, in fact, only a wooden room with a large window. Try 
a southern a^)eet In yonr particnlar case. 

Old Htpo.— We are mnch obUged for lurring oor attention called to the 
subject; it shall be attended to. Add sheets of clean metallic sine to the 
old hypa bath, it will precipitate the sliver. 

J. D.— See tlie remarks on the subject in this number. 

S. D. S.— See answer to Lerebour, p. 168. To take landscapes with a portrait 
lens, pota smaU stop in fh>nt of the front g^ass. It will not do so well, 
however, asa single lens. 

H. S. L— Your ideas are excellent, and we shall have great pleasure In ^ving 
them the publicity of our columns. They wIH prove Invaluable to amateori. 
They, however, arrived too late for the in-eseat number. 

A SI7BSCSIBKX.— We have attended to the agenqr matter, and sliall l>e very 
pleased to forward the >iews of your society In any way in our power. WlU 
you send us the name of the secretary. 

Communicatk>tts declined with thanks:— C. a W.-J. 8.— T. P.— T. B.— 
Anticritia- Frank.— W. X— St J.— A Subscriber. 

The information required by the following correspondents is dther sndi as we 
are unable to give, or it has appeared In recent trambcrs of the " Pboto- 
CBAPHic News:"- J. a G. W— W. F. W.-R. a J.-J. AV.-L. F.- 
Mg. O. N0>— J. MoreL - A. T.— Nitrate.— Roscoc- J. T. S.— Amateur- A 
Subscriber.— Novice.— X. Y. Z.— J. J. J.— James— F. W. W.— Tyro.— 
No. la 

InTtpb:— J. T.— T. Barrett.— An AmAtenr— A. Horan.— X.— H.ILJ.— SAB. 
—J. C. S.— C. F. B.— A Foreigner.- W. H. W.— H. T. T.— Viator. 

On account of the immense nnmber of important letters we reeeive, we cannot 
promise Immediate answers to queries of no general interest 

%* All editorial commnnfcatlons shonld be addresfled to Mr. Caoosia, care 
of Messrs. Fetter and Oalphi. La Belle Sauvage Yard. Private letters for tke 
Editor, if addressed to the ofltce, shoidd be marked "private.** 
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TnE COMMERCIAL USES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WhiLe every day briogs forth an alteration, and every now 
and then an improvement, in the various photographic pro- 
cesBcs, and photography, artistically viewed, is continually 
approaching perfection, it is somewhat surprising to notice 
the neglect with which that portion of the art, which may 
ultimately tarn out to be really the most usefiil part of it, 
has been treated. 

We now and then hear of a photographic copy having 
been made of a bank note, by way of curiosity, or a fac- 
simile taken of some ancient manuscript or some such object ; 
even of a photographic copy of a deed having been accepted 
in court of law as legal evidence ; but the only step hitherto 
made towards applying the art to the general purposes of 
evc^day life appears to be the reduction in size, by photo- 
graphy, of large maps to a smaller scale. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat unfortunate that the first com- 
mercial application of the art should have been this, as an 
obvious ob»ecti(m presents itself on the surface ; namely — 
that in reducing the size of an ordinary printed map, we 
reduce the size of the lettering also ; so that to make a map, 
containing the required fulness of detail, of a portable size, 
the names of the various places must be so far diminished 
in mag:nitnde, as to MUSe the searcher after the required city 
or mountain to inquire with Pope, " Why has not man a 
microscopic eye ? " 

This objection, however, is not insuperable. Should it 
ever become, and there is no good reason to the contrary, a 
general practice to publish reduced portable maps, of such a 
size that an ordinary pocket volume may contain an atlas of 
sufficient fulness, why should not a magnifying glass of 
adequate power accompany each volume, and form, in &ct, 
an essential part of it V The two together can be made so 
as to be quite portable. Every wearer of spectacles does in 
fact carry a magnifier to enaole him to read that which 
without it would be imreadab|e; and why should we not 
^^ff^ify ^ spectacles f 

But, passing by this, which is only one end to which pho- 
tography may be applied, let us turn our attention to the 
more ordinary things of cbuly use. In many businesses it is 
very desirable to have accurate patterns of the articles dealt 
in. To have these patterns engraved and printed would 
amount in some cases, where the article is low priced, and 
intricate in design, to more money than it would be worth 
while to expend. Take, for example, designs in lace, em- 
broidery, and similar things. Intricacy in pattern is no 
greater difficulty to the photographer than sunplicity, and 
dealers in this description of goods might find it answer 
theur purpose to prepare illustrated catalogues of their 
patten^ for transmission to customers. 

Gentlemen in the country could select for themselves, 
as easily as they could examine a book, the kind of 
piano-forte or side-board they require from their musical 
instrument makers or upholsterers. 

The utility oi such catalogues to exporters to the Colonies 
or foreign countries, is obvious at once ; in fact, the above 
propositions have already been adopted in the case of agri- 
cultxnral implements by some of the most eminent manu- 
facturers of those articles. 

In taking the outUnes of coasts, the bearing and dis- 
tances of land-marks necessary to be observed m entering 
barbours, representations of the form of lighthouses, beacons, 
&c., photography may be made a readily available means of 



contributing to the safety of life and property whefe 
shipping is concerned. 

To the architect and railway engineer, an easy and accu- 
rate mode of information as to the progress of his works is 
here given hun. 

The merit of first employing photography for this purpose 
is believed to be due to the late Emperor I^^icholas of Russia, 
who by this means got his information of the progress of 
the bridge of Kiew. 

On the occasion of a late accidental fall df some portion 
of the works on a railway in progress of construction, the 
contn*wtor, who was obliged to set to work at once to repair 
the damage, took the precaution, before he conunenced 
operations, of having photographic representations of 
the state of the ruins taken. In the law-suit, which in 
all prol»bility will result, what other evidence will supply 
the place of these truthful representations? How much' 
clearer will the matter be made to the jury by the inspec- 
tion of these infallible records of the actual appearance of 
the damaged works, than by the contradictory evidence 
of a dozen persons, jdl of whom most likely have a bias 
one way oi* the other. 

Useful, however, as these applications may be, they are 
limited compared with the wider field presented to us when 
we descend to humbler pursuits. In the conduct of ordinary 
business, all the writing and book-keeping required therein 
conduces nothing to profit ; in fact, is in itself as much a 
loss as the fiiction which cannot be got rid of in the working 
of machinery, but which absorbs and wastes so much of the 
actual motive power. 

Cannot something, then, be done by this art to lighten the 
labours of the merchants', tradesmen's, and bankers' clerks? 
Why might not accounts current and similar documents 
be copied photographically? Why should not the 
merchant, who sends out his duphcate letters, invoices, 
&c., &c., by different ships, copy the original by 
photographic means, and make the sun do for him, with 
unfkiUng accuracy, that which at present has to be done 
either at the expense of much clerk's time, with risk of error, 
or by the very inferior means, compared to photography, 
of the copying press, which cannot be applied to anything 
but unbound and loose sheets? Wills, settlements, deeds, 
conveyances, and other important legal djxjiiments, ought 
always to have photographic fac-siraUes taken ; reduced, if 
wished, to a microscopic minuteness, and duplicate copies 
printed and lodged in separate plaices of safeguard, to 
mitigate, in some degree, the serious inconvenience and loss 
which would be occasioned by a destruction, by fire or other- 
wise, of the original document. It is needless to multiuly 
examples as to the kind of documents to be copied. The 
advantages of a method, accurate as the copying press, and 
as legible as ordinary writing, must be obvious to every one. 

Might it not also be satisfactory, in these days of " cooketl 
accounts," to shareholders and others, to have placed in their 
hands, not merely a printed copy of balance sheets, &c., but 
ih&rjfixed shadow, with the auditors' signatures, just as they 
stand in the original document itself ? 

And supposing, as wo have no hesitation in saying will 
soon be the case, that these copies can, when a number is 
required, be produced with almost equal cheapness to a 
printed or lithographed copy, will not they be so infinitely 
superior in every other respect as to admit of no comparison 
as to their desirability ? 
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They can, by Mr. Talbot^s recent discovery, be even taken 
direct on to a copper or steel plate, and from that printed 
in the ordinary press, removing thereby any objection on 
the score of slowness of production. 

^o doubt objections can be made to these propositions ; 
but objections have invariably been made to any improvement. 
When the electric telegraph was first introduced, few people 
believed that it would become so generally useful as it 
has since been ; and when once public attention is fairly 
fixed upon the ordinary commercial uses of photography, 
there can be little doubt but that that art can be made as 
beneficial to persons engaged in business, as electricity has 
now proved itself to be. Very shortly after the first electric 
talegraph was brought into operation, a gentleman of oar 
acquaintance proposed to a leading joint stock bank in 
London, having branches, where he was then employed, to 
connect those branches with the head office by means of 
telegraphic wires. He was, of course, laughed at as a 
visionary; but a' firm, who do not bear, in commercial 
circles, the character of visionaries, have since found it ex- 
pedient to connect their two establishments at opposite ends 
of the town by means of over-house wires, and, according 
to their own report, have found their account in doing so. 

In the same wa^, it may appear to many commercial men 
useless or impracticable to operate in the way proposed with 
accounts and documents with which they are daily concerned. 
If the forgoing propositions prove to be of a useless or im- 
practicable character, they wiU never be carried out ; but if 
not, an impulse will be given to photography, and an ex- 
tended field to those engaged in its practices, which cannot 
fail to be beneficial alike to them, and to every person 
eng^^ged in commercial pursuits, throughout the whole of the 
civilised world. 



DRY COLLODION PROCESS ON PAPER. 

BY M. CJORBIN. 

[The following paper was communicated by M. Corbin to 
the I'rench Photographic Society, and a committee appointed, 
consisting of MM. Bayard, Alfred Coulon, Paul Gaillard, 
and GaMel de Rumine, to inquire into its merits. It was 
ordered to be published in the bulletin of the Society. — Ed.] 

Last year I made known the results of my experiments 
with diy coUodionised paper. I stated, that to obtain 
collodionised paper, giving proo& as pure as the collodion 
on glass, it was necessary so to operate that the collodion 
should form a completely independent film — the paper 
simply serving as a base or support, the collodion alone con- 
taining the image. I added, that a dry collodionised paper, 
fulfilling these conditions, might be obtained in the following 
manner : — 

Iodised collodion is poured on a glass plate ; then nitrated, 
and deprived of its sensibility by washing with the iodide of 
potassium ; it is then transferred to gelatinised paper ; and 
finally covered with a preservative film, and suspended until 
dry. The paper might be preserved indefinitely. It was 
sensitised at the moment of using it or some days previously. 

I saw that the nature of the preservative film was of 
great importance to the success of the process. I made my 
first essays with gelatine. I poured on the paper, covered 
with collodion, a dry solution of gelatine, and 1^ it to dry. 
To use the paper, I laid it on "a very w^ nitrate of silver 
bath (2 to 3 parts of nitrate to 1000 of water); 
I washed it, applied it on a glass, and exposed it, wet 
as it was, in the camera; I developed with gallic acid 
strengthened with aceto-nitrate of silver. I obtained, in 
this way, sufficiently good results, but, on the other hand, 
I met with many failures. The quantity of gelatine which 
remains on the surface of the collodion lias a great influence 
on the proof. Now, this quantity depends on the greater 
or less rapidity with which the gelatine film solidifies, and 
in consequence on the exterior temperature. From this 
especially arises the inconstancv of the results. Beyond 
this, it often happens, that the collodion is penetrated by the 



gelatine in an uneven manner, which occasions spots in the 
proofe. 

I have attempted to em^oy my sensitiiBed paper in a dry 
state — ^that is to say, to suffer it to dry after being sensitised, 
and, in this condition, to expose it in the camera ; but the 
proofe obtained in this way were very feeble on devdopment, 
and the whites rapidlv diaippeared. 

I then employed aloumen, in lieu of gelatine, in the same 
manner. The sheet being dry, I sensidsed it ; washed, and 
exposed it in a humid state in the camera. The proofs I 
obtained on developing were gray in colour, and without 
vigour, and the whites faded away. In a dry state I 
obtained even worse results. 

Why does the albumenised collodion process, which suc- 
ceeds so well on glass, not answer when the collodion rests on 
paper ? This fie^t arises from different causes. The paper, 
bemg permeable, absorbs a portion of the albumen, and an 
insufficient quantity remains between the particles of collo- 
dion to preserve their photogenic properties. Besides, it is 
easy to conceive, that the collodion lying on paper may, in 
drying, undergo a diminution of temperature, and the con- 
sequent contraction be greater than if it dried on the glass 
on which it was poured ; it participates also in the con- 
traction of the paper. Now, it is predsely this contraction 
which collodion undergoes in drying which deprives it of its 
photogenic properties, and which it is sought to obviate by 
inter^fiing albumen between its particles, 

I mixed a volume of honey syrup with the albumen, and 
the inconveniences enumerated above disappeared. The 
albumen, brought by thi^ means to a syrup-like consistency, 
was no lon^ so easily absorbed by the paper ; and, in con- 
sequence iSao of its possessing less fluidity, a larger pro- 
portion remained on the surface of the collodion ; also, the 
honey prevented the complete desiccation of the paper: 
althougn it did not prevent it ftom becoming dry enough to 
be ph^ed in a poitfolio, and to undergo the unavoidable 
friction without alteration; still it preserved a certain 
humidity, which much diminished the contraction of the 
collodion. Finally, in consequence of the solubility of the 
honey, the sensitising liquid penetrates more easily in the 
collodion. 

A paper thus prepared yielded very fine proo&, on the 
condition of not allowing it to dry between the sensitising 
and the development. If it were employed in a dry state, 
it gave only proofs which were gray and without vigour. . 

I tried to modify this process so as to 

allow of the paper being used in a dry state. I covered the 
paper, which I^had prepared with the honey and albumen 
mixture, with a second preservative film, in this wise : — I 
allowed it to dry, and then laid it on a gelatine bath, and 
dried it anew. In this way I obtained a paper which could 
be very well employed in a dry state, and which yielded me 
a certain numb^ of fine proofs : but this gelatinising com- 
plicated the process, and the gelatine film, which ought to 
be very thick, is difficult to apply, so that I was under the 
necessity of seeking a method of simplifying it. The at- 
tempt to replace this film of gelatine by albumen was a 
failure. • 

After numerous essavs, I found a process entirely satis- 
fisustorv, dependent on the preparation of a new collodion. I 
remarxed, that the old red collodions, containing free 
iodine — gave, when used in the albumenised collo- 
dion process, more vigorous proofe than those which a 
new and coburless collodion would have given undexL the 
same circumstances. Starting from tliat, I prepared a col- 
lodion in which I substituted for the iodides hitherto placed 
in them pure iodine, and I prcmared with this coUodion a 
dry collodionised paper with the honey and albumen pre- 
servative film, following the method almidy pointed out. 

By employing this paper in a humid state, I procured 
proo& much more striking in their contrasts of the blacks 
and whites than those I obtained with a pose of equal 
length with the first paper : and in employing it in a dry 
state, the proo& which, with the first paper, were wanting 
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in vigoiir, were found, after a feeble pose, very fine and 
harmonious; the whites preserved taemselves perfectly 
daring the whole process of developing. 

Such is the process which I have employed, with unvarying 
success, for a ^ear past. I have not been able to find any 
preservative liquid which gave me better results than the 
mixture of honey and albumen. The idbumen employed 
alone gives, even with the iodised collodion, only pale 
proofs, developing themselves with difficultv. I saw that 
other syrups, less clear, might be substituted for the honey 
syrup — such as those of sugar and glucose. I have used the 
latt^, which is cheaper. 

Other substances may certainly be substituted for the 
albumen, such as gdatine, cnseine, &c. mixed with syrups or 
otherwise ; but it will probably be found that no advantage 
will arise from their use, which will likewise be less easy 
than albiunen. 

{To he ewUinued,) 



THE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES. 

BY DB. A. WELLER. 

When a piece of glass is covered with a solution containing 
the double phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, and traces 
are made upon it by any hard body, it is known that 
they become visible shortly afterwards by the salt being pre- 
cipitated upon them. B^rzelius, who mentions this test in 
his Elements of Chemistry, states that WolUwton proposed 
to make use of this fact as a test of the presence of magnesia 
in solution, which has since been frequently adopted. 
According to Berzelius, the cause of this property is of a 
mechanic^ nature, pA)bably from the fflass being covered 
with microscopic crystals, the facets of which take a different 
position on the traces for some reason which is not easily 
explained. More recently, Professor Liebig has alluded to 
this subject in his Vegetable Physiology. These effects are 
referred by him to a state of unstable equilibrium of ^e 
various particles which compose the liquid, which is destroyed 
whenever a dynamical action is created sufficiently powerfld 
to overcome the feeble attractions, or the inertia of the 
molecules in solution. He ascribes to the same cause the 
sudden solidification, upon being agitated, of water which 
has remained liquid when below the freezing point; the 
precipitation of a mixture of potash and tartaric acid ; also 
the detonation of fulminating powder from the contact of any 
solid body. 

Neither of these eminent observers mentions having sub- 
mitted these traces to microscopic observation, although that 
is the only manner to test the hypothesis advanced by 
Berzelius. On the present occasion, it is my intention to 
describe some observations I have made, in order to elucidate 
the influence of molecular action on the precipitation of 
saline bodies, similar to that observed in the double phosphate ; 
and to show that a similar influence is exerted over bodies 
in a gaseous state, and in a state of vapour; and afterwards 
to point out some phenomena hitherto unexplained, such as 
the fixation of the mercurial vapours in the daguerreotype, 
for instance, which evidently depends upon a like cause. 
In order to obtain the double phosphate, I have generally 
used a solution containing about ten grains of phosphate of 
soda, with about three of carbonate of ammonia, in an ounce 
and a half of water. I have preferred this mixture because 
the ingredients are more easily procured, and are less acted 
upon Dy the atmosphere than the phosphate of ammonia. 
The magnesia solution was generally a few grains of sulphate 
of magnesia to the same quantity of water as above. A 
small quantity of the first mixture is poured on a piece of 
glass, and to this are added a few drops of the magnesia in 
solution ; if it be allowed to remain undisturbed, in a few 
minutes the surface of the liquid becomes covered with a thin 
film, and on the glass appear minute shining crystals, but 
ii^ befiore those cr^tals have time to form, any solid substance, 
as a glaas-rod or an empty pen, for instance, is passed over 



the ^lass through the liquid, the course it follows becomes 
visible shortly afterwards. The images which are thus 
formed are double, and may be termed the upper and lower 
images. I will first describe the upper images. They 
appear on the surfJEuse of the liquid ittelf, when the film 
would otherwise have been formed. They are seen imme- 
diately after the passage of the pen through the liquid, 
whereas the lower ones only become apparent a few moments ' 
after. Being formed on a moveable surface, th«y are not 
perfect representations of the traces that have been made, 
and are changed and distorted by any movement of the 
liquid. When the solution of salt is weak they frequently 
disappear in a few moments after their formation, and arc 
re-diaaolved in the liquid ; when the liquid is more concen- 
trated, they likewise disappear, owing to the formation of 
the film on the surface. The production of these isiages 
appears to be independent of the chemical nature of the body 
used for tracing. They may be obtained independently of 
the lower ones, by drawing a thread gently over the surface 
of the liquid, without its coming in contact with the surfiu^ 
of the glass. The lower images are formed on the surfiice of 
the glass, under the upper ones. A few seconds after the 
tracing has been nmde upon the glass, they begin to appear, 
and gradually become more distinct. The space of time 
which elapses before their appearance depends upon the 
strength of the solution. • When it is strong they appear 
quicUy, and when weak they take several mmutes before 
they are visible. To cause the formation of any images, the 
tracing must always be made after the mixture of the two 
solutions ; under no other circumstances have I been able to 
create them. Thus, when the tracing is made on a perfectly 
dry glass, or on one slightly wet, and then inunediately 
covered with the solution, no image will be created. This 
is likewise the case when we make traces in either the 
magnesian or the phosphate solution before their mixture 
t(^ther. The passage of any solid substance in the proper 
soration, on glaias, inll cause the formation of a deposit. 
Wood, glass, slate, and other similar substances, tJl have 
equal power in this respect, but metallic substances are less 
active. 

(To be continued.) 



ON CASEINE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

BY P. C. DUCHOCHOIS. 

To prepare soluble caseine, add about 15 drops of pure 
sulphuric acid (diluted in one ounce of water) to a quart of 
skimmed milk ; let it stand ten or twelve hours. Collect on 
a filter the precipitate, which is coagulated caseine ; vraah. it 
three or four times with pure water, and mix it with newlv- 
precipitated carbonate of barjrta ; the add will soon be 
saturated, and the caseine dissolve in water ; then filter the 
solution, and evaporate carefully to the consistence of syrup 
(«r to dryness, if you want to keep it), at a bw temperature. 

The caseine possesses all the chemic^ properties of albumen, 
and is isomeric with it. 

As a substitute for albumen, in photographic preparations, 
I have found the following advantages : — 

1. It does not desiccate so completely as albumen ; is con- 
sequently less liable to scale, or to split, and can support a 
larger proportion of iodide without fear of crystalUsation. 

2. It coagulates leas strongly, and gives a film less tena- 
cious, and more porous ; hence, proofe are more harmonious, 
and preparations much more sensitive than those of albumen. 
They are not, however, as rapid as collodion ; but, by adding 
to the caseine some of those substances which give more 
sensitiveness to albumen (honey or soluble starch), I have 
obtained a good negative (in operating with the dry film) in 
75 seconds, the collodion requiring one minute. 

3. It is excessively fluid, easily filtered, and always free 
from those mucous threads which form in albumen. 

It is also a very good varnish for collodion negatives, and 
can be used to prepare positive paper. Until now I have 
not been able to coagulate evenly the caseine on ghiss, haying 
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obtained every time a film full of marblinc lines, like those 
which take place on a collodion film sensitised with a too weak 
silver bath, or which does not contain enough pyroxyline. 
I think to overcome soon that difficulty. 

By uniting caseine ^th albumen, I have obtained perfect 
proofs as harmonious as those on collodion, and in a time of 
exposure twice more rapid than on albumen, 
jlie formulae were — 

A. 
Solution of caseine, as thick as albumen 

Albumen (from ducks' eggs) 

Pure water 

Crystallised honey 

Soluble starch 

Iodide of ammonium 

Bromide of ammonium 

^ Tincture of iodine (new) 



Solation of 



3 fluid ounces* 
S do. do. 

4 drachms. 
50 grains. 
15 do. 

40 do. 
10 do. 

5 drops. 



D. 

Rainwater ^ ... 

Nitrate of silver (crystallised) 
Nitrate of zinc (fused) 
Acetic acid 



,. 4 fluid ounces. 
125 grains. 
.. 70 do. 
.. IJfluiddrhm. 



Rain water 1 quart. 

Acetic acid 1^ fluid drhm. 

Gallic acid 70 grains. 

Pyrogallic acid 15 grains. 

Solution of nitrate of silver, at 4 per cent., in water, added 
to the developer in very small quantities when required. 

The operations were conducted in the same way as for 
albumen. 

In the oollodio-albumen process of M. Taupenot, the above 
formulae are the best 1 ew found for sensitiveness of the pre- 
paration, cleanliness and beauty of the proofs, never causing 
any blistering or rising of the nlm. The process is therefore 
a siu:e one, provided the collodion is not very tenacious and 
contractible. I do not hesitate to recommend it in preference 
to any other. The caseine can also be employea alone for 
dry collodion : here, again, it is very superior to albumen, 
gelatine, or mcta-gelatine. The caseine solution must be 
very fluid, so as to filter easily through paper. The modus 
operandi is absolutely the same as for those processes : — Wash 
tne sensitised collodion film ; let drain a few seconds ; pour 
upon it the caseine ; let dry ; expose ; develop. 

The preparation of pure dry soluble caseine is not very 
easy for those not well acquainted with chemical prepara- 
tions ; but I believe it will hereafter be found in any place 
where photographic chemicals are sold. 



Considered as photographs merely, these pictures are of 
the very highest order, many of them have the advantage 
of a picturesque back-ground of fine foliage, which, combined 
with water, has in no small degree contributed to the general 
effect; while, in a military point of view, it cannot be 
doubted that much value will be attached to the accuracy of 
detail ; such, for instance, as that shown in plate 84 of the 
new pattern triangle gyn ; which proves that, on account of 
their fidelity, photographs must eventually supersede even the 
most carefully -executed drawings. As an aid to instruction 
at the JRoyal Military Repository, photography must be re- 
garded as of the highest value ; serving, indeed, the same 
purpose as the diagram to the lecturer. 



PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO MILITARY 
PURPOSES. 
We are indebted to Mr. Spiller, a gentleman whose name 
must be familiar to all photographers, and whose experN 
mental skill and rare scientific acquirements have acquired 
for him the honourable post of photographer to the Royal 
Military Repository, Woolwich, for an opportunity of 
inspecting a series of photographs illustrative of a part of 
the course of instruction given to the non-commissioned 
oflficcrs of the Royal Artillery. The photographic album, 
lately transmitted to the War Ofiice, includes a number of 
illustrations, in a complete series, of the successive operations 
gone through in working heavy ordnance ; such as the serving 
of guns, mounting and dismounting, the use of sheers, gyns, 
and cranes, for raising, lowering, or otherwise disposing of 
the ponderous masses of iron wluch constitute the 66 and 68 
pounders of the present day. The several processes of em- 
barking and landing guns, and the mode of adapting the 
tackle for these purposes ; together with the construction of the 
heavy gun raft, represented in four different stages, are 
clearly shown ; these, together with some of the various 
forms of military bridges, constitute the principal objects 
which have, during the past summer, been brought within the 
scope of photography. 



€xiixtrd |loii«s. 

Stereographic JUustralions of Compositive photography. 
By J. Elliott. 
We have, on several occasions recently, animadverted upon a 
department of compositive photography, which we thought 
called for a remonstrance on our part. Since then we have 
pushed our inquiries further on the subject, and have made 
it a special point to watch the progress or retrogression 
which might be perceptible. We have before us an almost 
complete history of. the art in a series of the chief stereo- 
scopic slides which have been published up to the present 
time. Amongst them we have, what we believe to be, the 
first of the kind ever issued, and this decidedly is of the 
class spoken of in our twelfth number as being sentimental, 
&c. Then follows the series of " My First," " One too Many," 
" Five weeks after ^Marriage," " Broken Vows," &c. &c. 
These are too well known to need more than the mention of 
their titles, and our opinion of them has long since be^i 
recorded in these pages. It is, however, but fair to mention, 
that those just enumerated are among the very first attempts 
in this branch, and as such, although they bear sufficient 
evidence of a want of thorough artistic skill, there is, at 
the same time, no little credit due to the ingenuity of the 
composer ; this, in fact, we have ever been ready to acknow- 
ledge in all our notices. Taking, then, the new subjects 
which have been more recently published, we can still see 
traces of the imperfections which are so evident in the earlier 
productions ; while, at the same time, there is a great ad« 
vance in ingenuity, and a decided improvement in the powefs 
of arrangement. For instance, a new slide of a wedding ig 
much more naturally and yet daborately grouped; and, 
instead of a Protestant clergyman, we have a Roman 
Catholic priest, and, as a matter of course, the elaborate 
furniture of a Roman Catholic altar, which gives gr^kter 
facilities to the compositive talent of the arranger. Still it 
is but a transposition of the original idea ; and a weddinff is a 
wedding, whether the ceremony be performed by Catholic 
priest or Protestant clergyman. " The Orphan's Dream" is 
well grouped, and the representation of the floating dream is 
most ingenious ; but yet there is scarcely that amount of poetic 
feeling in the rendering which we should like to see. It is 
too ambitious an effort, and the subject is one which can 
scarcely be touched by photography. " Homeless and 
Friendless," a slide not yet publi^ed, is well worked out as 
far as the placing of the figure goes, but the &lling snow has 
a painful, dazzling effect, and the fallen snow is decidedly 
woolly. "The Fairy" is, perhaps, a still more ambitious 
effort than any of the preceding. It is the figure of a 
female floating in mid air, and behind whom is a background 
of stars. The pose of the figure is easy and graceful, but 
the astronomical background is rather out of place. We 
have puzzled our brains to find out in what exact constella- 
tion the brilliant group of stars which adorn Uiis picture is 
to be found. They have evidently been stuck on by a ncn- 
astronomical photographer, while, unfortunately, the sky 
has a series of wrinUes, more suggestive of a stretched sheet 
than of the fair canopy overhead. Those last mentioned are, 
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in oar opinion, the lesst successful of the new series ; but 
while we say this, we would acknowledge that there is a 
decided improvement upon the earlier and more crude 
attempts in this department, and in them there is hope for 
still greater success. 

" The Reception and Profession of a Sister of Mercy," 
illustrated in two slides, are interesting, on account of the 
announcement that they " have been prepared with every 
regard to correctness of detail " — the artist acknowledging 
his thanks to those who assisted him in the composition, in- 
cluding "a venerable ecclesiastic, and an archbishop^s lay 
secretary." The arrangement is very effective. The series, 
including "The Money-lender," "The Inventory," and 
" The Sacking of the Jew's House," are very decided steps 
in advance of any that we have yet seen. The manner m 
which they are respectively treated is very interesting ; and, 
judging from the difficulties which must be overcome — such as 
the impo66ibility,wc had almost said, of getting so many figures 
to be steady while the picture is being taken — ^the ideas are very- 
well carried out. It is the above-mentioned difficulty which 
so mars the effect of these compositions ; for, short as the 
time may be in which the negative is taken, it is sufficiently 
long to cause the models to become rigid and expressionless. 
Hence, in the series entitled " The Sacking of the Jew's 
House," though the grouping and arrangement are almost 
faultless, yet there is an apparent want of earnestness of 
expression on the faces of the principal characters. 
. These remarks are not made in any hostile spirit. It 
win be seen from the above, that we mark a gradual 
and decided progress in this department ; and the faults 
pointed out, are not so much those of the composer as that 
they are inherent in this branch of photography : and we 
are glad to see that some of oiu* most eminent photographers 
take an interest in elevating rather than degra(Sng our 
favourite art. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITBCTUEAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCUTION. 
The second annual exhibition of this association opened on 
Friday la.st — the "private view" being held on the previous 
evening — the attendance on that occasion was not large, and 
the show of pictures^ both in quantity and quality, was below 
that of last year. Indeed wo cannot see how it could be 
otherwise, for if the association has merely for its object the 
illustrations of architeC'ture, and monuments to be found here 
and there, it must be limited in its scope ; and no better proof 
of this can be given than the present Collection. In it there 
is scarcely a picture which the regular visitor to photographic 
exhibitions has not seen attempted some time or other. 

As yet the association is but an experiment, and it remains 
to be seen whether repetitions, or even new architectural 
subjects, are of sufficient interest to the mtgority of visitors to 
sustain it in existence. 

Macpherson has illustrated Borne in one hundred and twenty 
viewg. Cimctta, Venice in thirty-three views. Melhuish, 
London in two views. Bobertson and Beato, Cairo, in thirty- 
one views. Lousada, Spain in twenty views. Lowndes, Cocke, 
Frith, Bedford and Cade, in En^and, and Baldus, Paris, are also 
contributors with several other minor artists. Among whom 
our readers will be as much astonished as we were to find the 
ab.sence of Fenton ; this is to be regretted, for there are very 
few who will not remember with pleasure such choice specimens 
of architectural photograph as his "Galilee Porch, Ely Cathe- 
dral," " the West Porch of lork Minster," and pictures of that 
class. 

There is something novel in the mode of the arrangement of 
. the collection . There are no glazed pictures ; the photographs are 
mounted on plain cardboard, after which they are nailed to the 
walls, and then a length of beading is laid along, and every set 
of four pictures is endosed when convenient. By this means a 
great deal of space is saved. 

"We were much gratified to see that the managers had availed 
themsolves of the hints we threw out in a former number with 
regard to tiie pricing of pictures, which gave so much offence 
last year. The manner in which the pictures are priced this 
year is by a series of numbers; each picture has a numerical 



value varying from 6 to 15, and any person who pays his sub- 
scription is entitled to as many pictures, of which the total nume- 
rical value shall not exceed fifty. This system, it is thought, will 
obviate p^uch of the difliculty and dissatisfaction felt last year. 
The mode of placing all the work of each artist together, is one 
which has many advantages to the visitor, and which has been 
pointed out with regard to other exhibitions in the " Photo- 
GBAPHic News." 

In noticing the pictures, the arrangement enables us to pro- 
ceed with all the works of one artist ; Borne, as we before stated, 
is illustrated by Macpherson, in one hundred and twenty views. 
In this number there is more diversity in the negatives, and 
more inequality in the printing than we ever noticed before in 
one artist's productions; and not only does this inequality occiu- 
in subjects of different classes, such as architecture and land- 
scape, but also in subjects which ought to have been treated 
aUke. There is, besides, on the average, a great want of half- 
tone in these pictures ; the blacks and whites are too intense 
even when the picture is only moderately printed. In some 
instances, owing apparently to the inferiority of the lens, there 
is a violation of all received notions of gravitation, and cer- 
tainly a great want of that which we are always led to expect in 
architectural drawings — mathematical precision ; while, on the 
whole, these pictures lack that brilUancy which we have seen in 
other pictures of this city. 

No. 1. " Temple of the Sibyl, Tivoli, seen from the opposite 
side of the Bavine," is a vigorous picture, in which there is a 
nice definition of light and shade, with here and there a good 
deal of detail. The picture of the " Temple of the SybU seen 
from the Bridge " (3), is a great contrast to the one just named, 
there is scarcely any half tone, and an almost entire absence 
of perspective effect. "The view of the Temple of Pallas" 
(3), "Temple of Vesta and the Fountain" (5), '" Columns of 
the Forum of Nerv-a " (9), "Arch of the Goldsmiths" (11), 
are all printed too darkly, and thus prevent anything like a 
minuteness of detail. "Eavster Benedictions at St. Peter's" 
(7), has all the characteristics of instantaneous photographs of 
crowds, confusion and indistinctness. " Interior in the Vatican," 
styled the Philosopher's Hall (8), is as bad an attempt at an 
► interior as we have ever seen. Interiors are at all times 
difficult subjects, as most photographers know, and therefore 
they should never be attempted unless the artist has full confi- 
dence in his powers. In "The Base of the Column in the 
Forum of Trajan" (12), we have a striking instance of llio 
violation of the laws of gravitation above alluded to. "We 
are only allowed to see the base of the column, and so we can 
form no correct opinion as to the degree of inclination of the 
column. But it strikes us as being several degrees greater 
than that of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, which is looked upon 
as one of the wonders of the world- "The Tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, with a distant view of Bome " (13), is a subject in wlu(;li 
there is room. for a great display of detail and half tone, but the 
artist has evidently failed to oatch or treat it in accordance with 
the manner in which we are accustomed to see similar subjects 
treated. "The Castle and Bridge of St. Angelo, with the 
Vatican in the distance " (14), is a curious picture, as in it we 
see combined many of the faults of the whole series, but more 
especially inequality. The bridge and water, with the distant 
view of the Vatican, are printed extremely light, while the castle 
is very dark. "The Statue of Moses" (16), and the "Equestrian 
Bronze Statue of Marcus Aurelius" (17), have many good points 
about them, but as specimens of statue copying they are far 
below what we have seen. "Large view of the Claudian 
Aqueduct " (19), has many faults ; the ruins are given with 
great distinctness and clearness, while the foreground is 
bkck and indistinct, and the back ground is not perceptible. 
"View over Bome from the Janiculiun" (21), is far inferior to 
Mr. Fox Talbot's photogh'^h of a similar view of Paris. 
"Forum Bomanum, general view" (22), is much less brilliant 
and vigorous than the same subject treated by an exhibitor at 
the last exhibition of the society. " The Chiu-ch of San 
Bernardino, Perugia" (25), " Cathedral of Orvieto" (26), are 
two of the most successful in the series, more especially the 
latter, in which we are enabled to trace with the greatest 
minuteness the whole of the architectural detail, and inspect 
the beautiful frescoes with which the front of this building is 
decorated. "A Group from a fresco by Luca Signorelli, at 
Orvieto" (27), is much inferior to the same subject as treated by 
Alinari Brothers. " The Garden in the Vatican" (44), is a subject 
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well calculated for a good picture, as there is great scope for show- 
ing to perfection the foliage of the trees, hut in this instance they 
are rendered in black masses, with very little detail. We omit 
noticing a great number of this series, as it would only be a 
repetition of the faults and blemishes we have already pointed 
out. We may just mention that in " The View of the Aque- 
ducts—Aqua Claudia" (87), there is the same degree of uni- 
formity of colour, the same absence of light and shade, the 
name smudginess and sootiness, which characterise the prints 
produced by the celebrated carbon process, as practised by Mr. 
Pouncy. We are at a loss to decide which of the two are the 
worst. Having thus impartially noticed this series and pointed 
out the most glaring defects, we would state that we do not 
speak with any bias on the subject of these productions ; the 
foregoing are our honest convictions of the merits of Mr. 
Macpherson's pictures. 

(To he cotUinued,) 

"gtB^om on €ohmnn% ^H^jJ^^P^^- 

COLOURING POSITIVES ON GLASS — (continued,) 

Imperfections and Spots. — ^The first colouring is now 
completed, and the picture is ready for vamishiug. Before 
doing this, however, it will be necessary to attend to a point 
which, perhaps, ought to be looked to before commencing 
to colour — ^the " touching out " of imperfections and spots. 
Where these mischievous sprites have baffled the care of 
the operator, he roust rely on the aid of the colorist. 
When, however, perfect pictures can possibly be obtained, 
faulty impressions should be, for the credit of photoffraphy, 
unhesitatingly destroyed. But it will sometimes nappen 
that pictures good in themselves, and of which no otner 
copy can be oW»ined, have a few minor defects which may 
be remedied by a skilful use of the pencil. For this purpose 
water colours must generaUy be used. Black spots in the 
background or draperies may easily be maiu4;ed. The 
colours to be used must to some extent depend on the tone 
of the photograph ; but a little Chinese white, naples yellow, 
and sepia or indian ink, mixed to the proper tint, will 
generally answer: it must be applied on the point of a 
sable pencil, taking care to lay on no more than is absolutely 
required, so as to avoid the appearance of any excrescence 
of colour on the surface. Spots on the lights, especiaUy on 
the face, are more difficult to manage ; they must be carefully 
touched with Chinese white modified by naples yellow to suit 
the tone of the picture : this should be tned on a comer of 
the plate first, to ascertain that the mixture perfectly 
harmonises in tone with the photograph ; if this be the case 
and it be skilfully applied, taking especial care to use no 
more than just covers the spot, after the picture is coloured 
the defect will be scarcely observable. Cases will sometimes 
occur, especially in portraits of children, where the eyes 
have moved, or are not perfectly sharp. This may be 
remedied by the use of water colours. The pupil may be 
put in with indian ink, and the outline of the ins carefully 
traced with the same much dUnted ; the marking of the 
eyelids and eyelashes may be strengthened with indian 
ink, and the point of light put in with Chinese white. 
Remember, however, that without some knowledge of draw- 
ing, and some little skill in using the pencil, no change should 
be attempted, as it is very easy by one false touch to alter 
the likeness and spoil the picture. Remember, also, that 
the free use of water colours will produce a coarse effect, 
from its want of harmony with the texture and sur&ce of 
the glass picture; that their use is oidy permissiUe to remedy 
defects, and should be regarded as a dernier ressort. 

Varnishing, — All defects remedied and the first coburing 
completed, the picture is ready for varnishing. The use of a 
suitable varnish is of importance both as regurds its influence 
on the appearance of the finished picture, and the surf&ce it 
presents for the second colouring. A common error in the 
manufacture of varnishes for photographs, especially for 
IHDsitives, is giving them too much body. Something 
more than tjie means of spreading an even layer of gum 



over the surface of the picture is required, whilst that is all 
that many of the varnishes seem intended to effect. This 
will certainly sometimes serve as a protection to the photo- 
graph, but at the same time it imparts a glazed, vulgar 
effect to the picture, and renders the subsequent cokmiinj^ 
difficult and comparatively ineffective. A varnish which 
affords facilities for producing the most artistic residts in the 
finished picture, should give depth and transparency to the 
shadows, without appreciably glazing or lowermg the whites, 
which it should leave with a surface somewhat ^^ flat ^ or 
dead. By this means the greatest depth and vigour of 
which the picture is capable is secured, together with a 
^^ biting" surface for the second colouring, on which any 
amount of brilliancy may be obtained. 

We offer no recipes or suggestions for the roanufactore of 
varnish, as we thmk that, generally, the attempt on the 
part of the photographer to make his own varnishes is a 
great mistake. Much more judgment and experience in the 
selection of gums and resins, and their solvents, than is likd^ 
to be obtained in the practice of most photcMpraphers, is 
requisite to ensure success in varnish making. A&t amateur 
attempts result in the production of an article which, by 
cracking, blooming, or turning yellow, is likely eventually 
to spoil many good pictures, and at a price often exceeding 
that at which a gooa varnish may be purchased. 

A varnish with a benzine or cnloroform solvent generally 
gives the best surface for the second colouring; a spirit 
varnish, unless manufactured expressly for positives, in mo&t 
cases yields a surfeu^e too hard and glassy. Spirit varnishes 
always require heat in the application, or they dry duU and 
opaque. Benzine varnishes dry bright and transparent 
without heat, but are better for its judicious application in 
damp or cold weather. Chloroform varnishes g^erally dry 
rapidly without any heat. A little care is required in the 
application of all varnishes, the same as in coating a plate 
with collodion, to secure an even film, free from waves and 
unequal patches, and to prevent a return wave at the botUmi 
of a plate. This will be gained very easUy by practice, 
and observing the instructions usually given by the makers 
on the label of each bottle. 

Experience and observation will enable the colorist to 
determine beforehand the modification of each colour, as ap- 
plied in the first colouring, which the varnishing will produce. 
As a rule, reds, yellows, and greens are the least affected, 
whikt dark browns, some blues, violets, &c., are almost 
destroyed by it, and are best therefore left until the second 
colouring. 

{To be continued,) 



ORGANIC CHEMISTRY — (continued). 

Experience teaches us that oxygen may unite, either with 
carbon to form carbonic acid, or with hydrogen to form 
water. Now, as we have already stated, organic bodies 
being for the most part formed of carbon, hydrogen, oxyeen, 
and nitrogen, it is by no means strange that certain of these 
bodies are modified, and, in some cases, wholly destroyed, by 
exposure to atmospheric air. 

Fermentation — a term employed hr chemists to indicate 
the spontaneous decomposition which animal or vegetable 
substances undergo under certain circumstances — ^is eSao one 
of the causes of modification or destruction of organic 
matters. Different organic substances that are eminently 
decomposable, and are employed to provoke fermentation in 
other bodies, are known as ferments; as, for instance, in the 
case of beeis a little yeast causes fermentation in the whok 
poass ; or if the juice of grapes be exposed to a gentle heat, 
it begins to effi^vesce— it loses its transparency; a viscid 
scum rises to the surface ; the taste is chimged — it has now 
a vinous taste, and may, if properly managed, be converted 
into wine, pqring the process of fermentation the snga^ 
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has lost a part of its carbon, which has been liberated in the 
form of carbonic acid, and the result has been the formation 
of alcohol. This liquor, having undergone the vinous fer- 
mentation, may be exposed to a sustained temperature of 
about 75^, when another change takes place. It loses its 
transparent^, and acauires a mudd^r appearance. Its taste 
18 also altered — ^it has become sour ; the alcohol has changed 
into vin^^ar. This is called the acetous fermentation. By 
lonf^ keeping, this vinegar undergoes another metamorphosis. 
It loses both its acidity and transparency ; it gives off a 
putrid smell ; and has reached its nnal st&^d— putrefactive 
fermentation. It is to a species of fermentation of gall-nuts 
crushed in water that photographers are indebted for gallic 
acid — the tannic acid origi^ftUy contained in them being 
converted into gallic acid. There is another way of pre- 
paring this add, but we will not refer to that at present. 

Contact with the air and fepnentation are not the only 
means of decomposing organic substances. Chemists accom- 
plish this in vanous ways ; sometimes merely separating one 
substance from the other, or otherwise reducing it to its 
elements. Chemists are not merely destructive, however; 
by their knowledge they are able, with the aid of the elements, 
to reproduce many of the substances we find in animals or 
vegetables. 

Organic bodies may be classed in three categories — adds, 
bases, or indifferent bodies. 

Organic adds, whether natural or artificial, are very 
numerous. Hitherto, but few of these have been employed 
in photof^phy. Among these may be induded acetic acid, 
citric acid, gallic add, pyrogallic acid, and tartaric acid. 
Very many of these bodies possess the property of reddening 
litmus, and they all combine with bases to form salts, just as 
tlie mineral acids do, from which they differ in being more 
complex in their composition. 

Tne organic bases have also been termed organic alkalies 
or alkaloids; all of them resemble ammonia in their proper- 
ties and their mode of combination. These bodies can unite 
with acids to form salts. As a rule they are not very soluble 
in water ; some of them, however, communicate an exceed- 
ingly bitter taste to water. They are for the most part 
solid, and are capable of crystallising ; a few of them only 
are liquid. Most of them are medicines, and some of them 
are very powerfiil poisons. We may enumerate, among 
others, morphine and narcotine, which are the alkalies of 
opium; nicotine, the liquid alkali of tobacco; strychnine 
and brncine, alkalies of the nux vomica, &c. 

Amonff the indifferent bodies there are many which are 
employed in photogra^y; and, foremost among them we 
may quote pyroxyline, cellulose (paper), gum, sugars, alcohol, 
ether, aJbumen, gektine, and wax. 

{To he corOinned,) 



Adhesion, Attraction of, (continued), — The use 
of the numerous cements employed by photographers 
to mount photographs and build up glass dishes and 
Itttbg, depends upon the attraction of adhesion; and a 
little reflection on the very varying degrees of force which is 
exerted by the same cement between different bodies will 
^w how this attraction varies with the substances exerting 
it. Gum or paste, which will cement paper, will not 
answer for glass, as this requires some resinous body. It 
must be remembered that a cement should always be used 
thin, as its readier adaptation to the varying changes of 
temperature prevents that destruction of the cohesion of its 
own particles which would gradually take place were the 
cement to be used thick. Sometimes the force of adhesion 
between the cement and the body which it unites is greater 
than the actual cohesion of the partides one with another 
of Aat body. Thus pieces of wood which have been glued 
together and then torn asunder will frequently not separate 



at the layer of clue, but at a firacture in the wood itself. 
Paper photographs may be easily split into two lamln» by 
cementing a piece of linen fabric firmly on to each side, and 
when quite dry separating them. The cohesion of the 
particles of the paper one with another being less than the 
adhesion of the cement to the paper, the latter separates into 
two films, which, by dissolving the cement which holds 
them to the linen, may be washed, dried, and ironed. 

Affinity. — ^The various bodies which surround us are 
all formed of an inconsiderable number of simple substances 
or elements united one with the other in different proportions 
by certain forces, to which has been given the name of 
affinities. 

These affinities are of two sorts. One, by virtue of which 
the molecules of bodies adhere together, is known under 
the name of the affinity of aggregation, or attraction of 
cohesion, which we have recently described. The various 
degrees of this affinity govern the differences which are 
apparent in the resistance of bodies to external force. When 
it is considerable, the substances are hs^ and solid ; when 
inconsiderable they are liquid ; and when this force is still more 
diminished, they become gaseous. These three states of 
bodies — the solid, li(juid, and gaseous — are called /orww of 
aggregation. On this affinity of aggregation depend also 
the regular forms which are assumeciby certain bodies when 
they pass from the liquid to the solid state ; this is known 
in chemistry by the term crystallisation. Hardness, soft- 
ness, toughness, brittleness, &c., are equally modifications of 
this form. Its powers may be mechanicatlly overcome by 
pulverisation or similar operations, and chemically by the 
action of heat. 

The other kind of affinity is known under the name of 
affinity of composition, or chemical affinity. 

It is only exercised in compound substances, between the 
simple bodies of which they are composed. By its means 
two bodies are enabled to unite, and give rise to a third 
new substance, which frequently does nqt poeseas a single 
inherent quality of the substances of whicn it was com- 
pounded. Thus chlorine and silver are enabled, by means 
of their chemical affinity, to unite and form the white 
powder, chloride of silver. 

For this reason, it is customary, in describing the two 
kinds of affinity, to call the first — ^that of aggregation — a 
force exerted between homogeneous substances ; for example, 
between the separate molecules of chloride of silver: whilst 
the second—chemical affinity — is exerted between heteroge- 
neous substances ; for instance, between chlorine and silver. 

Chemical affinity is modified in several ways, of which the 
following are the prindpal : — 

1. It is never exerted in an equal degree between all 
bodies, but always with a force greater in one than in the 
other. Thus, zinc has a greater affinity for chlorine than 
silver has ; so that, if a piece of zinc be mixed with moist 
chloride of silver, the chlorine will leave the silver and go 
to the zinc — ^for which it has a greater affinity — ^forming 
chloride of zinc, and leaving the sUver in the metallic state. 
This modification of chemical affinity is known by the name 
of elective affinity, because a substance seems always to 
choose, from those with which it is placed in contact, the 
one for which it has the most liking or affinity. 
{To be continued,) 



THE ENGLISH WET PAPER PROCESS — (continuefT), 

Q, How is the photographic image taken by this process 
devdoped? 

A, About a third of solution No. 2 (aceto-nitrate), and 
two-thirds of solution No. 3 (gallic add) are combined, and 
in this combination the proof is immersed. From ten 
minutes to a quarter of an hour is the ordinary time for 
developing a picture, but this of course depends on circum- 
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stances, and the operator must be guided by his own 
judgment as to the time at which his picture Is fully 
developed. 

Q. How 13 the process of fixing conducted ? 

A. By the application of the solution No. 4 (hyposulphite 
of soda). 

Q. .Explain the philosophy of this process? 

A, Upon a sheet of paper is spread a concentrated 
solution of iodide of pota&sium and iodide of silver. 
The paper, having been saturated with the liquid, is 
dried. It is then plunged into a basin of water, and the 
double iodide is decomposed, the iodide of potassium 
being dissolved, and the io(li<le of silver liberated, so that it 
rests on the surfiEtce of the paper, and gives to it a pale 
yellow tint, the result of the excessively minute molecules 
which unmiestionably contribute to the perfection of the 
picture. The paper must remain for some time in the 
water, in order to insure the equalisation of the desired 
effect. A considerable quantity of water is also necessary ; 
and, finally, the water must be changed frequently, as the 
pictures would otherwise be more or less aftected by the 
particles of the iodide which would remain in the bath from 
previous manipulations. When the paper is removed from 
the bath one of its surfaces is coated with iodide of silver, 
and . it is not sensitive. If over this coating of iodide of 
silver there is spread a weak solution of nitrate of silver, 
the surface becomes sensitive and is ready to receive the 
impression of light. The degree of sensitiveness varies 
according to the jjroportion of the nitrate of silver, which is 
easily regulated at wiD. 

OTHER PROCESSES ON PAPER. 

Q. Are not photographic papery frequently used wet from 
the bath without bemg previously dried ? 

A, In the wet paper process, the paper is submitted to the 
action of light immediately after being taken from the aceto- 
nitrate bath, without being either washed or dried. A piece 
of white paper, w*ell soaked in water, is spread upon the 
glass fitted to the frame of the camera ; upon this the pre- 
pared sheet is placed, the sensitive side upwards. The 
jjaper, which is placed beneath, must be free from spots of 
iron or other impurities. It is also necessary to mark the 
side of the glass which ought to be at the bottom of the 
camera, and to keep it always inclhied in that direction when 
the papers are applied : if this precaution is neglected, the 
liquid collected at the bottom, in falling over the prepared 
paper, would not fail to produce spots. The paper thus 
applied to the glass will remain there for an hour without 
falling off, and can be placed within that time in the camera. 
The results of this process, however, are not, in most cases, 
so good as by the d^ process. 

$. How are pictures, so taken, developed ? 

A, By gallic acid. They are fixed in the usual way with 
hyposulphite of soda. 

Q, How may increased rapidity of action be attained ? 

A. M. Humbert de Molard gives the following plan: — 
First bath — 



Distilled water ... 
Iodide of ammonium 



... 600 centimetre cubes. 
20 grammes. 

After drying, the paper is floated on the second bath, 
com]X)8ed of 

Water 250 centimetre cubes. 

Nitrate of silver 16 grammes.* 

„ zinc 8 grammes. 

Acetic acid 8 grains. 

Papers so prepared are exceedingly rapid in action. For 
views, an exposure of one or two seconds is amply sufficient 
in the sunlight, and five or six in the shade ; for portraits, 
from fifteen seconds to one minute. The picture is developed 
by passing over the surface a solution of gallic acid, with a 
few drops of a saturated solution of acetate of ammonia. 



* ^^ gralna EnglUh. 



The picture must afterwards be thoroughly washed in clean 
water, and fixed by the ordinary process. 

DRY ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

Q. Is the albumen process at all embayed by photo- 
graphers upon paper ? 

A, It is. The process consists in replacing, 6jr albiunen 
or white of egg^ the liquid in which is dissolved the iodide 
and bromide of potassium. The albumen is coagulated on 
the paper by a bath of aceto-nitrate of silver, which renders 
the surface sensitive to the action of light. It fonoa a very 
fine surface on which to take impressions — possessing peculiar 
sharpness of outline and delicacy of detail. Sometinus 
waxed paper is used; sometimes ordinary paper. Some 
photograpners immerse the paper in the all^men batii, so as 
to cover both sides ; others, on the contrary, only float it on 
the top of the bath, by which means one side only is coated. 
There are many variations in the methods adopted, some 
less difficult than others, but all being in the main principles 
the same. 

Q, Detail the ordinary process ? 

A . The albumen is prepared in the following proportions : — 
To the whites of eight eggs add 15 grains of iodide of 
potassium and 3 grains of bromide of potassium. Each egg 
must be broken separately into a shallow cup, and the yolk 
retaiocd in the shell as well as the gmn ; then poured into 
a measure, until the required <^uantity of albumen is ob- 
tained. Before adding the iodide of bromine, the germ of 
the eggs must be carefully removed; they must 3ien be 
shaken up in a wide-mouth, rather large bottle, until the 
bottle is filled with white foam ; it must then stand eight 
or twelve hours in a cool place ; the clear albumen can then 
bo poured off into a basin or plate ; and after having laid a 

Eiece of paper on the surface in order to remove any air 
ubbles, the paper to be prepared — either waxed or other- 
wise may be applied ; after- contact for about five minutes, 
the paper may be withdrawn by a sbw, regular movement, 
and hung up to dry. The albumenised sule of the paper 
may afterwards be applied to the aceto-nitrate bath. 
Q, How is this bath prepared ? 

A, The aceto-nitrate bath is a solution of nitrate of 
silver atld crystallised acetic acid. 

Q, When the paper is prepared in the aceto-nitrate bath, 
is it ready for use ? 

A, After receiving the sensitive coating in the aceto- 
nitrate bath, the prepared paper is washed in pure water, 
dried — as in other processes — and reserved for use. The 
whole of the subsequent operations are identical with ihoee 
which have already been described. 

(To be continued.) 



C0rrfSfrmttrenc^ 



THE PHOTOGEX. 

Deak Sir, — The information you ask for in your Notices 
to Correspondents, p. 180, with reference to this light is best 
afforded by a few extracts from the printed specification 
of the patent, which I happen to have by mo. 

The invention is described as being for " Improved Appa- 
ratus to be used for Burning Pyrotechnic Compositions or 
Preparations for producing Artificial Lights of various 
colours ;" and the specification states as follows : — 

"My invention of improved apparatus to be used for 
burning pyrotechnic com^xwitions or preparations, relates 
to a means of burning any of the chemical compounds that 
arc usually employed for producing various coloured lights 
such as arc required for theatrical performances, some of 
which chemical compounds will, however, produce lights o£ 
such a quality as will admit of their b^g used for photo- 
graphic purposes. The ordinary mode of burning these 
compounds for theatrical or other purjposes is, to place them 
in an open vessel in which, when ignited, they are allowed 
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to bam until consumed. While burning, the compoBition 
will give out a brilliant light, the colour thereof depending 
upon the particular composition that is employed. During 
this combustion a pungent and suffocating vapour or gas is 
evolved, which, when the composition is burned in close 
boildings, is f ery annoying and disagreeable. 

" The object of my invention is to bum these compositions, 
and obtain the light therefrom, in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the noxious vapours or gases from annoying persons in 
the immediate ndghbourhood of the apparatus.'* 

Then after det^ing at length how he effects his object — 
by burning the composition in a vessel surrounded bv glass, 
with a current of aur passing through to carry off the gas, 
the inv^itor claims as follows : — 

'^ In conclufflon I claim, as the invention seoured to me by 
letters patent as aforesaid, the application to 'the purposes 
above mentioned of apparatus rash as that hereinbefore 
described, and shown in the drawing, or any mere modifioa' 
Hon thereof^ in which pyrotechnic compositions may be 
burned to produce various coloured lights, and the gases or 
x'apours evolved therefrom carried off, so as not to annoy 
bystanders." 

The Queen's Printers* copy of the specification is published 
at the Great Seal Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
Holbom. 

You will collect from this that the patent only extends to 
the lantern. 

Pentonville. Thos. W. B. Cook. 



ENLAUGED PICTURES FROM SMALL NEQATIVES. 

Dear Sir, — ^For taking enlarced collodion positives from 
small neffatives, I use the same mrge double- bodied camera 
as for taking the microscopic objects. It should have several 
£dse fronts to slide into the grooves, with a piece cut out 
exactly in the centre, to suit different sized negatives. This 
piece should be cut out rather smaller than the negative, and 
a jwece of thick card-board, having the portion cut out 
exactly the size of the negative, and with a margin about an 
inch wide, should be glued on to it, so as to form a bed for 
the negative; to this a piece of card -board, with the opening 
again rather smaller than the ncjg^tive, should be hinged at 
the upper part by a piece of sheet India rubber, so as to fall 
down over the negative and keep it in its place, it may be 
fastened down with a sharp nail. The dark slide should 
have a nest of frames, fitting one ^vithin the other, to suit 
different sized plates. The focussing ^lass should have the 
size of each plate marked on it in pencil, and measured from 
a common centre. The double combination of lenses, with 
half inch stop, should be screwed into the inner camera 
with the back lens towards the negative to be copied. The 
n^ative must be placed with the collodion side towards it. 
Tlie inner camera must then be placed in such a position 
between the negative and focussing glass that when the 
latter is drawn out to give the desired size, the image must 
be perfectly sharp and clear. The negative must, of course, 
be turned towards 4he strongest light, hut not towards die 
9»H, if shining. I have never found it necessary to use a 
mirror to concentrate the light on the negative. The collo- 
dion, the bath, and the developer are the same as I use for 
the magnified microscopic objects. When the prepared plate 
is placed in the frame, a piece of flannel or double blotting- 
paper should be placed on the back of it, and the springs of 
the back shutter will keep the plate in its place. The first 
result wilL of course, be an enlarged positive, viewed by 
transmitted light j from this a negative may bo taken on 
collodion in the camera any size required, or a negative may 
be printed from it on paper, which may be waxed. The 
time of exposure must depend upon the strength of the light, 
and the character of the ne^tive to be copied — as regards 
sharpness, I have never found any loss of it if care be taken 
in the fopussing. On the contranr, up to a certain size, I 
have found greater sharpness in the enlarged positive, the 
details being much more evident. By this process, trans- 



parent positives for the stereoscope may be taken of any 
required size, from the original negative. Microscopic posi- 
tives may also be obtained by it, by increasing the distance 
between the negative and the lenses, and using a stop of 
small diameter. In this case, sunlight passing through the 
negative is desirable. When an enlarged negative on collo- 
dion is desired, and the positive is not wanted to be kept, it 
is better to take a positive a very little larger than 'the 
original negative, and enlarge from that, as it saves collodion, 
&c. An enlarged negative may readily be taken off the 
glass and mounted on tliin paper, which may be afterwards 
waxed, but the negative must be mounted with the same 
side to the paper as it was to the glass. 

Reigate, Thomas Barrett. 



MlCCLBSFIBLD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The members of this society have continued to meet during 
the season — and on several oocasions very interesting papers 
have been read. A numerously attended special meeting was 
held on the 14th instant, for the transaction of business con- 
nected with the practical working of the society, at which, after 
hearing the statements of the secretary and the treasurer with 
regard to its present position and prospects, some minor changes 
in ito arrangements were agreed to; and a committee was named 
to carry out an object towards which some steps appear to have 
been taken already : viz. — the organization of an exhibition of 
photographs, &c., under the auspic^es of the society, in con- 
nection with the annual exhibition about to take place at 
the Government School of Design. Pictures for the exhibition 
will have to be forwarded to P. M. Mercer, Escj., the secretary, 
before the end of the year, and the exhibition itself will open 
during the first week of Januarj'. 



Fbench Photoobaphic Society. 
At the last meeting of the society Count 01ymx>e Aguado 
presented a numerous series of stereoscopic proofs of large 
dimensions. Some of these proofs were due to Viscount 
Onesyme Aguado, and these were of the greatest originality. 
The subjects were taken from a bird's eye point of view. It 
was impossible to appreciate them with the naked eye; but 
viewed in M. Quinet's larj.cc stereoscope they presented sur- 
prij?ing effects of foreshortening and a striking clearness. Thus 
one of these proofs, which to the naked eye appeared as a con- 
fused mass, showed in the stereoscope a seated individual, whose 
figure was brought out perfectly in all its details. 

M. TAbbe Moigno also presented a series of small pictures 
which were forwarded to hira by Mr. Fox Talbot, and obtained 
by this distinguished experimentalist by means of his latest 
process. 

M. Lemercier presented some pictures obtained by photo- 
lithographic processes, which left nothing to be desired, especially 
if, as M. Lemercier affirmed, they were really exempt from all 
retouching. 

M. Lemercier fUrther declared that no photographic pictures 
could approach the low price of those he presented, which cost 
only 85 centimes the sheet. 

M. Charles Chevalier presented a travelling camera which 
appeared well made, although very complicated. Owing to the 
numerous changes made in constructing it the inventor was 
not able to name the cost, but thought it would range between 
300 and 350 fi-ancs. 

M. Humbert de Molard described a new toning bath which 
gave a very pretty tone to pictures. 

M. Selmer, a distinguished chemist, presented a rich and' 
picturesque collection of Swedish and Norwegian costumes. 

M. Auguste Leborgne asked permission to present proofs and 
to make before the meeting a photograpliic experiment d 
la lampe; but so many novelties were inscribed on the paper, 
that he was asked to defer his experiment until the next 
sitting. 

Some interest was felt in M. Leborgne's proposed experiment, 
in consequence of his using a product of hb own discovery in 
lieu of the nitrate of silver. This product he terms oxj-ethykte. 
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and a good deal of incredulity is expreased as to its capabilities; 
several who pretend to know the composition of this new sub- 
stance assert that it is nothing but his old silver solution. 
— Condensed from the " Hevue J^hoto^raphique" 



— ♦— 

On thb Pbesebvatton of Photographs. — Complaints of 
the fading of silver prints are so common, that, though it may 
not in many cases be possible to prevent this catastrophe, we 
will point out a few precautions, by following which it may 
at least be delayed to the latest moment, if not postponed 
indefinitely. One of the causes of fading, and that which is 
most generally assumed to be ^A^ cause, is imperfect washing ; 
but there are other causes which can be more easily guarded 
against, and these are, exposure to damp, sulphiuretted hydrogen, 
sulphiu'ous vapours, combustion of ^, and laboratory effluvia 
generally. To preserve silver prmts in good condition, a 
portfolio is absolutely essential ; and whenever the prints are 
taken out for the purpose of inspection they should m variably 
be restored to their proper place when this is completed, and 
the portfolio carefully closed. The last-named article is one of 
considerable importance, if it be desired to preserve the pictures 
in the same state of purity as when they were first placed 
therein. Unfortunately there are few which are as perfect as 
they might be ; they are usually open at the sides, so that dust, 
and to a certain extent light, can creep in ; moreover, the edges 
of the pictures fall below the level of the solid sides when the 
portfolio is held upright, and consequently, when it is dropped 
beside the book-case on the table, or when it is placed on the 
table for the purpose of opening it to add to its contents, or 
otherwise, the edges of the pictures are brought under con- 
siderable pressure, and are gradually damaged, and rendered 
unsightly. The best portfolio we have met with was one which 
is described in our advertising columns under the well- 
deserved name of the oijy perfect portfolio. It is so contrived 
that, no matter in what position it may be placed, the edge of 
the picture cannot come in contact with anything except the 
leather on which it rests, which is suspended, as it were, between 
the two sides. It has also another recommendation, the surfaces 
of the pictures are not subjected to unequal pressure in diflferent 
parts ; indeed, unless the portfolio be over-filled, there is no 
pressure of any importance on any part of them : besides this, 
one of the covers is fUmished with leather flaps, which li^ over 
the three open sides and are retained in their places by elastic, 
to the ends of which are attached a kind of hook that fits into 
a lock, and which lock is closed by simple pressure, though a 
key is necessary to open it, and the portfolio may then be said 
to be hermetically closed against light and dust. It has other 
advantages, but it is not necessary that we should enumerate 
them, as they bear merely on the question of convenience, and 
do not afiect the subject on which we have based the preceding 
remarks, viz. the carefUl preservation of photographs. 



SUBSTITUTE FOB A DABK TENT. — 8TBEAKS ON COLLODION 
PICTURES. 

Sir, — As some of your correspondents want a cheap dark 
tent, I will give yon a description of a simple one of my own 
construction, which I have been using for some time. It 
consists of a box atout 18 inches long, 16 inches broad, and 
10 or 12 inches deep. A hole is to be cut in the bottom 
about 6 inches square ; this, bdng glazed, is to serve as a 
window, which must be covered with a yeUow blind. Next 
procure about 2 j or 3 yards of black cahco, and sew the ends 
together ; this will form a kind of baff, which is to be lined 
inside with vellow calico. One end of this bag is then to be 
nailed round the edges of the box, and plaited so as to leave 
it full, and the other end furnished with a ^* ninninff string." 
Into this end the operator is to thrust lus head and Moulders ; 
and then, having his hands inside, he is to draw the string 
round his waist tightly^ so as to shut oat all light except that 



which enters by the window, or penetrates the calico. After 
tying the string, the operator mids himself in a chemicaUtf 
dark room, where he may go on with his work very con- 
veniently. It will be well to blacken the inside of the box, 
so as to prevent any light finding its way into it through 
any chink or crevice. When I am taking portraits of 
families at their residences, I set the box on one of its ends 
on a table near a window, or other convenient place, where 
there may be a sufi&ciency of light. In taking views, it is 
easy to find some bank of earth or a low wall near the scene 
of operation, for the purpose of resting it on instead of a table. 
With regard to the muddy streaks on the n^gatiro which 
some of your correspondents complain of, I think they are 
caused by allowing the nitrate of silver solution to flow over the 
plate in streaks after draining it into the bath before exposure, 
if the plate be thoroughly £rained into the bath, one comer 
of it b^ng allowed to touch the dipper, so as to take off the 
drop that seems to lin|;er on that comer, and the plate be 
placed immediately in the dark slide, keepng it in a vertical 
position so as not to allow any drop of the bath to find its 
way across the film, those streaky stains may be prevented. 
Hoping this will find a place in your valuable periodical, 
I am, &c., A. HoRAN. 

ILLUMINATED PAPER STEREOGRAMS. 

Sir, — ^Noticing in your last number a query as to 
the best mode of procuring **IUuminated Paper Stereo- 
grams," I would suggest the following meUiod as being at 
once easy and successful : — Print as usual on thin albumen- 
ised paper; then take a piece of thin, foreign n^rative 
paper or the same size, and fasten it shghtly at the comers 
to the fiice of the print. Hold it a^inst a window, and 
trace on the paper the outline of the object. Then separate 
the papers, and paint the paper a dark blue for the sky, 
filling in the otner parts with the proper colours, then 
colour the back of the print in the same maimer with rather 
paler colours, and when dry fasten the papers (painted side 
inwards) together. If a moon is required, cut through the 
double paper, and put a piece of thin celatine at tJie back ; 
if clouds are wished for, colour the vkj with some dark 
colour, and the side towards the light miurt be touched with 
white wax, or liffht clouds may be waxed only. Tlie method 
I adopt is to hold the paper over a lamp, and just touch it 
in the places where I want the clouds with the wax. Of 
course I only wax the paper so that it does not spoil the 
print, and it must be done before they are fSustened together. 
For an illumination the coloured lamps must be prick^ with 
a fine needle, and strips of gelatine placed behind. For a 
room, or like subject, I only paint the back of the print, and 
place a piece of thin paper behind to hide the colour. For 
a fire, I cut with a penknife through the picture, and put 
gelatine behind. O. H. P. 

VARNISH FOR GLASS POSITIVES. 

Formula: — "Bitume de Jud^," dissolved in chloro-ben- 
zine'' to the requisite thictoeas. 

Sir, — EEaving seen an article, about a fortnight ago, in the 
" Photographic News," of this formula being requisite, 
I have much pleasure in seeding you the above receipt as 
one I have always found to be economical and durable ; it 
does not in the least attack the whites, and brings out a 
picture requiring vigour. 

In mounting, care must be taken not to employ glue or 
flour paste, as they have the property of tearing off both 
vamisn and collodion, which adhere to the substances bdiind 
them in broken fragments. 

Wlien the '* chloro-benzine" cannot be procured, ramish 
with a wesJc solution of gum arable, in which dissolve a 
small piece of sugar candy, to prevent it from cracking. 
When dry, any sort of black may be used without, in the 
least, altering the colour of the picture. — ^Yours truly, 

Cherbourg, 1th Dec, 1868. X. 
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YABXISH FOR PAPER STEREOGRAMS. 

Sir, — ^Will you or any of your correspondents be so kind 
as to tell me — 

1st. — Uow^ and with what^ to glaze a stereoscopic slide, 
after it has been coloured ? 

2nd. — What are the best colours to use— liquid or cake ? 

3rd. — ^What is the best liquid to grind cake colours in ? 

I have tried the *^ varnish for paper stereograms,^^ at p. 95, 
vol. i., and find that, however Ugntly the ^latine is laid on, 
it re-dissolves the colours, and they spread or run over the 
whole jftint. Gum water does the same : andas to the gum 
dama, dissolved in coal naphtha, it will not do at any price ; 
when it is laid on the print, it immediately darkens, the 
whites become a smoky, dirty colour, and the paper appears 
as if it had been brushed over with oil — ^it is semi-trans- 
parent. What I want to do is, simpi v to be able to varnish 
a coloured print, without disturbing the colours. 

H. H. J. 

CARDBOARD DISHES. 

Sir, — ^I have for some time past thought of substitutinff 
baths, trays, dishes, well-baths, &c., of cardboard, coated 
inside with gutta percha, for the earthenware and glass ones 
now used. The gutta percha could be applied as a solution, 
in benzole, chloroform, &c. The only thinff, perhaps, to 
recommend this plan, is the cheapness smd fiicility with 
which they can be made. No ooubt it would be very 
useful in preparing papers for the negative and positive pro- 
cesses. If you think this is likely to be of use to any of 
your numerous correspondents, please insert it in your valu- 
able journal. J. C. S. 

drying glass positives. 

Sir, — ^I have a slight hint to give to the practical as well 
as amateur photographer on the subject of positive collodion 
pictures. I dry my portraits after they are taken on a 
small tin saucepan containing a little wat^, and kept over a 
Btove boiling. Place the portrait with the collodion side up, 
and it will dry instantly ; by this means not only is the 
painter allowed to use his colours with greater ease, but it 
also sets the collodion so firm on the glass, that there is no 
danger of rubbing ; and if you pass your hand over it, you will 
not in the least de£»ce the likeness. — ^Yours obediently, 

Chippenham, A Foreigner. 



ORMOLU for colouring GOLD FRAMES — FORMULA 
WANTED. 

Sir, — Could you, or any of your correspondents, give me 
a fi;ood recipe for making a nice flat and dark ormolu for 
cokmringgold frames? By doing so, you would confer a 
great £iivour. A Gilder. 



FIELD ROLL FOR TOURISTS— SYNOPSES OF PROCESSES. 

Sir, — ^As you were pleased to approve of my suggestion 
of " What to Avoid," I am induced to submit for your con- 
sideration another idea which I hare found useful in each 
process as I have severally begun them. I found that if I 
read and re-read one description of a new process until I 
thonght myself up to making a trial, yet, though I knew 
what was to be done, sometimes I forgot the exact order of 
the steps, and, in searching it out from a long description, 
maybe the plate or paper was getting spoiled t&ough having 
to wait. I therefore prepared and stuck up in my operatiuj? 
room a synopos of each process, which aided me at once. I^ 
then, you think the puolishing these would be of any use 
to beginners, they are at your service. I therefore enclose 
some copies for your inspection. 

I aho endoee my field roll, as I call it, which I read over 
just before I start, and thereby avoid the ann^rance of 
leaving anything behind. H. S. I. 



FIELD ROLL FOR TOURISTS. 

When you take the field near home, remember to carry. 

For dry plates or paper- 
Camera, lens, and stops. 
Stand and screw. 
Focussing cloth, and glass. 
Slide, and frames. 
Plate box and plates, or portfolio. 
YeUow bag. 

For wet collodion in addition — 

Bath, cover, and dipper. 
Developing glasses. 
Water cistern. 

Cleaning cloths, and chamois. 
Holders, pneumatic and cleansing. 
Levelling stand. 
Level. 
Waste dish. 

Solutions, — ^bath, cleansing, collodion, developing, and 
fixing. 

Tent or other contrivanca, and its accompaniments. 

H. S. L 

SYNOPSES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. — WET COLLODION 
FOR NEGATIVES. 

Clean plates. 

Coat with collodion. 

When set (10* to 20*) immerse in bath, in 30* lift out 
and in two or three times, when ready (1' to 5'), move out 
and in till greasiness is gone, and drain off bath as much as 
possible. 

Place in dark slide. 

Expose. 

Develop ; keeping solution in motion. 

Wash. 

Fix ; complete when yellow iodide is gone. 

Wash well. 

Dry. 

Yamish. 
Plate cleaning solution, vide "Photographic News," 
vol. t p. 156. 

Developing solution : — 



PyrogaUic ... 
Glacial aceUc 
Alcohol 
Water 


I 


«.• ••• •»• 


1 
7 
7 

1 


grain, 
miniois. 

»» 
ounce. 


Use more 


pyrogallic 


and less acetic in 


cold 




Ixing solution :- 


— 








^'posolphate of soda 





I* 


ounce. 










H. S. 



WHAT TO AVOID IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do not allow many hours to elapse between printing a 
positive and fixing it. 

Do not allow any unexpected phenomena in photo- 
graphy to pass unrecorded. 

Do not attempt to take a picture until you are quite 
certain that no failure can arise from the use of imperfectly 
cleaned materials. 

Do not attach too much importance to exact formulae. 

Do not allow the sun to shine on the lens when taking a 
picture. 

Do not put away pyroxyline in a damp state. 

Do not keep positives in a damp place. 

Do not imagme that a new process must necesBarily be 
better than an old one. 

Do not use alcoholic solutions in cemented glass dishes. 

Do not open an ammonia bottle in tlie operating room. 
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ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
Vahnishing Daouebbeotypes. — F, X. Z, "We do not 

like the application of any varnish to the surface of these deli- 
cato pictures. In 1839, Daguerre wrote : — ^** The Author made 
attempts to preserve his sketches by means of different Tarnishes 
obtained from amber, copal, indSa-rubber, wax, and various 
resins ; but he has observed that, by the application of any var- 
nish whatsoever, the lights were considerably weakened, and, at 
the same time, the deeper tones were hidden. To this disad- 
vantage was added the still greater injury from the deoomposi- 
tion of the mercury by the varnishes tried." Now that Fizeaa's 
plan of fixing the image with gold is so unirersally adopted, the 
varnish may not perhaps be ^uite so ii^jurious, but stiU all the 
varnished daguerreotypes which we have seen have had their 
artistic beauty impaired by the operation. Some years ago 
varnished daguerreotypes were introduced under the name of 
enamelled daguerreotypes ; they were, however, not so pleasing 
to our tnste as the ordinary picture on silver plate. 

Revival of Faded Positives.— C. A. A, No method is 
known by which faded positives can be re^ored to quite their 
pristine vigour. ^Ve have sometimes used a plan, first recom- 
mended, we believe, by MM. Davanne and Girard, which con- 
sists in immersing the faded positives in a dilute solution of 
chloride of gold for some hours, and then exposing to the light. 
Afterwards pass through hyposulphite of soda, one ounce to a 
pint, and wash well. 

Bromide of Calcium.— -4/&«wi«*. Bromide of calcium has 
been used as an addition to the iodide of potaisium, bot^ in the 
collodion and collodio-albumen processes. It ma^ be prepared as 
follows : — Take 10 ounces of water and 390 grains of pure bro- 
mide, and mix them together, then add gradually 160 grains of 
clean iron filings, stirring well with a glass rod. As soon as the 
solution becomes light green in colour, add 200 grains of pure 
quicklime, which has been previously soaked by pouring water 
over it. Mix the lime well with it, and allow it to stand toge- 
ther for an hour, stirring occasionally ; then pour on a filter, 
and wash the residue once or twice with distilled water. Collect 
all the clear liquids together, and evaporate to dryness in a 
porcelain dish. The residue, which will be bromide of calcium, 
must be carefully preserved in a well stoppered dry bottle, as it 
is extremely deliquescent. We have given the above method 
of preparing this salt, but unless our correspondent iB t<^erably 
aufait at chemical manipulations, he will find it far pref^able 
to purchase it ready made. 

To Pbotect a Collodion Negative fbom Scratching. 
— A. Ti/ro, We have found the following a very good plan for 
packing up glass negatives. Take a sheet of fine smooth paper 
nn inch each way lar^r than the glass, place it on a perfectly 
flat table (on several sheets of blotting paper), and lay the nega- 
tive face downwards on to it. Now fold the edges of the paper 
over the back and pasto them down, taking care to have the 
paper stretched tightly over the face of the negative. The 
picture will now be secured against scratches, and the glass may 
be packed up in any desirable manner so as to guard against 
breakage. 

Waxed Paper. — P.- Q. Raymond. We have latterly been 
trying to remove the granular appearance which this paper 
sometimes has, by soaking the plain paper (English make), be- 
fore waxing, in a mixture of one part strong hydrochloric acid 
and six of water. After remaining in this bath for an hour, 
remove it and wash several times in clean water, then dry and 
wax as usual ; this, besides freeing the paper from spots, renders 
it beautifully transparent and quite firee from granulation, but 
is very tedious and rather difiicult to perform on accoimt of the 
rottenness of the paper and the washing required to remove the 
acid from it. Where a little extra trouble is not minded to 
ensure good results, we can recommend this mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

%* OttT nej:t number will contain a fuU description of the Editor's new method 
of printing photographs direct on to wood blocks for engraving purposes. 

T. N. S. — Poor % satarated eolation of hyposulphite of soda on the gUss phUe; 
allow It to remain until all the yellow Iodide of sUrer has diaiq>peared ; poor 
the solution back again into the bottle, and then wash by pouring several 
qnarts of water over it^ allowhig some to remain on the plate for ten 
minutes, and then pouring more water over the plate. 

W. S. B.— It will be impossible for 3'ou to make a small quantity of protosnl- 
phate of b'on as pure as you can purchase It, and at as low a price. Ton 
will succeed bett with dilate lolphailc add and sidphide of lrou.f 



R. P. — We hope, In a few nombera, to be aUe to give soma informatioa 
respecting the stoves. 

A H. W.— Received. 

P. Q. (Seven Oaks).— Try the formula at vol. I p. 86. 

Antiquabt,— Should have told us what size the jdcture was required to be. 
We can only raggett now a whcde or half-plate portrait lena. Wo do not 
tliink that any patent stands In the way of the experiments referred la. 
The lens Is worthless in a photographic point of vl^w. Wc think the calo- 
typa dieaper than the collodiott pit>oe«. The otber suggestions are receiretl 
with thanks, and shall be att^ided to. We wodld willingly open our 
columns to "Antiquarian Photography;" will our correspondent commence 
the snbjcct by favouring ns with a few notea on the subject? 

Amok ScinrruB.— The sntiileet of photographing by means of the electric U|rht 
is one which has frequently occupied the attention of scientific men ; we 
onrselves hsve tried many experiments on the subject Its great expense, 
however, and the anoortatn charactnr of the light, will, we fear, prevent 
its coming into much ose vntil great improvonents are effected in the appa- 
ratus necessary for its production. 

W. U.— Send an address, and we wUl commnnlcate with yon on tbo subject. 

Silicon. — It would be hopeless for toy one who has only a knowledge of th* 
mechanical part of glass grinding, to attempt the construction of a portrait 
combhiatlon. Very high mathematical skUl is required. 

Pboxotkb.— L Filter through a doaUe dUckneas of Hitering p«per. and poar 
the filtrate back again once or twioe; it will than come throuf^ dear. 
3. Add a few grains of cadmimn filings. 

Halctost.— 1. Place the camphor hi the clear filtrate. 2. Animal charcoal is 
preferable. 8. Yes. simply draining it 4. Only once. 5. Throw it away. 

C. H. P. — We do not think the stamped card-board mounts for stereoscopic 
paper transparencies are to bo obtained In England. 

J. T.— No practical process has yet been described. 

G. H. W.— By all means attempt to prodnoe a good negative at once : Intenn- 

fying a positive does not give very perfect pictures, and it is far more 

trouble. 
TrrRATHioma— Bee page 180. 
W. G. P.— Our expanding camera has a body similar to an accordion; we 

have tried severed, and think this plan the most perfect 
T. P. CL— 1. The process you mention is a very bad one, nnd vrtll never give 

you satlsfitctory resoltsi 3. Albumen, 1 dunce; chloride of ammoniom, 12 

grains. 8. Na 3 is in type now, and can be procured Uuroogh any of our 

agehts. 

D. N.— TIM plan yon suggest wIU answer v«ry well, bnt In tbat ciae the 
ordinary ooUodion process may be used instead of ooUodio-albnmen. T<» 
print a transparent positive on a collodio-albumen plate, it Is only reqaisitc 
to press the negative and sensitive plate hi contact, and expose to day or 
lamp light for the proper time (which must be found out l>y experience), 
and then to proceed with developing and fixing, as previously recommended. 

F. V. B.— See answer to O. H. W. 

Abbstawx. — We will endeavour to give a short account of the waxed paper 
process shortlv. We once wrote a pamphlet on the subject, which wu 
published at Chapman and Hall's. Try ^igiish plKHograpUe paper, soaked 
iu hydrochloric acid, as recommended above. 

OxK or Dsvoy.— A friend of oars, a OomishrMm^ and an ardent photographer, 
Intends shortly to visit Exeter, and la anxious for an latrodaction to " One 
of Devon." Have we permission to divulge our oorrenroudent's address ? 

P. ASD A H. SicrTH.— We most know all particulars before wo can do as 
yon request. 

J. HoLBOYD.— We do not know by what particnlar part of the |at>ce«s 
the transparent enamel photographs mentioned in oar last number are 
takot Perhaps some of our correspondents wiUfiavoocns with infonnatlon 
on tills pohit 

J. F. M.— Can yon not tell how the cement is made? Is It Indian rubber in 
benzol? We should like to have one of tiie labels. Many thanks for your 
polite wishes. We have two agents in Abordeen, and sbonld Uke to estab- 
lish an agency at Dundee, if you can flavour as with the name of any person 
who would become one. 

Stbbeo.— A camera with twin lenses 8} indies ^mrt 

P. M.— L The same thing. 2. Explained in an early number. 8. Very diffi- 
cult without special apparatus. You would not lie able to manage it without 
going to some expense. 4. Accent on the to^. 6. We prefer thon. 

J. MouLK. — ^In onr next 

AsnnB.— The infimnation required on the subject of Photomphic Societies, 
will be found In the *' Photo<jbap«ic Nbws AucAarACK,'^ which was pub- 
lished with No. IL We have hardly decided, but we think six months. 
Our correspondent ooncludes her letter with the following reeipei, whieh 
will, doubtless be of use to many of our readers this weather: — Photographic 
Remedy for Chilblains. If when they begin to be troublesome a Ifttla 
uniodised collodion be poured on, the ether evaporates, and leaves a thiii 
insoluble coating, which prevents the skin flrom breaking, keeps off the air, 
and effectually cures them. 

Communications declined with thanks:— W. H.— J. M.— Old Hypa— F. W. 
W.— John.— Seacole.— T. 

The information requh^ by the following correspcHndents is either such as we 
are nni^le to give, or It has tq)pearod in recent numbers of tfie " Photo- 
OKAPHic Ntws:"— A Novioet— A F— J. L. M.— O. W.— MephistophBes.— 
B. a P.— a S. U— O. E, N.-A Young Beginner.— O. a a— Laura.— a IL 
K. O.— Xmas. 

Ijf TTPBt-JlomuL— J. M.-T. Warwick.— H. 0. J.— P. C.— Viator.— B. W. H. 
— J.T.— H. a L— S. as.— H.T. T..-Oneof Devon.— W. H. Vi.-C F. B.— 
T. B.— An Amateur. 



On account of the Immense number of Important letters we receive, we cannot 
promise immediate answers to queries ttf no general interest 



*«* An editorial conummkations shonld be addressed to Mr. Cnoons, care 
of Messrn Petter and Galpbi, La Belie Sanvage Yard. Private iettan tor th$ 
Editor, if addressed to the office, shoidd be marked *' private." 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ALMANACK betog nearly out of print, 
persons desirous of possesdng this popular work are requested to forward 
their orders Ipimediately to Messrs. CasseD, Petter, andOalpih, Piioto{;safiixc 
News OiBoa, La Belle Souvage Yard, Lodgate HIIL 
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PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO ENGRAVING 
ON WOOD (XYLOPHOTOGRAPHY). 
Is accordance with the intention expressed in a previous 
nnmber, we lay before our readers a description of a method 
we have devised for printing photographs direct on to wood ; 
but before we describe our mode of proceeding we will offer 
a few remarks on wood-engraving, which may be interesting 
and instructive to most of our readers. 

The art of engraving wood-blocks is coeval with the inven- 
tion of printing ; indeed, it would liave been strange if it 
were not so, as the art of engraving letters in the old block- 
books would have suggested that the same process might be 
employed in reproducing figures of men and animals, and the 
rest would follow with improvements of the art. If we may 
assume that the date which the oldest engraved block in ex- 
istence bears is correct, the art of engraving figures on wood 
was practised previous to the discovery of the art of printing. 
The block we refer to is that known as the "St. Christo- 
pher," and bears the date of 1123, while printing was 
not invented until 1437. Since wood-engraving has been 
practised there has been but little improvement in the tools 
employed ; and if the engravings on wood are more beautiful 
than they were some years since, it is due to the superior skill 
of the engraver. The mode usually employed of pre- 
paring a block for engraving is, to whiten the surface 
with a mixture of flake- white and weak gum-water, either 
with or without the addition of a little finely-pulverised 
bath-brick ; this is usually applied with the finger, and is 
rubbed off when dry. The object of this preparation is to 
give a surface which shall render the lines drawn by the de- 
signer distinctly visible to the engraver, whose duty is to en- 
grave the block according to the design given. It is clear, 
therefore, that it is of the utmost importance for the design 
to be perfect, inasmuch as the beauty of the engraving 
depends chiefly on this being the case ; hence the necessity 
for paying a high price for good designs. To give some idea 
of the cost of these, we may mention that as much 
as £6,000 have been paid by an eminent publishing firm 
for the wood-cuts which illustrate two volumes of a highly 
popular woiiL now being issued by them. 

Since the discovery of photography, frequent ■ attempts 
have been made to take photographs on wood-blocks, but, we 
believe, with little success. The various operations it was 
thought necessary that the block should undergo before the 
photograph was finished ready for the engraver, occasioned 
the partial disorgamsation of the fibres of the wood, which 
was thus rendered soft and unfit for the purpose. Various 
attempts have been made from time to time to overcome this 
difficulty ; and among the most recent attempts to print a 
photograp)i on wood is that of Mr. Newton, who patented 
his process at the commencement of this year. We have not 
a copy of his specification at hand, but as far as our memory 
Berves us, his process was as follows: — He took a limpid 



varnish and with it saturated the pores of the wood ; this 
varnish was composed of a mixture of asphaltum, ether, and 
lamp-black, which was rubbed into the surface of the block 
with a piece of leather until, as we have already said, the 
pores of the wood were saturated. Collodion was then 
poured on in the same manner as on the glass plate, and 
sensitised in the silver bath, which was somewhat stronger 
than is usually employed for sensitising glass plates, and 
then exposed in the camera. It was afterwards developed 
with a solution composed of sulphate of iron, acetic acid, 
alcohol and water, and fixed in a solution of cyanide of 
potassium, and washed. 

In previous processea of this description it was the custom 
to coat the surfac3 of the block with varnish, in order to 
prepare it for the reception of the collodion film, which was 
transferred from a glass plate to the varnished surface. As 
may readily bo imagined, the thickness of the united films, 
apart from any other reasons, must have seriously interfered 
with the operations of the engraver ; and it appears to us 
that in this respsct Mr. Newton's process could only mitigate 
the evil; and consequently, as far as we are aware, the 
process has not been very extensively adopted. 

We now proceed to detail the result of our experiments, 
and we believe it will be found in practice that our process 
is free from those drawbacks we have indicated. We take 
a suitable block and cover it, in the darkened laboratory or 
by candlelight, with a mixture composed of oxalate of silver 
and water, to which may be added a little gum or pulverised 
bath brick, to suit the convenience of the engraver. The 
mode in which the oxalate is spread over the sur£Eu;e is 
precisely the same as that we have mentioned as being 
employed by wool-engravers in applying the mixture of 
flake-white and gum- water. A little of the substance, that is 
to say, about as much as would lie on a fourpenny piece, for 
a block four inches square, is sprinkled on the surfcice, and, 
the finger being then dipped in water (either with or without 
the addition of a little gum), the mixture is spread evenly 
over the whole surface of the block by rubbing the finger 
backwards and forwards across the block in various directions, 
until the evaporation or absorption of the water leaves the 
surfiace impregnated with a delicate and almost impalpable 
coating of oxalate of silver. The block may be then placed 
in a drawer, or any other place from whence daylight is 
excluded, and there left till dry, or for any length of time 
until required, as we have detected no deterioration or loss 
of sensitiveness, even in blocks which had been prepared 
six months ago, so long as they remained protected horn the 
light. Oxalate of silver is susceptible of being acted upon 
by the actinic rays, and when the block has been prepared 
in the manner above indicated, it is only necessary to expose 
it under a negative in the printing frame to sunlight, 
and a positive picture is obtained in the same manner as on 
paper prepared in the ordinary way. The block requires no 
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subsequent washing, nor any preparation of any description, 
before being placed in the hands of the engraver ; so that he 
receiyes it in precisely the same condition, as regards the 
surface to be operated upon, asunder ordinary circumstances. 
The engraver, however, must not expose the block to the 
direct action of the solar rays while working at it, or it will 
gradually blacken on the surface ; exposure to diffused day- 
light, however, has no deleterious effect on it, unless it 
be continued for a great length of time — say several hours. 

We have before us, at this moment, a block on which a 
portrait was printed by exposure under a negative in the 
printing frame a fortnight ago ; and, although it has been 
repeatedly examined and exposed to daylight, the portrait S 
as distinct, in every respect, as though it were printed on 
paper ; and all that is required to keep it so is to preserve 
it from prolonged exposure to the light, which can be easily 
accomplished anywhere, it being only necessary to turn it 
face downwards on the table. 

The advantages which may be derived from the adoption 
of our discovery are numerous. Among them may be enu- 
merated the cheap and rapid transference of pictures of all 
kinds to the wood-block ; and this rapidity is not one of the 
least of its advantages : for example, in the case of the lUus- 
trated London News, it must not unfrequentiy happen that 
the same mail which brings the details of our operations in 
China brings also sketches from its artist there of the scenes 
of these operations. Now, everybody knows how rapidly the 
interest in such matters dies away in our busy country, and 
consequently how necessary it is that these sketches should 
be given to the public with the least possible delay. Such 
delay, however, must necessarily occur when these sketches 
have to be copied on to the wood-block by a draughtsman 
previous to the engraver commencing operations ; but if this 
sketch be handed over to a photographer, he can, in the course 
of a few minutes, take a pnotograpnic copy of the exact di- 
mensions required, which, in a vcrvlittie time longer, can be 
transferred to the block, and the block be in the h^ds of the 
engraver. Besides the advantage of rapidity, the smaU cost 
at which the drawing can be transferred to a block would ren- 
der it easy to have two or more blocks, so that when the first 
block showed signs of wear a second could be substituted 
for it — a very important consideration when an immense 
circulation is taken into account ; and this applies equally 
to illustrated periodicals which have a very large circu- 
lation—in some instance extending to hundreds of thou- 
sands, require several duplicate blocks of the same subject to 
be taken by the electro-type process, in order to obtain a 
perfect impression, as apart from the question of time the wood 
wotdd become irretrievably damaged. There is at present 
little probability of metal plates superseding wood-blocks in 
printing with type, and it i& therefore of great importance that 
the drawings on these blocks should be made with the greatest 
exactness, and this can only be adequately attained by means 
of photography. It is not necessary that we should enume- 
rate all the cases in which this extreme correctness is abso- 
lutely essential to convey a correct idea of the object sought 
to be represented, but we may mention the reproduction of 
anatomical subjects, of enlarged microscopic objects, and, 
generally, of all animals and vegetable specimens. We see 
no reason either why it may not be applied to the reproduc- 
tion of stereoscopic views, which would, indeed, bring the 
stereoscope within the reach of the humblest classes. Of 
course the beauty and correctness of these views would de- 
pend, to a certain extent, on the skill of the engraver ; but 
most engravers would succeed in producing a block which 
would be sufficiently correct for the purpose. Again, with 
respect to reduced photographic copies of maps or plans 
required to be printed with type, the reduced copies can 
be transferred to the block with the most perfect accuracy 
as to scale. • 



ON AN ACTION OF LIGHT HITHERTO 
UNKNOWN.* 

BY M. NliPCB DE ST. VICTOE. 

I HAVB now to speak of another series of experiments, but 
still of the same kind. 

A sheet of Swedish paper sized with starch only, and 
impregnated with a weak solution of soda, potaasa, or 
cyanide of ^tasfdum, and insolated for about three hours, 
gives with tincture of curcuma a yellow picture in the part 
insolated, and red in the parts not acted upon by the light. 
If the paper is heated, it carbonises very rapidly in the 
insolatea part^ Swedish paper not iized with starch does 
not produce the same effect. 

A sheet of paper sized vrith starch, such as is sold in 
conmierce, insolated for about three hours, causes the blue 
tincture of turnsole to redden in the part insolated ; besides 
this the size will be found to have been removed from the 
paper, or at all eventa to have changed ita nature, inasmuch 
as the water penetrates immediately through the insolated 
parts. 

The effect is still more sensible when the pap^ is impreg- 
nated with soda, potassa, or iodide of potassium ; but a 
paper sized with gdatine does not become unsized under the 
mnuence of light, in the time in which a paper sized with 
starch does. 

Ozonometrical paper, composed of starch and iodine of 
potassium, according to M. Clo6z colours under the influence 
of light ; that depends on its degree of hydration, for if it 
is thoroughly dry it does not colour, but it becomes Uueish 
the instant it is plunged in acidulated water. 

Ozonometrical paper composed of red turnsole and iodide 
of potassium, slightly moistened and exposed to the action 
of the light under a negative, and passed in water after 
insolation, gives a blue picture in all the parts acted upon by 
the light ; the parts not acted upon remaining red. 

Under the influence of light, a paper impregnated with a 
solution of nitrate of uranium, especially if it is neutral, 
colours of a rosy gray tint more or less deep, according to 
the degree of moisture it possesses. The pict^ire would have 
been coloured a very intense slate gray if it hod been 
impregnated with a solution prepared in the following 
manner: take nitrate of uranium 10 per cent.; nitrate of 
copper 5 per cent. ; and yellow oxide of uranium 2J per 
cent., and heat to render the liquor entirely neutral. 

K with this same compound a design is traced on paper, 
and exposed quite moist to the solar rays, in a very short 
time a colouring will be perceptible under the influence of 
the light ; and what is extraordinary is, that this colouring 
disappears in obscuritv, and reappears on being again ex- 
posed to the light, and this may be repeated a great number 
of times ; but eventually the colour entirely diwippears. 

For the colouring to take place rapidly, it is necessary 
that the jiaper shoudd be neitner too moist nor too dry, a 
slight humidity is the most suitable. The colouring ensues 
rather rapidly even in diffused light ; the longer the time of 
exposure, the greater its intensity, and the longer the time 
necessary for it to disappear in obscurity ; if the exposure 
has been too long, the paper will always preserve a greenish- 
yellow tint. 

A sheet of paper sized with starch, such as is sold in com- 
merce, insolated under a glass negative, and passed in darkness 
in a somewhat concentrated solution of iodide of potassium, 
gives a red-brown picture, which becomes blue directiy it is 
plunged in water ; this reaction renders evident the weakest 
actions of the light on the starched paper. 

A sheet of paper of commerce, sized with starch, exposed 
to the action of the light for about three hours, with 
half of its surface protected by a screen, and then after in- 
solation plunged into a dish containing an alkaline solution of 
indigo, and left there for a few minutes, and afterwards passed 
in water, will, under the influence of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, become of a blue colour in the part insoJated, 

* Cootinaed tmn pc8« IM. 
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while the part not insolated remains white. In the case of a 
similar alieet of paper, treated in the same manner, and 
plunged in a solution of sulphate of indigo, it is the insolated 
part which becomes white, and that which has not been 
acted upon by the light remains blue; the colouring be- 
comes much more sensible if the paper is dried bj heat and 
paased in a hot bath. 

Logwood gives a red colouring to the insolated parts. The 
sheet of paper, treated in the same manner, gives no ap- 
preciable results. 

It would be of importance to repeat these experiments, 
not only in the luminous vacuum, but also in the dififerent 
gases ; unfortunately it has not been possiWe for me to do 
this. 

I have now to speak of stuff impregnated with salts of 
uranium. 

If two pieces of cotton tissue be impregnated with a solu- 
tion at 20 per cent., and then exposed to the sun, the one 
wet and the other dry, and half of each piece protected by 
a screen, it will be seen after an hour's insolation that the 
prt acted upon by the light is ^preatly altered, but principally 
m the wet stuff. If th£ portion be kept in darkness and 
freely exposed to the air, the alteration will be seen to con- 
tinue, and augment from day to day as long as the acquired 
activity endures, ending by its being completely carbonised, 
and assuming a very deep brown tint ; the parts protected 
from the contact of the fight by the screen preserve their 
tenacity. 

The colouring which stufb impregnated with salts of 
uranium assume under the influence of light is always 
stronger when these stuf& are wet than when they are diy, 
and it is the same with the alteration ; the less acid the 
solution of nitrate . of uranium, the more the stuff colours, 
and the reverse is the case when the acidity is augmented : 
but the alteration is always in relation to the degree of 
acidity, or of concentration of the nitrate of uranium 
solution. 

However, the alteration of the stuff impregnated with a salt 
of uranium does not depend exclusively on the acidity of the 
sohations ; in fSact, after I had rendered the solutions almost 
neutral, by dissolving therein with heat oxide of uranium 
un^ saturat-ed, the idteration was nearly the same ; it was 
stronger, in the same circumstances, when the stuff remained 
saturated with water during the whole time of insolation. 

Comparative experiments have proved that stufis impreg- 
nated wi^ acidulated water, containing 2 ^ter cent, of 
nitric acid, have been less altered than those which were im- 
pregnated with a neutral solution of nitrate of uranium. 

Finally, experiments, still comparative, demonstrated that 
it suffices to insolate for about two hours a tissue of cotton or 
thread steeped in pure water, for it to be altered in a sensible 
manner, more especially if the tissue is impregnated with 
a little soda or potassa. Here is, without doubt, the reason 
why our linen is so speedily rendered unfit for wear ; it 
would not be the case nearly so soon if it were always dried 
in the shade, and still less quickly if dried in darkness. 

The following experiment has shown how much more 
rapid the action of the light is on moistened bodies than on 
dry ones : — ^Two pieces of cotton, the one wet and the other 
dry, as I have just now said, insolated, and after the insola- 
tion, if a solution of nitrate of silver be poured on them, the 
silver will be seen to be reduced very rapidly In the insolated 
part of the wet tLaBue^ while the reduction takes place very 
dowly and feebly in the insolated part of the ory tissue. 
But the reduction would be more rapid and stronger if the 
lasBue had been heated to a temperature of 120 to 140 
degrees. The same wiU be the case with a sheet of paper. 

Another important fact is, that all the activity acquired 
by an insolated body is destroyed directly it is employed to 
reduce the salts of gold and silver. Thus, when a stuff, 
impregnated' with salt of uranium and insolated, has been 
paased in a solution of gold or silver, in reducing these 
metals it becomes coloured, but it alters no further, because 
it has lost all its activity. In further confirmation of this I 



mav state, that a stuff impregnated with nitrate of silver, 
and insolated under the same conditions as with the nitrate 
of uranium, does not alter sensibly, while the stuff impreg- 
nated with nitrate of uranium is altered very speedily, lliis 
difference evidently arises from the former reducing at 
once the salt of silver in losing its activity, while the second 
preserves the activity communicated to it by the light. I 
may observe, with respect to this part of the subiect, that if 
two pieces of cotton, dyed, one with indigo, and the other 
with Prussian blue, are exposed to the light for the same 
length of time, the first wiU scarcely be altered either in its 
colour or tissue, while the second will be greatly altered in 
every way. The first will hardly reduce the ^Its of silver, 
whereas ike second will reduce them very strongly. A white 
cotton tissue would have been more altered than that dyed 
with indigo, and less than that dyed with prussian blue. 

Before terminating I may say that my experiments have 
demonstrated to me that the different earths, vegetable sub- 
stances and others, are susceptible of acquiring in a very 
high degree this activity which the light communicates. 

Thus earth taken from a certain depth below the surface, 
say a yard for example, will make no impression on a sheet 
of paper prepared with the chloride of silver ; but, if a layer 
of mud formed of this earth be spread on a metal or glass 
plate, and, after it has become desiccated, it be exposed to 
the sun, taking care to mask a part with a screen, and after- 
wards appUed on a sheet of sensitive paper, it will be seen 
that the insolated part acts very strondy on the sensitive 
paper, while the part screened from the light gives no im- 
pression. 

Every kind of earth when insolated is capable of acquiring 
great activity.* 

In conclusion, these experiments demonstrate : — 

1st. That, for the action of light to take place on organic 
or inorganic bodies, it is necessary that the substance should 
be finely divided, and in very thin layers. 

2nd. That, for the reduction of a metallic salt, it is 
necessary that it should be placed in the presence either 
of an organic substance or of one of these three simple 
bodies— oilorine, iodine, or bromine. 

3rd. That, the organic substance has the same necessity, 
after having undergone the action of the light, of being 
placed in the presence of inorganic matter. 

[It appears likely that the experiments of M. Nidpce may 
become as interesting to agriculturists as to photographers. 
We do not profess to be strong on matters pertaining to 
agriculture, that bdng a branch of science to wbich we have 
paid but little attention. We believe, however, that it is 
generally supposed that the earth is rendered more fertile 
by being exposed to contact with the air, while it appears 
that this incr^ksed fertility is owing to the action of the 
light. The action of the solar rays, too, on tissues impr^- 
nated with the nitrate of uranium, as well as on those not . 
so impregnated, both being as it were decayed, is not 
without importance. As a matter of fieust, we believe that 
housewives have long been aware that the exposure of linen 
to the air " rots" it, without their knowing that this effect is 
not produced by the air, but by the light, and more especially 
by sunlight.— Ed.] 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.t 

BY MM. DAVANNE AND A. OIRARD. 
ON SENSITISING. 

The object of the operation designed imder this name is 
to deposit on the fibres of the paper an arcentiferous 
^compound susceptible of being afterwards acted upon by 
solar radiations, so as to constitute the photographic proof. 



♦ I propose to oontlnuo my experiments on vegetation aiid the ripeuluK of 
fruita, undo- the Inflncncc of tlic activity acqiih-cd by aii liwolatod body. I 
have already obtained a result on grape?*, enclosotl in pfii»er bHjrs Impregnated 
Avlth tartaric add. 

t Continued ftx)m p. 162. • 
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This is generally efifected bj {dftcing the sheet of poster on a 
solution of nitrate of silver, the strength of which, and its 
composition also, is greatly varied by iAxQ manipulator, either 
intentionally or accldeiitally. 

If in this operation sheets of paper be employed impreg- 
nated with an alkaline chloride, as is usually the case, the 
salt of silver has a double action, one part is converted on 
contact into an insoluble silver compound, while the other 
part is imbibed by the porous paper, and remains in the 
condition of a soluble nitrate, each, it seems probable, acting 
in different ways. 

From this simple proposition there result, as will be 
seen, several points for examination, some arising from 
the action of the bath as it has been originally prepared, 
others arising from the condition of the bath after its com- 
position has been modified by the preparation of papers, 
either in respect of its neutrality, or of the foreign matters, 
mineral or organic, that have been introduced. 

1. The strength of the silver bath may exercise a direct 
influence on the production and the value of tlie proof; 
besides which, each sheet that is prepared in the bath 
impoverishes it to a certain extent, and it is thus a matter 
of some importance to determine this impoverishment, and 
the action it exercises on the final result. 

2. The proof may perhaps be abandoned to the action of 
the silver bath for variable periods, and these variations may 
cause differences in the result. 

3. The photographic operations lead to important changes 
in the conoition of the bath. It may become either acid or 
alkaline, and under certain conditions may become ammo- 
niacal. Looking at it in respect of ite neutrality, it is 
advisable to endeavour to ascertain the influence exercised 
upon it by -the nitrate of silrer, according to whether tins 
preparation be employed in a crystalline, white fused, or 
gray fused condition. 

4. The successive double decompositions which take place 
on contact with the salted papers, add to the silver bath 
different nitrates, the bases of which are borrowed fipom the 
chlorides used in salting the paper, and these different nitrates 
may p^haps in certain cases influence the definite result. 

5. The different organic matters employed in the sizing of 
the paper, partiaUy di^lving in the silver bath, may alter ita 
punty. 

6. Finally, as a general corollary of the preceding state- 
ments, it is important to examine the extent of the influence 
which the diflerent circumstances we have enumerated have 
on the preservation or the alteration of the sensitised papers. 

0/ the influence of the strength of the bath, — K a sheet of 
paper be taken that has been salted in a solution containing 
five per cent, of salt, and divided into four parts, and left 
for tne same period (five minutes), the fiiBt in a mlver bath 
of 24 per cent., the second in a bath of 18 per cent., the 
third in a bath of 12 per cent., and the last in a bath of 6 per 
cent., and all four taken (dry of course) and enx)6ed under 
the same ne^tive, only a slight difference will be perceived 
in the rapidity with which they are acted upon. It will be 
observed, however, that the papers most rich in silver, colour 
least rapidly. When the insolation has been deemed suf- 
ficient, and they have been washed and fixed in a new 
hyposulphite, of soda bath, very sensible differences will be 
observea in their appearance, especially while they remain in 
the water. The result is to all appearance the same, whether 
albumenised paper has been usea or not ; but it is, perhaps, 
less marked in the first case. 

These differences are of two kinds ; they affect the delicacy 
and colour of the proof. In order to at once place ourselves 
in a position to examine these differences, we will take the 
two extreme examples; we will compare the proof coming 
from the bath at 6 per cent, and that from tne bath at 24 
per cent. The first is of an almost uniform, dull tint, and 
of a reddish tone ; the other is clearer and fresher, the whites 
well preserved, and the blacks coming out boldlv. Between 
these two extremes the red tone will be seen to diminish, and 
the brilliancy to augment by a r^ular progression in pro- | 



portion to the augmentation of the strength of the silver 
bath ; thus the proof prepared on the bath at 18 per cent, is 
superior to that prepared on the bath at 12 per cent., and so 
on in proportion. The difference between tte proof derived 
from the bath at 18 per cent., and that from the bath at 24 
per cent., which is very sensible on its removal from the 
finishing frame, partly disappears under the action of the 
hyposulphite ; on the other hand those from the 12 per cent, 
bath are not quite clear enough : we therefore think that the 
best strength will be 18 per cent. 

These results do not arise from a difference of energy in 
the sensitive composition ; for if each piece of paper be 1^ 
in the printing frame during a period inversely proportionate 
to its richness of silver, the same differences will still be 
exhibited, and even in a greater degree. 

Thus, then, the strength of the bath exercises a well- 
marked influence ; its augmentation, up to a certain point, 
adds to the beauty of the proof by giving more sharpness 
and delicacy to its outlines, while its dijpiinution lends to the 
equalisation of the tones and a strongly-marked red colora- 
tion. These arc two distinct results, which we will examine 
in succession, seeking to establish their causes. 
(To be continued.) 



DRY COLLODION PROCESS ON PAPER.* 

BY M. CORBIN. 

I NOW proceed to point out the quantities I have adopted, 

and to give some details as to the operations. 
The medium composition of the collodion I have used is 

as follows : — 

Ether ... ... ... ... 650 parts. 

Alcohol ... ... ... ... 350 „ 

Gun Cotton ... ... ... ... 15 „ 

lodioe ... ... ... 1| „ 

This is shaken; then allowed to repose a little; then 
decanted, and filtered through cotton. 

It may be convenient to vary the above proportions a little, 
according to the temperature. Thus, in very hot weather, 
it may be necessary to augment the proportion of alcohol, 
in which case it will be requisite to increase the quantity 
of gun cotton; for I have obs^red that, the more 
alcohol the collodion contains, the more difficult its trans- 
ference from the glass to paper. This difficulty can only be 
overcome by thickening the collodion by means of gun 
cotton. In winter, on ^e contrary, the proportion of both 
alcohol and gun cotton may be diminished. 

It is worthy of remark how small a proportdon of iodine 
is necessary. A larger proportion would give a less sensitive 
paper ; in this sense, that for the same pose it would give 
more opposition of tones. 

The collodion is poured on the glass in. the usual manner ; 
and when the ether and the alcohol have sufficiently evapo- 
rated, it is nitrated, by immersing it in the following bath : — 

Water 100 parts. 

Nitrate of silver 1 „ 

Nitric acid | „ 

The small proportion of silver in this bath is remarkable. 
After the lapse of two minutes the glass is withdrawn, 
and presents a very clear opal tint. If the film of iodide 
of silver is unequal, and in a pulverulent state over tL^ 
whole or part of the surface of the collodion, this will be a 
proof that the collodion film was not sufficiently dry at the 
period of its immersion in the bath, and the operation must 
be gone through afresh. The glaas being nitrated, it is 
washed, by immersion for two or three minutes in a dish 
filled with rain or river water. 

On taking it from this dish, it must be washed under a 
tap ; its surlace must then be covered with a solution, con- 
sisting of 1 part of iodide of potassium in 100 parts of water. 
The glass being covered in ev«ry part, the superfluous 
portion is drained into the bottle, and the plate again washed 
under the ia,p. 



* Contlnned from p. 193. 
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To facilitate the transfer of the collodion on to the paper, 
it is advisable to pour on the surface of the glass, water 
acidulated with one-fifth of its volame of nitric acid. 
Finish by washing with water under a tap. 

Take a sheet of good gelatinised negative paper, a trifle 
smaller than the glass (the gelatinising of the paper id 
effected by placing the best side on a lukewarm bath, formed 
of 6 parts of eelatine to 100 parts of water — ^the sheet is 
then suspended to dry), and immerse it in water until well 
saturate ; then place, the gelatine side downwards, on the 
coUodionised glass, taking care not to allow air to remain 
between the paper and the collodion surface. The en- 
closeii water is expelled by means of a triangular piece of 
glass x>a^ed lightly over the surface of the paper ; the edges 
of the collodion, which extend beyond the paper, are turned 
over, and the paper and collodion removed together. 

The paper, thus coUodionised, U laid on a glass, the collo- 
dion upwards ; the preservative liquid is poured over it, and 
it is then hung up to dry. To prepare this preservative 
film, 10 parts of honey or glucose to a little more than 3 of 
water, and the white of one egg^ are placed in a pipkin 
over a fire ; after a short time the mixture is in a liquid 
state; heat is still applied, until there is an abundant 
scum formed on its surface ; the liquid is then clarified ; 
it is filtered through paper, and preserved in a closed bottle. 

Fermented albumen is prepared, by putting in 25 parts of 
albumen to 1 of honey or glucose. After the expiration of a 
day or two, carbonic acid will be liberated in abundance, 
and the albumen will acquire a perfect fluidity. 

To prepare the preservative liquid, equal volumes of fer- 
mented albumen and syrup of honey or glucose are mixed 
together, and filtered through paper. TMs liquid will pass 
easily through the filter if the albmnen has fermented well. 

This mixture must not be prepared long beforehand, or in 
a few days it will begin to ferment, when the sugar will be 
converted into alcohol, and the albumen be precipitated. 

The process is not nearly so complicated in practice as it 
appears at the first glance. The different washings of which 
we have spoken occupy but very little time ; and the opera- 
tions in no way differ from those necessitated in the albume- 
nised coUodion process on glass, except in the transfer of the 
collodion to paper, an operation which is very simple in 
practice. 

This process is evidently preferable to that which 
consists in detaching on paper a negative obtained on 
coUodionised glass, for one has hardly the courage to run the 
risk of detenorating a fine nesjative by transfetring it. 
There is, besides, the advantage of being able to prepare, in 
one's leisure moments, or to buy ready prepared, a supply of 
coUodionised paper, that may be kept or taken on a journey 
without the least difficulty. 

The operations which remain to be perfomlod, on using 
the paper, are very simple. 

The sensitising is eflfacted by laying the coUodionised side 
o^ the paper, for twenty or tnirty seconds, on a bath 
prepared as foUows : — 

Water 100 parts. 

Nitrate of silver „ ... 5 „ 

Acetic acid, crystallisable 5 „ 

If the bath is old and coloured, it should be rendered per- 
fectly colourless by agitation with kaoHn. After washing it 
with river water several times renewed, the paper should be 
suspended to dry. In drying, it wrinkles a Uttle, but it is 
easy to get rid of thu by passing a sUghtly warm smoothing 
iron over it. This wrinkling can be prevented by fastening 
the four comers to two parallel lines running one under the 
other. This fastening should be accomplished by means of 
the little clasps made for that purpose. 

The exposure should last from three to five minutes, with 
a dmple object glass of 3 inches diameter, for a view well 
iUnminated. 

The development is effected bv floating the paper on the 
sur&ce of a bath of galUc acidf, strengthened with new 
»ceto-nitrate of silver. 



The fixing is effected with cyanide of potassium or hypo- 
sulphite of soda. 

It is then washed, and left to dry. FinaUy, the negative 
js completed by waxing the non-coUodionised side of the 
paper with white wax, which is spread about by means of a 
not iron, and the excess removed between blotting paper. 

It is evident, that gelatine being soluble in water at GO 
degrees, if the coUodionised paper is dipped in a bath of a 
higher tempei?vture, the sizing wiU be disaofved, and the coUo- 
dion detached from the paper. It i^ necessary, therefore, 
during the heats of summer, to wait lintU the evening to per- 
form the operations of sensitising and developing, or else to 
operate in a oeUar. Liquids should be employed that liave 
been pooled by lying in a cool place or in freshly-drawn 
weU water. 

An elevated temperature exercises no hurtful action on 
the dry paper. ^ 



THE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES.* 

BY DR. A. WELLElt. 

Other polished surfiices may be used instead of the glass 
plate, and 1 have formed these images on quartz and agate 
with the same effect. The difference of crystaUine texture 
exerts no influence, but the images seem to be with more 
difficulty produced -on polished silver and copper than on a 
vitreous surface. A very sUght degree of friction will excite 
the formation of an image, although a moderate degree of 
pressure is more favourable. Electricity exerts no influence 
m the formation of these images. In one experiment, in 
order to diminish the friction, 1 adapted two fine wires, of a 
spiral form, to a battery sufficiently strong to decompose 
water freely. These wires were moved through the solution 
in various directions, and the marks of the passage of the 
two poles became equally apparent without any di^ence on 
either side, and when afterwards disconnected from the 
battery, and used in a similar manner, they produced tlie 
same effects. It is remarkable with what fideUty the traces 
of Unes become visible in this manner. Letters thus formed 
by a pen are much more faithfuUy rendered than when 
written on papar with ink, and Unes may be formed which 
are scarcely visible to the naked eye. Microscopic iusj^ection 
shows this extreme exactness to a much greater degree than 
could have been anticipated — for we see a simple Une become, 
as it were, decomposed into a number of paraUel lines, 
which represent the point of contact between two solids. 
These lines are composed of very minute iind confused 
crystals, of an irregular appearance, and joined together. 
Their diameter varies from 02 of a millimetre to about 
double that size. Between these paraUel Unes are frequently 
seen others still, more minute. The other crystals which 
become deposited by the common crystaUine power over the 
untouched parts of the glass are much larger than either of 
these. WifiQ. the point of intersection of two lines is 
exatnined under the microscope, we perceive the appearance 
represented. While crystalline masses are in process of 
formation, it. is impossible to prevent the deposition of 
crystals on other parts of the glass, but if whUe these are 
fresh they are subjected to a wiarp current of water, the 
irregular crystals are mostly carried away, while the images 
are left almost intact. It is, therefore, evident that the 
same power which causey ihis deposit renders them more 
adherent to the surface of the glass than the other crystals. 
Another mode of demonstrating the difference of their 
adherence is by aUgwing the solution to dry on the glass, 
when, by brushing it sUghtly with the feather of a pen, most 
of the irregular crystals are taken off and the images remain. 
Other substances are capable of forming a Uke deposit. 
Chloride of platinum and nitrate of potash, mixed together, 
form a double chloride, with which images can be obtained 
with as much ease as with the double phosphate. The only 
difference is that the double chloride precipitates in the shape 
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of octahedrons, &c. Solutions of tartaric acid and nitrate 
of potash deposit crysti^ of bitartrate of potash, which are 
capable of forming upper and lower ima^ with nearly as 
much fEicilitj as the double phosphate. The lower imaffes 
formed bj the bitartrate differ in one respect from those by 
the phosphate, for shortly after their formation they appear 
to lose their adhesion to the glass, and the slightest agitation 
of the liquid causes them to be detached ; a^ if a sentence 
has been written, the curious appearance is presented of 
fragments of words and letters floating about m confusion. 
Under the microscope, also, they differ ; fewer parallel lines 
are perceived, and the crystals are lai^er and unecjual in 
size. Liquor potassss, added to a solution of tartaric add, 
will form images similar to that just mentioned. Cystic 
soda and tartaric acid produce the same result, buT the 
solution must be much more concentrated. 

Images formed by gaseous bodies, — ^These traces are formed 
in the same manner as those which are crystalline, by passing 
a solid body over a piece of glass covered with a liquid con- 
taining a gas in solution, when they are immediately per- 
ceived by the bubbles which are deposited. On account of 
the specific gravity of the gas, these ima^ are not very 
durable, for after a short time, the gas whicn composes them 
arises to the surfiEu^. As a general rule^ the ingredients, 
Whose combination causes the formation of eas, should be 
added together gently, and so diluted, that whatever eases 
are formed they remain dissolved in the liquid. I have been 
surprised to find how much gas mav be in this way made to 
remain in solution ; and as most of them appear capable of 
bdng dissolved in this unstable manner, traces may be ob- 
tain^ from them all, and I have ascertained by experiment, 
that such is the case with carbonic, acetic, and hydrochloric 
acids. To obtain carbonic acid, I have generally used sub- 
carbonate of soda and tartaric acid. Acetate of ammonia 
was employed to liberate acetic acid, and hydrochloric add 
was obtained from common salt and sulphuric acid. A mix- 
ture capable of forming traces has the property of disengaging 
its gas in bubbles whenever it is brought in contact wi£ 
any diy surfisuse ; as, for instance, when a mixture of this sort, 
formed, on a slip of glass, is caused to spread over a part of 
the surface which mis not previously bee^ wetted, bubbles 
of gas are immediatdy evolved on that spot, although none 
are percdved elsewhere. This effect is also produced with 
champagne, sdtzer, and other effervescing waters, which, 
however, have not the property of forming gaseous traces. 
Any sur&ce, whether metallic or non-metaSic, will be found 
to effect the separation of the gas from the liquid, and I 
have not perceived that there was any difference from the 
Burfiftce being perfectly polished or rough. 
(To he coiUinued,) 



APPROACHING PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. 

NO. in. 
Ukder this heading we have from time to time acquainted 
our readers with the progress made in the formation 
and collection of the various Exhibitions. Already the 
Architectural Photographic Association have opened their 
Exhibition, in the Rooms of the old Sodety of Water Colour 
Artists; for an account of which we refer our readers 
elsewhere. 

It wiU be recollected that, on previous occasions when we 
have alluded to *^ Approaching Exhibitions,'* we have thrown 
out hints, and commented on the best mode of furthering 
their interests. In some quarters these suggestions were at 
once seen to be practicable and sensible, and were accordingly 
acted upon. In one, however, our comments upon this the 
strangest of resolutions seemed only to have a tendency to 
confirm, rather than to relax, a stringency which was so 
fraught with danger. We need hardly say that we refer to 
the resolution which the Council of the Photographic Sodety 
passed, in August, to the effect — "That no rhotographB 
would be admitted that had been exposed in shop windows, 
or otherwise publicly exhibited in this country." 



On that occasion we called the attention of the Council 
to the matter, and said — ^^ The Council have passed a reso- 
lution which has astonished not only us, but many others. 

We are sure tiiat, if they will only recon- 
sider the subject, they will see that there has been a degree 
of precipitancy in passing the resolution^ which will not stand 
the test of deliberation^ We then proceeded to say that we 
had recdvod remonstrances on the subject, and that " the 
resolution could exdte but one feeling — ^that of disapproval ; 
that it seemed to us, indeed, to be a most resolute attenipt to 
defeat the object of ExhiMtions, because it would easily be 
seen that to exdude a photograph from an Exhibition 
simply because it had been exhibited in the shop windows, 
was a most arbitrary regulation, since many of our leading 
photographers had their respective publishers, and it was not 
likdy that a publisher would so far forget his own interest 
as to withhold the publication of a photograph until it had 
been exhibited at the Society's Exhibition." We fed it 
due to oursdves to re-copy what we had urged so far back 
as October the 4th, in oraer to show that we were anxious 
that the Society should not suffer on account of a stupid 
resolution, and that the error should be rectified ere it was 
too late. The result of our remonstrance was a modification 
of the original resolution, stating that pictures exhibited at 
the Edinburgh Exhibition womd be admitted. This we 
deemed insuffident, and again we urged a reconsideration of 
the subject, asking for either a rescinding of the resolution, 
or a very great modification of it. The Council, however, 
persisted in tlieir resolution, on the plea that the step which 
they had taken was one *' which was conservative of the 
dignity and professional interest of the photographer." We 
dearly showed the fallacy of this argument in a former 
number, but apparentiy to no purpose. 

What now is the result? At the last moment they find 
things taking a turn which is not "promotive of the Society's 
interest," and, just as we had predicted, contributions are 
not found to flow in ; the consecjuence is, that the Coundl 
have just rescinded the resolution as fieir as regards the 
present Exhibition, and we strongly suspect in regard to 
future Exhibitions also. It is, however, now too late to 
remedy the evil; ahready the schedules have been issued 
with the fatal resolve, and the hanging committee, panic- 
stridcen, are running hither and thither, bearing for their 
motto, *^The smallest donations thankfully received." It 
remains to be seen who has most at heart the Sodety's 
welfare— the " Photographic News," or its own Council? 
Indeed, by the insertion of this notice, we are doing more 
to destroy the ill effects of the resolution, than coukl possibly 
be done by any other means. We fear, however, that even 
the publidty of the enormous circulation of the *' Photo- 
graphic News " will himlly save the Sodety now from the 
pr^udidal effects of this ill-advised resolution. We haye, 
however, done our best, and if the collection of photographs 
at the next Exhibition of the Sodety be poor and scanty, 
the public will not have much difficulty in finding out the 
parties reaUy in fistult. 



Critical Itotirts. 

BXHIBinON OF THE ARCHITBCTUBAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION.* 
The series of Venetian views, by Cimetta^ \& interesting on 
account of the associations connected with that dty. We are 
not inclined to go into such ecstasies as some of our contem- 
poraries have done on the subject of these photographs. We 
are inclined to look at them more from the photographic point 
of view, and to examine the pictures apart from their historical 
associations. There is a good deal of brtadth in the style in 
which they are taken, and also great depth of colour. In £K:t, 
that is one of the drawbacks of the series. They are mostly 
printed too dark ; this, of course, tends to destroy the detad 



• Continued from p«c« 186. 
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which would otherwise be observable. Anybody acquainted 
with the peculiarities of Venetian architecture, will know that 
it is full of elaborate and intricate detail, to which photography 
alone can do justice. These views are larger than any before 
published of Venice. We recollect seeing a series executed by 
renni, not quite so large as the views of Cimetta, but far ex- 
ceeding the latter in equality of tint, in half-tone and minuteness. 

** The Palazzo Passi" (121) is wanting in clear definition, and 
there is scarcely any detail to be found in it. ** The Bronze Gates 
of the Logetta of the Campanile of St. Mark'' (123), is a subject 
well adapted to the massive Airacter of these photographs, and 
the deep brown tone,which is unsuitable to many of these pictures, 
is singularly well suited to the subject. The elaborate oma- 
mentalion is heavy and massive, therefore no great delicacy of 
tint is desirable. Altogether this is about one of the most 
effective of these photogn^hs — ^though we cannot help thinking 
that still greater effect woidd be perceptible if it were printed 
a little lighter so dl to show the more minute detail. '' The 
Canopy over the Boor of Stephen's Church " (128), would, if 
weD photographed, make a verv good picture ; it is, however, for 
fh)m being successful. " The Bridge of the Rialto " (129), is an 
interesting subject, but it has been taken before by other artists 
with so much greater felicity, that we are almost astonished to 
find that it has a place in the collection. " The Railway Bridge, 
St. Stephen's" (130), has much of the characteristic haziness of 
these photographs, and the blurred prows of the gondolas have 
a somewhat ridiculous effect. One thmg which must particularly 
strike every person who inspects these pictures is, that photo- 
graphy cannot give anything like an adequate representation of 
water. This, no doubt, is one of the causes of the inferiority of 
these pictures, but it is more particularlv noticeable in this 
piece. ''The Sitting Lion at the Arsenal "(131), is a massive 
picture of a massive subject. " The Chiesa deUa Saluto " (132), 
has always been a favourite subject with artists and photo- 
graphers. When we recollect some pictures by Canaletto, and 
Siose more recently executed by E. W. Cooke, B.A., or the 
photographs by Perini, we need hardly say that we are dissatis- 
fied with the photograph exhibited here. ''The Bronze 
Horses, St. Mark's" (133), "The Recumbent Lion at the Arse- 
nal " (135), are similar in character to (131). They would have 
been much better if printed less darkly. The object of the 
photographer in these pictures has evidently been to obtain a 
true picture of the leading objects, quite unmindful of the 
general effect; for, had he paid but common attention, 
he could vrith a little extra trouble have introduced much 
detail that could not have failed to be interesting. " The Logetta 
of the Campanile" (137) is a subject well adapted for fine 
effect ; but here the pervading want of detail is painfullv to 
be observed. For instance — the Bronze Gates, which form 
the exclusive subject of No. 123, are here very indistinct, while 
the bas-relief figures in the niches are scarcely discernible. 
Architecturally speaking, this picture is the most interesting of 
the series: yet the very defects pointed out are those most 
necessary to assist the architectural student in his studies. 
" The Bridge of Sighs " (144) is a wretched attempt at one of 
the most popular views of Venice. It has neither artistic 
feeling, light or shade, or anything that could recommend it, 
artistically or photographically. 

It will be needless to mention the remaining pictures of this 
series : as we should only have to repeat our criticisms. The pre- 
vailing faults of Cimetta's series are, that they are printed too 
darkly ; and the artist has evidently endeavoun^ to give quantity 
instead of auality. The views are too large ; had they been smaller 
they would certainly have been more effective. Of one thing 
there can be no doubt, and that is, that Venice deserves a much 
better photographic translation than that given by Cimetta. 

We come next to two small London views, by A. J. Melhuish, 
of Blackheath, and how strongly do these clear and definite 
pictures contrast with those juSt noticed. These are — ** View 
from Victoria-street, Westminster, showing the Towers of West- 
minster Abbey " (155) ; " Victoria Tower, Westminster " (156J. 
We are sorry that Mr. Melhuish has only contributed two such 
small pictures to the present collection. He is an artist calcu- 
lated to increase the reputation of the association by his good 
pictures. He is always happy in the clearness of his photo- 
graphs, and is generally successful in importing atmospheric 
effect into them. These views ought to have been taken on a 
actHe and in a style commensurate with their importance. 
{To b$ cofOmwad.) 



"^tB^am on €alantmQ ^^^tDgrag^j^a. 

COLOURING POSITIVES ON GLASS — (continued,) 

Second Colouring, — By colouring first, and then varnish- 
ing, several advantages have been gained. In the first place, 
the chief disadvantage of dry colours — ^their tendency to fade 
— has been to a larce extent obviated ; and in the next place 
they have, by combination with a transparent veMcle, lost 
whatever of opacity pertained to them. They have now, in 
£su;t, acquired something of the permanency and transparency 
of oil colours. But what they have gained in transparency 
they have lost in intensity, and to produce perfect results a 
second colouiing is necessary. The combination effected be- 
tween the varnish and the colour already applied, gives a 
bitine surface on which any amount of force and brmiancy 
may be obtained. This circumstance, however, renders im- 
perative the greatest possible care in applying the second 
colour, otherwise the delicate half-tones are eamly obscured, 
and the beauty of the picture seriously marred. 

Commence again with the face, and proceed as in the first 
instance, using throughout nearly the same tints, but of just 
such intensity as they are intended to possess in the finished 
picture, as no further modification is to take place, except 
what may arise out of judicious contrast in the colouring 
of the draperies and background. A pure delicate tint, 
similar to that we have described as No. 1 flesh, mav be 
freely ap{>Ued to the highest Ughts; now use the local colour, 
blendinff it with the lights and softening into the shadows 
of the mce, the deepest of which may frequently, in the 
second colouring, be left untouched with advanta^. If the 
first colouring has been judiciously managed, ana has, after 
varnishing, l3t the shadows of a suitable and harmonising 
tint, they will, by being left untouched in the second colour- 
ing, retain their transparency, and add much to the depth 
and vigour of the picture. If they require touching to make 
them accord in tone with the newly-applied colour, a very 
delicate touch of the proper tint will suffice. Remember 
that beauty of colour will not compensate for the loas of 
the proper relations of tight and shadow. Heighten the 
cheek with carmine, or carmine and rose, taking care to 
diffuse the colour naturally, preserving in this respect the 
characteristics of the sitter, and blending the carmine with 
the local colour. Touch the lower lip with carmine, taking 
especial care not to obscure its form, and to avoid touching 
the shadow which divides the lips. The upper Hp, being in 
shadow, will rarely require any brighter tint than that it has 
already obtained in the first colouring. 

The eyes, if a bright blue, vnll probably require touching 
again vrith the suitable tint. The comer of the eye, next 
the nose, may be touched with carmine. The eyebrows, if 
light, will probably require intensifying. 

Examine the hair to ascertain if the varnishing has left it 
of the right tint, if not, add a little cobur to the liehts only. 

The maids, neck, &c. may now be re-coloured, keeping 
them as delicate as may be compatible with the colour of 
the model. Remember that in this matter any deviation 
from nature, if it be in the direction of coarseness, is 
altogether unpardonable ; whilst on the other hand, a Uttle 
increased refinement will rarely be censured. 

Proceed now to the draperies, and rccolour them, if neces- 
sary, usine the same care to obtain brilliancy in the hieh 
lighta, and to preserve transparency in the shadows, as in ti^e 
first coburing. The draperies in portraits of gentlemen 
rarely require any cobur, except in uniforms, in which case 
they also generally requiro to be non-inverted. The best 
method of colouring these we shall describe in a future 
article. In colouring draperies, it will often happen that a 
certain amount of dl^retionarv power is left with the artist, 
of which he will avail himself to use such tints as best 
harmonise with the complexion of the sitter, and give due 
value to the flesh tints ; for it is in giving Hfe, character, and 
beauty to the head that the chief attention of the cobrist 
should be devoted, all other points being more or less subser- 
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vient to this object. It is very easy to completely spoil the 
flesh tints, and Mil the whole colouriDg of the head, by an 
injudicious choice of surrounding colours. As a rule, masses 
of positive colour should be avoided in the draperies, keeping 
them judiciously subdued. Of backgrounds we shall speak 
in detail ; and of the general principles on which harmonious 
colouring is based, we must treat in some distinct articles. 

White lace, where it requires it, may be touched with 
Chinese white ; but as we have said bewre, the less water 
colour used the better. Flowers may also at times be made 
effective by water colours, or, better still, by oil colours. 
Jewellery is often touched with the gold shell, but, unless 
carefully managed, it has a coarse, &dizened effect. We 
prefer water or oil colours if skilfully done, using orange 
chrome and burnt flienna for the shadows, and Naples yellow 
for the h'ghts, 

(To he continued.) 



ORGANIC CHEMISTRY — (continued). 

Cellulose or Cellular Tissue. — ^The tissue of vegetables, of 
whatever kind they may be, is composed of elongated and 
parallel cells, formed of a substance, to which the name of 
cellular tissue has been given, and of a hard matter, termed 
ligneous tissue, which exists in the cells in greater or less 
proportions, according to the hardness of the vegetable. 
Cotton is formed almost wholly of cellulose; the wood of the 
oak is composed of cellulose and a large proportion of ligneous- 
matter. The chemi;al composition of cellulose is always the 
same, and may be represented by C,2 Hja 0^^. Well manu- 
factured and good paper may oe considered as being com- 
posed almost entirely of cellulose — the rags from which it is 
made being Bcru|)ulously washed to free them from impurities 
of every description, and imdcrgoing very numerous wash- 
ings in the course of its conversion into pulp, and bleached 
by chemical re-agents. Cellulose, may be obtained from 
all vegetable tissues. Thus, we have seen paper manu- 
factured from the fibre of the cabbage-stump, from the fibre 
in the liquid manure of dairies, and from other substances 
equally unsavoury, and where the presence of cellulose, to 
most people, would be equally unsuspected. 

If highly-concentrated nitaic acid, or a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acid, or a mixture of nitrate of potassa and 
sulphunc acid, be made to react on the fibre, divers sub- 
stances are obtained of an exceedingly inflammable nature; 
that prepared with carded cotton has been termed gun cotton 
or pyroxyline. Gun cotton dissolves with facility in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol, and forms the basis of collodion. 

Starch is a white granular matter, which is found in the 
cells of almost all vegetables, whether they are cereal, 
tuberculous, or b»ilbous roots. The amylaceous product of 
the cereals has more especially the name of starch — that of 
potatoes being usually termed fecula. This body, whether 
it is termed starch or fecula, is a substance, the composition 
of which is identical with that of cellulose : its formula is 
the same, viz., C^ Hj^ O^^. Its presence may be detected 
by the blue tint communicated to any substance containing 
it by a solii^-ion of iodine. 

Dextrine has the same formula as cellulose — C„ H,o 0,n. 
Starch swells in water, but does not completely aissolve ; if 
it is slightly torrefied, or if it be heated with very dilute 
acids, it becomes perfectly soluble, but is no longer the same 
substance ; it is not starch, but a new body, to which the 
name of dextrine is ffiven. It is extensively used as a 
substitute for gum arabic. 

Glucose — the formula of which differs slightly from the 
preceding, being thus written, C,. H„ O,. — is obtained by 
a prolonged action of acids on starcn ; or otherwise, from the 
conversion, by fermentation, of the starch contained in 
barley into a peculiar kind of sugar, to which the name of 
glucose has been applied. 



Pure sugars are substanciM perfectly neutral to red and 
blue litmus papers, and soluble in water. They can, under 
the influence of fermentation^ be converted into alcohol and 
carbonic acid, but not without the addition of a ferment, as 
a solution of perfectly pure sugar does not contain in itself 
the element necessary to produce this action, although a 
solution of impure sugar does. Sugars are of different 
natures. There is a cSfference between the sugar obtained 
from the cane or the beetroot, t^ glucose of which we were 
just now speaking, the sugar oAniUt, &c. To place this 
part of our subject in a clear and precise form, we may say : — 

Cane or beetroot sugar, Cu H,j 0,i, is prepared by 
purifying and concentrating the juices of those vegetables. 

Glucose, C,2 Hj^ 0,4 is extracted from the juice of acid 
fruits by- concentration ; or prepared by heating starch with 
acids ; or from carefully malted barley. 

Sugar of milk, Cj4 ILj^ Oj^, is obtained by evaporation of 
whey. 

These sugars are easily distinguished from each other. 
The sugar of the cane or beetroot crystallises easily, and 
forms sugar-candy; on the contrary, it is very diflicult to 
crystallise glucose. Both of these have a more dititinct 
sugary taste than the sugar of milk. 

Glucose and the sugar of milk decobrise, when hot, aa 
alkaline solution of tartrate of copper, and produce therein 
a yellow precipitate of protoxide of copper ; pure cane sugar 
has no action on this liquid. 

We may add that all sugars reduce the salts of silver. 
(To he continued,) 



gictrmiurjj 0f f ^0%riXg^iy* 

Affinity (continued). — 2. Another modification is caused 
by the hulk of the substances which react on each other in 
this way, and arises from the circumstance, that a very Lirg^ 
quantity of a substance possessing a less degree of chemical 
affinity, is capable of overcoming the stronger ch^uical 
affinity of a smaller amount of another substance ; or, in 
other words, and in more exact langus^, quantity is capable 
of sometimes making up for insiffiBciency of force. This 
rule, however, has many striking exceptions. 

3. The differences of cohesion between bodies is another 
source of modifications. This is ap|)arent, either when the 
tendency of a body to assume the solid or gaseous state is of 
itself sufficient to overcome all other kinds of affinity, or 
when another, weaker affinity, is added to this tendency, 
both unite in overcoming the more energetic affinity of 
bodies which, under other circumstance, would have 
remained in the liquid state 

For example — Carbonic acid is one of those which is most 
easily disengaged from ii» combinations with other bodies. 
This phenomenon does not only take place on account of its 
having a less powerful chemical affinity than most other 
acids, but because it has so great a tendency to become 
gaseous, that, however small the quantity of it which is 
expelled from its combinations, it immediately escapes in the 
form of a gas, so that it cannot accumulate in sufficient 
quantity to act by virtue of its mass. 

4. Finally, the usual form of chemical affinity is further 
modified when several bodies are mixed together which are 
capable of reacting on each other. For instance — When 
two salts, such as chloride of potassium and sulphate of 
ammonia, are mixed together in solution, the composition of 
each undergoes a change, so that the strongest acid goes to 
the strongest base, and the other add and base l^ewise 
unite, thus forming, in the case under consideration, sulphate 
of potassa and chloride of ammonium. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind our readers that if these two latter salts bad 
been mixed together no change would have taken place. 
This modification of chemical affinity had received the name 
of double affinity ; and the change which takes |)lace through 
its action is called double decbthpOBitlon. 
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Albumen. — ^Albumen is a body which is of very general 
occurrence in the vegetal kingjiom ; it exists in plante either 
in a coagulated state in their tissues, or ia solution in the 
liquids which circulate therein. Albumen is also found in 
great quantities in the animal economy ; the serum of blood 
and the white of an ecg are essentially composed of albumen 
dissolved in water. Animal albumen appears to be identical 
ia its composition and chemical properties with vegetable 
albumen, and many physiologists admit that this su&tance 
ia furnished immediately to animals from the vegetables on 
which they feed. Albumen exists in two distinct states — 
s<M)k ana coagulated ; in each of these states it possesses, 
however, the same chemical composition. A good idea can 
be obtained of these two states by comparing ibe aUbmnen 
of the white of an egg in the raw state idiAt tiie same 
cooked. The albumen from the white of the hen's egg 
(ot-albumen) being that with which photographers are mostly 
concerned, we will confine our remarks to the characteristics 
of that body. Soluble albumen dissolved in water is a glairy, 
inodorous, tasteless liquid, of a colour varying between the 
palest yellow and perfectly colourless. It coagulates at a 
temperature of about 140^ ; but if kept exposed to the air 
at a lower temperature than about 120*^^ it may be dried up, 
when it forms a transparent gummy mass, winch, however, 
will never perfectly dissolve again in water. 
(To be continwd,) 



OBLATINE PAPER. 

Q. Is not gelatine occasionally employed in photographic 
operations? 

A. It is used in a similar manner to the albumen. Take 
about half an ounce of pure white gelatine and add to it 16 
ounces of distilled water ; when the gelatine is melted, add 
75 grains of iodide of potassiam — ^rapidly agitating the 
solution with a glass rod ; about 350 grains of the aceto- 
nitrate composition is then to be added. The liquid so 
prepared is of a light yellow tint, which colour it retains for 
some time. When the solution is to be used, it must be 
placed in a china basin or bath, and the paper, to be pre- 
pared, must be allowed to rest six or ten minutes on its sur- 
face. The paper so prejMired- must be hung up to dry, and 
all the precautions observed which have been noticed in 
other processes. As soon as the paper is thoroughly dry, it 
must be immersed, so as to cover ooth sides in a solution of 
iodide of potassium and distilled water (15 grains of iodide 
of potassium to 3 ounces of water) ; after soaking in this 
iodide bath for six or eight minutes, the paper may be 
removed, thoroughly dried, and put away for future use. 

THE COLLODION PBOCESS. — WET COLLODION. 

Q. What is collodion? 

A. Collodion is a solution of • gun-cotton in ether and 
alcohol. This solution gives a liquid more or less mucila- 
giuous, which remains upon a piece of glass or other surface, 
afler the evaporation of the ether and alcohol, a pellucid 
solid, perfectly transparent and homogeneous. It readily 
incorporates itself with iodide of silver, and thus prodtices 
a sensitive coating of extreme delicacy. 

Q. With whom originated the idea of employing coUodlbn 
as a basis of photographic operations? 

A, Mr. Archer and Mr. Fry, in England. The discovery- 
was made in the year 1851. 

Q. What is the ordinary process for obtaining a picture 
on a collodion siuface ? 

A, The operation may be thus indicated : — 

1. The preparation of the collodion. 

2. Cl^^ing the glass, 

8. Application of the collodion to the glaas. 

4. Sensitising the plate. 

5. Exposure m the camera. 

$« Development of the image. 
7. Fixing. 



PKEPARATIOX OP THE COLLODION. 

Q. How is collodion prepared for photografjhic operations ? 
A, There are several methods adopted, with more or less 
success, by different photographers. All however agree in 
their leading features. The following plan is found to pro- 
duce very good results .—Mix in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
perfectly clean, and rinsed with pure alcohol — 

Rectified sulphuric ether 67 c. c* 

Gua-cotton 16 groins. 

Agitate the bottle until the cotton is thoroughly impregnated, 
and the whole of its fibres separated from each other. Add, 
in small quantities — 

B^ctified alcohol .^ ^ ^ 8S cc. 

Iodide of ffadmimn ... .„ ... 16 grains. 

The cotton is immediately dissolved, but the solution must 
continue to be agitated until the whole of the iodide of 
cadmium is taken up ; let it rest, after this, for twelve hours ; 
it may then be decanted int6 another vessel. 

Q, What are then the proportions of the collodion ? 
A, The collodion contains two-thirds ether, one-third 
alcohol;, and, to 100 centimetre cubes of this mixture, 16 
grains of gun-cottcm, and 16 grains of iodide of cadmium, 
are to be added. This preparation will readUy adapt itself 
to the glass plates, and may be spread without much diffi- 
culty. Sometimes it will be found necessary to add fluidity 
to the solution ; and, for this pmrpose, another bottle should 
always be at hand contaimng the following mixture : — 

Rectified ralphuric ether ... ... 90 c c. 

Gun-cotton ... ... ... ... 2 scruples. 

Alcohol 10 c. c 

A Uttle of this preparation effectually clears the collodion, 
and renders it sufficiently fluid for all practical purposes. 
Q» Describe another form of the preparation of collodion. 
A. Collodion is sometimes prepaim as follows : — 

Rectified ether 67 c c 

Guu-cotton 16 grains. 

Alcohol 83 c c 

Pure iodine G grains. 

And a small quantity of laminated cadmium. 

This mixture is to be agitated until the iodine is dissolved ; 
it is then to be exposed to the light, and discoloration allowed 
to take place ; after which, the clear portion of it may be 
decanted, and reserved for use. 

Q. Are not other chemicals sometimes introduced in the 
preparation of collodion ? 

A. Some photographers employ soluble bromide of cad- 
mium, ammonium, and potassium, so as to produce a sensi- 
tive coating of bromide or sUvei*. The proportion of soluble 
bromide is generally about one-fourth of the iodide 
employed. Thus : — 

Rectified ether 67 c. c. 

Cotton 16 grains. 

Alcohol 33 c. c. 

Iodide of cadmium 16 grains. 

Bromide of cadmium 4 grains. 

The addition of the bromide is always useful for landscape 
or copying, but is not so suitable for taking portraits. 
Q. Describe otlier processes. 

A. The following, m which are united three iodides and 
three bromides, namely, potassium, ammonium, and cad- 
mium, gites a collodion which will keep for a long time : — 



And 



Rectified ether ... 

Gun-cotton 

Alcohol 

Iodide of potassium 
Iodide of ammonium 
Iodide of cadmium ... 
Bromide of potassium ... 
Bromide of ammonium ... 
Bromide of cadmium ... 



67 c. c. 

16 grains. 

33 c. c. 

4 grains. 
6 grains. 

6 grains. 

1 grain. 

2 grains. 
2 grains. 



The iodides and bromides are to be mixed in a mortar of 
glazed earthenware, and, when properly prepared, they 

• Cubic centhnijtrc, 001,701 ports of a plut, 
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are to be added to the collodion ; and, after having been 
tHhoroughlj d^ken, Bhonld be allowed to remain three or 
four days before using. 

(To be continued,) 



— ♦•— 

TRAN8PABEKT ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sib, — ^In one of yonr replies to correspondents you express 
a desire to be furmshed with information on the subject of 
transparent enamel photographs ; so, without presummg to 
instruct one so experienced as yourself in photographic 
matters, I think I may venture to give you my experience 
on the subject. 

Being daily engaged at Messrs. Home and Thomthwaite's, 
I happened to be present when (in the earlier part of 1858) 
some opal glass plates were offered by Messrs. Chance, Bro- 
thers, of Birmingham ; the gentlemen offering them copld 
give no information as to their special application, "they 
were simply for taking photographs upon." The idea, how- 
ever, immediately presented itself to my mind — that they 
might be judiciously applied to tiJung transparencies in 
imitation of the Swiss porcelain pictures. 

I made a few experiments, which so completely convinced 
me of their suitableness for the purpose above mentioned 
that I resolved to construct an octagonal lamp, having sides 
about 8x3, with transparencies of such subjects as the 
Apollo, Belvidere, Canova^s Terpsichore, &c., thereon; an 
argand burner would have shown these up to great 
advantage, and I should have sent them to the Photo- 
graphic Exhibition. This good intention^ however, I regret 
to state, has only gone to form another paving stone for a 
locality to which 1 am sure I need not more particularly 
allude. 

The process is a very simple one : — ^It is only necessary to 
procure some opal-flashed glass plates of the desired size, 
coat with collodion, and sensitise in the usual way, and 
expose in a copying camera to a good negative ; the reeultine 
picture, developed also in the usual way for a negative, will, 
of course, be a positive, which has the advantage of being so 
either by reflected or transmitted light; the same result 
may also be obtained if the plates are prepared b^ any of 
the dry processes, and the negative simply obtamed by 
supmxisition. 

The photographs so obtained have a beauty peculiarly 
their own ; the high liffhta being remarkable for a marUe- 
like whiteness, and the deep shadows beautifoUy transparent. 
— I am, sir, yours, &c., • James Martin. 

122, Newgate-street^ London^ 27th December^ 1858. 



DEVELOPMENT OF AN IMAGE AFTER FIXING. 

Dear Sir, — In reference to Mr. Sidebotham^s letter in 
vol. i. p. 173, " On the Development of an Image after 
Fixing," I may mention that some time ago I adopted the 
plan o£ re-development after fixing. In my early attempts 
with Fothergill's process I set aside some otherwise g<xxl 
n^;ative8 beciause th^ were too weak to print well; the 
simple fact was, that I had not carried the development far 
enough. Many weeks after I thought of and tried the plim 
of re-development, using a slightly weaker solution, and 
with complete success. 

While on this subject I may add my testimony to the 
very practical nature of Fothergill's process. I have scarcely 
had a single failure, though I hare often had to work under 
disadvantageous circumstances ; and this is the thing to test 
the merits of a process. 

In this process, although the prepared plate may appear 
almost as transparent as glass, any amount of opacity may 
be attained by carrying the development far enough.— Yours 
faithfully, KoBT. W. Hall, F.L.S. 



^^0t0grap|^ Siodtim. 

Blackheath Fhotoobaphic Society. 
A MEETING of this society was held at the QoU Club House, 
Blackheath, December 20, 1858, the president, J. Glaisesb, 
Esq., in the chair. T. KniU and H. WUliams, Esqrs., were duly 
elected members of the society. 

Mr. Heisch, V.P., called the attention of the society to the 
use of metagelatine as a substance for mounting photographs. 
He stated t£it it was as strong and good as glue, and had this 
advantage, that it could be used cold, and dried sufl&cientlv 
slowly to admit of its being spread upon the largest photograph 
with the utmost deliberation, which is not the case with glue 
and other kinds of gelatine, which retiuire to be u^ hot. Piano- 
forte msJcers' glue, converted by sulphuric acid, answers very 
well, the slight colour being of no importance ; for tins purpose 
1 oz. of glue would make 1 pint of solution. It is best prepared 
as follows : place 1 oz. of glue in 10 oz. of water to which have 
been added 40 minims of oil of vitriol, allow it to soak for some 
hours till the glue is completely swelled, then heat almost to 
boiling for 2 or 3 hours, saturate the acid with carbonate of 
lime (common whitening answers very well), and filter hot 
through coarse blanket paper; when filtered add 2 oz. spirit of 
wine, and make up the solution to 20 os., it will now filter 
through the finest blotting paper at a temperature of about 80*^, 
while at firom 60 to 65^ it is a very thick syrup, which when 
applied to paper does not soak in sufficiently to cause the 
warping of the board on which it was mounted. The solution 
will keep any time and is always ready for use. The heating of 
the glue with the acid must not be too prolonged, in fact a small 
quantity of gelatine must be left unconverted, otherwise the 
solution remains quite limpid at aU temperatures. 

Mr. Melhuish exhibited some 8tere(^p*ams he had recently 
received from F. Haas, Esq. The negatives were taken in 
intensely hot weather in Cairo, on plates prepared by Dr. Hill 
Norris before Mr. Haes* departure ftrom England. Mr. Haes 
stated l^t the time of exposure was decidedly longer than 
would be required in England. 

Mr. Knill exhibited some large photogn4>hs which he has 
recently brought firom Borne, and Mr. James a very beautiful 
photograph from a drawing. 



Blue ob Bed Photogbaphs. — M. Nidpce has added a 
note to his paper, which we published recently, containing some 
important aetiuls relative to the more easy acc^uisition of blue 
or red photographic pictures, in which prussiate of potash is 
used as the developing agent After the inscdation of p^^r 
prepared with prussiate of potash under a negative, a boiling 
solution previously saturated with bichloride of mercury is then 
poured upon it, and the picture is allowed to remain in this for . 
two or three minutes, and then rinsed in pure water; after 
which a boiling solution of <^uadroxalate of potash, previously 
saturated cold, is poured on it, when a fine blue colour will he 
developed with great n^idity, the proef must then be washed 
in pure water, and it is fixed. To obtain fine pure red tones, 
^ptaper prepared with nitrate of uranium must be heated to a 
temperature of about 120 degrees before exposure to the light ; its 
action in this case being more prompt on the prussiate of potash. 

TmBP Exposition of the Fbekch Photographic So- 
CIXTT. — The third Exposition of the French Photographic. 
Society, announced for the month of Febriiarv, is po^pmied 
until April, 1859. ' Consequently intending exhibitors ^ould 
send their pictures (carriage paid) by the 15th March at latest, ' 
to M. Martin Laulerie, Secretary of the Society, Bue Drouot, 
11 ; who will take charge of them, and forward them to the 
place sdected for the exhibition. Wishing to give to this Ex- 
position all the importance and interest po&>ible, the society 
invites all photographers, native and foreign, to send pictures, 
in order to form an Exposition really universal, where the pro- 
gress made by the art in each coimtry may be appreciated. All 
works sent will be submitted to the examination of a special 
jury, who will decide as to their admission. This jurr will be 
named at the next general meeting of the society, and the list 
published in the next number of the SnlMin, with the regula- 
tions of the Exposition. 
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ILLUMINATED PAPER STEREOGRAMS. 

Sir,—" P. H. O.V inquires in vol. i. p. 177, "What is 
the best waj to procure the semi-transparent or illuminated 
stereo, slides on paper? " 

Perhaps the following plan would be found useful : — ^Take 
a positive of the slide on wet collodion in the camera the 
same size as the negative ; then, when dry and varnished, 
cover the positive with Archer^s transferring varnish (gutta 
percha diffiolved in benzole), warming the glass that the 
gutta percha may dry transparent. Then cut thin negative 
paper (avoiding the water mark) larger than the positive, 
and spread gum evenly over the paper. Then having placed 
the glass in water till the film is disengaged, turn it over, 
and let it float perfectly smooth on the surface of the 
water. Then take a bottle (with a cork in it), and, with a 
smooth surface (the bottle should be large enough to aUow 
the positive to go round it, and leave a space between the 
two ends), place the bottle underneath the positive, so that 
when lifted up from the water it will be rolled quite smooth 
round the bottle. Then remove the moisture from the posi- 
tive and the bottle with blotting paper, and carefully place 
one end of the positive on to the gunmied paper, then, by 
slowly rolling tne bottle with slight pressure, the positive 
will adhere to the paper without Uie chance of air bubbles, 
and wiU have the same side on the paper that was on the 
glass. The paper when dry, if not considered sufficiently 
transparent, may be varnished or waxed. The positive may 
also be coloured on the paper side with transparent colours. 
The pa^ must be cut so as to leave a narrow margin round 
the positive, which must be divided in the centre of the 
space between the two pictures, that each picture mav have 
a margin round it. They should then be mounted, the left 
hand picture to the right of the other, on a skeleton mount, 
that is, the parts where the pictures are to be should be cut 
out the same size as the pictures, and they should be attached 
to the edges by gumming the paper margin. 

The mount is necessary because the pictures would curl 
up unless fastened to something rigid. The mount should 
be rather thick. 

I think these transparent collodion positives on paper 
would be superior to any printed on the paper and vamii^ed 
or waxed. 

Reigate. Thomas Barrett. 

TONING bath. 
Sir, — ^The best toning bath I ever met with is com- 
posed of 

Chloride of gold 1 min. 

Carbonate of mda 1 drachm. 

Citric acid 20 grains. 

Water 12 ounces. 

Mix and warm till it slightly changes colour; use whilst 
warm. 

The pictures are washed for a few minutes from free 
nitrate, and then put into the toning bath, care being taken 
as to bubbles, &c. They are fully toned in about half a 
minute, or even less. Afterwards they are washed and put 
into hypo., 4 ounces to a pint, and washed as usual. 

Now I find this bath very slow when cold, or an hour or 
two old. A day old, it is quite useless, even when warmed 
up. Is there a remedy for this? or must it be thrown 
away, and a fresh bath made ? Can gold be added to it 
with advantage? I find that this addition does not improve 
it in any way. S. S. B. 

[The bath can onlv be used when freshlv made, as the 
citrate of soda gradually re-acts on the chloride of gold, and 
reduces it, consequently a very little should be used at a 
time. A good plan will be to dissolve the chloride of gold 
in half of the water, and, the other substances in the 
remainder, and mix together, in equal proportions, just 
enough for present use.] 



dELF-ACTING LBYELLIKO STAND. 

Dear Sir,— Will you suggest to the makers of photo- 
|;raphic apparatus that they may supply a want (and, what 
IS more to the purpose, put something in their own pockets) 
by making a self-acting levelling stand. I mean a triangle 
with three points as usual on which to support the plate, but 
resting on a pivot in the centre, and connected with a heavy 
bob underneath, not heavier, however, than is necessary. 
This might be done in the space occupied by an ordinary 
stand. 

When working inside a carriage the usual stand is put 
out of level every time the horse shakes his head or wags his 
tail — ^which occurs every ten seconds in hot weather ; and it 
is very provoking to find, when working a large plate, that 
aU the pyrogallic is tilted over one corner bdbre one has 
time to stop it. 

Something of the kind was introduced two or three years 
ago, but it was for a different purpose, and was too clumsy 
ever to come much into use. — lours truly, 

W. R. Sedgfieij). 



STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. 

Sir, — I may take the opportunity to describe an im- 
promptu stereoscopic camera, to the " invention " of which 
I was driven by necessity." Being desirous of taking some 
double pictures, and having nothing but the ordinary camera 
with me, it occurred to me that as my slide had no lata^ 
motion, the only alternative was to put one to my lens. 
For this purpose I cut a slit in the front of my camera ; 
overlapping this, and running in a groove, I placed a slide, 
in the centre of which I screwed my lens. It thus moved 
freely from side to side. By sawing through the centre of 
the sliding shutter of the camera, I was enabled to take both 
pictures alternately upon the same plate, shifting the lens 
right and left as required. 

I would suggest that this arrangement might be advanta- 
geously appUed to the ordinary stereoscopic camera. By its 
use but one lateral movement is required ; thus doing away 
with the necessity of shifting-tables, or any other arrange- 
inent— except the twin lenses for taking double pictures. 

Bayswater. . H. T. T. 

FOTHERGILL^S PROCESS. . 

Sir, — I am rather surprised at the statement of Mr. 
Nicol as to the wonderfully rapid pictures he has obtained 
by the above process, viz., with a 7- inch focus lens, y^ stop, 
40 seconds^ exposure, 5 weeks old, &c. Now, I have tried with 
a very similar mixture of iRbumen — but, although it was beaten 
to a froth, it did not obtain a negative, with a 4^ -inch 
focus lens, \ stop, in bright sunlight, in less than 3 minutes ; 
and several friends have found even 9 minutes not too long. 
Perhaps it may be urged that my collodion must be slow. 
I think not : 10 seconds will be sufficient time with the 
above stop to get a good negative. So I fsmcy Mr. Nicol 
must have made a mi^Ake ; for the collodion I use is nearly 
similar in ingredients to that mentioned by him, with this 
difference in my favour — I use 5 ether, alcohol 3, which 
increases the rapidity by 1, making the collodion more 
powdery. One of Devon. 

VIGNETTE GLASS. 

Sir, — * « « « asks for a simple method of making a 
vignette glass. The only one of any real value is that of 
taking a mat of the required diape, and laying it on to a 
piece of caidboard the size of the printing frame ; cut out 
the cardboard to the shape of the mat, pUce the negative 
and paper in the frame as usual, then on the glass of the 
frame (outside) affix the cardboard, placing the hole over 
the portrait, first placing a little cotton wool round the edge 
of the hole ; affix cardboard to the frame by pins, &c. 

W. H. W. 
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TO CONVERT A P09ITJVK UTTO A NEGATIVE. 

Sir, — Perhaps the following will be worth the attentioii of 
some of your readers : — ^To tarn a po^ive into a negative^ 
prepare the plate, and expose as for a positive ; develop with 
ph(^;o6ii1phaie of iron, and wash clean ; again pour over the 
plate some pyrogallig acid developing solution ; wash, &c. as 
fior a negative^ which you w^U see you have got. 

C.F.B. 

SYNOPSIS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. — ^^VET COLLOPION 
^ POSITIVES. 

Clean plates. 

Coat with collodion. 

Immerse in bath in same way as negative. 

Place in slide. 

£xD066* 

Develop (3' to 100- 

Wash oirectly. 

Fix. 

Wash welL 

Dry. 

Varnish. 

Developing solution : — 

Protosulphate of iron 12 grainti. 

Acetic acid 15 minims. 

Alcohol 10 „ 

Water « 1 ounce. 

4 drachms for a plate of 20 aqnare inches. 



Fixing solution : — 

Cvanide of potosdium 
Water 



10 grains. 
1 ounce. 



H. S. I 



WHAT TO AVOID IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do not believe all that inventors state about the perfec- 
tion of their processes. 

Do not store sensitive dry plates in deal boxes. 

Do not allow the distance between Uie sitter and camera 
to be less than 6 feet. 

Do not tilt the camera upwards, but always keep it hori- 
eontal. 

Do not plant the legs of the camera-stand too close 
together. 

Do not fix collodion natives with cyanide of potassium, 
in preference to hyposulphite of soda. 



ANSWERS. TO MINOJ QUEEIES. 

TBANSPi-RENT GLASS Stebeoobams. — 3ft7/rf. Very excel- 
lent transparent glass stereograms have been taken by us in the 
following way some years ago : — Coat a glass plate with collo- 
dion uniodised, but containing the same quanti^ of alcohol as 
if the iodising solution had b^n added to it. When it has se^ 
immerse in a dish of clean water, and after allowing it to remain 
there for five or ten minutes, remove it ; and after washing it 
slightly in fresh water, rest it against a wall, on blotting paper, 
to drain. After the plates have drained (br a few minutes, but 
are still wet on the surface, pour over once or twice the follow- 
ing mixture : — 

Albnmon ... ... ... ... ... ... ]0 ouncos. 

Commou salt 100 gndn*. 

(This must have been previously beaten up to a froth, al- 
lowed to settle, and then filtered.) Then rest them up against 
a wall, on blotting paper, to dry ; they will keep in a dry place 
for months. When required to be used, dip into a bath con- 
taining 30 grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce of water, drain, 
and dry in the dark. Expose under a negative in a pressure 
frame to the full rays of the sun until strongly printed ; proceed 
in the subsequent operations as if the picture were an albu- 
menlsed paper positive, employing the same toning and fixing 
baths. 

Saturated Solution of Gallic Acid.— JK. T, P, Your 
solution of gallic acid has not been anything like saturated, if 
prepared merely by pbcing an excess of gaflio acid in water, 



shaking up for five minutes, and then filtering. The way you 
must do is to plaoe about Imlf an ounce into a stoppered bottle, 
holding about a quartj and then to oompletelv fill it with dis- 
tilled water. Prepare it, if possible, some days before requiring 
to use it, shaking it up now and then ; by the end of tiiis time it 
will be really a saturated solution, and will have great develop- 
ing energy in the calotype process. When required for use, 
filter off as much as is wan^ and fill up the bottle with fresh 
water. It mil be as well; also, in order to gnaard against the 
ingress of air, to let the bottle stand upside down, resting on the 
stopper, in a comer. It will thus keep good for months. 

To Dry X>un- cotton rapidly. — Pyro. Bo not attempt to 
dry your gun-cotton rapidly before a fire, but proceed in the 
follo^iing way : — After washing, place it in the folds of a dean 
cloth, and wring it out as dry as possible ; then place the cotton 
in alcohol, loosen the fibres by stirrihg with a glass rod ; then 
take it out, press the alcohol from it, wring it out as dry us 
possible in a cloth, and pick it quite loose, in a few minutes it 
will be quite dry. An enterprising American has taken out a 
patent for the above. 

TO COERESPONDENTS. 

19* Som« oompUluts having been made br oar sobacrlbers ta to tlie aoa- 
receipt of the " PnoTOORAFiiio News," the pubUahers beg respect Ailly to 
notify that crery care to taken on their part to insure panctttal and correct 
dispatch. All comphdnts fhooid, therefbre, be made to the Post OOca 
authorities. 

KoRKiu— If yon use foaod nitrate of silver, it ahoald be faintly addolated with 
acetic acid. Good crystallived nitrate will, however, do very well tor posl- 
tivo printing. We hcve had no experience in the **new proeeet " mentioned 
by our contemporary. The paper you allude to is very good, Imt we do not 
know what are its special advantapcs. 

H. 8. L — 1. Year best plan for obtaining rednocd photographs of maps, Ac^ 
will be to uso wet collodion ; a single lens, stopped down by meaos of a 

ttnch dbphragm in fW>nt of It ; and to have the sun shining on to the nuqiu 
Water colours; but only those which dry transparent. 8. One part of 
hydrochloric add and four of water, robbed cm with finely powdered bath 
brick and a piece of (lannel; when bright, wash with plenty of water. 

Y. Z. — Marine gluo is the best ccmont we know of for fastening glass. 
Petiiaps some correspondents wonld faroar as with their experience on this 
point, as ours has lieen rather limited ? 

B. D.— Your best plan will be to consult some photographic friend who will 
take the trouble to test yonr bath. With the slight knowledge of photo- 
graphy which yoa possess, yon hare acted rashly in adding so many eheml- 
cato to your bath ; still, we would not advise you to discard it until some 
experienced hand has tried whether it cannot be brought again Into working 
order. 

W. A. U.— Tlie law of artistic copyright Is at present in a very vague state, 
but wo are decidedly of opinion that, were you to sell photographic Impres- 
sions of copyri;:ht engravings, you would render yonrsdf liable to l^al pro- 
ceedings for infringement of copyright 

O. W. H.— With ordluary caution the vi^ur of chloroform, whkh would be 
inhaled whilst nsbig It to take off the bhKk varnish from a glass poaltire, 
would not be injurious. 

A. Brxubniux.— The effect you mention Is produced by hot prtuing^ this yoo 
can have done for you bv sending the pictures to a wholesale stafiooer or 
copper-plate printer. V(re prefer starch paste for monntlng BtereogranM. 
Yonr first production is very creditable. 

S. Tatlos. — We hope soon to be able to give some further btformation on the 
saldect of yoor letter. 

Ibow has a large quantity of pore protosulphate of iron which he wishes to 
dispose of. lie had beUer apply to one of the photographic chemisu whose 
addresses wfU be found hi our advertbing pages. 

J. PATBBSOif. — ^All that is known of importance respecting the employment of 
nitrate of nraniom forphotographic purposes will be foond In the **Pho- 
TOORAPHic Bbws." Wc do uot think the print you mention was taken by 
its means. 

A. BUKTOK.— Yonr first question has been ahready answered in fuIL Would 
it not be as well to try if your bath be injured before aridng for a remedy? 

H. A J.— Filter the bath and add a few drops of acetic add. 

O. H.— An ordinary nnacbromatic glass sbnllar to a spectade lens Is what is 
referred to. The tdescope described has no pretenskms to merit beyond 
cheapness. 

Commnnications decUned with thanks:— J. M.— F. W. W.— O. A. H.^ 
Hawker. 

The information required by the following correspondents is cither loch as we 
are unable to give, or it has appeared in recent nnmbera of the ** Photo- 
ORAPBic News:*'— E. C. R— W. H.-J. Bl.— P. B.-AUce.-.An Old Stager. 
-B. O. O.— Xmas.— T. N.-P. A. L.-X Y. Z.— W. a 

Ix Type:— J. t— Norma.— H. C. J.— T. W.~ Viator.— An Amatoor.— 
Gwenthllan. 

On acconnt of the Immense number of important letters w« receive, w« 
promise Immediate answers to queries of no gmeral biterest. 



S* All editorial oommonications should be addressed to Mr. Ceookss, care 
ofMesin.Gassell,PeCt«r, and Qalphi,LaBdle8anvage Yard. Private letters 
for the Editor, if addressed to the office, should be marked '* private." 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC KEWS ALMANACK being nearly out of print, 
persons deshrous of possessing this popular work are reqnested to forward 
their orders immediately to Messrs. Cassell, Pettcr, andQalpio, Photogbxpbic 
News Office, La Belle Saavage Yard, Ludgate HOL 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OP 
GELATINE PAPER IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Now that attention is being drawn in the photo^phic 
irorld to the employment of other transparent niedia than 
ffhuB for the purpose of acting as a suj^rt for the collodion 
nlm, we would draw attention to the substance known in 
commerce as gelatine paper, as poaseasing qualities of 
tmntparency, flexibilitj-, and toughness, which cannot fiul 
to reoommend it to all phcftographers. Its general em- 
ployment was suggested by H. Dobell, Esq., in a paper 
commimicated to the Royal Society, and it is from the pro- 
ceedings of that body that we have made the following 
extracts. The author hss pointed out sereral very useful 
abdications of this substance, but has omitted all remarks 
ftt to its applicability to photography ; its employment^ how- 
eTtf , in the various branches of our art is so obvious that it 
would be superfluous fi»r us to do more than mention its 
many good qualities to our readers. 

The object of the communication is threefold : — 

1. To point out the properties of a material called 
Kelatine ^per, which render it applicable as a medium 
ror colouring light. 

2. Through the means of gelatine paper to introduce 
the use of coloured light in the arts for the preservation of 
the siglit of artisans. 

3. To introduce the use of gelatine paper for the relief 
of persons suffering from impair^ vision ; for the jMreservation 
of the sight of travellers, and of all those who are much 
engaged in reading. 

Tms material was invented in 1829 by the late IM. Grenet, 
of Rouen, and was exhibited by him in its present state of 
perfection in the Great Exhibition of 1851 . But up to the 
present time it has not been successfully ap|died to anv more 
useful purposes than the manufacture of artificial flowers, 
address-cards, tracing paper, wafers, wrappers of confec- 
tionery, and the like. 

It is commonly manufactured in sheets, measuring 22 
inches in length, and 16 inches in diameter, which are soM 
lit a low price ; but the sheets can as easily be made of any 
dimensions not exceeding those of which plate-glass is 
capable. It can be made of any thickness, from that of the 
finest tissue paper upwards. It may be obtained as trans- 
parent as the best glass, and more fiw firom colour, or from 
all colours and shades of colour, without interfering with its 
transparency. It is exceedingly light, and may be bent or 
ro^ea up without injury. It can to cut with scissors Uke 
ordinary paper, and may easily be stitched with a needle and 
thread. By means of an aqueous solution of gelatine, it 
can be made to adhere accurately to plates of gl^ without 
any interference with its trani^rency. When varnished 
idth collodion it becomes perfecdv waterproof, nK^re pliaUe, 
capable of bearing a considerable degree of heat without 
injury, and its transparency is not affe^ed. Such being the 
^opoiies of the material, the following are enumerate by 
tile author as some of the forms in which he suggests that 
it mav be employed, and in which it has already h^n found 



1. A small sheet of very mle ffreen or blue gelatine 
r, to be used in reading, llie sheet is simply to be laid 
L thft page of the book, and the readmg to be conducted 
gh the coloured medium. If m^ in a faint fight, the 

nadiDg Pftper is to be removed a Httle from the book to admit 

IMM n(^ Deneath it. 



2. A sheet of gelatine paper of pale green set in a light 
frame, and placed like a screen before* the window or lamp 
of the engraver, the watchmaker, the jeweller, and the like ; 
thus providing a light of genial colour, in which they may 
pursue their occupations. 

3. A similar appliance to the last mentioned for the use 
of needlewomen . For this purpose screens are to be provided, 
both of green and of blue gelatine paper, so that the white 
materials employed in ne^ework may be changed into a 
pleasant green by the screen of that colour, the yellow 
materials to a green by the blue screen, and by one or other 
of these screens the reds softened down into violets or 
browns. 

4. For either of the last two purpoees on a larger scale, 
the gelatine paper may be attached to the window glass of 
the apartment, thus colouring, if necessary, all the Hght 
admitted during the day-time. 

6. Shades for the eyes in certain affections of the sight, 
to take the place of the green or blue silk and card shades 
worn by many persons. The gelatine paper, being trans- 
parent, will allow the wearer to see his way about,, at the 
same time that the eyes are protected from a glaring light. 
This may be especially useful in cases wh«^ it is desi^ not 
only to shade a diseased eye, but also to protect its nerves 
from strong light admitted by the sound eye. When not 
only coloured light but a certain degree of darkness b 
required, this can be readily and delicately graduated by 
employing shades of different depths of colour. 

D. Masks of gelatine paper, for protecting the eyes Of 
travellers against the glare of snow-fields and of sandy 
deserts. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS OX PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.*^ 

BY MM. DAVAI?NE ANb A. aiRARD. 

OK SENSITISING — (continued). 

Of the Influence of the Strength of the Bath-^icoHtimei^,— 
We will first occupy ourselves with the cause to whicli 
the clearness and vigour are owing. In this case we are 
assifited by chemical analysis, which gives us the key of 
the phenomenon. If, in fact, we prepare a sheet of imager 
in a solution containing 5 per cent, of common salt, and 
afterwards cut it into three parts, and place one on a bath 
composed of 8 per cent, of nitrate of silver, another on a 
bath of 12 per cent., and the third on a bath of 18 per 
cent., we see at once, when converted into positives, the 
verification of what we have announced <m the subject of 
clearness aad colouring. K we estiiaate the quantity of 
silver fixed by piq)eBS pr^>ared in the manner we have 
pointed oot, we see that, for a given papar,t each sheet pre* 
pared on the bath 

At 18 per cent contains 0-876 of mettlHc wItw 

At 12 per «ent. oontaiiu 0-683 „ 

At 8 per cent, contains 0-467 „ 

Hence it follows that the proof is clear and vigorous in 
proportion to the quantity of silver it contains. Now, if we 
consider that these three pieces of paper were salted in an 
identical manner, that eacn of them consequently contained 

* Oonttaitted from p. 196. 

t W« OMskltr it neostMry to remind our XMd«n, thai ft bath of ft given 
richness may givft different x«tu1ts with paper* of (Sfferent poroflty, 6*t 
OftorptUm o/(he9(dt heing inproportion to tMpomitf. 
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a like quaDtity of chloride of sodium, that this cannot exist 
in a free state in the presence of an excess of nitrate of silver, 
and that, consequently, each of them contained a like quan- 
tity of dUoride of silver, it will be evident that the diflferences 
ih richness of silver, which are alone pointed out, are due to 
the diflferences in the quantity of nitrate in excess, as not 
only was this the sole point of difference in the conditions 
imder which the operations were conducted, but it also 
seems more natural to ascribe to the nitrate of silver the dif- 
ferences observed in the result. 

It is easy to verify the influence which an excess of nitrate 
of diver exercises on the value of a proof. Take a sheet of 
paper, and, after salting and sensitising it in the ordinary 
manner, divide it into two parts; wash one of the halves in 
several quantities of distilled water, so as to remove from it 
all the excess of free nitrate of silver, while the other is left 
just as it has been prepared ; then expose the two halves 
under the same negative, and great differences will at once 
be observed. ITie first half, which contains nothing but 
chloride of silver, will be acted upon more quickly than the 
second, it will rapidly attain a violet-gray tint ; but this 
point once attained, it does not go beyond it, and the proof 
will be finally dull, uniform, and without colour. 

The second half will make slower procress at first, but 
once begun it will proceed rapidly enough ; the blacks will 
mount in tone, while the whites will be well preserved, and, 
finally, an ordinary proof will be obtained. 

The influence exercised, therefore, by the free nitrate of 
talver is evident ; but after demonstrating its existence, and 
establishing its rdle, an important point remains to be cleared 
up, viz., the explanation of this r6le. To arrive at this, we 
ground our observations on two points : — 

1. The presence of free nitrate of silver diminishes the 
sensibility of the chloride. That is a fact which experiment 
has proved to us, and a fact that ev^y one may easily verify, 
by precipitating in two glasses a certain quantity of salted 
solution by an excess of nitrate of silver, washing one of 
the precipitates by decantation, and exposing both of them 
to solar Uffht, the one containinff chloride in suspension 
in water, the other containing chloride in suspension in a 
solution of nitrate. It will be then seen that the first 
colours more rapidly than the second. 

2. When a uieet of paper impregnated with a film of 
chloride of silver mixed with tree nitrate is exposed to the 
light, the chloride at its surfsu^ first blackens by reduction, 
but tl^ chemical reaction liberates a certain quantity of 
chlorine in such a way that, by successive planes, a series 
of films of chloride of silver are formed, and it is to this 
continued reduction of these successive films that a greater 
intensity of colouring is, in part at least, due. 

Beside this, in albumeniseid papers especiaUy, a combina- 
tion intervenes between the nitrate in excess and the organic 
matter : in albumen it is insoluble, as everybody knows ; 
and if hitherto this fact has not been taken sufficiently into 
consideration, it exercises a no less important effect on 
the photographic result, to which we shall refer here- 
after. 

This theory, which we have reason to believe exact, and 
which we content ourselves at present by enunciating, we 
reserve for future consideration and proof, when in the next 
number we consider the subject of insolation — ^tfais theory, 
we say, joined to the first observation that we have made, 
assists in esmlaining the action of nitrate of silver in excess. 

In fact, smce the chloride of silver is more impressionable 
when it is insolated, it will be conceived that its reduction is 
effected more quickly ; also that a light, even very feeble, 
suffices to attack it, and that consequently the whites tint 
themselves. When the colouring has reached a certain point, 
the surfj&ce is coated with a coloured film that the light has 
a difficulty in traversing; but for that the proof would 
increase in tone — equally everywhere, it is true, still it would 
increase in tone, m the laboratories this fiict is verified 
every day : on abandoning to the light a sufficiently abundant 



precipitate of chloride of silver, its surface colours by reduc- 
tion ; but however prolonged the action may be, it is <mfy 
necessary to' raise the very thin film to find the subjacent 
part perfectly white and intact. 

(To be corUtTMied.) 



THE PHOTOGEN. 



We confess to having felt a slight degree of prejudice against 
this invention, arising out of experiments made long 
since with some of the " Photogenic composition ;" but the 
importance of having a light which should render ni^t 
photography not only possiWe, but easy, induced us to visit 
the Polytechnic Institution with a view to ascertain if the 
flattering opinions which had been given of the new light 
in the dSly press were well founded. 

The claims put forward in favour of "The Photogen" 
are many. It is the only invention by means of which 
portraits can be obtained at night equal to those obtained hr 
daylight, — for there appears to be no doubt that the French 
and American inventions are fiiilures ; the composi- 
tions hitherto tried in this country, and the electric light, 
are objectionable for obvious reasons. The apparatus is 
simple in its construction ; it is in shape like a large glass 
lantern, in the bottom of which holes are contrived for the 
purpose of admitting air in such a manner as to surround 
the burning composition in the crucible, and carry off the 
vapour generated through a pipe at the top of the apparatus, 
into a <£hnney or some other convenient outlet. It is inex- 
pensive in its working, the cost of taking the largest sized 
portraits being about twopence ; '^ while for delicacy of shade, 
strength, and tone, the pictures are equal to the finest day 
specimens." Indeed, the inventor states, that on dull days he 
invites ladies and gentlemen who call upon him to have their 
portraits taken, to return in the evening, in order that they 
may be taken by means of his artificial lieht. It will be 
seen, therefore, that if ail Uiat is stated with respect to this 
Ught be true, there is hardly anything wanting to render it 
perfect ; and we are bound to say that, having seen portraits 
produced by this light under circumstances more favour- 
able than exist at the Polytechnic Institution, this p^- 
fection is very nearly attained. We have before us portraits 
taken by the Photogenic Light, which, as regards delicacy of 
finish and graduations of tone, are nearly equal to the very 
best pictures t^en by daylight, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, that we have ever seen; and superior 
to portraits taken by daylight under circumstances less 
auspicious. 

The manipulations in no respect differ from those employed 
in taking portraits by day Ught; and the process has the 
additionid advantage of being certain in its operation ; in 
£aict, in no instance did we o&erve a failure in the experi- 
ments made in our presence. The time of exposure in the 
camera is r^^ulated by the time occupied in the com- 
bustion of the composition — ^thus the risk of over or under 
exposure is avoided, and the sitter is not annoyed by having 
to sit a second time — ^a matter of some importance, as many 
people are somewhat nervous on undergoing the operations 
of '^ having their likeness taken," and, in such a case, the 
second attempt is not likely to be more successful in pro- 
ducing a good portrait than the first. The rapidity of the 
action of this hjO^ht is surprising when it is rememb^^ that 
it is artificial, fiteen seconds, and even less, being aU that, is 
required for the purpose. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, however agreeaUe it 
may be to visit the Polytechnic Institution — and its attrac- 
tions are great, if we may iudge from the thousands who 
were present on the night when we visited it — ^it is not the 
b^ plac» for photographers to examine minutely the merits 
of " The Photogen ;" its capabihties as an illuminating agent 
may, however, be seen to better advantage there than else- 
where. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that the eyes of th^ 
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Bitter are in no way dazzled by the brilliancy of the light ; 
this being obviated by the intervention of a blue glass and 
&n, which intercept a great part of the light, while they 
allow the greater portion of the actinic rays to pass 
through. 

THE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES* 

BY DR. A. WELLER. 

The immersion of a piece of bread in champagne, to renew 
the effervescence, is merely an example of the contact of a 
fresh surface with the gas : in a short time it ceases to have 
this effect ; but if a fresh piece of bread is used, the effer- 
vescence is renewed as before. The difference of effect be- 
tween this andapieceof metal arises from the superior extent 
of surfaces presented by the cavities of the bread. The dis- 
engagement of steam from boiling water by platinum foil or 
anv other solid substance, is likewise of the same nature. 
After a very short time this effect ceases, unless renewed by a 
fresh surface. The most natural explanation of these 
phenomena is to refer them to some molecular action of the 
solid upon gas, probably of a mechanical nature, which lasts 
a very short time, when the solid acquires a droit de domicile 
in the liquid, and becomes perfectly inert. M. Le^and, 
who has made some correct experiments on the pomt of 
ebullition of saline solutions, remarks, that platinum 
possesses no power in equalizing ebullitioa after a few 
momenta, when, according to lum, all the air has been 
expelled from ito surface ; but, on the contrary, zinc and 
iron will act as lon^ as ihej are present in the liquid, which 
he attributes to their power of decompoeinff water. 

Previously to showing the existence of the same action 
in bodies in a state of vapour, I will make a short 
digression with respect to the constitution of vapours in 
general. The term vapour is commonly applied to bodies 
in three different conditions. 1st. That of temporary gas 
diffused in the atmosphere. 2nd. That of liquid particles 
mechanicaUy suspended there. 3rd. That of solid particles 
suspended in like manner. To the two latter, to speak more 
correctly, may be applied the term of fames; the first 
corresponds to the solution in a liquid, and the others to 
that of suspension in the same. As examples of the first 
we have the vapours of water while in an invisible state, 
and those of bromine, &c. ; of the second, water as in 
mists, fogs, &c. ; and of the third, the vapours of arsenic 
and of corrosive sublimate. Bodies in either of these con- 
ditions possess the faculty of assuming a definite crystalline 
form on becoming solid. The properties of the gaseous 
vapours are so wcul known, that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon them here. The second class of liquid globular 
vapours or fumes, which, as we have said, cause those 
accumulations known under the name of fogs, clouds, or 
niista, are those which I intend at present to examine, as 
they comprehend the theory of fixation of the mercurial 
vapours in the daguerreotype. It was formerly believed 
that vapour or mist was composed of minute spherules or 
globules of liquid water, ana in Newton^s works we find 
evidoice that such was his opinion. According to another 
view, first advanced, I believe, by De Saussure, these vapours 
were composed of vesicles or very minute bubbles, exactly 
resembling, on a small scale, the common soap bubble : this 
opinion has received the assent of Fresnel and Berzelius, 
and at present obtains genend credence. The proofe on 
which it is considered to be founded are principally the 
observations of De Saussure, who asserts that on high 
mountains, or in the clouds, he has been able to detect these 
air vesicles with the naked eye, and has seen theim burst as 
(hey came in contact with each other. Berzelius recom- 
mends the examination of the vapour of water over a dark 
surfiice, such as that of ink, with a lens of a short focus. 
He says that vesicles may be detected in this manner, 

• C<mtinaed from page 198. 



varying in size from ^^Vxy*^ ^ iTgu*^ o^ *d i^^h, which 
occasionally burst as they touch each other. The suspension 
of clouds is also used as an ar^ment in favour of the 
vesicular theory, as it is contended that li(^uid spherules 
would descend to the ground by their specific gravity in 
such situations : Fresnel, indeed, compares the globules to 
small balloons, which dilate or contract, acoorcSng to the 
temperature of the air they contain. 
{To be continued,) 



Critical |jt0tias. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION.* 
The inspection of the views by Cade has given us much pleasure. 
These views are small (K)mpared with those we have aU'eady 
noticed, but they are exquisitely fine in tone and detail. " The 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge" (157) is very clear in tone, 
and the perspective is very effective ; even the ornamentation at 
the side of the picture is clear and distinct. " Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge " (158), is not as equal in tone as the former. 
The body of the picture is too dark, while the turrets at the 
top of the building are too white. " Sir Isaac Newton's Tower, 
Trinity College" (159), has many of the characteristics of a 
good photograph ; in it we see great equality of tone, and the 
tint, which is of a gra3rish colour, adds much to the effect. In 
the photograph of "St. John's College, New Buildings, 
Cambridge " (161), there is a particular softness, combined with 
minute microscopic detail. In this picture there is greater per- 
fection than in any one of the series, and it is particularly f^ee 
from spots and defects. " Interior— Trinity Library " (178), is 
a good photograph of a difficult subject. It will be seen that a 
very strong light was sMning through the windows when the 
photograph was being taken. This does much to spoil the 
effect of a picture, as intense light always destroys effect. The 
ceiling is very finely g^ven. " Walberswich Church, Suffolk " 
(179), is a well executed photograph, and has much more fore- 
ground detail than many of Mr. Cade's pictures. Altogether 
these views by Mr. Cade do him great credit, and we hope to 
see some more by the same artist in future exhibitions. The 
brilliant and beautiful photographs by Frith of Egyptian 
scenery are already so well known to the minority of oar readers, 
that it would be superfluous on our part to criticise them at anv 
great length. They possessed such merit, and received such 
well deserved encomiums, that it is almost matter of surprise 
that any one shoidd have attempted to photogn^h Cairo so soon 
after Frith had done it. However, we have here a series of 
views of Cairo by Bobertson and Beato, not so large, nor yet 
so beautiful, as those of Frith. We do not intend gcong into 
detail ; suffice it to say, that they have all the oharaot^istios and 
peculiarities of oriental photographs. Many of the views are 
extremely interesting, among which we may mention the 
"Tomb of the Mamelukes" (198), and the " Tombs of the Mame- 
lukes and Caliphs " (203). In many of the photographs there U 
great nicety of detail, and genen^ly the sites are well selected. 

Th» next series are the old Spanish views by Lousada. We 
are astonished to see these photographs here, since, apart from the 
interest attaching to those views themselveA, there is nothing to 
recommend them as photographs, and they are very bad as archi- 
tectural studies; for instance, in some of the architectural 
views illustrated there is really a great deal of fine detail, but 
in the photographs by Lousada there is nothing but masses of 
bUick and white, with no half-tone. A few Oxford views by 
Cooke are very mediocre indeed. They will not bear the 
slightest comparison with Cade's Cambridge views; or even with 
any of the Oxford views we have seen. They have some few ffood 
points, but are generally too dark. We cannot say much of the 
selection of the site for the " Bird's-eye view of Westminster 
Abbey " (258) ; if we are to judge of the artist's ideas by the 
results, we can only say that he has attempted to take, in addi- 
tion to the bird's-eye view of the Abbey, as many of the 
intervening chimneys as could be got into the picture. Baldus's 
Paris views are certainly the worst we have ever seen executed 
by this artist. They are not clear in tone, nor interesting in 



• C<mcladed from page 199. 
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subject. He has intiroduoed into one an artificial sky, which 
we do not like. Indeed, we are surprised to find that a 
photographer, who has earned such well-deserved laurels as 
M. BSdus, has sdlowed such very bad pictures to leave his 
studio. 

Taking the photographs as they are catalogued, we next come 
to the Egyptian views by Frith ; of these there can not be 
two opinions — the^^ have deservedly established the repu- 
tation of Mr. Frith as a first-class photographer. Of the 
English views by the same artist, we cannot speak so highly. 
There is, if we may use the term, a decided mannerism in them. 
They are treated exactly in the same way as the Egyptian 
views : each photograph having a great intensity of black and 
white, and looking as though they had been taken under a 
scorching Eastern sun. This is a fault which is rendered 
more strikingly apparent by the contrast it offers to the 
Egyptian views. In the Eastern views there is much detail, 
while, in the English views, foliage is rendered in black 
masses. The view of " Inverness "•(308*) is a most feulty 
picture ; it is full of spots, and is altogether a very bad photo- 
graph. The water in the foreground is especially bad, while 
the stones in the bed of the river appear much as though spots 
of soot had accidentally feUen on the negative. There is an 
exquisite little view here by Cade, of the " Terrace at Sir William 
Middleton's,*' which we are inclined to think far surrottaea any 
of those pictures already noticed. The views by Gutoh, the 
"Exterior and Interior of Holyrood Chapel" (Slip, 811g), 
are not equal to some we have seen by this urtist. 

Since the exhibition of the photographs of the Boyal 
Engineers at South Kensington, we are not enabled to perceive 
any advance in the manipulation of these military photo- 
graphers, if the " Rochester New Bridge," and the " Rochester 
Cathedral" (311 H, 311k), are to be taken as specimens of pro- 
gress. 

And now we come to the most charming series of 
pictures in the collection. When we say they are executed by 
Bedford, need we say more? There are twelve views which 
liave been "taken expressly for the association." We cannot 
help thinking that, when the association obtained Mr. Bedford's 
services, they ought at least to have asked him to have chosen 
some other subject than " Tintem Abbey." We have had this 
splendid ruin ad nauseam. The only thing that makes the 
present views at all bearable, is the astonishing perfection in 
which they are rendered. When we compare the views by 
Cocke with those by Mr. Bedford, we are then enabled to judge 
how far Mr. Bedford can surpass aU other photographers 
in his execution. In no piece is this so perceptible as in the 
'• View of the Choir looking Bast" (312), and in the same view 
by Cocke. In the one there is clearnees of tone, detail in the 
foliage, and a beautifiil perspective half tint as seen through 
the window of the Abbey; the foliage in the background i» 
given with the greatest nicety: while in the other we have 
few or none of the characteristics of Bedford's photographs, 
and the foliage as seen through the window is only discernible 
in small patches.' • "The West Door, Tintem Abbey" (321), is 
a marvellously clear photograph ; even the large nails in the door 
are easily discernible. But decidedly the best views aie " The 
Donjon, Raglan Castle" (315); "The Entrance Gate, Baglan 
Castle" (317). In these we can see almost the form of eveiy 
leaf, clear without even the aid of a glass ; all the foliage is 
crisp, and every sprig of the delicate tendrils of the creeper as it 
reaches upward, looks as though it were a copy of some finely 
pencilled picture; indeed, the maas of foliage seems almost to 
invite one to put one's hand among the leaves. We oonfees 
we are at a loss to do full justice to these inimitable photo- 
graphs. By the aid of a magniQring glasa the deUil of the 
grass could be almost seen. Ko photographer who exhibits 
in the present collection can compare with Bedford for 
the clearness of his foregrounds ; whilst the lens with which 
these views were taken must be as near perfection as human 
skin could make it. There is a number of photographs here by 
Mr. Bedford which were exhibited in 1857. They are beautiful, 
but when we compare them with the new pictures, they show how 
decided are the marks of progress in Mr. Bedford's manipula- 
tive skill. The most beautiful of the old series is the celehrated 
"Baptistry of Canterbury Cathedral" (340), which attracted so 
much attention when first exhibited. 

Of the Italian views by Ponti we are not "able to say much. 
They lack what is needful to make them good photographs. 



There is a fault in them which seemstobe prevalentinthe pictures 
exhibited in this collection — too much black and white, and a 
want of half-tone. Some have many good points, but generally 
speaking, they are not such as to merit a long notice. 

In conclusion we can only remark, that we think it woujd be 
almost desirable to introduce stereoscopic views as a part of 
the exhibition. One of the leading objec^ts of the aasociation 
is "to form a collection of photo^phs for the association; 
and, if thought desirable, to exhibit them;" and, of course, 
to distribute them to subscribers. There are many persons 
who would gladly subscribe, if among the {)hotognipha thttro 
were some^g<Md stereoscopic slides — such, for instance, aa those 
by Sedgefield, which we recently had occasion to notic>9. 



"S^t^Bom an CohnnxtQ ^|^0t0j3prap|^8. 

COLOUBINQ POSITIVES ON GLASS — (conHntud.) 

Backgrounds. — The importance of a judicioualy-managed 
background cannot be too highly estimated, and for want of 
care and judament in thia matter, many otherwise fine pic- 
tures are apoUed. It ia stated that Sir Joshua Eeynolda so 
highly appreciated the importance of the lubject, that, al- 
though he frequently entrusted the filling-in of portiooa of 
his pictures to pupils, he never trusted a background to aiiy 
pencil but his own. The primary object should be to |dTe 
relief and prominence to the figui-e ; but, in addition to Uiia, 
a background frequently serves to connect and harmonise 
the whole coloiu^ing of the picture. A glass positive, with a 
clean untouched l^kground, may sometimes be left un- 
coloured, and present a simple, unpretending effect ; but it 
will have the disadvantage arising out of the tendency, well 
known to painteis, which a flat pkne of any uniform colour, 
especially if light and warm in tone, has to advance and 
obtrude itself upon the eye, and cause a want of atmosphere 
in the picture. 

The natural tint of the backcround in the photograph ia 
of some importance to the c(£>rist, as, without a suitable 
ground to work upon, it is difficult to produce a satisfactory 
eflfect in colouring. By all means avoid white, especially 
the dull tawny white so often seen in common glass motures. 
The best relief is given to the figure when the bacKcround 
is darker than the lights, but not so dark as the oeepest 
shadows of the picture. A white background afibrds no 
rehef or contrast to the face, and is, moreover, unsuitable 
for good effects in colouring. A very dark background ia 
^80 difficult to colour, and by its depth impoverishes tba 
shadows of the face. The best background for all efEecta in 
colourinff is a gray, moderately dark. This ia most easUy 
produced by placing behind the dtter a screen covered wita 
common sheeting calico, cok>ured in distemper with a 
mixture of black and white, forming a gray of about the 
tint desired in the photograph. To obtain the light behind 
the head, so much desiderated by some photographers, the 
screen ^uld be painted and "' flatted,^^ using a sinular grar, 
which on the required part of the badkground should 
gradually merge into white. To produce good resulta, thia 
dK>uld be done by a painter. 

In colouring the background, the colorist must be giuded, 
primarily, in the selection of tints, by the ocHnplexion of thft 
sitter, and then by the colour of the draperies. Of the 
geneial prioGiples which fogolaie harmonious coboring, we 
shall, as we have said, ^)eak hereafter. We may here briefly 
indicate that the effect of greena is to increase the roi^ me 
of the complexion ; of viokts and blues, to give it a some* 
what yellow tinge; grays suit almost every complexioii. 
Positive colours should be avoided in a badcground; the 
more neutral the tints, the more they will add to the quiet- 
ness and repose which is desirable. A uniform tint of attj 
colour should be avoided, as that gives to the figure an in* 
laid effect. Atmosphere is best obtained by the use of 
broken tints, and the judicionB management of li^ht and 
shadow on the background, arranging it so that the light 
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&lls on ihe background from the same direction as on the 
dtter. 

We have made no reference to any first colouring of the 
background, for this reason — in it is not required either the 
brifiiancj of colour, or the solid effect, desirable in the more 
protminent parta of the picture ; we think, therefore, one 
colouring, and that after Tarnishing, produces generally the 
best results. Under some circumstances this method may 
with advantage be modified, and in this respect experience 
must guide. 

The colorist may use either background colours already 
mixed to the required tints by the manufacturer, or he may 
mix the different tints as occasion may require. As to the 
method of proceeding, one illustration will suffice : Suppose 
the background to be coloured is desired of a greenish gray. 
The figure is quartered a little from the light, so that the 
retiring portion is in vshadow ; the stron^si light in the 
picture is on the head and face, and the chief light in the 
background is behind the head. Commence here with a 
mixture of siiver gray and green, working round the head, 
carefully avoidiDg the hair, especially wh^e it joins the 
background in light feathery locks. This light tint must 
gradually merge into a mixture of deeper gray and green as 
it approaches the shadowed part of the background ; in the 
deepest shadow, towards the lower part of the picture, a 
little purple may be added to the mixture of dark gray and 
green. Around the outlines of the figure a pencil moderately 
small must be used, to enable the colorist to cover the 
background clean up to figure without impinging upon it ; 
for the large plain sur^Eice a large soft pencil must be used, 
blending the whole as smoothly as possible. 

Such a background as we have described has an exceed- 
ingly good effect, and to our taste is much superior to those 
in which a number of unmeaning objects, as columns, cur- 
tains, vases, &c. are suffered to obtrude. By some photo- 
graphers, and many of the public, landscape backgrounds 
are much admired. If weU managed, they have often a 
good effect. We i^all treat of them next week. 
{To be eontinned.} 



ORGANIC CHEMISTRY — (continued). 

Amoxo other substances which we obtain from vegetables 
are ^ifw, most of which bear a striking resemblance in 
their oompoeitiott to starch. They are generally soluble in 
water, tlKmgh not capable of crystallising. Gums are of 
different kinds, and very numerous, but it is not necessairy 
that we should enmnerate them. As we have already stated, 
alcohol C4 Hg Go, B formal from sizings by fermentation. 
It is a neutral substance, liquid, iu&ammable, and voiattle, 
and is a solvent of many oily or resinous bodies — dissolving 
or assisting in the solution of various re-agents which are 
iiMotoble in water ; such as gun-cotton, for examfde, which 
is Bsed in the preparation of collodion. It coap^tes albu- 
men, and is employed in throwing down certain salts from 
their aqueous solutions, winch, as we stated in a previous 
part of these papers, can thus be obtained in a slate of g^t 
purity. This method of obtaining salts ia usaoHy adopted 
in the case of the double hypostlphite of soda and gold. 
There are bocBes anabgous to these in chemistry, but they 
are rarely employed 1^ photographers. Aleohol may be 
said to ficnrm this starting point of a rather nomeroni series 
of chemical products, some of which are extensrvely ttsed as 
solvents ; as, for instance, sn^huric ether aad acetic ether. 
There is also anottor body analogous to these — aldehyde — 
vridch is a powerftd agent for the reduction of salts of silver, 
although it is not used much at present. The greater 
nmi^ber of these compounds resemble each other in being 
l^md, votei^ile, and inflammabls; and we need scarcely 
r^iKiflric, that vffly gtext precaution is necessary in using 
these substances in a room where a light islruniiug. 



C€a*tain vegetable productions, when submitted to distilla- 
tion in the presence of watw, yield a more or less odorous 
and volatile oil, which is termed an essence or essential oil. 
These essences are of different kinds, according to ihe 
vegetable fromwhich they are distilled, but aU differ from the 
fatty or common oils. Suppose we let a single drop of one 
of wiese freshly-prepared essences fall on a Mieet of pftper, 
a spot will result resembling in appearance one cau3e<l by a 
fatty oU; but after a few seconds this will gradually dis- 
appear — ^in this respect differing from a fixed oil, which 
would have remained until removed by artificial means. 
Essential oils gradually absorb oxygen from the atmosphere, 
and aftw some time change from being fluid, at oriaiuaj 
temperatures, to st^, and are, in fact, converted istio a 
resin. In general, essences have the property of dissolving 
fatty bodies, and they have been, therefore, sometimes 
eniployed in heliographic processes. 

The various products that are termed resins are, for the 
most part, soluble in ether, alcohol, and essential oils, and 
insohiole in water, and their jaincipal use is in the c<Knpoei- 
tion of varnishes. -The experiments of M. Nicephore Ni^pce, 
as well as those of his nephew and others, show that certain 
of these resins possess the singular property of being acted 
upon hy the light in such a manner as to render them 
insoluble in essential oils or ethers, which were previously 
capable of dissolving them. The discovery of tiiis prop«^ 
in the case of the biCUmen of Judea, by the elder Ni^e, 
led to the employment of other resioe in the various pro- 
cesses of chemical engraving and photo-lithography. 

We include, under the name of fatty substances, the fixed 
oils, butter, the different greases, and the fatty acids which 
are derived from them, such as margaric and stearic acids, 
which are employed in the manufacture of candles, &c. 
Fatty oils are of two natures ; some of them thicken and 
harden on contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and 
these are termed drying oils ; others do not thicken and dry, 
and among them may be included the oil of olives and 
sweet almonds. There are a large number of these fatty 
bodies, but it is not necessary that we should Center into a 
description of them here ; suffice it to say, that they are 
employed extensively in the manufacture of the variot!s 
kinds of soap. 

{To he continued,) 



Albumex (continued}. — Pure albumen ia said to have * 
faint acid reaction. As stated above, tho coagulation of 
albumen commences at 140*. If the albumen be undiluted, 
as in the white of an egg, it solidifies into a white gelatinous 
mass, and it appears to coagulate with the more difficulty in 
proportion to the quantity of water with which it is mixed. 
When very dilute the solution merely becomes thick and 
turbid, but on ebullition it collects together in flakes, which 
then may be easily septtfsted from the liquid by filtering. 
Coaffukted albumen does not dissolve in water, but merely 
swe& up in it ; when perfectly dry, it absorbs in this nwm- 
ner four or five times its bidk of water. Many chemical 
reagents cause the coagulation of albumen in the cold. 
Alcohol immediately precipitates it in the insoluble form ; 
ether does not produce this effect in so great a degree. 
Creosote and strong mmeral acids immediately cause the 
coagulation <gf albuoMn. Albumen also is precipitated by 
ahim and many metallie salts, such as silver, copper, mer- 
cury, or lead salts. On this account, the administration at 
raw white of egg is recommended in cases of suspeeted 
poisoning by any of the above salts : if the suspicion be 
unfounded, the dose does no harm ; whilst if the metallic salt 
really has been takeii, the albumen enters into immediate- 
combination with it, and protects the body from the action 
of the poioon, whilst other remedial measures are being 
t»toi. On the otiwr Imody this coagulability of albumefi by 
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metallic aalte is the reason of the value of corrosive subli- 
mate for the preservation of anatomical specimens. The 
mexcturial salt enters into combination with the albumen 
and arrests putre&ction. K alkalies be present in tolerable 
quantity with solutions containing albumen, the solution 
does not coagulate when heated, but merely forms a skin 
over the surface, similar to that which forms on milk when 
heated. 

Alcohol is a colourless and very thin liquid lighter than 
water ; its burning astringent taste, agreeable odour, and in- 
toxicating action, are well known. In its most absolute 
form, when exposed to a very great degree of cold, it be- 
comes viscid, but does not solidify, and for this reason it is 
employed instead of mercury for thermometers which are to 
be exposed to very low temperatures. Its specific gravity 
when pure is 0*792, and its boiling point 172°. Its chemical 
composition is expressed by the formula C^ H- Oj» or 
C4 H, O, HO. It is prepaSred b^ distiUijig hcjuids which 
have undergone vinous fermentation, such as wme, beer, or 
brandy, ^e distillation is repeated once or twice, rejecting 
the parts which last came over; the aloohol, being more 
volatile than the water, passes over first. Alcohol is fre- 
quently contaminated with fuseUoil, which imparts to it a 
peculiar, disagreeable odour. It is difficult to separate this 
substance from it on the small scale, and therefore care should 
be taken in purchasing a quantity of alcohol that no impurity 
of this kind exists in it. The presence t>f frisel-oil in alcohol 
may be recognised by the taste, especially after dilution with a 
laige quantity of water, and by the odour, especially after 
rumnng it between the hands, or letting it partially burn 
away. Alcohol, free from fusel-oil, should remain clear 
when mixed with nitrate of silver, and exposed to sunshine ; 
but spirits of wine, containing fusel-oil, assume a faint red 
tint. Alcohol, in its strongest form, or absolute alcohol^ 
cannot, however, be obtained by mere fractional distillation; 
for, although alcohol boils at 172'', its vapour nevertheless 
takes up by adhesion a quantity of aqueous vapour, hence 
the most highlv rectified spirit obtained by repeated distilla- 
tion still exhibits a density of 0820 to 0*830. The com- 
plete dehydration of alcohol is usually effected by distilling 
the most highly rectified spirit over fixed substances, which 
have a strong tendency to retain the water : quicklime is 
most usually employed. About equal weights of good 
quick-Ume and strong spirit are left in contact with each 
other in a closed vesBeT for a few days ; on being distilled in 
a water bath until about half the alcohol has come over, and 
this distillate being again treated with lime, and distilled as 
before, absolute alcohol is produced. In very careful experi- 
ments, however, it will be advisable to rectify the alcohol so 
obtained over dry charcoal powder and a bttle cr^rstallised 
tartaric acid, in order to remove a slight smell which it has 
acquired, and also a little Hme which has been carried over. 
Aloohol may be r^arded as perfectly anhydrous if sulphate 
of copper previously burnt white and immersed in the 
alcohol does not recover its blue colour after remaining in 
contact with it in a closed vessel for a few hours. 

Of elementary substances aloohol dissolves only a few, 
such as sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, &c., all of the non- 
metallic class. Of inorganic substances it may be stated 
as the law that all compounds soluble in alcohol are also 
soluble in water ; but some compounds are soluble in water 
which are not soluble in alcohol ; and substances which are 
soluble in both li^<ls dissolve more abundantly in water 
than in alcohol. There are, however, certain exceptions ; 
thus, corrosive sublimate dissolves more abundantly in 
alcohol, especiallv in absolute alcohol, than in water. It 
may also be laid down as a general rule, that efflorescent 
compounds are insoluble in alcohol ; and deliquescent sub- 
stances, exciting carbonate of potaasa and a few others, are 
soluble in alcohol. Many substances, when dissolved in 
aloohol, impart to it the property of burning with a peculiar 
coloured flame, — e.g, boraac acid, iwd the salts of Uthia, 
baryta, strontia, lime, copper, &c. 

Alcohol mixes in iJl proportions with ether. If the latter 



be in excess, a portion is separated on adding water ; but if 
the alcohol is in excess, a homogeneous mixture is formed. 

Of organic bodice alcc^ol dissolves all axnpounds con- 
sisting of carbon and hydrogen, or carbon, hydrqgen, 
and nitrogen. In compounds containing oxygen, the solu- 
bility, as a rule, diminishes as the proportion of oxysen 
increases. Orffanic acids which are out slightly soluble, 
are quite soluUe in alcohol ; they likewise yield salts of a 
similar character. 

(7*0 he continued,) 



PREPARATION OF THE COLLODION — {continued.) 

Q, Is bromized collodion regarded as of any great 
value? 

A. It is; and the better it is known, and the more 
extensively it is employed, the more its good qualities will be 
admitted. The following is an excellent method of preparing 
it:— 

Pare ether ^ drtchras. 

Spirits of wine, 60« above proof ... \ drachm. 

Gun-cotton 6 grains. 

And 

Crystallised nitrate of silver ... 2 grains. 

Bromide of ammoniam 10 grains. 

Spirits of wine 2 drachms. 

Shake well together ; add one drachm and a half to every 
ounce of the collodion. 

Q. How is the gun-cotton prepared ? 

A, By immersing a portion 01 cotton in a mixture of the 
strongest nitric and sulphuric acids. 

Q. Are all cottons so prqMured equally good? 

^. It has been noticed hj most phott^raphers that the 
cotton e^diibits great variations in solubility, and, when 
dissolved, in the tenacity and transparency of the fibres. 
Mr. Hadow, who has devoted considerable attention to this 
subject, says : — " The difference in properties is owing to 
the gradual weakening of the acid mixture in consequence 
of the nitric acid being removed by the cotton, with which 
it becomes intimately combined, at the same time that the 
latter gives out a proportionate quantity of water." 

Q. What remedies nave been suggested? 

A. The authority already quoted made several in- 
teresting experiments in the preparation of gun-cotton, 
and five varieties were obtained. First — gun-cotton, 
properly so called, as before stated, quite insoluble in any 
mixture of alcohol and sulphuric ether. Secondly — an 
e^losive cotton, likewise insoluble, but differing chemi- 
caDy from the first, obtained by a mixture of certain 
strength when used cold. K warm, however, either from 
the heat produced spontaneously on mixing the two acids, or 
by an artificial increase of the temperature to about 130°, the 
cotton then immersed becomes perfectly soluble, producing 
a third variety ; ifi however, it be thoroughly dried, it be- 
comes in a great measure insoluble. The fourth is obtained 
bv the use of weaker acids used cold ; and the fifth, when 
the mixture has been warmed to 130° previous to the immer- 
sion of the cotton. In either of the last twQ cases the 
product is perfectly soluble, but there is a remarkable 
difference between their properties; for, on dissolving six 
grains of each in one ounce of ether, the cotton, treated 
with warm adds, gives a perfectly fluid solution (which is 
likewise the case with the third variety, produced by acids 
somewhat stronger), while that obtained $y the use of odd 
acids makes a mixture as thick as castor-oil. 

Q. What was the practical result of these experi^ 
ments? 

A. Further experiments were made in order to test their* 
adaptability finrphotofpraphicparpoeeB; and it may be sa£^ 
afBbnned, that in this miportant particolar there is no very 
striking diffsrence^ 
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HOW TO CHOOSE GLASS. 



Q, What sort of glass should bo selected for the collodion 



A, The selection of ^lass for ^otographic purposes 
requires great care and judgment. The patent plate glass 
answers, perhaps, better than any other kind. Flatted 
crown glass is sklso very good. Common window glass is 
often inferior, haying scratches upon the surface, each of 
which nec^saril^ occasions an unerenness of coating, and 
an irr^^lar action in development. 

Q. Is it necessary for the glass plate to be perfectly 
flat? 

A. Yes, this is essential. 1. Because if the glass is not 
flat, some parts of the image must be out of focus ; and 2, 
the plates are apt to be broken in compressing during the 
poei^Te process. 

Q, How do you clean a glass plate ? 

A. First, the glass must be fixed in a frame by means of a 
wooden screw; then the surface should be washed with a 
mixture made with clean water and tripoli, strongly impreg- 
nated with nitric acid. The rubbing should be conducted 
in a circular direction with a piece of flannel rolled up in a 
lump ; and before letting the mixture dry, the tripoh must 
be got off by rubbing the glass longitudinally with a second 
piece of flannel ; subsequently it should be rubbed circularly 
with another piece, and then brushed with a brush of 
badger hair, which will render it perfectly clean. 

Q, Can you suggest any other methods ? 

A, A mixture of water, ammonia, and emery, is found 
very epcacious in cleaning glass plates ; they should after- 
wards be washed with alcohol and water. Another plan is, 
to put all the glass plates in the sink, where the washing 
water (containing cyanide of potassium^ is poured. If the 
plate has been varnished, it should remam there for seven or 
eight hoars ; but if not, a very short time will suffice. When 
removed from this liquid rub the glass with the hand, wash 
in a l^rge quantity of water, and then wipe dry; when 
required to be used, pour on it a drop of very pure alcohol, 
and then clean it off with two successive pieces of fine 
filtering paper ; but perhap^the best plate-cleaning solution 
that can oe used is that given in the Photographic News, 
vd. i. p. 156. 

Q. 1b not old collodion used for cleaning plates? 

A, Old collodion, which is tmfit for phot(^graphic work, is 
a first-rate material for cleaning glass plates. Take a small 
tuft of cotton wool ; pour a few drops on the glass plate, 
and rub in a circular direction till nearly dry ; then fini^ 
with a wash-leather. 

Q, What other suggestions can you ofler on this sub- 
ject? 

A. First, That before proceeding to wash the glasses, each 
square should be roughed on the edges by means of a file or 
a sheet of emery paper. This precaution is necessary, as 
otherwise the fingers are liable to injury, and the collodion 
film is apt to contract from the sides, the result of which is 
an imperfect picture. Second, That cloths used in cleaning 
plates, which should be of fine diaper, must be used for no 
other purpose, and must be washed, not in soap and water, 
but in pure water only. Third, That it is advisable to use 
additional care in preparing the glass for positives. 
{To be continued,) 
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PRINTING IN CARBON. 

Sir, — ^I presume that the carbon prints laid before the 
Society by Mr. Pouncey at their last meeting may be con- 
sidered the best he can produce, and that when they are 
criticised he will not turn round and say — ^^ Oh ! the Uiing 
is in it» in&ncy yet. It is not fair to judge of my process 



by what I have been able to accomplish hitherto." This 
argument was made the most of on Tuesday night : we were 
exhorted to assist Mr. Pouncey in improving his proce^ 
and so forth. Now I have no hesitation in saying tnat his 
process is incapable of improvement. I do not see the slightest 
reason for believing that, if he were to work at it for 
the next twenty years, he could produce anything better 
than one or two of the prints he exhibited last night, and 
for this reason : — ^The carbon has to be ground as painters 
grind their colours, and everybodv is aware that there is a 
limit to the mechanical division of substances wldch cannot 
be passed, consequently, these particles of carbon remaining 
unaltered ^chemically) on the surface of the paper, give a 
sort of gram to the picture, which enables anybody to detect, 
with the greatest certainty, a carbon print firom a sUver 
print from the same negative when tne two are placed 
side by side, as was the case on Tuesday night. This same 
opacitv of the carbon renders the prints taken by the process 
mr inferior to the silver prints in the matter of aerud per- 
spective, as thev do not poasess the delicate tones of a suver 
print. In the latter there is a mdual and b^utiful shading 
of the light into darkness, which is not to be found in the 
former. In the pictures exhibited last night, for instance, by 
Mr. Pouncey, and which had been most certainly prepared 
with the greatest care, these drawbacks were distinct^ visible 
to everybody capable of distinguishing a good photograph 
from a bad one. I wish it to be clearly understood that 
I say this of the best pictures exhibited by Mr. Pouncey. 

Perhaps I can best explain my meaning to those who have 
not seen these pictures by saying, that whereas, in the silver 
print, the stone columns appeared perfectly smooth and un- 
worn, in the carbon print they had a weather-beaten appear- 
ance--due, undoubtedly, to the particles of carbon remaming 
on the surface of the paper ; and this, I repeat, will always 
be the case with carbon prints, inasmuch as mechanical sub- 
division cannot be extended beyond a certain point, which is 
far surpassed by the action of chemical re-agents. 

I freely admit that the carbon process nu^be made useful, 
but I do not admit that it can ever equal the process of 
silver printing. It has been urged by some, that, even if the 
carbon process be in some respects inferior to the diver pro- 
cess, yet its undoubted permanence renders its employmoit 
advantageous, seeing that nearly all silver prints fade away. 
In the first place, a carbon print is not indestructible, as our 
respected vice-president, Mr. R. Fenton, very judiciously 
remarked. Neither is it fair to assume that, because carbon 
is unassailable by many chemical agents which attack chloride 
of silver, it is as insensible, when in combination with bi- 
chromate of potass, as in its pure state, to the effect of light 
and gases, which have a deteriorating effect on silver prints. 
In the next place, I entirely agree with Mr. Mal(me that 
there is not an absolute necessity that silver prints should 
fade. I could offer the contents of my own portfolio for 
examination ; but I can refer to the statement of Mr. Malone 
for a more striking confirmation of this, viz., that a photo- 
graphic print taken in 1844, upon which no particular care 
has been bestowed, remains at the present moment in pre- 
cisely the same state as when printea, having lost no portion 
whatever of its original brightness and freshness during all 
the years which have since elapsed. There is no doubt, 
either, that numbers of photo^phs of ** many years' stand- 
ing " exist in gentlemen's libraries of which we know nothing. 

Under these circumstances I would not advise any photo- 
grapher to abandon the process to which he has been 
accustomed, but rather to turn his attention to discovering 
a method of rendering them undoubtedly permanent ; and 
I take this opportunity of protesting a^mst any expen- 
diture of the Society's money on Mr. rouncey's process. 
He must be driving a very fair trade in carbon and other 
matdriel connected with Jus process which, together with the 
sum collected for him by his Jersey Mecsenas, must be paying 
him very well indeed for what he has done. — I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

An ex-MEMB£R of the CoiraciL. 
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POBTABLE STtRSOSCOFIC CA2CEBA. 

{Registered December 27th, 1868, by T. H. Powell.) 



Tii£ drawing aboYQ exhibits the apparatus when dosed, in 
which oondition it is carried by the leather handle Gu the 
top. It contains all that is necessary for taking eight 
stereoeeopic jnctures by any of the dry processes The oat- 
side measurement is 9 x 6^ X 6 inches, and the weight is 
5 pounds. 

To set up the apparatus for use : — Screw it on the stand 
with the lock towards the left hand, for which purnoee a 
plate is let ioto the bottcMu of the box ; unlock, ana turn 
DadE the lid ; raise the camera, which is a folding one ; piew 
the frcoit into its position (the lens being already oq it) ; 
turn the cama*a at right angles, with the lens pointing 
towards the object to be taken ; open the door at the end of 
the box ; take out the back holder and gray glass, and place 
them in the groove at the back of the camera made to receive 
them. The apparatus will then be as represented in the 
drawing below. 



The camera slides on a groove, which is continued along the 
top of the box and the inside of the Ud ; by this means a 
movement of any length up to 13 inches can be obtained, 
and can be varied according to the distance of the object 
from the lens. A scale of inches is engraved on the edge of 
the groove, to determine the length of movement ; a portion 
of the groove is also made moveiu>le at the left-hand side by 
a screw, in order to adjust the ansle. The brass moimting 
is constructed to take two lenses of different foci, the one not 
in use fitting on to the door of the box. 

To arrange the apparatus for takinq a picture: — Slide the 
camera to the right until its rieht-hand edge rests on the 
line registering the number of inches of movement required 
to be used ; notice the portion of the object cut by the 
pencil line in the centre ottlie gray glass ; move the camera 
to tlie left as far as the gioove Avill allow it to go, and if, 
on again looking at the gray glass, the same ^t of the 
object touches the line, the angle is correct ; but if a move- 
ment has taken place, the screw which adjusts the moveable 
part of the groove must be turned until the object is the 



same as when the camera was in its first position. Having 
properly adjusted the angle and focussed tne picture, remoTe 
the gray guas and substitute one of the double backs (four 
of which are contained in the box, each holding two pre- 
pared plates). To expose the picture, proceed in the same 
manner as with an oroinary stereoscopic camera, taking tbe 
first picture on the right-hand side, and the second on the 
left. 

The object in the construction of this apparatus hat 
been to make it as portable, and at the same time as simple, 
as possible, so that it may be easily pot together ; also, to 
avoid the use of loose pieces, which are objectionable firom 
their liability of being left behind when packing up. A 
specimen can be seen at Messrs. Home and Thomtkwaite's, 
of Newgate-street, by any on^ wishing to judge ci its oapa- 
bihties. 

A NEW METHOD OF PROTECTINO VALUABLE NEG.\TIVKS. 

Dear Sir, — Like many other persons, I have often had the 
misfortune to iiyure collodion negatiyes on glass that were 
valuable, or, from various circumstsmces, could not be replaced. 
This has occurred to me most fi'equently while printing £rom 
them; but sometimes it has happened in carrying them 
about, or, from not putting them by with suflBcient care. 

To guard against such accidents as this, I have been led to 
contrive the following simple plan for their effectual protec- 
tion ; and Uiinking that it may prove useful to many amongst 
the numerous readers of your widely circulated journal,,! 
beg to place it at your disposal : — 

I first varnish the negative with a hard varnish, in the 
usual manner. Then I take either a sheet of very thin talc, 
or of the fine glass made expressly for covering microscopic 
objects, of the same size as the plate to be protected. This 
I lay upon the varnished surface, and secure it in the correct 
position by binding the edges of both together with narrow 
dips of gummed paper. Both the talc and the microscopic 
ghiss may be readily procured less than the ^^ of an inch 
in thickness. Owing to the extreme tenuity of either of 
these materials when thus employed, not the slightest indis- 
tinctness will be produced m the positive taken firom a 
negative after being thus prepared. Herewith I enclose a 
print for your inspection, which was taken fiom a negattve 
protected in the manner just described, and I think you wiH 
agree that there is no loss whatever of sharpness or definition 
by tlie process employed. 

It will be seen that, by this simple arrangement, the great 
advantage will be secured that, any number of impressions 
may he printed from a negative when thus treated, withcnU in 
any way injuring xti surface, and it follows that the last 
impression will be in every resj^ect equal to the first. 

To those who print from stereoscopic and other negnttives 
for sale, the plan will, I think, prove very valuable. IVlien 
an inquiry has been made of such persons for a particular 
picture, I have frequently heard them reply, " Oh! we can- 
not print any more of that subject, the negatire is quits 
worn out." Now such a result could not occur were my 
method adopted; and as very high prices are fr^uently 
given for first-class negatives, it must be a matter of import- 
ance to obtain as ^eat a number of copies from them as 
possible. The pubhc would also be benefited by the reduc- 
tion in price of each copy, if the number of impressions 
which could be taken from a single negative were almost 
unlimited. 

If at any time the talc or glass, as the case may be, should 
be scratched or otherwise injured, by passing the point of a 
penknife round between the edges of the plates it can be 
readily removed, and replaced by another piece in the same 
manner as before. Not the least recommendations in its 
favour are, its simplicity, and the fact that — as there is not 
the blightest risk of injuring the picture in its appUcation^ 
no person need fear to make a trial of the plan, even ujcia 
the most valuable negative in Lis possession. — BdieTe w^^ 
dear sir, yours very truly, JoHX BBOWjojra. 

Ill, Minories, 
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[It might be imadned that the plan recommended hr oar 
correspondent would have the effect of injuring the sharp- 
neas of the resulting positive ; from experiments irhich we 
have witnessed, however, we can assure our readers that the 
slight diffusion which the light would necessarilj experience 
in its passage through the protecting film, is so small as to 
be qmte inappreciable, except perhaps when the printing 
has to be effected by means of a prolonged exposure to faint 
diffused light : and, even in this case, we hardly think that 
it would be attended with any more seri<)u8 dBTcct thaji a 
Blight increase of softness and artistic effect. — 'Ed.'] 
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liOyDON PHOTOOEAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tsx usual meeting of the London Photomphic Society was 
held on Tuesday evening, which was presided over by Mr. B. 
Fenton. 

After the usual routine business had been disposed of, the 
President called the attention of the meeting to the subject 
under discussion, viz. — the ac^oumed debate on carbon printmg. 

The first who rose was Mr. Pouncey, who read — as well as he 
was able — a round-text composition, which contained nothing 
whatever of importance^ but consisted mainly of a series of 
inuendos against sundry persons and periodicals. His mode of 
printing was didted in the course of me subsequent discussion, 
and consists in taking a saturated solution of bichromate of 
potass, a common solution of gum arabic— ^ he could not tell pre- 
cisely what quantity of gum should be dissolved in an ounoe of 
water; he had triea to duMolve a oertein quantity in an ounce 
of water, but (to his gr^t surprise, apparently) a quantity of 
the water had evaporated by the time the gum was dissolved, 
and ihtr€fcr€ he could give no definite proportions." These 
two solutions are to be mixed together in equal quantities, and 
after that a certain quantity of finelv-ground carbon (in the 
proportion of one to eight of the combined solutions) is to be 
added to the mixture. The paper on which this is to be ap- 
pUed, should be what he termed " half-sized." The sheet should 
be laid on a glass plate, or some other hard and smooth surface, 
and a quantity of the solution poured on and allowed to remain 
on for about two minutes, after which it is to be brushed off 
with a** hog-hair" brush as cleanly as possible, and exposed 
under a ne^itive in the usual way. After an exposure of an 
indefinite period, it was to be removed firomthe printing-firame, 
and imm e r sed in water also for an undefined peanod, and finally 
crashed under a tap. 

After this paper bad been *' got through," the Seeretary read 
a letlei'firom Dr. Holding, who said he had purchased paper, 
carbon, Ac. of Mr. Pouncey, and had f(^wed his instructions; 
but tlM results (which he forwarded) were for fVom bnlliant. 
There waa nothmg to tell him when the picture had been ex- 
p(»ed enough ; "but with certain modinoations," &c. &c., it 
might become useful. 

it was a great relief to the meeting when Mr. Malone 
repiaeed Mr. Pouncey at the table. Having cleared himeelf 
of the aspersions that had been oast upon him by the latter 
individual, he proceeded to place the subject of carbon venus 
silver printing on its proper basis. We regret that we have 
not npace to give his remarks at length ; but we may briefiy 
say tnat they demonstrated that, inasmuch as a certain pro- 
portion of sihrer printi still exist unchanged after the lapee of 
somany veart, it follows that there is no inherent cause ef radiag 
in the adver print, but thai it mml be attributed to inqMorfoal 
wadun^, aris^ fhnn the ignoranoe of photogn^hirs «l ena 
time wiUi respect to tiie import«iu)e of Creeiug the picture 
firom every traoe of the hyposulphite of soda. He maintained 
that a ^ver print, oarefmly washed and preeerved in a portfolio^ 
where it could not be attacked by sulj^urous vapours, was a 

rmanent print; and he therefore warned photographers noit 
take up nastily a process because it waa new, and which in 
itspresent state was undoubtedly inferior to the silver process. 
Hr. MSQone was succeeded bv Mr. Shadbolt, who rose to 
rej^ to a charge made by Mr. I'ouncey^ that he, Mr. Shadbolt, 
had dumged his opinion on the sutgect oi carbon prating-— or^ 
as 3fr. Pouncey poetically express^ it, ** a change had come 



o'er the spirit of his dream." He did not deny that he had 
modified his opinion; circumstances had chimged since he first 
expressed one on the subject. "With a Machiavellian inspiration 
he sought to weaken the connection between Mr. Pouncey and 
his patron, by saying, in the most uncompromising manner, 
** that Mr. Sutton had done him, Mr. P., greater harm, both in 
opinion and fact, than any other person." He then pointed out 
in the carbon pictures one or two points in which they were 
inferior to the silver pictiu-es from the same negatives, notably 
in the want of "atmospheric effect;" but there was evident, 
throughout his remarks, a desire to deal gently wth the man 
upon whose process he had once looked so coldly ; and erentually 
thev finished by flratemising, the Dorchester lamb reclining 
bende the literary lion during the remainder of the evening. 

The discussion was continued in a somewhat desiutory 
manner. Mr. Pouncey stated that Lord Hastings had asked 
him if his pictures were well fixed, because he had a volume of 
the *• Pencil of Nature," the prints in which had foded away ; to 
which he repbed, " I don't know, sir," or, "me lard," or some- 
thing of that sort, " but I think my picters won't fode." He 
went on to say that it was admitted in an article on " Questim»- 
able Subjects for Photography," which i^peared in a photo- 
graphic periodical, that silver prints would fode ; and he to(^ 
this as an admission that silver prints were none of them per- 
manent. Mr. Shadbolt, referring to the same article, said, 
that this statement "was a very loose statement of a very loose 
writer." It did not seem to occur to this gmitleman that 
questionable photc^^raphs are, we are bound to believe, the work 
of questionable photographers, and that it is therefore whoUv 
unfoir to assume — ^that the observations which applied to suda 
subjects are to be taken as api^jring to all photo^n^hs. 

Mr. Malone was obliged to rise repeatedly durmg the evening 
to correct perversions of his statements by some of the speakers. 
Beference was also made by several of those who addressed 
the meeting, to the possible good results which might arise 
from the iel dPor process of toning prints. One of them, 
who expressed himself with much more common sense than 
grammatical accuracy, said that it had been tried, and with 
very satisfactory results. He also spoke very favourably of the 
daguerreotype proo^ and, remaridng on the bhiish tint which 
sometunes becomes visible on the plate when suspended over 
the fire-place, he said, that this tinge, which is due to sulphura- 
tion, may be removed with a little cyanide of potassium ; and 
he asked, " has any photographer tried the effect of cyanide of 
potassium on a silver print?" "Yes!" exclaimed a voice. 
" What was the result ? " he asked. " Out ! " replied the voice. 
This very simple and laoonic answer was received with a shout 
of laughter, wnich, at all events, gave satisfactory evidence of 
the condition of the lungs of the gentlemen present. 

The President then roae, and, in a neat little speech, offered 
the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Pounce^ for his paper ; and 
also to Mr. Paul Pretsch for his kindness m being present with 
the intention of reading a paper on his process of photo-litho* 
gnu>hy ; but as it was too mte to read it then he trusted that 
that gentleman would read it at the next meeting. 



M. CoSBD^'sPftT CoLLODIOSr PbOCBSS on PjkPEArYoL. I. PP. 

1$3,1M.— Th«rep<»rtoftheoommitte%QonsistingofMM.Bayard, 
Alfred Coulott, Qabriel de Bumine, aud Gaillard, appointed by 
the French Photographic SocieW to examine the Srj collodion 
naper process of MTCorbin^ \& as mUows : " Gentlemen, — Charged 
by you with the examination of M. Corbin's coUodionised paper 
process, we have the honour to render you an account of oiu* 
examination. Without entering into any details on the pre- 
paration and use of M. Corbin's paper, details which we find 
described by the author himself in the last number of the 
Bulletin, we have to infona you that the author has prepared 
and used his coUodionised yoper in our presence with complete 
success. A sheet sensitised the previous evening by M. Corbin 
was exposed for five minutes before a house illuminated by tUo 
sun, imh an object glass 50 centimetres focu£,and a diaphragm 
12 millimitres in diameter. The proof was perfectly developed 
in alwtit ajparter of an hour, without any spot, riowly and re- 
gularly. Tne negative if it has not attained the d^ioaey of 
tho!»e obtained on ghws, fer gurpef^ses, especially as regards dia- 
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tances, the beet negatives on paper. In faot, as to delicacy, it 
appears to us in all respects simimr to a negative on collodion 
transferred to paper. The time of exposure and of develop- 
ment are sensibly the same as for the Taupenot process. In 
conclusion, M. Corbin's process appears to us a great improve- 
ment as regards convenience in photographic tours, inasmuch 
as it allows of one carrying surfaces as sensible as the Taupenot 
collodion, capable of giving much finer proofs than paper, and 
that without the drawbacks inherent in the glasses on account 
of their weight, their price, the space they occupy, and their 
fragility. T^ie committee proposes that you should thank M. 
Corbin for his. conununication. These resolutions were adopted. 
— Btdleiin de la SociitS Frangaise de Photographie. 

NOTB TO OUB AlOEBINB CoBBESPON DENT'S LeTTEB, VoL. 

I., P. 5. — In one of the early letters of the gentleman who has 
forwarded us sevend communications from Algeria, it was 
stated that several Arabs had been executed for the murder of 
the greater part of a family named Gilson. One of this family, 
the eldest daughter, he stated, had been frightfully mutilated, 
both of her hands having been cut off at the wrists, and her 
head nearly cleft in two, and that, notwithstanding, she still 
survived, and had been sent to a hospital in Paris. It gives us 
pleasure to announce that. Prince ^iapoleon's attention having 
been adled to the circumstance, he has kindly taken the case 
of the poor girl into his consideration, and lias, as we are in- 
formed, expressed his intention of providing for her for the 
remainder of her life. 

The Ceystal MEDIUM.—Under the above name an enter- 
prising firm are introducing talc, in the form of clear, thin 
pieces, for the purpose of superseding glass in the production 
of positive and negative collodion pictures. We think that 
this is a step in the right direction, as the employment of so 
flexible and tough a substance cannot fail to render the injury 
of valuable negatives much less frequent. Another useful 
application of this substance is pointed out in Mr. Browning's 
letter, published in this number of the " PHoroaBAPHic 
News.** 



deterioration of glass by EXPOSURE TO THE UGHT. 

Sir, — ^As some little stir has been made lately relative to 
the changes that glass undergoes by being exposed to light 
in operating rooms, the following &ct6 may put the matter 
in another light, and go &r to prove that glass is not so 
changeable as it is supposed to be. Three years ago I had 
built for me a small glass house here, and glazed the two 
skylights with the common 16 oz. sheet glass, with 12 panes 
4 feet 3 inches lonff x 13 inches wide. In the first year 
portraits could be taken in 3 seconds generally ; next year 
the time was increased to 6 seconds ; and this year to 9 and 
11 on clear days. As this was a serious inconvenience in 
taking babies^ portraits, I had the glass well cleaned with 
whiting and water ; but this produced no good result, and 
the time was still about the same. But now, being about to 
remove to another part of the town, I had the lights again 
cleaned, and this time with a strong solution of not water 
and c^nide of potassium, well dri^ off with clean cloths, 
and this proved quite satisfiEu^ry, — the glass appeared clear 
as crystal, and on trying it at this time of the year, I find I 
can take portraits In 3 or 4 seconds. Thus I am led to con- 
clude that the glass does not change, but acquires a thidc 
deposit of organic matter, not removable except by some 
such powerful agent as that above mentioned. 

Swansea, Thos. Gulliver. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DESIDERATA. 

Sir, — As a practical photographer I feel persuaded that 
many beside myself have often regretted the results of work- 
ing with porcelain baths and cSshes, and yet it appears 
strange so few complaints have been niade — too few, indeed, 
to induce the glass manufacturers of this country to turn 
their attention to the subject in a commercial point of view. 
I am perfectly aware cemented or huUt glaas baths and dishes 



maybe had by the shipload, but they are all liable to a serious 
defect — leakage, after some little service. The French cast 
glass baths and dishes are all more or less twisted, warped, 
and bulged, and necessitate the use of large quantities of 
silver solution. What photographers require are — well- 
moulded vertical glass bauis of uniform thicknefis, not more 
than i or I inch in width (to economise solution), and higher 
than usuidly made, to aUow the fluid to rise without ov^ - 
flowing when the plate is immersed. All the glass baths I 
have seen art much too wide; the one I work with for 
plates 8j X 7j, requires 40 ounces of nitrate solution to fill 
it properly. If properly constructed, half the quantity 
would suffice. Good, flat^ well-moalded glass dishes are also 
much needed, with a spout, after the fashion of the little 
stereoscopic developing dishes, which are perfection in their 
way. 

And^ lastly, *^ a stereoscopic petzval lens" is a consonuna- 
tion eminently to be desirea All who have seen specimens 
of the working of the large lenses of this kind, will, I think, 
unite with me in the hope that some of our leading opticians 
will favour us with this ooon " with the spring and with the 
flowers,^' and ^enable us to furnish the pubhc with stereo- 
grams such as they or we never saw before. 

George Eddowes. 



TONING with PLATINUM. — PRINTING IN CARBON, 

Sir, — ^May I ask whether bichloride of platinum mi^t 
not be substituted for gold in the toning bath for paper 
prints? and if not, why not? 

Platinum belongs to the same category of metak as gold, 
and, I should fancy, would be deposited like the latter on 
the sur&ce of the altered chloride of silver; while in cheap- 
ness it has a very great advanta«;e, being, I think, not mate 
than 25«. or 30^. the ounce. No doubt, however, there are 
reasons for its non-employment, or we should have heard 
more of it ere now ; but would you kindly enh'ghten my 
ignorance on the subject ? 

Might not waxed paper, or M. Gaum^'s paper-glass be 
employed to receive the bichromate of potass and sugar, 
suggested by Mr. Mabley for carbon printmg ? The strong 
acm would then leave the lights uninjured. 

Gwenthuan. 

[Bichloride of platinum has several Umes been sumested 
as a substitute for the expensive tercUoride of gofi^ bat 
hitherto, we believe, the drawback to its use has been the 
inferior colorific properties which it possesses. We think 
it is a question which is well worth the attention of experi- 
mental photographers, and should be glad to hear of its 
being successfully solved. The suggestion as to the em- 
ployment of a non-absorbent paper for carbon printing is 
go(xl, and is well worthy the attention of those who are ex- 
perimenting in this branch of printing.] 



VARNISH FOR PAPER STEREOGRAMS. — ORMOLU FOR 
COLOURING GOLD FRAMES. 

Sir, — I see two requests in vol. L, p. 191, of the " Pho- 
tographic News " which I think I can assist in answering. 
The first is for a method of varnishing coloured prints. 
Take a flat camel-hair brush and pass over the {xint ance 
onlyy and only one way, with a tolerably strong parchment 
size, mifising between each- stroke of the braui a ^paoe 
a little narrower than the breadth of the bmdi ; put aside 
to drv, when quite dry size the intervening spaces whkh 
have been left in thb same way as before ; avoid having too 
much size in the brush, and pass over the print as lightly 
and quickly as possible. A second coat may oe given whai 
dry, without missing any part, as the first coat is a complete 
protection unless by too hard rubbing ; aftCT which, when 
quite dry, varnish either with mastic or dammaE^Tamiab. 
The cause of the appearance complained of is the vamkh 
penetrating the paper, — the size prevents this. It may be 
got from any gilder for a men trifle. 
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Tlie second request, by a gilder, is answerable thus: — 
1 pint methylated spirits, ^ oz. orange shellac, } oz. seed lac, 
i oz. fpan. b^zoin, dissolve and add to your ordinary finishing 
size ; if too pale, add extract of either dragon's blood, red 
sandal root, or anatto, to the required tinge; if not fiat 
enough, add more seed lac and gum benzoin. Strain through 
muslm before using. W. H. D. 

Edinburgh. 

NEW PRINTINO PROCESS. 

Sir, — I herewith forward you the particulars you were so 
kind as to BoUdt in a former number of the *^ Photo- 
graphic News." 

1. XHfisolYe as much gelatine in a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potessa as will make a fine jelly when cold, 
the proportion of gelatine does not much matter; coat paper 
with this, aud when dry expose under a negative in a print- 
ing frame. 

2. After exposure, wash well till the whites show no trace 
of yellowness, then immerse in a saturated solution of pro- 
tosulphate of iron. Wash and soak well. 

3. Pass the print in a saturated solution of gallic acid, 
then lay it face upwards on a glass plate to develop. Tliis 
^ciUtates the action of the oxygen of the air in giving bettir 
blacks. 

4. When the print is 'still on the glass, pour over it some 
of the following solution : — Saturated solution of acetate of 
lead, with one-fourth of its bulk of glacial acetic acid. This 
solution improves the lights. There is no danger of over 
printing, and thereby producing negatives ; the effect being 
the same as in a silver print. 

Should the print be very dark, passing it in a very weak 
solution of nitnc acid will lighten it very much, but it must 
he washed directly. 

It may be as well to remark, that the more gelatine there 
is in the sensitising bath, the darker and the sharper will 
be the print. H. C. Jennings. 

transparent enamel photographs. 

Sir, — In vol. i. p. 177, you mention a process for which 
a Mr. Glover has taken out a patent; and as doubtless 
many of your readers may feel inclined to practise a similar 
mode of producing transparent positives without incurring 
the expense and annoyance of procuring a license, allow me 
to publish, through the medium of your columns, a process 
that for years I have been in the habit of printing, by super- 
position, similar transparent positives upon wet and dry 
collodion plates, upon the former by simply well draining 
upon blottinff paper, and placing two slips of paper between 
the ends of tne sensitive plate and the negative to prevent 
contact, exposing to daylight, or, what is better this dull 
weather ana these long evenings, for a few seconds to a steady 
gas-Ueht : develop with the usual iron or pyrogallic develop- 
ing Bcmition ; after fixing and drving, back up with a good 
white enamel paper, or with a thick solution of white shellac 
in spirits of wine, containing a portion of precipitated chalk. 

It is of course self-evident .that a dry plate will give a 
sharper picture, and that it is also more readily manipulated 
than a wet one ; but by using thin paper to prevent the 
nenitive touching, I do not find in practice any apparent 
difference between the two. P. Cooke. 

Upper Seymour Street^ Emton Square, 



cementing glass together. 

Scr, — ^In answer to your wish for information from some 
of your correspondents on cementing glass together, I would 
advise the employment for that purpose of pure white shellac 
— scdd in sticKS, somewhat simiiar in appearance to barley- 
BUflar — ^instead of marine glue. 

It can be very efficiently applied by first making hot^ over 
the flame of a spirit lamp, both the pieces of glass to be 
joined together ; then burning the shellac in the flame, and 



applying it to one of the pieces of glass— just as sealing-wax 
is appli^ to paper — and rubbing them both firmly together 
for a flew seconos, and letting them remain still tUl quite 
cold, when the union will be perfect, and, as far as I have 
found, much firmer and more enduring than if effected with 
marine glue. W. G. G. 

cementing glass together. 

Sir, — ^With reference to your reply to " Y. Z." in No. 
17 of the " Photographic News," there is no doubt that 
marine glue is (as you say) the best cement for joining glass. 
Where this cannot be got (as is the case in this town), I 
have found a strong solution of shellac in alcohol to answer 
very well, with careful usage. It is perfectly water-tiffht, 
but will not bear very rou^h handling. It should be ap^ed 
to the edges or surface of the two pieces of glass, as the case 
may be, and then held close to the fire until thoroughly hot ; 
press the pieces together firmlv, and when cold, if air bubbles 
have been avoided, it will be found to adhere very closely. 

E. S. C. 



PRINTING ON IVORY. 



Several inquiries having been made on the above point, 
we should feel obliged if anv correspondent who is in posses- 
sion of a good method would f^our us with the details. — Ed. 



SYNOPSIS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. — FOTHBRGILL^S. 

Clean plates. 

Coat with collodion ; let well set. 

Place in bath ^' to I' ; get rid of oiliness. 

Wash gently on a levellmg stand with water, 4 drachms, 

15' to 20». 
Pour albumen on aud off several times. 
Wash in a well dish with two changes of water i' each. 
Dry. 
Expose. 

Moisten with water. 
Develop, 3 drachms of A to 1 of B. 
Wash. 
Fix. 
Wash. 

(The above quantities for stereoscopic plates.) 

Albumen : — 

White of egg 

Liqaor ammoniflB ..^ 

Water 

Developing solutions :— 

Pyrogallic acid ... ,'., 

Glacuil acetic acid 

Water 

Nitrate of silver 

Water 

Fixing solution : — 

Hyposulphite of soda 

Water 



1 ounce. 
7 minims. 
1 ounce. 



1 grain. ^ 

20 minims. >■ A 

1 ounce. } 

4 grains. ) 
1 ounce, j 



B 



2 drachms. 
1 ounce. 
H. S. I. 



WHAT TO AVOID IN PHOTOGRAPHT. 

Do not shake the camera when removing the cap from the 
lens. 

Do not look at the sitter when taking a i)ortrait. 

Do not be hasty in observing an alteration of colour in 
test paper. 

Do not pour on collodion near a naked flame. 

Do not keep sensitive positive paper unused longer than 
possible. 

Do not use rain or common water for preparing IM 
nitrate bath. 

Do not print on positive paper until it is quite dry. 
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ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

CoLouBiNG Photographs.— -4. ff. In attempting to pre- 
pare his own colours for dry tinting, oar correspondent will 
meet with more diffioalty and less success than he probablj 
uiticipates. It is not sufficient that the pigments ne com- 
minuted to their utmost fineness; other treatment U reqttired 
to maJce them adhere well to the plate, and different pigments 
require different modes of treatment. The waste firom repeated 
failures would probably make the experiment an expensive one. 
It is not absolutely necessary, howerer, to procure a ftiU com- 
plemnet of tints at the outset. We subjoin a dozen, with their 
names and numbers as dasofied in the list we use, with whtdi 
a r&ry good conmiencement may be made :— Flesh, dark. No. 1 
and No. 2 ; complexion, No. 1 ; carmine ; Idue, No. 2 ; green, 
No. 3 ; damask ; brown, Na 1 ; violet; horizon ; silver gray ; and 
gray, No. 4. 

PlLTlATIOir OF FIKELT-DrrtBBD P«aCTPITATE8, — A 

J^ntfm has pr^[>ared tome metag^datiiiA by ihe plan reoon- 
mittded in rol. i. p. 20£» by Mr. Heiedi, wi^ soitte alight modi- 
fioUiont ; he has heated the glue and dilute sulphuric add 
together for the time there recommended, but afterwards, for 
the more complete separation of the sulphuric acid ft'om the 
liquid, has saturated the acid by adding precipitated carbonate 
of baryta, until effervescence has ceased. This he has attempted 
to filter through bibulous paper, as recommended ; but after 
several times passing through the very finest paper he can pro- 
cure, it still comes through milky. The cause of this is, that 
the precipitated sulphate of bafyta is a powder of such exceed- 
ing fineness that it is not arrested by the pores of the filter 
paper. In chemical experiments this difficulty is a serious 
inconvenience, as some of the most usual methods of quantita- 
tive analysis depend upon the absolute separation by nie filter 
of the precipitated sulphate of baryt* from the solution, and 
several plans are in use for causing the sulphate of baryta to 
cohere together in larger partides ; but these would be inap- 
plicable in the present case. The following pka is easy to per- 
form, and will be found to answer perfectly : — Filter through 
ordinary coarse filtering paper, in (oaee to separate the bulk of 
powder from the solution; allow the filtrate (which vrill be 
milky) to get almost cold, and then add three drops of white of 
egg to each ounce of solution ; shake up well together, and then 
boil violently for a few minutes ; the albumen will coagulate 
in the liquid, and will carry down with it the whole of the 
finely-diyided suspended sulphate of baryta. The liquid will 
now filter with the greatest ease and rapidity through the 
bibulous paper, and will yield a perfectly bright ffitrate. 

Teb-Chloride of Gotv.—F. Mr T. To prepare this salt^ 
place a piece of metallic gold in a flask, and pour over it a mix- 
ture of two parts of hydrochloric acid and one of nitric acid— 
both pure a!nd strong, heat gently, when the action will soon 
commence. If effervescence ceases, add Aresh acid until all the 
gold is dissolved ; then evaporate in a water bath nearly to dry- 
ness ; moisten with pure hydrochloric aoid, and evaporate again 
to dryness, and then preserve in a well-stoppered bottle for use. 
It will be a reddish orange mass, very deliquesoMit It will 
therefore be better to keep it in solution, of such a strenp^h 
that one drachm of liquid shall contain one grain of terchlonde. 
If the weight of the gold (»*iginally taken oe known, and the 
operation be conducted without waste, the amount of terchloride 
obtained can easily be calculated without b^ng at the trouble 
of weighing this deliquescent salt; ten parts of metallic gold 
will produce about fifteen of ter-chloride of gold. 

FoBHATTON OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.— P. 8. and some 
Mends wish to establish a photogrw^c society in their city, 
but do not know how to begin. We shall be very happy to 
render all the assistance in our power to any persons wishing to 
eflbot such an object. In our opinion, the beat mode of op^'a- 
tion would be to talk the matter over with private iViends uniil 
the preliminaries were agreed upon, then to form themselves 
into a proTiiioiial oommittee for the purpose of agreeing i^n 
a set of regulations, &o., and then to <»11 a meeting on a certain 
day, by advertisement or otherwise, of all persons desirous of 
forming aphotofpraphic society. The meeting having assembled, 
one of the provisional committee should bneflv state the olQect 
of the meetmg, saying that such and such gentlemen had agreed 
upon certahi regulations, and then submit them to the meeting. 
Some one else should then propose that the rules be adoptM; 
and then, after electing the oscers and oounoil, the formation 



of the society will be «a/adt aeeo«f>l». We shall be very happy 
to lo<^ over a set of the pnmoeed rules, if our correq^xidents 
think that our experience will be of service to them. 

PmRsxKTATiON OF Dey Collodiov Plates.— C. BuxUll. 
It wUl not be safo to store dry plates away in deal boxes, as the 
turpentine effluvia always hanpng about the wood will be 
liable to cause fogging. Grood tm boxes can now be procured 
at a small cost at most photographic instrument makers^ and 
should be used in preference to deal. 



TO (X)BRESPONDENTS. 



§lt Borne coaiplalutB hcriiig been made by ovr nbeoribera as to the Boa- 
receipt of the " Photooraphic News," the pabllBhen beg leapectfolljr to 
notify that every care is taken on their part to insore pmctual umA CMreet 
dl^MitolL All oomptalatB ihoald, ttaerefim, be aiade to tte Paat OiBce 
aotbodtiea. 

H. £. K..-ThepriBdpal adrantage which a Tiew leas poeseises over a portrait 
combtaatlon is the comparatiTe cheapness ; a riogle lens corertng a N x IS 
ftelA oia be pardwsad Ibr Xft or £6, wtaUst a doat^ eomUaatlaa to e»rcr 
an equal extent, would cost nearly six times that som. Besides wlakh tbert 
is a danger of ceatrsUsatioa of light hi the pictore; whilst the greatly 
hicrctsed weight sbmI bolk of a large doable cofnbfaatkm wcmU tenier a 
photographic tour, with sodi a compaaloii, a Ibcnidatale undartaktaig. 

P. S. — ^Mo really practical panoramic camera has yet been devised. 2. ImtHm' 
toiMOMphotography requires the lens, light, and chemical* to be at thcfa- 
best Wet oo&Mttoo mast be used, and the leas shoald have a short focus. 
t. It is iaoorrect in principte. 

J. H.. Junr.— We do nottlkiuk any plan will beavaOable for restoring negatives 
which have become scratched. If the marks are not ia very eootploaoin 
places you might, perhaps, manage to touch them with a little poiat so as 
to parti^hr remedy the defect. 

J. J. D.— We are mueh obliged. 

L. W. B. W. H. H.— L To prepare a good dead black paper, eoat It wMi a 
mixture of very thin glue and Ian]HH>la<^ applied hot. 2. Use a rather 
stronger iodised collodion. 

J. Bell. —Write to the pabUshers. 

%. £.— Professor Wheatateae, the greatest llTiog authority on sock matttcn, 
has mentioned to us that the two positions of the camera in taking sterec 
grams should not form any angle with each other ; but that the two poeidons 
or twt) leasee, If a twbn lens camera be osed, sbonU tn all cases be atrfcUy 
DaraUeL This will caose any particular spot in one view, not at a gzeat 
distance off, to occupy a different position on the ground glsss when focnsiiig 
for the other view. 

T. J. D.- Have yo« tried yoor proposed funnel ? We hardly think U wtmld 
bo so succeed iH practice as you think. 

J. L.D.~ThebestformnlaweknowofistbeonegivenhivoLLp.86. TovwDl 
obasrve that nsost of the soluUons are alkaline. We do not ttkiak yo«r cM 
toning bath can be made available for ftirtlusr use; do not, however, throw 
it away, as we hope shortlv to give a plan for recovering the precious 
metals ftx>m such sotattona. Wa have not tried Mr. Mevae's pcooeas yet, but 
should think Arom the dcscr^ytlcm that it would be about as good as — ^neLiher 
better nor worse than-any of the score of chsmgea whicfa have bean or wUl 
be rung npaa the chemical bodies at present in the hands ti pbetogrsfkera. 
It rembids cme of a remark we once heard made on taking medidae — 
'* putting snbstanoes that we know nothing about Into someoing that w« 
kttow less about.** If yoa wish to try it, nse one grsin cT dtrk add to the 
ounce. 

E. S. C— It is oiu: intention to do what you ask, but possibly some time may 
elapse first. 

A Lovsa OF PHOioonArar.-^Tbe addreas of the PbotOKxaphls SoCfety of 
Ireland is. Royal Dublin Society House, Dubliu. The addreas Of the other 
is simply the name of the town. Neither publish Journals. 

T. CoLLtiTB.— 1. It will be attended to hi fUtare. S. PlaoathaMopelsie tothe 
ftxmt lens, either ta front or behhid. 

S. v.— 1. You must be mistaken as to the firm yon mention saying that tbare is 
no sudi thing as chloride of cadndum. II is a wdl4Enown deftyta salt, and 
Is or ooght to be kept itt all dealers in photographic ohoasioals. t. Place a 
smaU piece of dean sine ia yotir red collodion. 

J. E. K.— Your Bil\'er bath is not strong enough. Tour other pletnres do you 
great credit 

F. L. G.— The toning bath prepared with iodine is radically bad, and we advice 
you to have nothing to do with U. We do not know how the pictures you 
mention are prepared. 

J. G. W.— Try the coJodlo-alb«nen process.* We have attended to the other 

matter by oost. 
Communications decUned with thanks:— J. R — Joyi»on.->F. P. P.—T. L. H. 

Rosrtilra.— An Amateur. 
1lM LaliMmation required by the following oorre^wndents is either such as we 

are imable to give, of It has appeared in recent numbers of the " PttoTo- 

QKArssc Nrws :**— C. SL D.— A Worklaf Man (see oar Notes and Qnerisa). 

A. B. a— H O.— A. N.>--8uffolk.~AC orwepo ndcnt whose signaftnre Is 

perfectiy Illegible. -O.- A Tyro.— T. J. M. 
InTtpk:- J. M.— W. D.— T. W.-J. T.-JL W.-H. E. H.-H. a-Kinna..- 

Viator.— An Amateur. 



On account of the immense number of important letters we receive, we cannot 
promise immediate answers to queries of no general interest. 



V All edltortri ewmmwlfntlflas sbooid be nddyreaed to Ur, Caootta, tm% 
otmmn. Osiiin, Palter, and Qalpia, LaBeHaBaavagt Yard, FtUhfimm 

for the Editor, if addressed to the ofBoe, dkoold be marked ** private.** 



THE PHOTOaRAPHIC KSWS ALM AHACK befaig nearly oat of pdnt. 
perMns desirous of possessing this popular woric are reqneated to ffarward 
fbeir orderslamiedlately to Messrs. CasseB, Pettar, aadOalpin, PboiooIaMRC 
Heirs Oflioa, La Belle Saovage Yard, to^liprt* H9i . 
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THE EXttlBlTlON OP THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETy. 
In the early days of photography, the exhibitions of this 
■oeiety had muabi more interest, for the scientific photo- 
grapb»r, than ther poasess now. This was in a great 
meaBtms owing to the uncertainty with which ezpmmenters 
wodked, — no process being then known whieh nad all the 
requisites to enable the photographer to produce ft satis&c- 
to^ picture. Collodion, was in its in&nc^, and thus, as a 
consequence^ every photographer tried his own peculiar 
" process ; " and it was not until he had sent his pictures to 
the exhibition, that he was enabled to see whether the 
results of his bwn method wa*e inferi<»:, e(^ual, or superior to 
those of others. As gradually the capabilities of collodion 
were developed, a change has been petceptible in the 
character of the exhibitions. Photographm now seem 
pretty well satisfied of the superiority of that process, and 
the result k, that the minority of pictures ^uiibited are 
collodion. The attention of photographers has thus been 
turned &om the chemical to the artistic department of the 
Boience ; each photographer has endeavoured to surpass his 
competitor in bsauty of manipulation, which, comlxned with 
great artistic talent in many instances, has given to photo- 
mi^c e^bitions more public interest; for it is well 
known the public generally care little about this or that 
process, so long as they are presented with pictures that are 
interesting or pretty. To this, then, we may attribute the 
rapM advancement which has been made of late yean in the 
artistic department of i^tography. Now we would not 
for one moment attempt to underrate the great importance 
of art in connection with photography, for we are convinced 
that it will ultimately prove of such service to art, that it 
would appear enthusiastic and Utopian to prc^esy on the 
snljeet. But at the same time we feel that our pturticular 
mission is not so much the promotion of art, as the promo- 
ti<m of photogra^iy,— chemical photography, whereby we 
mav obtain greater and more satis&ctory results than we have 
hitherto done. As we have on other occasions remarked, we 
do not see that the society has done much for the advance- 
ment of the art, nor do wc think that it is in its 
power to do so; but still the course which it at present 
pursues is the one least calculated to do this. For it will 
easily be seen from the foregoing, that with each succeeding 
exhibition there should be some change. Photographv is 
making too rapid advances to allow of our pleadmg what 
was done a twelvemonth ago, as a precedent for present 
action. We have shown how the character of each exhibi- 
tion has changed, until we have now only a repetition of pre- 
ceding exhibitions. The present course of exmbiting nothing 
but pretty pictures, is merely doing what anv enterprising 
publisher could accomplish — it is, indeed, only acting as a 
large rival publishing establishment, with all the advantages 
accruing from an associated body of gentlemen* What we 
wish to see in such exhibitions is, not merely a great trading 
establishment and gigantic advertising medium, but some 
amount of scientific information in addition to all these 
pretty pctmres. How this can be done, will be seen with a 
momeot^s reflection. There is no denying the fact, that the 
Bodetr has at its disposal means which might enable it to 
collect specimens of all the discoveries, important or other- 
wise, wmch are every week being made public. No private 
person could hope to accomplish this ; and therefore it is un- 
deniably a duty incumbent upon the society. If it has not 
departed firom its avowed obpect, viz., the promotion of 



photography. As an instance in point, we may mention 
that there is a strange omission from the present collection — 
there is not a single impression of Mr. Fox Talbot^s photo- 

flyphic process; although we have several by Mr. Paul 
^relsch of an old process, which is confessedly inferior to 
Mr. Talbot^s in its capabilities, and so near it in scientific 
principles as to be regarded bv many as an infringement of 
that gentleman^s patent : this, surely, should not be the 
case with a process, which promises one day to be the 
leading feature of photography. Pliotographers who visit 
these annual exhibitions ^ould be assured that there is really 
something to be seen which would repay a visit. As to the 
scientific applications of photography it would be needless to 
recapitulate them here, as there is no science to which it 
cannot be applied in all the details of each branch. In these 
exhibitions, specimens of the application of the art to all 
the various sciences should be displayed. Astronomy, 
meteorology, chemistry, geology, optics, electricity, crystallo- 
graphy, botany, natiural history, are all indebted to this 
wonderful art ; and, surely, specimens of such applications as 
these — pictures which show tne ingenuity and power of the 
intellectual class of photographers — deserve some little 
space side by side with pictures which are, in fact, nothing 
more than testimonies to the excellence of the optician, 
cabinet-maker, and collodion manufacturer, and whose only 
merit consists in being pretty. 

The exhibition opened to the public on Saturday last, 
the private view being held on the preceding day. Com- 
pared with the last ^diibition, it is infinitdv superior to 
it ; but compared with that held at the Soutn Kensington 
museum, it is inferior both in quantity and quality, jrer- 
haps nothing so forcibly illustrates our opening remarks 
on the neglect of scientific photography as the case of M. 
Burnet, who has a series of pictures illustrative of new, 
and probably important processes — ^the ^^cuprotype^' and 
*'*' uranium " processes. There is more real intellect required 
for the production of pictures of this kind than for all the other 
pictures in the exhibition put together. Number 384 is a 
specimen of the cuprotype process, no silver being employed. 
The photograph is not first-rate, but in it we see promise of 
future success. Numbers 385, 386, 387 are by the uranium 
process, and are admirable specimens of the capabilities of this 
new branch of printing. Number 388 is on a paper prepared 
by fluoride of uranium, and developed by ferri-cyamde of po- 
tassium ; it is a picture of a bas relief; in it there is almost 
everything that could be desired as far as regards the render- 
ing of half tints and clear detail : indeed, the whole of this 
series cannot prove otherwise than interesting to the 
scientific photographer. For our own part, we would rather 
see these crude attempts than the whole room full of mere 
pretty pictures ; and more fully to show the justice of our 
preliminary remarks, we find these important prints huddled 
close to the ground in an out-of-the-way comer of one of 
the small rooms, and, what is worse still, without a 
single line of description in the catalogue. So that, unless 
the spectator has unusually sharp eye-sight, he would in all 
probability miss seeing them, and the casual visitor would 
only pass them by as very bad pictures, never for a moment 
reflecting on the importance of such discoveries as these 
to ftiture photography. 

The leading pictures in the ooUection are the introduction 
of the cartoons of Rafiaelle at Hampton Court, by CaLdesi 
and Monteochi, and by C. Thurston Thompson, for the 
department of scienoe and art at South Kensington. The 
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thanks of the photographic and artistic world are due to 
the former gentlemen for the enterprising manner in which 
they have placed before us such an excellent series of the 
reproductions of great masters, both ancient and modem. 

We understand that this undertaking has for many 
years been a long-cherished idea of this firm, and it 
lias only been by great perseverance that they have over- 
come obstacles wMch seemed almost insurmountable. In 
their first application to her Majesty *sgovemment — which took 
place six years ago — ^for permission to copy these great works, 
they were not successful, as the government of the day was 
afraid that, in the removal necessary for photographic copying, 
they might possibly eet so dami^ed as to detmorate their 
value, which, we need hardly say, would be a national loss. 
However, they pushed their smt with succeeding govern- 
ments, and the result is the series before us. We may 
mention incidentally that, in the necessair removal of these 
cartoons, happily they did not receive the slightest injury. 
But the preservation of the originals will be a matter of less 
actual importance now we have such admirable transcripts 
OS these. No doubt her Majesty^s government were 
induced the more readily to grant permission to photograph 
these cartoons, from the very importance of tne subject, 
because it must be apparent to everybody, that the object 
to be gained was in every way worth the risk incurred in 
copying the cartoons, as the originals are in a most dilapi- 
dated state. They were cut in several places as guiaes 
for the Flemish weavers, and afterwards pasted together ; 
but owing to their great age they are gradually becoming 
more inoQstinct; so much so that they are now to be 
placed under glsiss, from which they cannot in future 
03 removed. When works of such importance are decay- 
ing, nothing could be more opportune than photography 
to redeem them from oblivion, with a fidelity far beyond 
any other mode of transcription. Perhaps there is 
scarcely any set of pictures so well known, and yet, 
at the same time, in such request. There have been 
copies innumerable taken of these cartoons, from the 
plain wood engraving, and cheap coloured lithograph, 
which liave adorned the walls of the village school; or 
the still more elaborate etchineswhich are used to illustrate 
the " Diamond Testament.'* Who does not remember the 
picture of " Paul preaching at Athens,'* or " Our Saviour's 
Charee to Peter," or " The Miracubus Draught " ? We 
should think that there is scarcely a reader of the ^ Photo- 
graphic News " who is not acquainted with these pictures. 
They have been engraved many times; but the engravings 
will by no means bear comparison with the phot^grapmc 
copies. 

We might enter at length into the comparative merits of 
engraving and photography ; but that would demand more 
space th^ we nave at command : however, we shall in a 
future number revert to the question. The whole series of 
photographs is much more interesting to us than the great 
liGuled originals ; for, by means of photography, we have them 
reduced to a plain black and white tint, whereas, in the 
originals, there is such a feeble colouring, that it is rather 
painful than otherwise. Every one of these copies is 
distinct and clear ; and what in the originals appears misty 
and confused, is striking in these. There is a great nicety 
of half tint, which is more perceptible than in the case even 
of a highlv-finished picture, lliis is attributable to the 
absence of that combination of colouring, which is often 
the picture-copyist's bane, as we pointed out in vol. i. p. 61. 
It would be almost superfluous to select any one of these 
pictures, as there is, so to speak, a photographic sameness in 
them. There appears a great uniformity in the negatives 
— a point of importance to those who are desirous of 
having a set of the seven, as it is at all times desirable 
to have the photographs of a series as much of a 
tint as poadble. Of course the size of the photographs 
varies according to the proportions of the original cartoons. 
There are four sizes of cartoons : the larffest is forty-four 
inches by twenty-ei^t inches. This is taken in two faeces, 



and joined in the middle. The joining is not perceptible, 
inasmuch as thesee are several joinings in the onginals 
which show strongly in the copies ; and, as we remarked 
before, the uniformity of the n^;ative8 as regards colour 
enables the mounter to join them in such a maimer as to 
render it impossible, except upon close inspection, to detect 
the juncture. This is an important feature in all large 
photographs where joinings have to be made. 

To artists and connoisseurs, perhaps, the most interesting 
thinff will be the studies of the principal heads and figures 
in the cartoons. For the use of those who may wish to 
study the forms of Raphael in detail, and to art collectors, 
these will prove invaluable, as, by this means, they will be 
enabled to see in detail the important portions of theae 
cartoons. It will be seen, on comparing the sizes, that 
these are on a large scale, and we may state that each head 
is about eighteen inches by fifteen, while the whole 
picture of the middle size, which is a large photograph, is 
onlv twenty-nine inches by eighteen. We have heaJ^ of an 
ecclesiastical dignitary of the Romim Catholic Church who 
is an eminent art connoisseur, and who has so studied the 
works of this great artist, that he can take a magnifying 
glass and go over one of his masterpieoes, and point out 
where Raphael has laid on his brush, and where nis pu|Hls 
have painted. These studies would enable any such micro- 
scopic admirers of the great Italian to pursue ad libitum 
sucn observations. 

After the photographs of the RafE&dle Cartoons, perhaps 
the next most important picture in the collection is the 
large view of the Crystal Palace by P. H. Delamotte (169). 
It is in three pieces, and is taken from the central nave. 
The effect is very fine, as there is great uniformity in the 
tone of the picture ; and the play of the shadows, as they 
appear here and there through the picture, is very pleasing ; 
the detail of the foliage is also good. In some instances, 
however, the perspective is bad ; and the three pictures, 
which are here united into one, should have been taken from 
the same spot, by merely rotating the camera on its axis, and 
not from different places. Hadthk been done, the effect 
would have oeen perfect. One thing we particularly admire 
in connection with this picture, is, the candour with which 
the photographer states all the means employed to obtain 
such a pleasine result. The names of the manufifcctorer of the 
collodion, and the maker of the lens, are here made as pro- 
minent as that of the manipulator. We should like to see 
this plan adopted in all cases, as very valuable informataon 
would frequently be thereby afforded. 
{To be continued.) 



THE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES.* 

BT DB. A. WELLBB. 

A FEW days' stay at the convent of St. Bernard gave me an 
opportunity of repeating the observation on the clouds as men* 
tioned by I>e Sauasure, which may be also made at this season 
on our London fogs : globules of various sizes in these circum- 
stances are frequently discerned by the naked eye fioating 
in all directions. I have endeavoured to ascertain their 
vesicular structure, but have been unable to do so frt>m 
direct observations. It is frequently a most difficult point, 
in microscopic investigation, to decide u^n the existence of 
a thin tram^^tarent membrane ; it is still more so to pro- 
nounce upon the vesicular or spherular structure of globules 
in constant agitation; and I believe that if minute spherules 
and vesicles oould be mixed together, we do not possess 
any means at present of distrnguishing them. X haye 
never been able to detect that appearance of bursting of 
the gbbules mentioned by De Sanssure, but sometimes, 
when the agitation of the air is slight, two of the larger 
globules may be seen floating towai^ each other, and tdter- 
wards disappearing suddenly, which may be explained, if we 

* Oontiiuied from page S07. 
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admit that this bursting is caused by the union of the two 
spherules into one, which is too heavy to remain any longer in 
suspension, and whose rapid decomposition conceals it from 
the sight. There may be urged as objections to the vesicular 
theoiy that, if the peUicle be^une extremely thin, the vesicle 
would no longer be perceived any more than the apex of 
an air bubble before bursting, or the central black spot of a 
sTStem of Newton's coloured rings. It will be seen below, 
that the globules of vapour possess the power of depositing 
themselves in a crystaUine form, which requires a tranquU 
deposition of particles, such as could scarcely be deemed 
possible if the air contained in each had to escape at the 
moment of its crystallisation. I have endeavouim to fix 
the globules of water on glass and other substances, so as to 
be enabled to submit them to microscopic inepection ; but, 
from tiieir volatile nature and other causes, I have not suc- 
ceeded : however, it is easv to do so with almost any other 
volatile substance ; and I have examined several in this way 
without detecting the slightest appearance of a vesicular 
structure. Mercury is deposited under the form of globular 
particles, with a metallic lustre, whose diameter is 1 '500th of 
a millimetre, in which I have never detected any internal 
cavity by the most careful examination. Flour of sulphur 
is found to consist of solid globules, several of which aohere 
together ; when acted upon by a gentle solvent their external 
portion is dissolved, and there remains a regular octahedron. 
An interesting experiment may be made on the fumes of 
sal-ammoniac, which appears whenever muriatic acid and 
ammonia are brought together. Two small phials, each con- 
taining one of these substances, are covered by an inverted 
tumbler ; above the surfsice of the acid are seen, at a short 
distance, the fumes of the salt, which, at the end of a few 
hours, are found to be condensed into a thin snow^ 
pellicle, completely obstructing the mouth of the bottle. This 
partition is so delicate, that the slightest agitation will 
cause it to fall into the liquid. In all these cases it 
is found, that the fumes possess the power of remaining 
suspended a greater length of time than would be 
expected from the difference of their specific gravity 
with that of air, which is also the case witn the fumes of 
other substances, and smoke in jiarticular. This can only 
be accounted for by the continual state of agitation of the 
air, even within an enclosed space, and by the elasticity of 
the solid and liquid particles. In the case of solid particles 
this can be r^ulily admitted, but with regard to liquid 
globules^ there is probably some action similar to that which 
takes place on the impingmg of solid elastic balls, which, after 
becoming flattened, rebound on account of their tendency to 
recover their original shape. The causes which act in fixing 
different vapours and fumes are the same as those whi(£ 
determine the precipitation of solid particles in solution; 
such as, for instance, sharp points of any kind, minute 
filaments, and, more especiaOy, the existence of a crystalline 
particle to act as a nucleus. X^on-conducting substances, as 
woollen cloth, the nkp of a hat, the web of a spider, &c., are 
covered witli aqueous globules when no rain has fallen, and 
when polished surfaces near present no such deposition. 

Having now shown the existence of a ciystamne power in 
vapours, we shall proceed to prove the influence of a force 
which disturbs the equilibrium in the same manner as in the 
saline solutions above mentioned. The friction of a solid 
body on glass will leave traces which are invisible until 
breathed upon. Many bodies possess this property, but the 
mineral steatites or soapstone produces the effect better than 
any other I know. A considerable degree of friction may 
be used over the traces thus produced by steatites, without 
affecting t^e appearance of the traces when breathed upon 
repeat^y. lie glass may even be heated considerably 
without affecting them. By examining with the microscope 
the parte which have been tnced upon by steatite, we are 
unaue anymore than with the naked eye to detect any 
material cause for the deposition of vapours in these places, 
as it probably depends upon the transparency of the mineral 
which, being so attenuated, is unable to aneot the rays of 



%ht. When the traces have been brought out by breathing 
upon them, they must be covered by another piece of glam, 
yndch. impedes the evaporation oi the wat«r, and solows 
them to be submitted to the microscope. The parts un- 
touched by the steatite present the appearances that have 
been already mentioned. On the lines created by the 
mineral the drops of water are differently disposed, their 
long diameters being parallel to the direction of the lines. 
These minute drops very much resemble the globules of gas 
deposited from a liquid; the only difference between the 
two consisting in the deviation from the globular form in 
the liquid traces, which evidently arises from the power 
which the water possesses in wetting the glass. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the secondary cause of these images is, 
a difference in the position of the minute drops of water, 
reflecting the light differently from the other drops which 
are irr^ularly cQsposed on the other parts of the glass. 
There exists another method of fixing vapours which has 
been long known, and to which, I believe, attention was 
first directed by Professor Draper. It consists merely in 
placing a body upon a plain surface, such as that of a 
metalhc speculum, or even of glass; after a short time it is 
found that simple contact such as this has caused some 
molecular action, as the spot occupied by the object will 
become apparent by breathmg on it m the same way as with 
the images of a steatite. This observation is the more 
interesting, as it serves as a connecting link between the 
effects of mechanical power, and those caused by other 
agents. Hie experknents of Mr. Hunt have shown the 
influence of heat in causing the fixation of vapours. An 
image of this sort formed on glass by the breath, when 
examined under the microscope, presents exactly the same 
appearance as that formed by steatite. The same difficulty 
is experienced in bringing out, by means of mercurial 
vapours, the thermographic images on glass, as is found with 
the traces of steatite, which possess, in a very slight degree, 
the power of fixing mercurial vapours. It appears, there- 
fore, that the power that water has of wetting glass, causes 
it to have a greater tendency to deposit than mercury, which 
does not wet glass. The cause of the production of thermo- 
graphic images is evidently similar to that which causes the 
deposition of a solid body from tJie solution. 
(To be continued,) 



OF THE CHEMICAL INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON 
CERTAIN BODIES. 

BY M. B. CHBYBEUL. 

The following was read at a recent meeting of the Academie 
des Sciences by one of its most distinguished members — ^M. 
Chevreul : — 

The numerous researches which have been made into the 
action of light on substances, from a chemical point of view, 
have induct me to think that a note added to the last two 
papers of M. Ni^pce de St. Victor, for the purpose of 
establishing that whidi is new, and pointing out the question 
to which they leEid, would not be wanting in interest. 

It is important, first of all, to signalise two circumstances 
in the chemical action of the light; 1. that when, acting 
alone, it decomposes a body or operates the combination of two 
bodies ; 2. tliat, when it acts concurrently with a body on a 
complex body. This distinction is perfectly justified4)y the 
foUowine facts : — 

Of Ught acting alone, either to decompose a body, or to 
combine two bodies, 

1. Auric add exposed to light in a vacuum is reduced to 
gold and oxygen gas. 

2. Prussian blue, under the same circumstances, loses its 
blue colour in losing its cyanogen ; but the separation of the 
cyanogen is not complete, like that of the oxygen from the 
auric acid. However this may be, the light acts in these 
two cases, as a reagent in eliminating the electro-negative 
firom the dectro-positive body. 
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3. The light of the bud determines the instantaneotiB 
union of chlorine with hydrogen. 

Light acts concurrently wim a body on a complex hodv. 

If, relying on previous statements, we adopted the 
generally received opinion, that light alone suffices to alter a 
great number of coloured substances, notably a great many 
of those stufis which are dyed, we should deceive ourselves 
greatly; for the researches which have occupied me more 
than ten years, and the results of which are recorded in the 
Memoires de V Academies incontestably prove that the greater 
part of the alterations of which I speak arise, not from the 
action of the light alone, but from the simultaneous action 
of Ught, oxygen, and the vapour of the atmorahere, in such a 
way that dyed stuff, alteraole in the air under the influence 
of the sun, would not have altered in the same time if it had 
been exposed, on the one hand, to the air in a dark place, 
or, on the other hand, in the luminous vacuum. 

1. (a) Archil, turmeric, anatto, &c., &c., resist the action 
of the light in a vacuum : 

(b) They resist the air in obscurity : 

(c) But they are altered if, exposed to the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, they receive at the same time the action of the 
light. 

2. Coloiu-less organic matters, under circmnstances in 
which coloured organic matters change, do not resist the 
causes of the alteration of the latter, i may cite, in support 
of this, the example of the destruction of the gelatine size of 
the paper, mentioned bv me in 1837, and a^un by M. 
Nidpce de St. Victor, in nis last paper apropos ot the starch 
size, a destruction which is much more rapia than that of the 
gelatine. 

I have found that, under the influence of light, cotton 
enclosed in conflned air with baryta water, though not 
in contact, changed with the. production of carbonic acid 
gas. 

Chlorine water used in bleaching attacks colourless as well 
as coloured substances, and, for this reason, I hare regarded 
bleaching differently to ^hat it had been previously. 

3. I demonstrated the influence which i^e stuff exercises 
on the stability of different colouring principles therein 
fixed. 

Anatto is more stable on cotton and silk than it ia on 
wool. 

Archil is more stable on mlk than it is on wool and 
' cotton. 

Sulpho-indigotic acid is more stable on silk than on wool 
and cotton. 

In dry air, on the eontrary, indigo is more stable on wool 
than on silk. 

I have verified the effect of a screen in preventing the 
influence of the light on a body exposed to the air. I 
have shown how the interveotioii oi a glass weakened 
the action of the light on coloured oltjects. I may men- 
tion here the folbwing experiment: — A white design 
on the border of a curtain, the ground being of indigo, 
allowed the light to pass through it, and, consequently, 
with the oxygen of the atmosj^ere, to reimxiuoe itself 
by eating into the indigo colour of the curtain, while the 
coloured ground of the border prevented the tntnsmiesion 
of white Ught, and thus preserved the cobur of the part of 
the curtain immediately beneath it. 

I recall this example, because the result of the experiment 
was laid before the Academy on the 2nd of January, 1837, 
that is to say, before Daguerre communicated to the Aca- 
demy, through Arago, the photographic proceBses hepubhshed 
under the joint names of himself and Nic^phore Ni^pce. I 
may mention an example of a similar kind, which has been 
communieated to me by M. Herlemont, communal instituteur 
at Gentilly. A document printed in a bistre colour on a 
white ground, chanced to be exposed to the light, having 
beneath it a roee-ooloured papar. That which happened in 
my experiment was repeated in this instance witn perfect 
distinctness. It is evident that the document in this case 
acted the part of the negative of which we hear so much 



now-a-days in photographic processes. It was the experi- 
ment published on the 2nd or January, 1837, which led me 
to show that in the process of M. Nio^phore Ni^pce, in which 
a metallic plate covered with a layer of bitumen of Judea 
received the contact of the light in a camera, the image 
developed is an effect that the* oxygen of the atmosphere 
exercises, under the influence of light, on bitumen. In con- 
sequence of this action, the insolated bitumen having become 
insoluble, it is possible, by means of solvents, such as naphtha, 
oil of lavender, &c., to remove from the plate the non- inso- 
lated bitumen, and thus obtain the image traced in insoluble 
bitumen. 

According to the preceding, two classes of phenomena 
are produced by light alone, or with its assistance, in the 
actions that we term chemical. 

1. It acts alone, apd produces in the vacuum either a 
radical decomposition like that of auric acid, or partial as in 
the case of the Prussian blue, or a combination like that of 
chlorine with hydrogen. 

2. It acts on one or several bodies with the assistance of a 
gas ; |br example, with that of gaseous oxygen, or dry or 

umid coloured substances. 

(To be coniimued.) 



GENEBAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.* 

SY UU, DAYAKNB AND A. OIBARD. 

ON SENSITISING — (continued). 

Of the Influence of the Strenffth of the Bath — (continued). — 
When the nitrate is mixed with the chloride, the effect of 
the rays is no longer the same. The first of these salto 
retards, in &ct, the action on the second, which explains the 
retardation in the appearance of the proof; bat, besides the 
ehloride, which reduces itself, it forms immediately a new 
quantity that the light may attack, because before, in the 
condition of a nitrate, it occupied a proper plaoe, and, con- 
sequently, now in the state of chloride it is not yet covered 
l^ a film of reduced silver ; hence, in a ffiven thickness, there 
is a greater quantity of chloride of sUver, consequently of 
reduced olver, and, consequently, a greater intensity. 

Beyond this, in the case of albomenised papers, another 
cause intervfflies; the albuminate of silver, which also 
poeieBses ^e property of being impressionable under the 
mminous action, brings to the ensemble the Tigour and 
colouring which characterise it. 

It does not follow from this that a sheet of paper impr^- 
nated with idtrate of silver alone — an albumenised sheet 
especially — cannot give a {^oof. We will take this fibct into 
consideration when we come to the subject of insolation. 

This first ieuci established, let us considCT the red colouring 
that prooib present, with the greater intensity in proportion 
as the quantity of silver they oontain Is less. Our pre- 
ceding researches on the action of the sizmgs, will aasbt us 
in explaining this. 

We have ahawn that the more abundant the sizing, pro- 
portionally to a quantity of silver, the redder the woof. 
Now these two el^nents — silver and siie — ^being brought in 
the preseboe of each other, the dze being augmented, or the 
silver diminished, the result will be evidently the same. We 
had on our first sheet a certain quantity of sise, plus 0*467 
grammes of silver ; on the third we had the same quantity of 
size, plus 0*876 grammes of diver, almost double the former 
quantity. In the first, what happened? Hie greater part 
of the silver combined with the sise, and, oonsequ^itl^, the 
proof assumed the tone with which we are fiuniliar ; in the 
third, on the contrary, tlie silver being in too great abun- 
dance lor the size present to be able to satisfy the combina- 
tion, the result was a obtain quantity of uncombined silver, 
which communieated to the ensemble a little of the black tint 
which characterises prooft obtained on jeiper without sixe. 

Let us recall hare that these results agree with that we 

* Continaed from p. 206. 
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have (Jready established for the variation in the quantities 
of chloride. We have demonstrated, in fact, that, in a eiven 
paper, the less chloride there was (within a certain limiQ the 
reader the proof; and that when the proportion was aug- 
mented, the proof was more coloured, out quitted the red 
tones to assume black and opaque tones. Now, the richer a 
sheet is in salt, the richer it becomes in chloride by sensi- 
tising. 

Thus, in this case also, one cannot advise one strength rather 
than another; one can only point out a medium — 15 per 
cent. ; but one may state, in an absolute manner, the influence 
which a greater or lees richness of the silver bath will exer- 
cise. For soft negatives, giving habitually veiled positives, 
the bath ought to be more concentrated; for negatives 
furnishing vivid contrasts, it ought, on the contrary, to be 
more feeble. It is a sort of photographic palette in the 
hands of the artist ; it is for mm to know how to employ 
the tones, according to the exigencies of his ne^fativo. 

The results we have announced will maintain themselves 
in a constant manner if the silver bath prepared in the given 
conditions be retained at a constant richness. But all 
photographers know with what rapidity the value of the 
paper prepared successively on the same bath decreases, and 
all have seen that this rapid decrease arose, in great part at 
least, from a diminution of this richness. 

Analysis fully confirms this view, and shows that, in pre- 
paring even a limited number of sheets in the same bath, the 
oath 18 not deprived merely of a quantity of silver propor- 
tionate to that of the vanished liquid, but of a quantity 
much more considerable. 

When a sheet is placed on the bath, the nitrate that this 
contains finds itself m presence of three distinct elements : — 
the fibre of the paper itself, the salt jjreviously introduced 
into it, and the size with which it is covered. Let us 
examine in succession the influence of each of these elements ; 
and let us mention, now, that the results we are about to 
announce — ^general in their principle, the impoverishment of 
the bathy become variable m their relative proportions 
ac<x)rding to tlie nature of the product employed, and cannot, 
consequently, be explained in absolute values. 

In all the assays which follow — and to put ourselves in as 
general a position as possible, we employed papers of the same 
make — we ascertained that a salted and albumenised sheet 
of paper measuring 44 x 57, submitted to a bath of 15 per 
cent., formed of 100 cubic centimetres only, took up only 8 
cubic centimetres of liquid on an average, and 3*76 grammes 
of nitrate of silver. Now, according to the strength of the 
bath, these 8 cubic centimetres ought to have contained only 
i-20 gramme of nitrate of silver; then 3*76 - 1-20 = 2*56 
grammes, have been taken from the remaining liquid, and this, 
previously formed of 100 cubic centimetres of water and 15 
grammes of silver, is now formed of 92 cubic centimetres of 
water and 11*24 grammes of nitrate, or, in other words, its 



11-24 X 100 
02 



= 12*2 



richness has descended from 15 per cent, to 

percent. 

The rapid impoverishment of the bath is thus made evi- 
dent, since one sheet abne of ordinary paper suffices to 
lower it from a bath of 15 per cent, to one of 12*2 per cent. 
(To be coWUnued.) 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN CHINA. 

The old adage that " there is many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip ^' has been unpleasantly realised in the case of Mr. K. 
Momson. This gentleman was attached to Lord Elgin's 
embassy in China, and under circumstances of great diffi- 
oilty — such as deteriorated chemicals, intense heat — the 
thermometer marking, in the coolest place that could be found, 
96 degrees— he had obtained a number of interesting pho- 
tographic negatives. Among these were included a general 
view of Ti«i-tsiii, taken from the upper story of a temple ; 
views of the river and the entrance to the ffrand canal ; of 
the Joss-House, which was the residence of wie English and 



French embassies ; as well as of the building in which the 
treaties were signed, called " The Temple of the Windis." 
It will be seen that all these are subjects of great interest to 
the public, and it is with regret, therefore, t£kt we announce 
that all these negatives, together with many others, were 
destroyed by an accident that befell a part of the ambassa- 
dorial baggage. 

It is possible that by a little manoeuvring pictures may still 
be obtained from some of these negatives; and, indeed, we 
have seen one, "The imperial commissioners, Kweiliang and 
Hwaahana," which, though it shows signs of having been 
"touched," which are visible enough to the eye of a 
is a photograph of great merit, the feces 



ing alive with expression, and possessing an individuality 
whi(m at once stamps them as portraits. 

There was one peculiar dffiiculty wluch Mr. Morrison had 
to encounter beyond those we have mentioned, and which 
was not incident on the deterioration of the chemicals, and 
this arose from the variableness in the quality of the light ; 
the actinic rays, which were strong enough to give a good 
picture in a given time under certein circumstamcee, l^ng 
so much strengthened or weakened in the short time neces- 
sary for preparing another plate, that, he fi^uently found 
that the second picture was under or over expoeled, and 
this notwithstanding that all the other conditions were 
predsely the same. 



Curiosities of Science. By J. Timbs. London: Kent & Co. 

We think that nobody will be inclined to disagree with us 
when we say, that if there is anything which is ^* not gener- 
ally known," Mr. Timbs is the gentleman to whom we can 
refer, with all confidence, for an explanation of it — inasmuch 
as he has apparently made it a life study to acquire that know- 
ledge of incidents and facts which are not patent to the world. 
The arduous task of obtaining correct information respect- 
ing oonunon errors, is one whicn requires no little amount of 
tact and observation. It would be difficult to mention any 
one who is so capable of following this pursuit as the author 
of " Curiosities of Science." Mr. Timbs seems to be a kind 
of standard reference library, with catalogue included, to 
which we may go and gather old facts and forgotten 
trutlis. A fact is stated in a terse, laconic, and concise 
manner, yet. at the same time, sufficiently copious to treat 
the subject tairly. Some facts, related by him in a para- 
graph, we have seen spun out by others to a small book ; 
yet, amid all the redundancy of language used, it has failed 
to ^ve as clear a definition of what was attempted to be ex- 
plamed as we have here in a few lines. This worx is one which 
the scientific reader will hail with delight, for here he will find 
many important facts which he may have forgotten ; and cer- 
tainly not one of the least important branches of knowledge is 
the retention of what we have read, if we are not posseased of 
good memories, or, at least, a common-plsbce book which 
shall assist in recalling forgotten facts. This book cannot 
fail to be of the greatest value to a scientific reader; 
but valuable as it may be to that class of readers, it will 
be equally, if not more so, to those ignorant of more 
than the first princij^es of science : since the information 
here selected is not merely abstruse reasoning or d^ fects, 
but is frequently interspersed with many interesting and 
instructive anecdotes. Of course the part of the work 
which most nearly concerns us is the photographic portion, 
and we are sorry that, in this department, there is such com- 
parative paucity ; fi>r it must be apparent, that within the last 
few years a number of new and highly important iiEtcts 
have been brought to light in connection ^th photogra- 
phy which ou|(ht to have fDi^d a place m this yolume. 
We do not write these remarks in any hypercritical spirit. 
We do not wish to see a history of photography inserted, 
because that would not be in keeping with the plan of the 
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aathor. What we wish is, that Bome of the more impartant 
iacts connected with the heliographic art should find a 
place here. It will be seen by the most onobseryant 
that, in the present state of scientific adyancement, there 
are many important &ct8 daily coming to light, and, 
thus discretion would be required to see that the selection 
should be one which would not only be scientifically, but 
also generally interesting. In the nmner the author has 
succeeded admirably, and, at the same time, he has 
not been unmindful in the latter. The extract on " The 
Art of Observation," from the North British Revietc, 
strikes us ns being a fcdr exemplification of the talent of 
selection which Mr. Timbs displays to the fullest extent. It 
gays: — "To observe properly, in the very simplest of the 
physical sciences, requires a long and severe training. No 
one knows this so well as the great discoverer, Faraday, 
who once said, that he always doubted his own observations. 
Mitscherlick, on one occasion, remarked to a man of science, 
that it took fourteen years to discover and establish a single 
new fiict in chemistry. An enthusiastic student one day 
betook himself to Baron Cuvier, with the exhibition of a 
new organ — a muscle, which he supposed himself to have 
discovered in the body of some living creature or other ; but 
the experienced and sagacious naturalist kindly bade the 
younff man return to him with the same discovery in six 
months. The Baron would not even listen to the student's 
demonstration, nor examine his dissection, till the eager and 
youthful discoverer had hung over the object of inquiry for 
lialf a year, and yet that object was a mere thing of the 
senses." Would that some of our enthusiastic new process 
discoverers had been brought up in this school! 



"^tBBom on ColmnxiQ |)1^0t0grapj}S. 

— ♦ - 

COLOUBIMO POSITIVES ON GLASS — (continued.) 
Landscape Backgrounds. — ^The natural background of the 
photograph should be of a similar my to that described in 
our 1^ lesson. If it be too dark, it is difficult to cover 
evenly and smoothly with blue so as to secure a dear, bright 
sky ;, and if it be too light, the landscape will be flat and 
tame. To explain the last remark, we may here state, that 
aU the shadows in the landscape are obtained by leaving un- 
touched the dark gray of the background, the lights and 
half lights being painted on. 

Some knowledge of drawing is absolutely necessary for 
success here ; for although any elaborate attanpt at design 
or composition would be out of place, yet, as oiBtance and 
foreground must be indicated by some land of form, and as 
clouds, even, must have some shape, a little skill in drawings 
however slight, is necessary as a preliminary acquisition. 
Unless a lai^ extent of background is to be covered, very 
little need be attempted beyond a sky ; but let it be re- 
membered that the proximity of blue is rarely favourable to 
any complexion but a very fair one. If a landscape back- 
CTound be desired where tilie sitter has a sallow complexion, 
xhe general tone of the sky may be kept somewhat gray 
and cloudy, a little bright blue only breiQdng in at the 
zenith. 

It is impossible to give any very detailed directions as to 
the effects to be produced, so much depends on the picture 
to be coloured, and on the taste of the artist. We can only 
give here, as we have done before, one illustration which wiU 
serve as a general indication of the method to be pursued. 
We will suppose a landscape with eveninff sky and glowing 
sunset is to DC attempted. Commence at tiie horizon, making 
it about one-third from the bottom of the plate. The tint 
labelled ^^ horizon " must be used to trace the distant outline 
of the landscape, which should be of an irregular, undulat- 
ing character ; a few streaks of this tint intermingled with 
carmine, or carmine and flesh oolcHir, form the lower piart of 
the sky. A good effect is often produced by thus repealing 
ih» flesh tint in the background ; but remember that the 



tint in the background should never be so pure or brilliant 
as that in the &ce. These colours may merge into varions 
tints of blue, lavender, or gray, and these again into a 
bright, clear sky-blue. The &j may be broken with clouds, 
according to the fancy of the colorist, whose taste must 
also decide their colour, size, and shape. It must be re- 
membered, however, that, whatever be their colour, they 
must be something more than flat patches; they most 
possess light and sluidow to give them relief and form. Some 
colorists leave spaces untouched by the blue, in which the 
clouds are subsequently coloured* We find it a simpler plan, 
and one presenting no difficulties of manipulation, to colour 
them upon the blue without leaving such spaces. The 
liffhted edee may be well defined With " sQver gray ;" this 
edge should not be smooth or soft, but generally somewhat 
ragged or abrupt, and should sometimes have an irregular, 
fleecy effect. For the shadowed portion use dark gray, or 
dark gray and lavender, into which the blue of the Scy may 
gradiudly merge, which will give a partially transparent 
vapoury effect ; unless some care be taken to produce this 
effect, the clouds may easily be made to look like so many 
irregular-shaped pieces of rock jutting out from the sky. 
The clouds near the horizon, in the ^y we are describing, 
should be of a warmer tint, using flesh tints, or those mixed 
with yellow for the lights, and warm gray and purple for 
the sbadows. 

The extreme distance of the landscape where it joins the 
horizon, may be coloured with a bluish gray, or with the 
bluish CTeen tint labelled " distance," warmer greens, browns, 
and yeuows being used as the landscape advances towards 
the foreground, to which, of course, more marked definition 
of form will be given. Very sharp or detailed drawing, 
however, is not required in any portion of a background, as 
even the most advancing points are supposed to be some 
distance behind the figure, and general effects rather than 
definite forms are required, the idea of distance and atmo- 
sphere as much as possible pervading the whole. If a large 
space of backgroimd is to be covered, some variety of form 
and colour should be attempted. Water may be coloured 
with dark blue, the light on its surface with white or silver 

The colorist ambitious of producing architectural effects, 
as columns, balustrades, &c., ma^ easily do so, if he possess 
sufficient skill in drawing, by usmg light grays or browns, 
or these with a little yellow, for the lights and half lights, 
leaving the plate untouched for the deep shadows. Let him 
be careful, however, to preserve some keeping in his effects, 
and see that, in colouring a column, for instance, his base, 
shaft, and capital belong to each other. Drapery may be 
managed in the same way, taking care that the drawing of 
the fdds resembles as nearly as possible that of the fabric to 
be imitated. Aa we have before stated, however, as a 
general rule, a more simple and chaste effect is obtained by 
avoiding the crowding into the background of objects having 
no connection wi^ the subject. 

(lb be coniimued.) 



— ♦ — 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY — (continued). 

Among organic bodies is one which is of very great interest 
to photographers, and is likely to retain its importance in 
thar estimation, in spite of aU the various substances that 
are proposed as substitutes for it ; this substance is aWuiHen. 
At ordinary temperatures it is soluble in water, but if the 
temperature be mcreased to about 150^ it becomes a aohd ; 
and this change may likewise be produced without the aid 
of heat by the action of alcohol, creosote, and the greater 
part of tbd acids and the metallic salts. This prop^y has 
mduced some photographers to employ it in the preparation 
of plates for photographic purposes, &c., to which we sbaD 
refer more in detail in a future number. 
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CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS. 

The principal chemical manipulations in photography 
are comprisea in dissolving^ filterimj^ and crystallising^ 
In all these operatiohs it is advisable, as far as possible. 
to employ utensils made of glass or porcelain ; the greater 
number of substances used in the laboratory containing 
free acids, or metals in solution, which would either attack 
metal yessels, or be themselyes contaminated. Gutta percha 
vessels are available for many of these operations, but 
they have the drawbacks of being alteared in shape by 
beat, of being acted upon, and even dissolved, by essences, 
and moreover, £rom being badly prepared, or subjected 
to a too prolonged desiccation, they become brittle, or other- 
wise unfit for use. The number of utensils that are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the carrying out of these manipula- 
tions is not large ; a few funnels of different sizes, some flat- 
bottomed glas^ for precipitating, some stoppered bottles 
for holding solutions, some dishes or basins, and some small 
porcelain capsules. 

0/ Solutions. — ^That which is generally understood by the 
expression to dissolve a body is, the causing it to disappear 
in a liquid which does not alter its chemical composition. 
For example, sugar is a solid which dissolves in water, and 
communicates to the water a sweet taste ; but though the 
sugar has become invisible it is present, unaltered, in the 
liquid, as may readily be proved by evaporating this Kquid, 
when iike sugar will be found left in the form of crystals. 
Water also dissolves nitric acid, which is a liquid, and 
hydrochloric acid, which is of a gaseous nature, to form 
homogeneous li<^uids, which have the properties of the bodies 
it holds in solution. 

When a liquid has dissolved as great a portion of any 
substance as it is capable of dissolving, it is said to be satu- 
rated^ that is to say, that if the saturating substance were 
suffered to remain in the water for anv length of time, no 
more of it would be dissolved. Grenerally, a liquid possesses 
a greater capacity for dissolving substances when heated 
than when cold ; it also saturates itself with greater rapidity. 

Filtration. — ^When a body is partially dissolved, it is often 
advisable to filter the solution to separate subslances in 
suspension; it is thus rendered perfectly clear, the undis- 
solved particles being held back by the paper of which the 
filter is comxx)sed, this paper being what is usually termed 
blotting papNer, that is, paper whigh luusbeen made without size. 
This paper is of different colours, and may, any of it, be em- 
ployea in filtering ; but we advise the use of the white only, 
that being made of cleaner materials than the coloured papers. 

The mode of making these filters is easy enough. T^e a 
square or round piece of blotting paper, fold it in half, and 
then in half agam, the lines of Sic fold passing through the 
centre of the paper. Upon now opening tiie folded paper so 
that three thicknesses come on the one side, and one on the 
other, a cone-shaped filter will be obtained. This is then 
placed in the funnel, the sides pressed closely together, and 
the liquid poured in. There are other methods of making 
filters, but the above will generally be found effectual ; but 
in cases where the paper would be attacked by the liquid 
undergoing the process of filtration, as, for instance, in 
filtering nitric acid, in this case it is necessary to substitute 
a bit of tow, or a ^llet of asbestos, which is pushed lightly 
into the neck of the funnel. 

(To be continued.) 



girfi0narg xrf f &0ixrjg[rap^g» 

Amber. — A fossil substance, which has noany of the 
characters of a resin. It is a li^ht yellow transparent sub- 
stance, of a slightly greater density than water. It has the 
property of becoming very electncal by friction. Amber 
consists of a mixture of several resinous bodies. It has been 
used in photography for the purpose of preparing a varnish 
for negatives ; but it is not of much value owing to its 
lukbUity to scratch. The mode of preparing amber vami^ 



has been fully described in the " Photographic News," 
vol. i. p. 144. 

Ambrotype. — ^A name given in America to positives 
on glass, or other transparent medium, in which the whites 
are composed of the metallic deposit, and the dark parts are 
obtained by placing black varnish, or other subetancei 
behind the picture. 

Ammonia. — An alkali, which is gaseous in its uncombined 
state, and is combined of 3 equivalents of hydrogen and 1 
of nitrogen. It is often called volatile alkali. It possesses 
great pungency and powerful alkaline properties. Water 
readily absorbs about 500 times its volume, and in this state 
forms strong liquid ammonia, which, when much more 
diluted, is popularly known as spirits of hartshorn. As 
usually met with, in the form of a crystalline whitish mass, 
commonly called smelling salts, it is combined with carbonic 
acid and water, forming a scsqui-carbonate of ammonia. It 
is easOy recognised by its pungent odour, changing vegetable 
blues into green, and by producing dense white £mes when 
brought in contact with the vapour of hydrochloric acid. 
Ammonia enters largely into the photographic processes. 
In the daguerreotype process it is exceedingly useful — in a 
diluted state (say 1 part liquid ammonia to 18 of water) for 
cleaning the plate. Ammonia, in combination with various 
salts of iron, silver, &c., has been employed for paper and 
glass photographs. Ammonia readily dissolves chloride of 
Slver ; it has, therefore, been proposed by Le Gray for fixing 
positive proofe. He states that very agreeable red tints may 
be thus obtained, and th^ may be brought back to the 
black colour by gallic acid, and then fixed definitely by 
washing tiie proof in several waters. 

Ammonio-citratb of Iron. — A combination of citric 
acid and ammonia with iron, &c. It is obtained by dis- 
solving pure iron filings in citrate of anunouia. When the 
filings are reduced to one-half, add a little water ; filter and 
evaporate to dryness. Papers washed with this compound, 
and developed with various re-agents, are of great sensibility, 
and give pictures of great depth and sharpness, but they 
often spontaneously darken, and become eventually obli- 
terated. 

Ammoxio-nitratk op Iron. — ^Iron in combination with 
ammonia and nitric acid — ^little used in the art, and of little 
importance. 

Ammonio-nitrate of Silver. — A compound, consisting 
of ammonia, silver, and nitric acid ; employed as a sensitive 
wash for paper. The solution is inade by dissolving 1 part 
of nitrate of silver in 12 of distilled water, and gradually 
adding strong liquid ammonia, untU the precipitate first 
produced is again nearly dissolved. This solution is applied 
to salted paper — previously stretched on a board a little 
larger than itself— with a brush, evenly, smoothly, and 
thoroughly. When the paper is completely wetted, let it 
dry. Then place the negative paper to be copied, with its 
back uppermost, upon the sensitive side of the prepared 
paper, and press it close by means of a plate of glass, and 
expose it to the sun. The exposed parts of the paper soon 
change to a slaty-blue, deepemng towards black. When the 
picture is fully developed, it shoSd be washed in rain-water, 
dried off with bibulous paper, and immersed in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda — 1 ounce of the salt to a quart of 
water. Let it soak for some time and occasionally agitate it ; 
take it out again ; wash with warm water ; and thoroughly 
dry with bibulous paper and exposure to the air. ^me 
photographers consider this the best and most economical 
photographic paper. 

Ammonio-tartrate of Iron — ^Is composed of 1 part 
tartaric add, 8 parts iron filings, digested for two or three 
days in a sufficient quantity of hot water to barely cover the 
mixture, frequently stirring it, and with an addition of liquor 
ammonise; dilute with water ; decant; wash the undissolved 
portion of iron ; filter the mixed hquors ; and evaporate to 
dryness. This substance is used in a similar way to the 
ammonio-citrate of iron. 



{To be conHnued.) 
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APPLICATION OF THE COLLODION. 

Q. How is the plate to be held while the collodion is 
applied ? 

A, When the glass is perfectly clean, the collodion must 
be applied so as to insure a perfectly even film over the whole 
of the surface. This operation demands some practice. If 
the plate be not too large, it may be supported on the ends of 
the thumb and fingers of the left han<L There is also an 
instrument called the pneumatic plate-holder, used by some 
photographers. A piece of india-rubber is sometimes 
attached to the back of the plate as a sort of handle ; but 
the best and safest mode, when practicable, is to hold it by 
one comer by the thumb and fingers. 

Q. How is the collodion to be applied? 

A. While the glass plate is held in a jperfectly horizontal 
position in the left hand, the collodion is to be poured into 
the centre with the right. As soon as the collodion has 
settled clearly and evenly over the whole surface, the plate 
may be tilted so ^ to allow the excess of collodion to flow 
back into the bottle from one corner ; after which, the plate 
must be again held vertically, and oscillated from left to 
right, and from right to left, in order to obtain a perfectly 
even coating. 

Q, Does not the ether in the collodion evaporate when 
exposed to the air ? 

A. It does, and this fact induces many operators to 
perform the coating process in great haste ; but it is much 
better to do it steadily, and submit to loss by evaporation, 
than to fail in obtaining an even film. A little good 
ether can at any time be added to the collodion. 

EXCITING THE PLATF. 

Q. What must be done in order to render the collodion 
Burfeu^ sensitive to light ? 

A, It must be plunged into a solution of nitrate of silver. 
The liquid penetrates the collodion film, and the nitrate of 
silver is thus brought into immediate contact with the soluble 
iodide of cadmium, ammonium, &c., reoderiDg the surface 
sensitive to the action of light. 

Q, Of what is the exciting; bath composed ? 

A, Of nitrate of silver and distilled water, in the following 
proportions : — 

Nitrate of silver 10 drachms. 

Distilled water 20 ounces. 

Q, la this the bath invariably employed ? 

^. No ; there are some variations. For instance — iodide of 
silver, in the proportion of 7 grains, is oecasionaUy added. 

Q, What is the object of aSding the iodide of silver? 

A, The object of putting the iodide of silver is that the 
nitrate may be saturated with it, as the plates would other- 
wise be deprived of a certain portion. 

Q. Is not alcohol or ether occasionally added ? 

A. Tes ; but most photographers regard such additions as 
altogether useless, and therefore carefully avoid them. 
Eve^hing connected with photography should be done as 
simply as possible; and any additions to solutions — ^which 
additions may be dispensed with— -ought not on any account 
to be introduced. 

Q, What quantity of solution should be made at once? 

A. This must, of course, depend on circumstances, but it 
rests chiefly on the form of the trough or bath which is 
employed, and also upon the size of the plate. 

Q. What is the chief difference between the baths? 

A. Some of them are vertical, and othtfs horizontal. 
"With the former a glass dipper is provided, upon which the 
plate rests, and which prevents the necessity of any handle, 
or of the fingers going into the liquid. With the horizontal 
bath a piece of india-rubber is usually attached to the back 
of the plate as a handle whilst applying the ooUodion, and 
to keep the fingers from the solution while dipping in the 



bath ; but in either case there must be a sufficient quantity 
of the lensitiTe mixture in ihe bath to aUow of the platens 
immersion. 

Q. For how lon|; a time must the {date be immcned ¥ 

A, It must be immersed for a samdent time to aUow a 
free action of the sensitive solution on ths surfitce. The 
temperature and composition of the collodion sflfeet this 
very considerably ; but, as a general rule, the plate must be 
submitted to the sensitive aSvtion for from two to four 
minutes. 

Q. Should the ]date be allowed to remain quietly in the 
bath? 

A No ; it should be lifted out of the liquid two or three 
times. 

Q. Why? 

A. By so doing the action is hastened, and a more even 
coating obtained. 

Q. When the }date is vandered sufficiently sendtire, what 
is to be done ? 

A, The plate must be removed carefully from the solution, 
and as mnch as possible of the liquor be allowed to drain off. 

Q, May it be allowed to dry? 

^. No ; the condition to be obtained is that of dampness 
without superfluous moisture. 

Q. Thus prepared, is it exceedingly sensitive to the action 
of light? 

A. It is, and every precaution is necessaiy to prevent any 
ray of daylight lEkUing upon it. The sensitive solution must 
consequently be appUed in a room chemically dark ; this 
renders it difficult to take good collodion views in the open 
air — fhe use of a dark room being indispensable. 

EXPOSURE IN THK CAM KB A. 

Q. How long must the plate be exposed io the camera ? 

A, The exposure of the plate in the camera must be 
determined by incidental oircumstanecs. Much most d^iend 
on the iotonsitr of the Hf^ht; much on the nature of the 
subject to be taken. Praotioe can alone furnish a satisfactory 
reply to this difficult question ; experience in this respect 
is the only safe teaohw. 

Q, How may we judge whether the plate has beim expoeed 
for too long or too shc^ a time in the camera? 

A, This is obvious on inspection. For instance— if on 
applying the devdoping mixture the shadows of the picture 
are brought out as rajndly as other parts, it is omr the 
plate has been too long in the camera; if, on the con- 
trary, the picture is veiydow in dereloiMBff, and the shadows 
are scarcely brought out at all, it is eviaent the plate has 
not been long enough in the camera. 

Q. What are the appearances in developing which indi- 
cate a ffood picture ? 

A. rint, the appearanoe of aH the brightest lights, and 
graduaUy the various shades, until at length the deepest 
shadows are brought out with all the strength and force of 
a sepia drawing. 

{To he conHnmed.) 
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PAGES FROM THE KOTE-SOOK OF A TRAVELLING 
PHOTOQBAPUER. 

Besides the objects mentioned in my last communi- 
cation, there are at Bruges very numerous and beautiful, 
as weU as curious specimens of architecture, which are well 
suited for pictures of a good size ; while, if permission can 
b» obtained to photograph them, there are various objects of 
int^^st in the churches and cathedral, which are adrairaldy 
suited for stereoscopic pictures. In the cathedral, for 
instance, there are, among other tilings, a series of orna- 
mental brasses, which are built into the wall, and are 
interesting specimens of Elemish art in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The church of St. Jaeqnea likewise 
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contains some monumental brasses. In the chnrch of Notre 
Dame there is an elaborately caired wood pulpit, which is 
very well placed for the photograj^er : ana in one of the 
chapels there is a statue of the Vurgin and child, which is 
lattributed to Michel Angelo, respecting which the tradition 
runneth in Bruges, that it was being taken to England 
when the yessel containing It was wrecked on the coj^ of 
Flanders; and it is likewise said that Horace Walpole 
oflfered 30,000 florins for it. In common with a good many 
other valuable objects, during the continentel war, it 
made a journey to Paris. In another of the chapels there 
are the tombs of Charles the Bold and his daughter Mary, 
the wife of the Emperor Maximilian. They are of great 
beauty ; and on the top of them, on a slab of marble, are 
effigies in richly gilt copper of those who repose within. 
There will be some difficulty in getting pictures of these, as 
nlanks are placed along the railing to prevent anybody from 
looking into the chapel, a charge of half a franc is made 
for showing the contents ; and I doubt whether the distance 
between the monuments and the wall of the chapel would 
be sufficient to allow the camera to be planted. 

Views in the country of Belgium, whether of objects or 
landscapes, that are worth taking are so few and far between 
that it is seldom worth while to visit any other than the 
principal towns, which are connected by railway with each 
other ; therefore, when I had exhausted Bruges, I packed 
up my apparatus and placed myself in the train and pro- 
ceeded to Ghent. This city is far from being either as 
populous or as rich as at the period when Quentm Dnrward 
served Louis XI. of France, yet it is still a place dT consider- 
able trade, and manufactures a large quantity of cotton and 
other goods. The number of workmen employed in these 
manu&ctures is very considerable ; and a custom is still in 
existence ol ringing a bell three times a day, morning, noon, 
and evening, to summon the men to their work and meals. 
This was established about the year 1400, and people were 
cautioned to remain in-doors while it tolled, as well as to 
keep their children there, to prevent them from being 
trodden to death by the immense stream of workmen; 
vessels in the canals were brought to a stop at the draw- 
bridges, which could not be raised so long as the sound of the 
bell could be heard. This city alone contains objects which 
would occupy the most industrious photographer many days 
to reproduce. I remained here three weets, and, though 
fer from being idle, I did not get all the pictures I want^. 
The first which I took were of the four sides of the Vrydags 
Market, a huge square, surrounded by ancient houses. It 
takes its name from the market being held in it every Friday. 
A good deal of historical interest attaches to this square ; 
here the Counts of Flanders were installed with a pomp, 
which, if we may believe the Flemish chronicles, far exceed^ 
anythhig of the kind seen at present ; here the various guilds 
met to discuss their real or fancied grievances, and occasion- 
ally to settle a dtisput« between two guilds by force of arms ; as 
at the time when Jaques Van Artevelde Tthe brewer, as ho was 
called, from his having enrolled himself in that corporation, 
though himself a nobleman) took his stand here at the head 
of his faction, and fought a bloody battle with the fullers 
and those who supported them, so that the blood ran down 
the kennels like water after a heavy storm, and near fifteen 
hundred dead bodies were left lying on the ground. Worse 
scenes than these, however, were enacted here under the 
orders of the brutal Duke of Alva (whom it would require 
the peculiar talent of a good many Carlyles to whitewash 
and convert into a hero, though considering what Mr. Car- 
lyle has recently done for the half-mad and wholly brutal 
Frederick, it is not impossible that it might be accomplished), 
who, during the rehgious persecutions he carried on in the 
Netherlands, caused fires to be lighted here, and many 
thousands of Protestants to be cast into them ; so that the 
people who inhabited the houses were, at times, almost 
dealeued by their agonising screams. 

In a street, the name of which I forget, but it is quite 
close to this market, I took a picture of an enormous cannon. 



which is said to have been used by the men of Ghent, at the 
sieee of Oudenarde, in 1.S82 ; it is made of wrought iron 
and hooped, and is about 18 feet long and 10^ in circum- 
ference. 

Early one morning, I went tothe March^ aux Poissons, 
and on my way home I passed along the Place St. Pharaide, 
for the purpose of seeing if I could get a photoffraph of 
what 18 reckoned, I believe, the oldest building in Belgium, 
and which was once the residence of Edwaid HI. and his 
fomily, and where his wife was delivered of a son. afterwards 
known as John of Ghent. I found very little oi it left, but 
the next morning I got an interesting picture of the turreted 
gateway, interesting not on account of its architectural 
beauty, but from the historical reminiscences associated with 

it. VlATOIL 

wnrriR PEy£i:x)?ER8. — photographic quackery. 
To the Editor of " The Photographic News." 

Sir, — ^Most photographers know that in cold winter 
weather, developing solutions should be warmed, and that 
the use of warm wat^ for washing ofiT is also advantageous. 
For out-door work, a test-tube and spirit lamp shoiSd be 
taken with the photographic apparatus, and the developer, 
being placed in the former, can in a few seconds be 
sufficiently heated with the latter. This, of course, applies 
to the workinff by wet collodion in the field ; but when dry 
plates are used in winter^ they should also bedevebped with 
warm solutions. Mr. Hardwich recommends the employ- 
ment of the protosulphate of iron devebper in cold weather, 
in preference to the usual pyrogallic solution, adding to it a 
small quantity of acetate of S(^, which has the effect of 
intensifying the negative. So popular is Mr. Hardwich's 
formula, that with uie nuyority of photographers, it seems 
to have almost superseded the old pyrogaOic developer. It 
has been most extensively used as a summer as well as a 
wintM* solution, and having employed it successfully myself 
during the past summer and autqmn, I can testify as to its 
^ciency. But, sir, thi^ is an age of progress, and last 
week my attention was drawn to an advertisement in one of 
your contemporaries, headed with the words. "Important 
Discovery." The announcement proceeded thus: "Every 

photographer should possess Mr. 's winter developers 

for negatives and positives. Warranted to give results 
equal to the best production« of the summor season. The 
recipes, with directions for use, forwarded on the receipt of 
eighteen stamps. Address, &c. &c." 

Kow, although I generiJlv distrust advertisements of this 
sort, I felt a little curious to know what this " Important 
Discovery " was, the more so as I am preparing to start on 
a winter's tour with my camera, and have not yet found any 
of the dry processes to yield results equal to those of wet 
collodion. I therefore forwarded the eighteen stamps, and 
in reply received the following: — 

" NBOBTVB DEVSLBP. 

lUin or dist water . . . . . . . . 8 ounces. 

Carbonate Soder . . . . . • • • 2 grains. 

Glacel acetic acid . . . « . . • • li drachm. 

Pylo^allc acid . . . . . . . . 9 grains. 

Formic acid . . . . . . . . 2 drops. 

The plate to be rediped in the nitret silver bath befor developed. 
The developen sollutn to be used warm. 

posrrm? dkvelepr. 

Rain or dst watr . . . . . • . . 4 ounces. 

Carbonte of soder . . . . . . . . 3 grains. 

Nitrict acid . . . . . • . . 8 drops. 

Glacel acetic acid ... . . . • . . 3 drachm. 

Formic acid . . . . . . . • 6 drops. 

Mix the above, then add protosulphate of iron, 1| drachm, nitret 
of pottaas In erjpttals, f drachm, to be used warm." 

For some minutes I was at a loss to perceive in what the 
" Important Discovery " consisted, the formulse containing 
nothing that has not been known for years, being in fact 
the common solutions, with the addition of carbonate of 
soda and formic acid, both of very questionable utility. 
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On reperusal, however, it struck me that the diaoovOTy 
might oe in the niiret or soder^ or possibly in the glacel^ 
pyhgalic, and nitrict acids. Not feeling quite sure on this 
point, I determined on sending the formuJse to you, for the 
benefit (in more senses than one) of your readers. 

An AMATEun. 

NOTTINOHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Dear Sir, — Perhaps your readers would be interested by 
a short description of the First Annual Meeting and Exhi- 
bition of the Nottingham Photographic Society, which was 
held in the Exchange Hall, a nne spacious place, 40 feet 
wide and 85 feet long ; and in two acyoining rooms of about 
40 feet square, which were devoted mostly to cameras of 
various makers. Those attracting the most attention were, a 
lens of short focus, nine inches in diameter (which, I 
believe, was made in France^ also a solar camera, for life- 
size portraits, which I think is a slight improvement on the 
orifl^al American patented instrument. 

The exhibition of apparatus was not large. 

The collection of landscapes, architecture, and statuary 
was very large, including stereosoonic slides Tthere were 
more than 2,000 in num^, collected from the oest photo- 
graphers and amateurs, in this as wdl as nearly every 
quarter of the globe). There were about 80 views sent in fw 
competition, of which three took the prizes ofifered by the 
Society. The first prize was awarded to the Rev. J. J. 
Dredge, for a 10 x 12 -inch view of an archway (Soutiiwell 
Cathedral), taken, in 1856, 1^ calotype process. The second 
prize was awarded to Mr. Hurley, for a limdscape — an old 
castle, water, and bridge — ^which was by fEur the best of its class. 
The stereoscopic subiects were unusually good, and possess 
merits of a very high order. The one that took the prize 
was a kndscape, oonsiBting of a labourer's cottage, at Wil- 
ford, with thatched roof, having a whitewashed gable as tide 

Erominent feature, bv Mr. Woodward, chemist, of Notting- 
am. H. Walter, Esq., Papplewick-hall, and C. Pagd^ 
Esq., M.P., were amoncst the largest contributors, and 
deserve much praise for their weU-chosen and valuable col- 
lection. Amongst other contributions were some fine 
specimens by Mr. S. Bourne ; E. Stegeman, Government 
Department of Art and Science; Mr. Booker, Derby; 
Joseph Sidebotham, Manchester, who presented some good 

rimens to the Society ; S. Redgate, oil-colour positives ; 
a large collection in possession of the Nottingham Pho- 
tographic Society. I must not forget to notice the few 
permanent views and copies, print^ in carbon, by Mr. 
Shepperley , druggist, Nottingham, which deserve much praise. 
Mr. Thompson, optician, exhibited a small and viuuable 
aasortment of goods belonging to his profession . The attend- 
ance was about 500, of the first families in the town and 
country, who all appeared highly gratified with the good 
taste in the arrangement of the various classes and styles of 
the photographs. 

A few wiort speeches would have been very appropriate ; 
but, as there were none, I can only add that tne tea and 
coffee WOTe ready at nine, and the assembly gradually diaap- 
peared about ten o'clock. The rooms rcmamed open until 
the 15th, at 6d. admission, for the public. — Believe me, 
yours truly, A. G. Grant. 

Linby-halL, Jan. 6, 1859. 



THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

Dear Sir, — To the questions you have sent me on the 
oollodio-albumen process, I send the following reply : — 

1st. Whether all the operations should be performed in a 
dark room, or the first part of the process carried on in the 
light ? For some time I was accustomed to work in a light 
room, as far as albumenisinff the plate, but by some careful 
experiments of myself and oSienrs, it was found that prepara- 
tion in the liriit produced a slight mist over the surface of 
the plate, and if a very strong light were used, this fogging 



would become very dense ; consequently, I now go throagh 
all the manipulations in a darkened room. After the albu- 
men has bc^ poured on the plate, it is rendered quite 
insensible to light. 

2nd. How ^ng the plates will keep sensitive? I have 
kept some plates sensitive five months wiUiout any change, 
but the usual time I should advise them to be kept is, a 
month in winter and a fortnight in summer : after this they 
cannot be depended on ; some may be good, and others turn 
yellow durinff development. The question, why some plates 
will keep undeteriorated so much longer than others, baa yet 
to be solved. 

3rd. What is the cause of pin-holes in the skies, &c.? I 
have not met with this fault for some time; when I did 
meet with it, I considered it to arise from small undissolved 
crystals of iodide of potassium in the albumen ; I since tiiat 
time have always used a small quantity of free iodine in the 
albumen, as nven in my former letter, and this, I suppose, 
has prevented its recurrence. 

4Ui. As to the blistering of the plates ; this may be en- 
tirely prevented by the following precautions: — Have the 
plates quite dry before pouring on the collodion ; let it set 
very well before immersion in the bath, and dry the i^tes 
before the fire after pouring on the albumen. The plates 
may all be prepared, and allowed to dry partially in ihe 
operating room, and then placed on ledges on a laree board, 
and expwed before a hot fire till quite <uy and hturd. 

Trusting the above answers may be sufficient for your 
correspondents^ guidance, I am, sir, yours truly. 



January lOth, 1859. 



Joseph Sidebotham. 



Manchester Photographic Socistt. 

A MBBTIKO of this Society was held at the Literary and 
Philosophical Societies Booms, on Wednesday, the 5th of 
January instant. Mr. Sidebotham presided. A new member 
was elected. 

Mr. OxLBT exhibited a gasometer to contain oxygen for the 
lantern. 

The President called the attention of the meeting to a 
number of carbon prints by Mr. Pounoey's method, taken by 
Mr. Mudd, and wMch were handed round to the members for 
inspection. The President said, he considered the specimens 
shown quite equal to any Mr. Pounoey had produced; he 
thought Mr. Poimcey's specimens very poor, and if Mr. 
Pounoey could not produce better prints, the process was very 
unsatisnctory. 

Mr. Wardlet said, he thought the more delicate details of 
the sun prints could not be obtained by Mr. Pounoey's pbn, 
and he considered it very far short of what was required. 

Mr. Mablet said he had tried Mr. Pounoey's plan for some 
time past, but had now resolved to relinquish it ; several other 
members concurred. 

A long conversation took place as to toning with mI tPor and 
alkaline baths; also as to Mr. Maxwell Lyte*s plan of sulphate 
of soda. 

The PRSsiDEirr called the attention to the subject of 
developing by daylight after dissolving the iodide of sUver, and 
remarked that it was a curious hct that it was only a odlodio- 
albumen plate which could be developed after fixuig, and that 
several members who had tried, had been unable to devdc^ 
plain collodion ; also that after fixing wiUi cyanide, it aemned 
imposnble to develop. 

Mr. YouKO stated that he had been able to develop after 
fixing with cyanide, but thought it required much longer time. 
He exhibited a picture so produced. A long discuasion fol- 
lowed as to the theory, and the President said, he had 
examined the film of an exposed plate after the fixing under 
a powerfid microscope, but could not see any trace of the 
picture. 

The President remarked that Mr. Wild, a member, who 
was al^nt that night, had been trying a new process, called 
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the ** treacle posset process/' and had obtained some yeiy good 
resnlts. The plan was to obtain serum of milk by breaking the 
milk with tr^le and acetic acid. The idea luul ocoun^d to 
him from a suspicion that Mr. Norris's plates were prepared 
with serum of milk. The President remarked that it had 
occurred to him, the oonncU might get up a stereoscopic maga- 
zine Arom photographs taken by the society for distribution 
among the members, and the idea seemed to be approved of by 
the meeting. 

A further discussion on the subject of printing took plaoe. 

Mr. Mablby said, he, the other day, looked at some prints 
taken by him some time since by gelatine and chloride of silver, 
and developed, and they seemed as good as ever. 

After discussing the method of washing prints, it was con- 
sidered that a short washing of an hour or two was better than 
a long one. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the President, and the pro- 
ceedings closed. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN WASHINO POSITIVES. 

SiK, — ^The accompanying sketch is that of an instrument 
that I use to facilitate the wa^ng of prints. Ihaveused it some 
time, and find it a most convenient thing ; a print, I believe, 
may be effectually freed from the destructive effects of hypo, 
in about a sixth of the time usually occupied for this pur- 
pose, without any fear of the most ddicate half-tints l^ng 
mjured, as is frequently the case, by long immersion in 
water, and no doubt many, to their annoyance hare found 
(as I have), from the same cause the tone of the picture quite 
altered after five or six hours' soaking in running water. 
Some have recommended dabbing with a sponge or with 
cotton wool ; a process that invariably works up the pile of 
the paper, and the unequal pressure of such a mode cannot 
be depended on. 




1. Woodtn roller, covered with flanne*. 

1 StroDfT iiOQ wtre bent to come orer the ends of rol!er, ivith eye* 

ponclMd to admit of being fcrewed into the ends. 
8. Wooden hftodle. 

I first screw on, by means of a piece of gutta percha pipc« 
a fish-tail gas burner, the end of the pipe is fixed into the 
nose of my water tap over the sink ; the water, turned on 
with good force, is the supply for the operation, imder which 
I turn a large so uare dish upside down and let the water fall 
upon it, I then place my prints — one or more, according to the 
size — the back part up, and roll the instrument over &em as 
the water continues to play ; during this operation they get a 
fresh changeof water every time theroller passes backwardsand 
forwards, care must betaken that the water flowsquite over the 
print every time ; a smart pressure with both hands squeezes 
the g:reat bulk of the water out every time, and I reckon 



the print to have had ten or more changes of water every 
minute during the operation, which could not be effected by 
any other process. I then place my prints in a square photo- 
graphic dish, and let the water run tluouffh them for about an 
hour, and consider them to be aseffectuaUy washed as if they 
had been left in running water for six or eight hours, without 
suffering any damage whatever. When many prints are put 
together, there has been difficulty in getting the water to flow 
between them and in keeping them separated ; the follow- 
ing is a simple and effectual method : — I have a jeweller's 
blow-pipe ; over the big end I fit a piece of india rubber 
tubing and stretch this over the nose of the water tap, 
having it long enough for the bend of the pipe to lie in the 
bottom of the dish, and then place the dush so that the 
water rushes up the straight side of it: thus a circular 
motion is kept up bv the under current, and, however many 
prints may be in the dish, they are continually separated, 
the angles of the paper are forced against the side, which 
causes a complete separation, and they each get the same 
change of water as tliey flow round. 
32, Sloane Street. Thomas Warwick. 



REMOVAL OF SILVER STAINS. 

Sir, — I have found the following to be by far the most 
effectual mode of cleansing the fingers and nails from the 
stains of nitrate of silver : —First, rub with a moderately 
strong solution of iodine in alcohol, either with a piece of 
sponge or a brush ; then rinse in water, and afterwards dip 
in or rub with a weak solution of ammonia. 

For linen use the iodine solution, and then dip in weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium. If, as is sometimes the 
case, where the stain is partly caused by pyrogaUic acid, a 
yellow stain should remam on the linen, it can be removed 
bv leaving the part to soak for a few hours in a solution of 
binoxiUate of potash (salt of sorrel). H. £. N. 



TO PREVENT THE DISCOLORATION OF THE POSITIVE 
SILVER BATH. 

Sir, — As photographers frequently complain that the 
nitrate of silver bath used in printing albumenised positive 
pictures becomes highly discoloured, allow me to suggest 
a simple and certain remedy. In the preparation of a new 
silver bath for the above purpose, Deiore dissolving the 
silver add pure alcohol in the proportion of 2 ounces to 
10 ounces distilled water, the silver being in proportion to 
12 ounces liquid. I have had a bath in use for eighteen 
nK)nths past, nearly as clear as when first made. An old bath 
sufficientlv strong with silver, but red like port wine, may 
be cleared by usin^ kaolin, and afterwards adding 1 or 2 
ounces of alcohol with silver dissolved in it ; this will keep 
the bath clear for a long period. Norma. 



SELF-ACTING LEVELLING STAND. 

Sir, — ^When makinff a self-acting levelling stand, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Sedgfidd in your last number, in addition to 
the bob under the point of suspension, let there be two small 
weights at the extremities of the frame, and when gently set 
in motion the balancing power of these weights will cause it 
to continue for some time, thus keeping the develoiong solu- 
tion in agitation, preventing deposits, &c. I have used 
one of this description for some time, and found it very con- 
venient. R. W. 

beaufoy's acetic acid. 
Sir, — In the formulse for Mr. McCraw's process, given at 
p. 50 of the ** Photographic News," two of the mixtures 
are to contain Beau/oy^s acetic acid, but strength is not 
mentioned. I learn that there Bxe^ve different strengths of 
that add ; perhaps Mr. McCraw mil be kind enough to in- 
dicate the particular sort he used. H. Sandman, 
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NOir-fiKYBR8KD OLA8S POSHTYKS, FOR COLOURIHG. 

This dfect may be produced l^ cAteftiUy drying the pic- 
ture, after being fixea and washed, and pouring on to it 
Archer's tranrferring yamish (a solution c^ ^tta perdia in 
benzole) in the same iRray as you would collodion, cmly allow- 
ing the plate to remain horizontal for a few seconds, to allow 
the yamirii to thicken, befcnre pouring it back into the 
bottle. Diy by applying heat. When tiie ramish is odd, 
gently lower the picture into cold water, when tiie film will 
separate from the glass ; transfer the film to another glass, 
so as to let the gntto percha side touch the glass, attach with 
varnish, then colour with ordinary photo^phic colour, as 
of course the cobur side will now be the right side. 

A. G. G. 

I>EAD BLACK FOR BRASS-WORK. 

Can any of our correspondents fevour us with a recipe fbr 
a dead black for brass- work, similar to that seen on the stage 
disc of diaphragms, &c., of the best microscopes? — Ed. 



8YKOP8I8 OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. — WAXED PAPER. 

Wax the paper. 

Iron. 

Pkoe in dish of iodising solution 5 to 4 hours. 

Dry. 

Float in a dish of sensitising solution till of a straw colour. 

Wash in two changes of <Sstiiled water. 

Blot off. 

Expose. 

Immerse in a dish of developing solution. 

Wash. 

Immerse in a dish fixing solution. 

Wash weU. 

Pry. 

Hold before a fire or iron. 



Iodising solution : — 
Iodide of potaBnam 

Iodine 

Water 



15 grains. 
1 ounce. 



• • So grains. 

-• ••• ... f „ 

1 ounce. 

Sensitising solution :— 

Nitrate of silver 

Glacial acetic acid 

Water 

Developing solution : — 

Gallic acid S drachms. 

Alcohol , ,,, 1 ounce. 

Glacial acetic acid 4 minims. 

12 minims of the above to 1 ounce of water, and a little 
nitrate solution, 45 drachms for XOO square inches. 
Fixing solution :— saturated solution of hypo. 

H. S. I. 



WHAT TO AVOID IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do not allow ammonia ever to enter into the nitrate bath. 

Do not fix paper podtivaa betoe washing off the silver. 

Do not expose a nitrate bath to the light when in good 
order. 

Do not use cheap nitrate of silver for the nitrate bath. 

Do not put away albumenised paper in a damp place. 

Do not mt the plate too soon fh>m the bath. 

Do not Wash psitivos with hot water until th^ have 
been well washed m cold. 

Do not attempt to wash the hypo, in a hurry from a glass 
picture. 

ANSWERS TO MINOR QUEBIES. 

BicHROMATB OF AxMfiKik.^J. M. This salt may be pre- 
pared by taking a strong solution of ohromio acid and divid- 
ing it into two parts, one of whioh b to be saturated with 
ammonia. Mix the two solutions together, and evaporate. As 
the chromic acid will most likely contain a large quantity of 



sulphuric aoid (iVom iis mode of preparation), the biohrcunate 
of ammonia wUl require to be re-crystallised several times. 
When pure, it forms beautiful red cnrstals, somewhat similar to 
the potassa salt. The formula is NH4 O. 2 Cr. O,* 

CoBRBcniro a Foggy 5ath.— ^ Suffolk Mam. T. L. 5. 
By^o. The following plan has recently been recommended for 
curing this fault when other methods have failed. Add solution 
of carbonate of soda> drop by drop, till a slight predpitate is 
formed whioh will not dissolve on agitation. Filter it, add a 
few filings of metallic cadmium, about one grain to each ounce 
of bath, and boil for about five minutes. Allow it to become 
cold, and then filter. A little metallic silver will be precipitated, 
owing to the redudng power of the cadmium, but not si^cient 
to diminish the strength of the bath to any sensible extent. 
Before using, a few ixS^ of acetic acid must be added. 



TO COERESPONDENTS. 

C0* Some complaints having been made by oar subscribers as to the non- 
receipt of the "Photographic News," the publishers b^ respeciAilly to 
notify that every care is taken on their part to insure punctual and correct 
dispatcti. All complaints shoold, therefore, be made to die Post Office 
authorities. 

A PHOTooaAPHEB AKD A GEirn.EMAv.~We fully coDcnr in vonr oplnSons 
and shall, as far as we are able, always act in aooordance with them ; bat 
we cannot give insertion to your letter. 

J. W., CHfiBBOusG.--Tour letter has been received with thanks. We shall 
be glad to see you. 

J. D. J. — The two bodies yon same could be preparad on a onall scale, bat 
the requisite materials would cost more, and be no more easy to get than 
the ready prepared salts. A print can be token from a negative in the 
pressure frame on a plate prepared by any dry coUodion procesA. Expose 
for a few seeonds to daylight, and develop as usual. 

ADOLi>nc& — Would the process you describe possess any advantage over the 
ordinary negative process of prtnting? 

J. WaltsiL— Yoor suggestion is very good, but yoa will obMrve that it was 
uatidpated by a correspondent in our last number.' 

Plaxo-Convex.— Send a private address and we wUl communicate with you. 

C. R.— 1. Use 1 ounce hypo, 4 ounces water, instead of cyanide of potassium, 
for the fixing bath ; and if that does not remedy the bluelsh green oolonr of 
your positives, change the collodion. 3. By the formula; given in our back 
numbers, under the head of Alabastrine Photographs. 3. Use a spirit 
varnish, applied warm. 

A. Q. 0.— liiere was chlorine present, which precipitated the nltrata of silver 
The nitrate or magnesia process has now been superseded by others, in 
which the surface of the collodion plate is used drr, and thos not liable to 
contract dust 

J. II. B. — We prefer a distance of 8] inches from centre to centre of the lenses 
in the twin lens stereoscopic camera ; as, when bisected and tran^>osed, the 
pictures win be a c<mvenient distance apart 

H. B. Y.— Neutralise it with a few drops of carbonate of soda ; filter, and then 
make faintly add with acetic add. 

A PooB Lad.— Expose It to the son, or boU with cadmium, Ac, as recom- 
mended in the present number. 

H. MiTCBBLL.— 1. The two positions should be paralleL 3. The waxed paper 
process will give quite sumdent minuteness for onUnary landscape {Mioto- 
graphy. 8. Stop it down to a 4 inch aperture. 4. Yes ; but allow for the 
thickness of the glass when focussing. 6 and 6 we cannot answer. 

P. S.— Received. 

H. S. L — ^I'hanks for the raidosore. We are sorry we cannot help you with 
your proposed application of the microscope. We have had too limited an 
expenenoe in such matters to be able to recommend. 

T. T. Shbabo.— If your former letter was recdved, it was answered. We do 
not however, rememtier the subject If you will r^eat the questions they 
shall be attended to. 

A. C. S.— The fault is in the collodion. Is yoor bath faintly add? If not, 
make it so with acetic add. A reversing nUrror would do as you wish. 

H. T. T.— Ether 6, alcohol 3, is the proportion we prefer; but it is really of 
very little consequence what the quantity of alcohol be up to |ths of the 
whole quantity. The amount of cotton also may vary very conslderaUy 
without much influoioe on the result Experiment for yourself, and use the 
proportion which best suits your mode of manipulation. 

Qblattkx PAPBB.~Numerous inquiries having been made respecting thid 
artide, we think it would be advantageoos to all parties if some agent for 
Its supply were to advertise it in our columns. 

T. C— Received. 

H C. Y.— You will find nothing so good as linen Uinds. 

Clauds.— Either of the throe foUowing sizes of lenses will do fbr taking 
landscape stereograms:— I In. diameter and 3| in. focus; 1 in. diameter and 
4i in. focus ; or 1| in. diameter and 6 in. fbcus. The smallest lens takes 
the quickest pidure, but has a less fidd than the otherl 

Communications declined with thanks:— J. A. X.— Stereogram.— K. Z. Q.— 
Papa.— T. T. N.-H. O.— CHd Hypo.— A Dabbler. 

The infbrmation required by the following correapoodents is dUier ipefa as wt 
are unabla to give, or it has aK>eared in recent numbers of the ** Phot*>- 
GRAPHIC News :"— Tyro.— J. B. L— An Old Photographer (seeabow).— 1-lx 
(see our Notes and QueriesX— C A.— 8. M. B.— E. P. -Nero. 

Ebbatum.— Page 212,line «, /»r T H. Paniell rmd J. H. ParaelL 

\& Ttpe:— C. A. (AlMria).— J. D.— R. O. F. &— A. PracUcal and Hard- 
working Amateur.— H. 8. 1.— O. C. — H. Bonus.— J.B. Robinson. — ^T. Barrett 

On account of the Immense number of important letters we receive, wa cannot 
promise immediate answers to queries of no general interest 

*,* An editorial commnntcatlons should be addressed to Mr. Cbookbs, ear^ 
oflCessts. OaMell,Petter, and OalpiB, La Belle SanvageYanL PrivaftBtsttara 
for the Editor, If addressed to (ho oHoe, ahonld be marted '^prirate.'* 
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ON THE CAl^fERA OBSCURA. 

BY PR0FES80U PETZVAL, OP VIENNA.* 

Ox the 23rd of July, 1857, Profeesor Petzval wesented his 
new object-glasB to the Academy of Vienna, and at the same 
time made a communication on the general properties of the 
camera obscura, which, from its elementary nature, is well 
adapted to supply photographers with much accxirate and 
valuable information. A somewhat complete abstract of this 
communication, therefore, cannot fail to interest a large 
number of readers. 

A camera obscura may be defined as an instrument for 
obtaining, at a finite distance, an image of any number of 
objects ; and, in accordance with this definition, numerous 
properties at once suggest themselves as desirable. 

We may reasonably demand that the image shall be well 
defined or sharp ; that it shall also be well illuminated, so 
as to exhibit proper light and shade ; further, that it shall 
be true to nature, and also that it shall lie in a plane. If 
possible, too, the camera should simultaneously furnish 
images of both near and distant objects, — should possess a 
large field of view, and give at pleasure either large or small 
pictures. Lastly, the instrument must have a convenient 
form, and cost as little as possible. 

Most of these desiderata exist in an arrangement wherein 
the optician's art is unnecessary. If a screen be placed 
behind a small hole in the shutter of a carefully darkened 
room, an inverted image of external objects is at once ob- 
tained, which possesses, in great perfection, many of the 
desired properties. We have here absolute faithfulness in 
nature, pictures at once of near and of distant objects, a 
field of vision as near to 180** as we please, and either a 
plane or a curved image. The expense of such an apparatus 
18 small enough, and its convenience indisputable ; in short, 
the picture obtained fails only in sharpness and illumination, 
but it must be admitted that these defects are so serious as 
to reader the arrangement next to worthless for most pur- 
poses. Noverthele», for many reasons, the arrangement in 
question deserves closer examination ; it furnishes an ex- 
cellent example of what nature presents, and of what art 
must supply ; we learn from it also how often natural en- 
dowments are sacrificed, when by artificial means, we seek 
to enhance the nobler properties of sharpness and illumina- 
tion ; and lasUy, we ma^ here study the nature and infiuence 
of the imperfections mseparable ' from this, the natural 
camera. 

Let us oflsmne that the external object is so distant, that 
every point of the same sends to the hole in the shutter a 
cone of rays so acute 4is not to differ essentially from a 
cylindtf. If Ught were propagated in straight lines, it ia 
manifiest that &e rays of every such cylind^ would reach 
the screen in full posseauon of their own peculiar colour and 
intensity of Ught, and they would impart both these qualities 
to a small portion of that screen, nearly circular in form, 
and of the same size as tbe hok. The several coloured spots 
thus fbrmed would group themselves so as to constitute an 
invertod picture of the object, and the sharpneis of this 
ntctore would be capable of being augmented indefinitely 
Dy diminkfaing the sane of the hole. 

light, however, instead of beinff propagated in straight 
lines, is turned adde or dififracted on pasting through an 
aperture, and thus gives rise to far different phenc^nena, 

* Condenwd from tho PhUoaophical Magazine. For the. fhll report, see 
SUzmtgtbnichte dtr Mathem. Natm^ CttUH dtr Kaiteriichen Acadmk der 
Wi$$tMch(^en, Vol xxvi, p. 99, 



The external object being a luminous point — a star, for in- 
stance — ^itfi image is not only always greater than the hole ; 
but on diminishing the size of the latter, wo find that, as 
soon as a certain limit has been reached, the image, instead 
of diminishing accordingly, actually becomes larger and less 
luminpus. On closer examination, this image is foimd to 
consist of a round luminous spot, surrounded by concentric 
rings, alternately light and dark. The centi^ spot is always 
found to possess the greatest intensity of light, the surround- 
ing light rings being in general so faint as only to be per- 
ceptible by artificial means. 

We may suppose the defect in sharpness to be measured by the 
diameter of the above circular spot, conceived to extend up to 
the commencement of the first dark ring. We learn by cal- 
culation that, on the whole, it would be useless to diminish the 
diameter of the aperture beyond ^th of an inch, and that, 
under the most advantageous circumstances, the image of a 
luminous point is a circular spot ^th of an inch in diameter. 
The picture we should obtain imder these circumstances 
would clearly bear no magnifying whatever, but, on the 
contrary, would require to be inspected at a distance of 12 
feet, at least. To obtain a more correct estimate, however, 
of the sharpness and illumination of the picture in the 
natural camera, let us compare it with that of a camera 
with a tolerablv good object-glass of 3 inches aperture, and 
11 inches focal length. In the middle of the field, the 
picture furnished by such a camera will bear magnifying 
at least ten times ; and, consequently, in point of sharp- 
ness, is 180 times superior to the picture in the natural 
camera. With respect to illumination, it will be observed 
that the two cameras have the same focal length, 11 inches, 
and consequently furnish equal-sized images of all external 
objects ; their apertures, however, have tho ratio 1 : 180 ; 
that of tho first being 5\jth of an inch, whilst that of the 
second is 3 inches. 

Now, the focal length being constant, the illumination of 
a picture increases in proportion to the square of the aper- 
ture, so that, with respect to this property, the camera with 
in 82,400 times superior to that without glass. It is neces- 
sary to observe, however, that a picture so well illuminated 
as the one here used as a term of comparison, could in prac- 
tice be scarcely obtained. 

Two things are worthy of notice in the foregoing. In the 
first place we see how, by artificial means, tluit is to say, 
by means of well arranged and properly curved lenses, it is 
possible to increase the qualities of sharpness and illumina- 
tion in an instrument, — the first in the ratio of 1 : 180, and 
the second, indeed, in the ratio of 1 : 32,400. In the second 
place, we have become acquainted with a kind of aberration 
which puts a limit to the extreme use of diaphragms before 
camera lenses. To illustrate this still more, let us suppose 
that, in order to improve the properties of the picture, we 
were to try the experiment of reducing, by an interposed 
diaphragm, the aperture of the lens from 3 inches to ^ an 
inch. It is evident from calculation that we should 
thereby cause the image of a luminous point to be- 
come a round spot neariy ti&tj*^ ^^ *° 1^^^ i^ diameter. 
Now, in fine engravings, &c. we often meet with lines whose 
breadth is even less tnan ^ J^th of an inch ; so that if our 
blinded lens were emptoyed to copy such engravings, these 
fine lines would appear still finer in the picture, in conse- 
quence of the overlapping of the aberration circles of the 
adjacent luminous pomts. This defect would also be in- 
creased by the aberrations due to other causes, such as the 
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curvature of the image, &c., bo that ultimately the fine 
black lines of the original would in the copy be either un- 
distinguishable, or at most mere pale shadows; at all events, 
the picture, if it bore examination with the naked eye, 
would not admit of magnifying. 

In order to advance step by step, let us now return to ihe 
natural camera, and seek to improve it by introducing into 
the hole in the shutter a smaU, simple, and, therefore, un- 
achromatic lens of crown glass, whicn, for the sake of com- 
parison, we will suppose to have a focal length of 11 inches. 
Let us examine what good properties are lost and gained by 
this certainly cheap alteration. 

As long as the aperture of the lens is small in comparison 
with its focal length, we may safely assume that, apart from 
diffraction, the equally refrangible rays in any incident 
cylinder are made to converge to a point, — ^in other words, 
that, on placing the screen properly, the image of a point in 
homogenous light is itself a point. This condition of placing 
the screen exactly in the focus of the lens at once constitute 
an inconvenience, inseparable from the new camera, which 
did not exist in the natural one. 

There are, however, graver complications to notice. Glass 
does not refiract all rays of the spectrum aUke ; each differ- 
ently coloured ray has a different focus, and the screen can- 
not, of course, accommodate all. 

By similar calculations to that used above, it will be 
found that the aperture which here corresponds to the 
sharpest image is aoout ^th of an inch, or a litue more than 
seven times Uie best apea*ture in the natural camera. Con- 
sequently the illumination of image is increased in the ratio 
of 1 : 50 nearly, thougn it still remains inferior to the ordi- 
nary camera in the ratio of 1 : 648. At the same time, 
however, the sharpness of the image has been considerably 
improved. In the natural camera, the image of a point had 
a mean diameter of 0*04 of an inch ; it is now diminished 
to 0'005. The sharpness of the image is now eight times 
greater than before, and in this respect is only inferior to 
the ordinary camera in the ratio of 1 : 22 J. 

These not very important improvements in sharpness and 
illumination have been dearly enough purchased ; for, al- 
thottgh the general faithfulness to nature has not been 
essentially impaired, the difficulty of obtaining sharp 
images has been increased, on account of the chemical 
and optical foci being now separated by about a quarter of 
an inch. It is true that the difficulty here alluded to 
miffht easily be overcome if the linear chromatic aberration, 
and with it the distance between the foci, were always 
the same ; for then it would suffice to place the plate destined 
to receive the picture a quarter of an inch in advance of the 
ground-glass plate. But this distance varies with the dis- 
tance of the ODJect from the lens, and this varying space 
between the chemical foci constituting, as it does, so senous 
a defect, inseparable from all cameras with unachromatic 
lenses, the bait possible achromatism is even more indis- 
pensable for this instrument than it is for the telescope 
itself. 

The above formula also informs us of another disadvantage 
of the new catnera as comp^^ with the natural one. In 
the latter, the fact of the oDjects being at different distances 
was of no importance ; in the former, however, the images 
of near objects are more distant from the lens than are those 
of more remote objects ; and since the plane of the screen 
cannot accommodate all, it follows that if some images are 
sharp, others cannot be so. This inconvenience comj^ls the 
photographer to have recourse to many expedients (such as 
grouping of the objects, &c.), of which some will oe con- 
sidered in the sequel. 

Again, the sharpest parts of the picture of a distant plane 
object no longer fall in a pUne, but on a spherical surface 
whose nulius is 16^ inches, and whose concavity is 
turned towards the lens. In consequence of this unavoidable 
circumstance, and the many difficmties attendant upon pho- 
tographing on curved surfkces, sharpness must be sacrificed 
the more the field of view is increaeed. 



Above all other things, however, the restoration of achro- 
matism is the most important ; for the chromatic aberration 
disappearing thereby, aperture and consequently illumina- 
tion may be increased, whilst at the same lime the abaration 
arising from diffraction will be propnortionally diminished. 
As is well known, this achromatism is obtained by a com- 
bination of crown and fiint-glass lenses ; and the method 
which has Icmg been eppby^ in telescopes not only leads 
to achromatism, but also diminishes a new defect known as 
spherical aberration. 

In Daguerre^s time these telescopic object-classes, trans- 
ferred to the camera, were in general use. In all probability, 
too, they were at first placed in the same manner, with the 
convex side towards the object ; but experiment must soon 
have shown that this disposition was not applicable. For, 
destined by their construction to give very sharp but very 
small images, spherical aberration is destroyed only near the 
axis of such lenses ; in consequence of which, when the field 
of view is larger, a great deterioration of sharpness is observed 
on jpassing from the centre towards the ed^es of the picture. 
This deterioration is increased, too, by the fact, that the 
image, instead of being plane as required by the camera, 
lies on a curved surfckce, which approaches in form to that of 
a paraboloid of rotation, whose radius of curvature at the 
vertex is equal to | of the focal length. 

In the absence of calculations founded on theory, by 
means of which the sharpness at the edges of the image 
might be increased, opticians have sought to improve the 
tel^^copic lens so as to adapt it to the camera, by diminishing 
its superfluous sharpness at the centre, or, rather, by 
rendenng the contrast between the centre and the edges 
less striking. To obtain a notion of how this may be accom- 
plished, let the object-lens of a good telescope be unscrewed, 
and turned so as to present its plane side to the object. By 
so doing, the good telescope will be converted into a very 
poor instrument; and in order to obtain even a tolerable 
image, extreme blinding of tiie lens must be resorted to. 
{To he conHnued,) 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY.* 

In the present collection, the show of landscape photographs 
is not large, but it is diversified ; and, as was to be exj^cted. 
Bedford, Fenton, and Morgan are among the foremost. 
Fenton we have always r^^arded as the leading English 
landscape and architectural photoffrapher ; now, howevo", 
Bedford seems likely to take the lead. In the productions of 
the former we see scarcely any progress, on the contrary, 
rather retrogression, while in the latter gentleman^s pictures, 
as we recentiy remarked, thare is great and decided improve- 
ment. In Fenton^s series there are some perhaps finer than he 
has ever executed before, but, at the same time, we regret to 
state that the majority of his landscapes are far below 
the average merit of his pieces. Among his best are 
" Tintem Abbey " (46) ; it is clearer in tone than the 
generality of his pictures, and as Bedford has happened 
to execute a view of almost the same place, comparison is 
forced upon us, and we are compelled to admit the superiority 
of Bedford*s treatment of the subject ^* Raglan Castle ** 
(54) -is a fine specimen of Fenton*s style, but it wants 
vigour. "The Central Valley, Cheddar CUflfe" (55), is, 
perhaps, one of his finest. In it there are nice light and shade, 
and clear foreground. The photograph " On the Wye, the 
Windcliffe " (62), has combmed in it many of the defects 
perceptible in the whole series. The for^:ronnd is so dark 
that it looks almost as if a curtain were drawn across 
the picture, while the background is beautifully distinct and 
clear ; the transition firom uie foregroand to the background 
is so abrupt as at once to strike and offend the eye. Many 
of Bedford^s views are similar in character to those already 
noticed in the collection of the Architectural AssodaticHi. In 

• ContlBMd from p. ns. 
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looking at them we are almost inclined to think that they 
are eren finer than those which we have preyionsly referred 
to. We feel that we cannot speak too highly of this artistes 
work ; everything he does, he does welL It is a difficult 
matter, out of the large number of subjects he has sent for 
exhibition, to take one picture and say that it is positively 
the best of the series ; the work is done in such an equal 
manner that it is impossible to select this or that as 
the finest. The new views which he has executed for her 
Magesty, we scarcelv like so well as the first series. We 
do not now refer to the photographic manipulation, but to the 
views thansehres ; for this, however, Mr. Bedfordis not respon- 
sible, inasmuch as the sdection is not his, but that of her 
Majesty. Next in order comes Morgan, who is the nearest 
competitor that Bedford has. Yet how distinctive are the 
characteristics of the treatment in each case I Both are suc- 
cessftd in the selection of artistic sites, in the beautiful deli< 
cacT of intricate detail. Still, each has an individuality so 
striking, that the most careless observer would at once detect 
the difference. Morgan^s views are numerous. In many 
points they are much like some that he has previously exhi- 
bited, but, geuerally speaking, they are more carefully exe- 
cuted. In his river scenery he is most successful, and every 
one of his pictures must be interesting to the artist. " On 
the Froom, Evening,^' is a beautiful study. The shadows of 
the trees, and the reflection of the foliage in the river, are 
really charming. 

There are several views here by T. Davies, chiefly wood- 
land scenery. Thev have many good points about them, but 
the artist's style of treatment, and really excellent mode of 
printing, are hardly adapted to his selections ; if he attempted 
architectural views he would be attended with great success. 
Roe]ing*s small views are, generally speaking, good, though 
they would lose nothing b^ having, in some instances, a little 
more half-tone. The artistic taste displayed in the *' Farm 
Yard " (5) is far below that which is shown in the ** Four 
Views in France " (91). The " Trees " and " Sweet Chest- 
nuts " are admirably given. As a specimen of ardiitectural 
photography, ^' Pitt Frees," Cambridge, is interesting. The 
views by Truefitt Brothers are very feeble in tone. To 
the Indian Views bjr W. Hamilton Crape, we are not inclined 
to award such a high meed of praise as has been bestowed 
upon them in some quarters. Ak views of celebrated places 
in India they have a great historic interest, but in executive 
skill they are fitr bebw others which we have seen. Crit- 
tenden's views have many good points about them, but, 
generally speaking, they are too intense in tone. We may 
just mention one, " The Baptistry, Canterbury Cathedral '' 
(97), which at once calls to mind Bedford's beautiful photo- 
graph of the same. The French views by the late Kobert 
Mowlett have the distinguishing beauties which marked his 
works. The present series of views of buildings are more like 
copies of elaborate ivory carvings than anythmg else. Dixon 
Piper has some good landscapes, although they are not 
superior to what we have seen oy him on other occasions. 
B. B. Turner we are glad to see continues to adhere to his 
" Talbotvpe," and gives us some very clever and interesting 
views, which make us regret that he is almost the only adhe- 
rent of this beautifid process. Mr. Melhuish does not appear 
to have done much for the present exhibition ; his landscapes, 
in many instances, are not e^ual to what we have seen by 
him before. To the geologist, Gutch's photographs must 
prove of the greatest interest. 

The show of architectural views is not so lar^e as might 
have been expected ; no doubt the knowledge of ^ fact that 
an exhibition formed exclusively of architectural views was 
about to be formed, would influence photographers, and 
cause them to abstiun from exhibiting here this class of views. 
The finest view in this way is one of Rome. It is on a very 
large scale, and is a grand and striking feature in the room 
in which it is placed. It is immediately over a panoramic 
view of Cairo, by Frith, and the contiguity of the two is by 
no means favourable to the patched, uneven tone of the 
Cairo yiew. Frith's views are of the same character as those. 



we have noticed before. Fenton's interiors are fine, with a 
great amount of soft, clear tone. There are several views by 
Cade, much the same as those in the other exhibition already 
noticed. In sculpture copying, Fenton still stands unrivalled 
in the ancient department, while, in copying modem works, 
Jeffrey seems to be the best ; witness the copies from 
Woolner's bust of Tennyson (167). Picture copying, apart 
firom the Raffaelle Cartoons, is not strongly represented here. 
Bingham's copies, firom Paul Delaroche's drawings, are 
among the leading attractions. There are two b^utiful 
copies by Howlett. The four copies of engravings contained 
in frame 198, by William Best, are about &e nicest and most 
successful we have ever sesn ; the black tone in them is much 
better adapted to copies of engraving, than the brown one 
which is seen in Fenton's copies. We must not omit to notice 
the beautiful little views by Maxwell Lvte. The combination 
of atmospheric effect, the beauty of his clouds, and the 
detail of the landscape, cause us to suspect that they are 
compositions, rather than actual views from nature. Ross 
and Thompson still continue to prepare botanic studies for 
artistic foregrounds, though on a larger scale than heretofore. 

What could have induced the Rev. J. M. Raven to 
exhibit his two views, " Pierrefitte" (86), and " View near 
Luz" (87), we cannot conceive : there is not the slightest 
pretence to anything like detail in them ; they are, in fact, 
pure and simple bl^ks and whites. R. Ramsden has some 
interesting little landscapes, remarkable for clear printing, 
as "The Vale of St. John, Cumberland" (184), which is 
rather vigorous in tone. Dr. Holden, we regret to -find, only 
exhibits a few very small views of Durham. 

Many well-known photographers are unrepresented, such 
as I^e Price, W. M. Grimsby, J. D. Llewellyn, and 
others. We are sonnr for this. In looking at the beautiful 
little picture of "The River at Penllerffau" (288), we 
thought we had fallen upon one of Mr. Llewellyn'^ choice 
views, but a reference to the catalogue informed us that it 
was the work of James Knight. Sedgefield's stereoscopic 
views, of which we have spoken at length, are here side oy 
side with " The Stereographic Views in Brittany," by Henry 
Taylor and Lovell Reeve ; the latter have, indeed, among 
them the best we have seen for some time. 
(To be contiitmed.) 



OF THE CHEMICAL INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON 
CERTAIN BODIES.* 

BY M. E. CHEYKEUL. 

It remains to be proved if the oxygen receives from the light 
an analo|;ous mooufication to tiiat attributed to it in the con- 
dition 01 ozonised oxy^n; or if the light acts simultaneously 
on the oxygen and the substances in contact with it. The first 
supposition would be demonstrated, if oxygen, submitted to 
the action of the light, and placed afterwaras in obscurity in 
contact with coloiSed subrtances, decolored them. In the 
contrary case, the effect would be due to the simultaneous 
action of the light, oxygen, and sometimes humidity, with- 
out its being necessary to have recourse to ozonised oxygen ; 
this is the opinion that M. Clocz supports. 

The facts contained in M. Ni^pce's last paper are im- 
portant, not merely fix>m their connection with the ques- 
tions attaching to the knowledge of the chemical phenomena 
produced by the sole or assisting action of light, but like- 
wise, and this is their especial novelty, in that they concern 
its immediate action, its dynamic power. 

The demonstration of the fact, that an insolated body, 
such as a cylinder of white pasteboard, acts in darkness on 
bodies at a distance from it in the same manner as light 
emanating directly £rom the sun, is of primary importance ; 
and M. Ni^pce has proved that the insolated pasteboard, 
preserved in darkness in a tinned-iron cylinder, retained its 
activity at the end of six months. 

This discovery leads to the question if— in the remarimble 

* Continned ftom pago 218. 
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experiment in which M. Nidpce pkced on the edge of a 
broken porcelain plate a solution of nitrate of auver or 
chloiide of sodium, which he afterwards insolated, and 
which, after insolation, he carried into the dark room, and 
washed with a solution of chbride of sodium or nitrate of 
silver, which gave rise to a violet chloride of silver — ^it is 
the insolated porcelain, dry or humid, which is the primary 
cause of the phenomenon, if the insolation bears on the 
nitrate or the chloride, or on both of these two bodies ex- 
posed to the sun. In the event of the first supposition being 
the case, the insolation of the dry or humid plate, without 
nitrate or without chloride, would suffice for the colouring 
of the chloride produced in the vacuum. 

The observation of the nitrates of uranium and copper, the 
solutions of which leave an almost colourless trace on paper 
while it remains in the dark, but which become of a brown 
colour in the light, and which part with this colour on 
being restored to obscurity, and that a great many times, 
is c^tainly a remarkable phenomenon. 

To M. 5ii^pce is owing the discovery of a great number 
of bodies which are susceptible of acquiring by insolation the 
activity proper, to the light. 

It remains to be seen if a distinction may not be made 
between : — 

1. An activity proper to a fixed inorganic body which 
experienced no chemical action during thQ time that it pre- 
served its activity in obicurity: such would be porcdain 
absolutely deprivai of organic matter, which should become 
active, dry or humid, under the sole influence of the sun, 
and which would manilM its activity at a distance and on 
contact in obscurity. 

2. An activity being the result of a slow chemical action, 
that would be determined by light in insolated bodies, 
whether that, these bodies bviog. compound, the action was 
exercL^ on their actual elemcmts, or whether these bodies 
underwent this action with tbe coDoiirrenoe of the medium 
in which they might be plangod. 

Finally, the observations by which M. Nifepce lias shown 
that an action which is commenced under the influence of 
light is continued in obscurity are very interestiBg, by the 
connection which they have with two ofaBervaUoos inade 
previously on living plants. 

The date of the first of these observations goes back as far as 
1 810 ; I made it withM. Ilirbel, when we repeated Hale^s expe- 
rimcnta on the ascension of the sap in a branch of the vine. I 
summed it up in these wordsin the Journal desSavantsof 1S22: 

" Once that external causes have determined the move- 
ment of the juices in the trees, these juices, notwithstanding 
a decrease in the temperature of the atmosphere, continue to 
move during a certain time, after which, ir external circum- 
stances continue unfavourable to vegetation, their movement 
diminishes until an epoch when, external causes again be- 
coming favourable, they are acted upon anew.*' 

The second belongs to MM. Cloez and Gratiolet; th^ 
observed that aquatic plants which did not begin to give off 
oxygen till the temperature was at 59**, plunged in aerated 
watCT containing carbonio acid, and exposed to the light, 
continued to give it off at a temperature which had gradually 
sunk to 50°. 

Last year, on my proposition, the Academy willingly 
agreed to refer the labours of M. Nicpce de St. Victor to 
the ftttupo oommission, which will be appointed to decreo 
the prfie founded by the late M. Bordin. I have now the 
honour to propose, that the new researches of M. Nidpce 
may be referred to the same oommission. 

The proposition was adopted. 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERU.— No. IV. 
Mt dear 8ib, — ^I suppose you have almost forgotten my 
existence, it is so long since I wrote to you ; but the fact is 
that, unless I were to go into general subjects, which would 
bo out of place in the columns of the " Photographic 
News," I have very little to write to you about. 



Before leaving Algiers I made a purchase of the wmgon 
I had borrowed on an occasion whicli I have already described, 
thinking it would be useful to me for a similar purpose, as 
well as to convey iny baggage and apparatus to llamed's 
douar. I was delighted when the morning came for us to 
start. Ever since I read, when a boy, the delightful jour- 
neyings of Mrs. Jarley, in " Humphrey's Clock," I have had 
a longing for vagabondising in a similar manner, and hence 
I was delighted whcn^the opportunity came of gratifying 
that desire ; besides, it really is a capital mode of locomotio^j 
for a photographer in a country where roads are scarce, and 
railways have no present existence : moreover, it is abuoBt 
indispensable in a country where one might travel forty- 
eight Lours without meeting with an opportunity of renew- 
ing the supply of water — a matter of some importance to a 
plu>tograpner who Ukes no process so well as the wet collodion. 
I do not mean to say that good results may not be obtained by 
the dry collodion process, for I have been trying both Norris' 
pocesB and Fothergill's. Of thesj two, I rather prefer the 
latter, but both have given me some annoyance at different 
times ; so that, as long as I can make it possible to emphjf 
wet collodion, I shall do so. Before starting, therefore, it 
was essential I should hare with me the means of carrying 
a good supply of water ia case of necessity, and, at the 
same time, I hod not space for any bulky vessels. Tbe 
means I adopted were as folbws :— I got several yards of 
canvas, which I stretched by fastening a rope to each comer 
and pas(dng them through staples in the ^all in a corner of 
the oourtvard of the hotel. I then boiled some linseed oU, 
into which I had put a certain quantity of resin, and after- 
wards laid a coating of it on the canvas with a brush, which 
I then left to dry in the sun. I repeated this process tliree 
times, after which it was completely waterproof, as I ascer- 
tained by loosening the ropes at one end and letting the 
canvas hang down, so as to hold seven or eight gallons of 
water, whidi I poured on it. The next thing was to convert 
this canvas into bags, in such a manner as to make them suit- 
able for my purpose. First of all it was advisable, though not 
absolutely essential, that I should be able to regulate the 
fk)w of water from the bag ; and it occurred to me that this 
would be best acoompliah^ by inserting a rough tap, made 
of wood, in its moutlu After inquiring at a good many 
shops, I found something of the kind I wanted, and which I 
Omk is called in England " a spigot and faucet." I next 
eat Uie largest circle possible out of the canvas, gathered the 
edges up round the tap, and tied it round very firmly with 
waxed string, and the bag was complete ; I could poor the 
water into ike tiag through the tap. In this way I made 
licmr of these bags, «11 of which, by a simple arrangement of 
meom of rope in the vay in which counirypeople are in the 
habit of supplying the loss of a handle to their latchers, 
could be slung from different parts of the wagon, and thus 
occupied no space in the interior ; they had, too, the addi* 
UcfniX advanta^ of being available Ibr sdnging over a horse's 
back when occasion required. I have dwelt at some loa^h 
on this subject, because I think a contrivance of this kmd 
might be ineful to a good ftany of your readers who may 
practise out-door photography. 

Our party consiated of mysdf, Hamed, an Arab driver, 
and tM o others, with a couple of saddle-horses. My wagon 
was well filled, considering that I intended to use it as a 
dark room when opportunity offered — for Hamod had boucht 
a quantity of rice, besides a lot of other things, for his 
domestic consumprtion. The first day we made a good dis- 
tance, and at night halted at the house of a nriend c^ 
Haraed's, who received us hospitably enough ; but I should 
have made but a very poor meal if I had not taken the 
precaution to put a few loaves I had bought at a French 
baker's, before leaving Algiers, into the wagon, together with 
some tea and coffee. It was not that there was delciency in 
the quantity of food, but it was the manner in whieh it was 
devoured that disgusted me* Jest fancy some fifteen or 
sixteen of us seated in a circle on the ground ; in the midst 
of us there is an enormous tub of rice, which I beHeve to 
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lutve been boiled with the sheep whose carcase it in the 
nudst of it, and the whole then turned out of the cauldron 
together. Out c^ compliment, I suppose, to my character 
of guest and foreigner, I had been furnished with a wooden 
spoon, but none of the others present possessed such a super- 
fluous implement, nor did they appear to desire anything 
of the kind, but got aloDg wondemilly by plunging each 
his hand into the tub and withdrawing it fiUed with rice, 
Tarying the operation at intervals by tearing off a piece of 
meat. I am not over nice in auch matters, ucually content- 
ing m3rBelf with " doing at Bolong as Bolong does," but I 
certainly did feel rather sick at the thought of going into 
the tub myself. My host saw that I did not seem sufficiently 
sharp in securing my portion ; so he took my spoon, and, 
stirring up a portion of the rice with a due proportion of 
the liquid, precisely in the manner in which I liave saeU 
little boys manufacture dirt pies at home, he ladled it into a 
wooden bowl, and handed it to me, with a piece of meat 
which he had torn off with his fingers. I looked at the mesB, 
and didn't at all like the idea of eatiug it ; but the reflection 
that he would be oflended if I did not eat it, gare me 
courage to att^npt it — taid then I was so very hungry — ^that 
I made a determined effort, and succeeded in swdlowiug 
what he had given me, but he could not prevail upon me to 
take any more. It was not bad, this Kouskousoo ; tfnd now 
that I have got a little used to it, I like it very much — 
though the difficulty of making oneself like it is not over- 
come after the first step, as it was in the case of 8t. Denis, 
who walked a league with his head under his arm. 

After every man had satisfied himself, the remains were 
carried into the women's apartments. I hope there were 
not many of them, for if there were, they must have made 
a very scanty meal; and as for the dogs— of which there 
were about a dozen apparently half-starved savage animals 
— th^ must have come badly off. All th^ time we were 
eating, they had been yelling, barking, and fighting, as they 
prowled with hungry looks round the circle ; and more than 
once an Arab had been ordered by his master to quiet them; 
but the method he employed to accomplish this ouly made 
them howl the louder, for he struck them savagely with a 
piece of wood, which it would be using too mild a term to 
call a bludgeon. 

Ab soon as the remains of the dinner had been cleared 
away — and this business was very soon performed — I made 
an excuse to go and look after the wagon, which had been 
drawn up near the door, and finished my supper on one of 
the loaves, very much in the manner of the celebrated Mr. 
Jack Homer. When I had had enough of this, I took a 
paper of coffee from my store, and begged that it might be 
mtulc into a liquid for the benefit of the company, and at the 
same time I handed my tobacco-pouch to a few of the guests 
who app&ired of more importance than the rest, and serious 
smokins was at once commenced. I am not going to sing 
the praises of tobacco, which would perhaps 1^ a Bttle out 
of place in a photographic publication, inasmuch as it is not 
i»ed in any photographic manipulations with which I am 
acquainted (tnough it may be said to possess, to a certain 
extent, photographic qualities ; for instance, it is powerfully 
acted upon by tne solar rays when they are concentrated 
wiUi a lens, and under their influence changes its colour and 
condition) ; yet, I am sure, that the naost rabid opponent to 
the use of the noxious weed— even the distinguished author 
of the "Counterblast" himself— would take to smoking if 
he lived among the Arabs. The night was so warm and 
pleasant, that we seated ourselves on the ground out of 
doors; and, except when I exchanged a few words with 
Hamed fltom time to time, the most profound silence reigned 
for nearly two hours. I began to think of retiring to my 
wagon for the night, when suddenly, without aily warning, 
an old Arab be^n a narrative about a roung woman who 
was very beautSdl, and very proud of her l^uty. One 
day she went into the wood near her father's hut to pick up 
sticks, and was just about to return home with a bundle when 
she saw a lion, who was regarding her very attentively. 



Women are women all the world over, and hey first ael 
therefi)re was to scream. The noble anunal seemed grieved 
by the want of confidence in the purity of his intentions 
which this act indicated. He looked at her appealingly ; 
and there was such an expression of admiration in his 
leonine face, that she could not help seeing it in spite of her 
fears. She took up her sticks (a more vulgar historian would 
perhaps have said that she " cut her stick ") and walked, 
though with a good deal of fear and trembling, to her 
fi&ther's hut, the lion accompanying her all the way, and 
behaving like a gentleman. . Some days dapsed before she 
had the courage to go again ; when she did, she found her 
new friend had not forgotten her : but this time she was 
not much frightened ; she saw that he was in love with her, 
and, with the natural instinct of a woman in such a case, 
she sought to convert him into an ass. It would be too 
tedious to follow the Arab in all the circumlocutions of his 
tale, showing how she accomplished this praiseworthy object, 
but I shall go at once to the denouement. One day, with a 
vain desire to test the strength of his affection, she pretended 
to take offence, and chopped his head open with a hatchet. 
The poor beast bore this suffering and indignity with the 
meekness which characterises lovers of the " Moddle" kind, 
and staggered away with a resignation which would have 
melted any heart but that of a woman too vain to think of 
anything except her beauty. She had not seen the lion for 
soms days, and b^n to think that the chop had b^n too 
much for him to digest, when, as she was walking thought- 
fully along, she saw him approaching. This time Ids 
countenance was changed ; ana, instead of the mute lover, 
it was the angry avenger who Hius addressed her: — 
"Ayeshu, I have loved you long. I have borne with 
patience the contumely you have heaped upon me. When 
you struck me, I did not resent it — and why was this? 
Because I loved you, Ayeshu. But what was that which I 
heard you say this morning in your father's hut? that I 

was an ugly brute, an unclean feeder, dirty 

I forgave the pain you inflicted on my body, but I cannot 
forgive the pam you have inflicted on my pride." So saying, 
ho took her in his mouth, and disappeared with her in the 
wood, and she was never more seen of mortal man. 

Moral. — It is easier to pardon personal injuries of any 
description than to forgive an offence against our self-love. 

C. A. 



ON AM^IONIACAL COLLODION. 

BY P. C. DUCHOCHOI8. 

The new preparation of collodion (which was published in 
vol. i. p. 146 of the " Photographic News") can be so 
well appropriated to dry processes, that I tried to render it 
as perfect as possible — ^inde^ employed with uniodised pre- 
servative, or with iodised gelatine and albumen, as well as 
witliout any kind of preservative, that collodion has often 
given as good results in the numerous experiments I have 
made. There has never been any raising or any blistering. 
However, it will be found that is not durable, for it does not 
keep in good condition more than a we^ or two — the am- 
monia decomposing the pyroxyline so powerfully, that the 
film becomes without consistency, and very opaque. It is 
therefore necessary to neutralise the action of the alkali in 
order that the collodion may keep as long as any other. Acetic, 
hydriodic, and hydrobromic acids answer that purpose 
very well, and do not change the properties that render this 
collodion so good for dry procjesses; but what is equally 
important is, that whether the iodide or bromide of ftadminm 
(or any metallic base, iron excepted) arc employed in its 
preparation, it does not thicken as collodion prepared with 
those iodides according .to the ordinary formula, thus 
removing the only objection to the use of metallic iodides 
and bromides in negative or positive collodions for wet or dry 
OTKjrations. It even seems that the very porous and divided 
suite of the film is more propitious to the sensitiveness of 
the preparations, and determines a greater intensity of tha 
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negatiTe. It is also worthy of remark, that, the ammonia 
rendering the collodion very fluid, almost every soluble 
pyroxyline can be employed to prepare it. 

The immx>vement8 made in the collodion are the fol- 
lowing : — ^To prepare the plain collodion by adding a few 
minims of liquor ammonite, which is left to set four or five 
hours ; then — 1. To neutraJise with acetic acid if the collo- 
dion is not to be iodised, but merely serve as a support to 
gelatine or albumen, as in the processes of MM. Gaum^, 
Bayard, and Crookes. 2. 1£ the collodion is to be iodised, 
to. neutralise with hydriodic or hydrobromic acid, and to add 
some carbonate, and filter, after having shaken for one or 
two minutes. The modified formula for dry collodion, which 
may be used with or without uniodised preservative, is — 

Ether, sp. gr. 0*72 6 fluid drachms. 

Alcohol, sp. gr. 0-809 2 . „ 

Pyroxyline (either) 6 grains. 

Liquor ammonia) 2 minims. 

IJromhydric acid 4 to 6 minims. 

Iodide of zinc 4 grains. 

Bromide of cadmium } „ 

The silver bath and developer as in my former communication. 



"VOL \ LA PHOTOGRAPHIE." 

The competition among individuals calling themselves pho- 
tographers, in Paris, is so great that portodts are taken at 
20 sous and even at 1 5 soi^ each. Under these circumstances 
the number of portraits taken is so great that it is not an 
unusual thing for these so-called photographers to call at 
people's houses and offer their services ; and recently some of 
those gentlemen, who get their living by preying upon others, 
have adopted this contrivance for getting admission into 
houses from which they generally contriv^ to carry away 
something they did not bring with them. The modiis ope- 
randi is thus described by a witness against two of these 
persons, Rousin and Chambard. " I was sitting in my room 
when the prisoners came in and offered to take my portrait 
cheap, and one of them pulled out some specimens and 
showed me. I told them I was not in the humour, upon 
which they apologised and left ; but they had scarcely left 
my room when I missed my watch, and ran after them and 
demanded it. As they refused to give it up, I called 
out thieves^ upon which one of them held me by the arm 
while the other ran back and threw it on the bed ; and when 
the policeman arrived, naturaUy enough, they denied having 
the watch." 

Fortunately for Chambard he had the protection of a 
gentleman caJling himself a member of a provincial academy, 
who, after asserting that Chambard was as incapable of com- 
mitting the offence as he was higoself, concluded his letter by 
saying — " And this is the poor, the honest man, that the 
precipitate and rash deposition of a woman .... has 
caus^ to be placed under lock and key, a prey to the rigours 
of cold, to the privations of hunger, and the tortures of a 
wounded spirit." This appeal on his behalf had the effect 
of saving him from present condemnation ; while his accom- 
plice received a sentence of two years' imprisonment. 



COLOURING P0SITIVK8 ON QLABS^ (continued,) 

Alabastrine Photographs, — The same material is used for 
colouring these as for ordinary glass positives, with some 
slight modification, however, of the method to be pursued. 
It IS better to varnish the picture before colouring, for more 
than one reason. Li the first place, from the peculiar sur- 
face, it is generally easy to secure sufficient intensity of 
cobur by one application. A more important reason still 
for varnishing firet, arises out of the powdery nature of the 



lights in these pictures, which renders it difficult to colour 
them without scratching or abrading the surface by ahnost 
every movement of the brush. Yamidiing with a jyroper 
varnish renders this sur&ce tough and hard, without in any 
degree diminishing the purity of the whites, whilst it gives 
depth and transparency to the shadows, and renders the 
sur&ce the finest that can possibly be had for receiving dnr 
colours. The same method of colouring, already described, 
will then be pursued, with additional care, however, in 
applying the tints of the necessary depth in the first colouring. 
]^m the delicacy of these pictures, it is espedally im- 
portant that pure tints be used, as bad colours or careless 
manipulation become glaringly apparent; while on the other 
hand, with care and skill, Uie very finest and most artistic 
results may be produced. After colouring the picture through- 
out, if adcUtional brilliancy or intensity be desired, the picture 
may be varnished again without in any appreciable d^p-ee 
diminishing the intensity of the tints alreiidy applied-; the 
picture may then be reooloured throughout. These pictures 
should always be backed with dark velvet, — ^maroon is best, 
— ^instead a£ black varnish. 

Finishing the picture. — We have now conducted the reader 
through all the steps of colouring positives on glass. A 
few fiinishing touches will genendly be required to complete 
the picture. After colouring the draperies and background, 
once more return to the f£se, the colouring of which will 
generally appear somewhat modified by the effect of the 
surrounding tints. Re-touch such portions of the face, hair, 
or draperies, as may seem to require additional intensity, 
and soften, with a clean, soft pencil, such points as appear 
too glaring. 

The colouring completed, take a clean pencil with a fine 
point to remove such portions of colour as may accidentally 
have touched and adhered to parts not intended to be 
coloured. Some care is necessary in doing this, as there is 
danger of rubbing the colour m, and causing a smudgy 
mark, instead of removing it. The pencil should be applied 
very lightly, and may sometimes be slightly moist, or, what 
is better, slightly greasy from touching the skin, so that 
the colour will readuy adhere to it and leave the plate. This 
completes the work. 

JUountina, Sfc. — A few words regarding the fitting, mount- 
ing, &c., of coloured pictures, may notbealt(^;etha: inop^r- 
tune here. No entourage so completely harmonises with a 
coloured picture as a gilt mat or spandnl ; and in respect of 
glass pictures generaUy, as they are more suitable for cases 
than for any other lund of fitting, 'they are mostly sur- 
rounded by the gilt mat. We regwl them as most suited 
for cases for this reason : they are distinguished by delicacy 
rather than by vigour or brc^tdth, and their beauties are best 
seen by close inspection. With the exception of the alabas- 
trine photographs, very few elass positives have sufficient 
vigour to serve any purpose m ornamenting the wall of a 
room. Where they are intended for such purpose, however, 
it is important that they should be suitably mounted. No- 
thing can be worse than the passe-partouts usually soLl for 
the purpose, which are generally either black or white. The 
whites of an ordinary glass picture will rarely bear proximity 
with the intense white of the passe-purtout .without being 
«« killed," as it is technically termed. The contact with b]a<£ 
is scarcely better, as it has the effect of impoverishing all the 
shadows. A light neutral tint would answer the purpose 
much better, and a gilt mount best of all. We have seen 
some English passe-partouts, with Inroad margin, made of the 
common sand g^old-paper, which answer the purpose admi- 
rably well. B^ng made into passe-partouts, and thus pro- 
tected by the glass and sealed edge, there is no danger of the 
bronze powder, with which they are coated, discolouring. 
For those to which we refer an absurdly lugh price was 
charged ; but there are, surely, enterprising manufacturen 
to whom it woukl be worth while to step out of the common 
track, and produce something of the kind at a reisunnaUe 
price. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS— ("cO»<jnM€rf). 

Filtration (continued), ^Sometimes the liquid to be fil- 
tered is thick or viscous, like albumen, solutions of gelatine, and 
those which contain starch in suspension ; all these filter very 
slowly, so that in certain cases there is a possibility of changes 
taking place during the ojperation, as in the ca^e of collodion, 
for example, by an unequal vaponsation of its constituent parts. 
In such cases, filtration may be hastened by atmospheric 
pressure ; this may be effected by a very simple contrivance, 
such as passing the neck of the funnel through a cork 
fitting into the opening of an air-tight vessel placed to 
receive the liquid, from which the air is exhausted by a 
very simple contrivance ; but as the student could not con- 
struct tlus apparatus for himself with any advantage, it is 
not necessary that we should minutely describe how it is 
accomplished. The piece of cotton or tow should be thrust 
lightly into the neck of the funnel, and, as the pressiure 
upon it will be considerable, it is a very good plan to place 
previously a piece of bent silver wire in the neck of the 
funnelf to prevent the tow from being sucked down too 
tightly in it. In this way the thickest liquids may be 
filtered with great rapidity. 

The next process we have to consider is, crystallisation. 
Certain substances dissolved in water are recovered by the 
cooling of the liquid, or by evaporation, when they will be 
found to have changed their shape, and to have assumed 
beautiful and regular forms — ^they are crystals. These 
crystals take a certoin form proper to the substance crystal- 
lised ; and though the same body may yield crystals of more 
than one form, yet it will invariably be foimd to assume one 
or other of the forms peculiar to itself, and not that of a 
difiBsrent body. The regularity in the shape of the crystals 
will be greater in proportion as the operation was performed 
sbwly, and while the ii(^uid was preserved from aU agitation. 
The principal use of this tendency of certain substances to 
assume a crystalline form in photographic chemistry is, to 
insure the purity of the chemicals. When this is the object, 
it can best be attained by agitating the liquid occasionally 
durine the cooling, so as to fracture the nascent crystals, 
and m>tain them in as minute a form as possible; after 
which, they must be washed in cold distilled water to free 
them from the mother-liquor, and spread on blotting paper to 
dry. To produce crystallisation, it is sometimes necessary to 
reduce the tanperature of the liquor almost or quite to the 
freezmg point, and, in other cases, to boil it until it has evapo- 
rated. The most trifling causes occasionally determine the 
crystallisation : for instance, if we saturate a quantity of hot 
water with that familiar substance known as Glaub^^s salt, 
and then pour the hot solution into a glass globe, the mouth of 
which we close by tying over it two or three thicknesses of 
wet bladder, we shall Sad that so long as the globe is pre- 
served from agitation, the liquid will remain free from crys- 
tals ; but if we untie the bladder, or drop in a single crystal 
of the same salt, or touch the surface of the liquid with 
a metallic point, or even violently agitate it, crystallisation 
will at once begin, and gradually extend downwards, imtil 
the whole becomes a solid mass. 

Precipitation, — ^To precipitate a body is to separate it 
from its solvent, either by making the one or the other 
undergo a purely physical change, or, as is most usual, by 
inducing a chemical change on the constitution of the 
solvent, or of the body in solution: thus, in the case of 
nitrate of silver dissolved in water, the metal is precipi- 
tated by being converted into an insoluble chloride or 
iodide of silver. 

These precipitates being always impr^ated with liouid, 
it is necessary to puiify them by washing. The washing 
may be accomplished by means of the filter, or by decantation 
by means of water, or any other suitable liquid. 
(To be continued.) 



Amphitype. — ^This process is a discovery of. Sir J. Her- 
schel's, and receives its name from the fact, that both 
negatives and positives can be produced by one process. 
The positive pictures obtained by it have a perfect resem- 
blance to impressions of engravings with common printers' 
ink. The process is difficult, and has not been much carried 
out ; and, as yet, pictures by this process are only to be met 
with as curiosities. 

Analyse. — ^To resolve a body into its elements ; to sepa- 
rate a compound substance into its parts or proportions for 
the purpose of examining each separately; to separate a 
compound body into its constituent parts. 

ANGULAR Aperture of a Lens.— The angle formed 
by the converging pencil of rays transmitted by the lens ; 
or, the proportion between the focal length of the lens and 
its workmg diameter. 

Anhydrous. — Perfectly dry ; destitute of water either 
mechanically or chemically combined. 

Animal Charcoal. — A common article of commerce; 
known also as ivory black. It may be prepared by burning 
ivory or bone shavings in a closed crucible. It is employed 
in photography to decolorise solutions of silver which have 
been used with albumen. It is only necessary to pour the 
nitrate of silver upon a tenth part, by weight, of animal 
charcoal, boil the whole for a short time in a porcelain 
capsule, and then filter. We do not, however, recommend 
it, as kaolin is far preferable. 

Anthotype. — ^A process discovered by Sir John Herschel, 
and founded upon the sensitiveness of the pressed juice of 
flowers. Certain precautions are necessary in extracting the 
colouring matter of flowers. The petals of fresh flowers arc 
to be carefully selected, and crushed to a pulp in a marble 
or porcelain mortar, either alone or with the addition of a 
little alcohol, and the juice expressed by squeezing the pulp 
in a clean linen or cotton cloth. It is tnen to be spread 
upon paper with a flat brush, and dried in the air without 
artificial heat. If alcohol be not added, the application on 
paper must be performed immediately, as the air (even in 
a few minutes) irrecoverably changes or destroys their colour. 
If alcohol be present, this change is much retarded, and, in 
some cases, is entirely prevented. Most flowers give out 
their colouring matter to alcohol or water : some, however, 
refuse to do so, and req uire the addition of alkalies ; others, 
of acids, &c. Alcohol nas, however, been found to enfeeble, 
and, in many cases, to discharge altogether these colours ; 
but they are, in most cases, restored upon drying when 
spread over paper. Papers tinged with vegetable colours 
must always oe Kept in the dark, and perfectly dry. 

Aperture. — The diameter of the available opening in 
front of the lens, whether its full opening, or the size of a 
diaphrajg^. 

Apl^atic. — ^This name has recently been applied to a 
form of view lens, in which the aberrations are almost 
entirely porrected, and the images of distinct objects formed 
more nearly on a plane, than by any other combination 
extant. 

Apparatus. — ^A term applied without any distinction to 
the implements, instruments, &c., used in photography. 

Aqua-reola. — ^A mixture of two parts of hycfrochloric 
acid and one part nitric acid, each pure and concentrated. 
It derived its name from being the only liquid which would 
attack gold — the Idng of metcJs. 

Aqueous. — Watery ; partaking of the nature of water ; 
prepared with water. 

Aqueous Solution. — Any substance dissolved in water. 

Areometer. — Another name for the hydrometer, which 
is an instrument by means of which the specific gravity of 
solutions is measured. 

Argentine. — ^ReeembUng silvei*; pertaining to or con« 
taining silver. Derived from araentum^ the Latin for silver. 
{To be coTittnwd.) 
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DEVELOPING THE IMAGE. 

(2. How is tho collodion picture to hd developed after 
exposiire in the camera? 

.1. It must be removed into the dark room, taken from 
the slide, and placed on the levelling stand. Great care b 
necessary in conducting this operation ; as even the warmth 
of the fingers in taking the plate from the slide will some- 
times render the picture more energetic in some parts than 
it is in others. 

(2. IIow is the developing solution prepared ? 

-1. Various formula) are given; amongst them are the 
following : — 

Distilled water , 2o0 parts. 

I*yrogiilHc acid 1 part. 

Citric acid 1 part. 

Or-. 

Distilled water ... 250 parts. 

Acetic add 20 parts. 

Pyrogalllc acid ... ... 1 pftrt. 

Or— 

Pyroffallic acid 10 grains. 

Distilled water 5 ounces. 

Glacial acetic acid 1 dradini. 

SpiriU of wine i drachm. 

Mixed, and thoroughly filtered. 

Q. IIow is the developing solution to be applied to the 
plate? 

.1. It must be poured over it until the whole surface is 
uniformly covered in every mrt 

, Q. Is not that part on which the solution is poured likely 
to be more affected than other parts of the plate ? 

A, In order to avoid this, it is desirable not to hold the 
vessel from which the solution is ^ured too high ; also to 
move the hand in pouring the solution, and gently to blow 
upon the surface of the plate. 

Q, What purpose is answered by blowing on the surface 
of the plate? 

.1. It has the double effect of diffusing the solution more 
evenly, and causes it to combine more freely with the damp 
surface of the plate. 

Q. How is the photographer to ascertain when the picture, 
is sufficiently developed ? 

.1. This is only to be asoertained by observation : but, in 
order to facilitate these observations, a piece of white paper 
may be held beneath the plate, the result of which is, that 
the condition of the picture can be clearly seen. 

Q, Is not a little nitrate of silver sometimes added to the 
developing solution ? 

A. Yes; from eight to twelve drops of a fifty-grain 
solution of nitrate of silver may be added to half an ounce 
of the developing solution. 

Q. In the formulre for the developing solution, mention is 
made of acetic acid in one instance, and of citric acid in 
another. Which is considered the best ? 

A, Opinions vary on this subject. The development 
of the picture by either process is rapid, but is more 
rapid with the acetic acid than with the citric acicL It 
may also bo observed, that the blacks given by the 
citric acid are more transparent than those given by the 
acetic acid, and this difference is still more observable in 
the proofs. 

Q, In cases where the development is not so successful as 
could be desired, wliat remedy would you suggest? 

A, In some instances it is found useful to re- dip the plate 
in the solution of nitrate of silver, as the development is 
not likely to be successful unless the surface of the plate is 
well moistened. 

Q. Is not the sulphate of protoxide of iron employed in 
developing collodion ? 

A, This agent is occasionally employed, and the solution 
is energetic — ^instantly developing the picture. This rapidity 
of action has no particular advantage, as it is difficult to 
manage it with that care v^hich is so essentially necesmry for 



the production of a good picture. The solution is composed 
of— 

Satarated solution of sulphate of protoxide 

of iron 100 parts. 

Water 600 parts. 

Acetic acid 20 parts. 

Spirits of wine 20 parts. 

Q, Is the development of the picture by the application of 
this solution instantaneous ? 

i4. No; the picture is gradually developed. If the io ten- 
sity is not so groat as is (wired, the solution may be poured 
off, and a solution of nitrate of silver ad(kd« 

Q, Must the iron lolution be previously prepared ? 

A. The saturated solution of the sulphate of protoxide of 
iron should be prcparod some time before it is roqtiirad for 
use. 

Q, Is alcohol, or spirits of wine, essentially neocMary to 
the solution ? 

A, The spirite of wine is not indispensable, but it serves 
to spread the liquid more uniformly over the surface of the 
plate. 

Q. When may the picture be considered sufficiently 
developed? 

A, When the blacks are w^ brought up, and the whites 
fully and clearly seen. Full effect in the light and shadow 
is necessary to constitute a good picttire. 

Note.— The cubic centlmbtrc Is a French measure of capacity equal to 
serentccn minims, apothecaries' fluid measure. 

(To be continued,) 
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ALADASTIUXE PROCESS. — ^RESTORING FADED PAPER 
POSITIVES. 

Sir, — ^In vol. i. p. 180 of the " PnoxoGRAPnio News," 
I see my initials quoted as being connected with a oomrou- 
nication to another journal on the alabastrine procew, which 
is the same as I sent to you, -and published in vol. i. p. 81. 
I see it is in your ^* Almanack." A solution composed of — 

Chloride of ammonium 30 graius. 

Bichloride of mercury 10 „ 

Protosulphate of Iron 20 „ 

Nitrata of potash 12 „ 

Distilled water 1 ouuce. 

answers very weU for redeveloping faded positives on paper 
if not gone too tar. 1 had a number of stereograms that 
were quite yellow, which I treated with this solution ; now 
they nave a most beautiful purple lake tone. I poured a little 
of the solution on the picture, and spread it with a gla« rod 
for about two minutes, then washed off under the tap. 
Lately taking the plates, which, together with mate and 
preservers, h^ for some time protected a few positives (the 
backgrounds of which had been painted with Chinese bloe, 
flake white, and drop bhick, the Hue being predominaat), 
and breathing on the inner side of each, I found an exact 
copy of the photograph which it oovi3red, the figure 
being dark and the background light. Can this be ac • 
counted for? Light had not been admitted through the 
picture. 

In your " Almanack " you have omitted the very thing 
that makes old Moore so notorious, viz., Fine and pleasant 



weather, affording mnoh pleasure for the photographe 
Rather unsettled — Photographers had better prepare ptatea-^ 
Thunder may be expected about this time— Photographers 
will do well to mind their baths, &o. ; and the hieroglyphie 
predicting the downfeU of hypo. Jos. B. Rodiksox. 
MacclesJieliL 



The Conttiluiionnel has a leading article on the damage done 
to, and the coming downfall of the engravers' art, omng to ^ho 
rapid strides made in the process of photography a?? applied to 
transfer of paintings. 
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Nottingham PHOToaBAPHic Socibty. 

Exhibition at the Exchange Hall. 

LiouT — one of the essential conditions of existence of nearly 
the whole of the vegetable and animal life, is now— by the aid 
of science— made to play the artist, and picture forth the 
Taried phaaes of nature. It is true, that only in part can 
photography, at present, do this. It is not discovered how to 
bring out the colour which is said to be latent in the image, 
neither is it known how to poduoe aU the gradations of light 
and shade as in nature ; for initonoe, a bright yellow against a 
violet ground would show in a photograph a reversed effect — 
the yellow appearing dark, and the violet light. This, so far as 
is known, is owing to the yellow ray of light having the least 
influence in changing the condition of the sensitiMd surface, 
and the violet ray the greatest ; but whatever imperfections 
there may be in this truly wonderful art, it is satisfactory to 
know they are almost daily becoming less, and that principally 
through photographic societies. 

The alohymists of the sixteenth century, in searching for the 
elixir of life, stumbled upon the great fact that salt of silver 
became blaokened by exposure to light. In the eighteenth 
century this remarkable phenomenon engaged the attention of 
Petit, Ch^tat, Dieze, Soheele, Sennebier, Bitter, and Wol- 
laston. Yet but little progress was made in the science until 
Wedgewood, Sir Humphrey Davy, Ni6pce, Da^erre, Sir John 
Herschel, Pox Talbot, Hunt, and others astonished the world 
from time to time with their discoveries. It is but a very short 
time ago that the scientifle world considered it to be a marvel 
that a portrait could be taken in onJv half an hour. What 
should toe say to that at the present day, when for sixpence, 
and two or three seconds of time, Dick may get a " tografy 
pictur" of his ftriend Bill, and honest Jack Tar, a " kreot like- 
ness of Nancy ; " and the wealthy individual may fill his port- 
folios, and, by the fireside, mentally travel over the world, and 
see the temples and pyramids of Egjrpt^ the cities of Palestine, 
the ruins of Rome, t!ie beautiful architecture of Venice, Alpine 
snows, and the desolation of ages on Tenerifle, where, 12,000 
feet above the sea, amidst pumice and trachjrte lava, flourishes 
the deep-rooted retamal The English landscape, with every 
leaf and blade defined with microscopic beauty, and the im- 
petuous rolling wave ere it falN, are pictured, the lattef, with all 
the delicacy of its spray work. If nature can work such 
pictures as these— what a world of beauty becomes this " very 
dull work-day world" — what an occupation for an intelligent 
mind— what a means of general improvement by pennauent 
exhibitions — what a lerson to those who have the habit of 
regarding the sky as so much ceiling, and valuing green fields 
and forest trees at so much per s^^uare yard and cubic foot! The 
very stones preach sermons, and groups of wayside weeds which 
one is apt to pass by without the slightest notice, become a 
picture of loveliness, and the wonder is they were never so seen 
before. 

The character of every age is stomped upon it by the works 
and thoughts of the people, and as regards the present, although 
in some things there may bo a tendency to suck the egg of 
knowledge by making an inciiion at the apex and another at 
the hcute, instead of ^merely making a hole at each end, it can, 
nevertheless, claim many improvements upon the days of 
"Auld lang syne," by three extraortUnary discoveries, viz., 
the Telegraph, the Bail, and Photography. A thought is 
decked with electricity, and sent to fts destination in a few 
seconds. Timothy Tomkins, Esq., breakfasts with a friend 
in London, and dines with another in Edinburgh. A Ml of 
glass is stuck in a dark box, and, by the aid of chemistry, the 
fleeting lights and shades of the sun-Ut landscape ore in- 
stantaneously arrested. We can fancy the incredulous looks 
of our venerable grandfathers and grandmothers, and the 
lengthened visage of doubt and unbelief of even the man of 
science, if the wonders of the day we live in had been pre- 
dicted to them ; and of idl the departments of science, perhaps 
none have made such rapid progress within a few yean as 
photography. 

As might be expected, in many productions of the photo- 
grapbio art, there is want of tosto and artistic filing. No 
greater illustration of the value of art could be given than a 



mixed collection of photographs ; and although the works in 
the Nottingham exhibition are of average high merit, wo 
have only to compare Bejlander's "Home, sweet home," 
and his two studies from a child, called " Perception and 
Contemplation," and one or two of Bobinson's works, and 
8idebotham's ** Bridge at Striues," Fenton's landscapes, and 
Woodward's stereographs, with some other productions, in 
order to be convinced of the superiority that aa operator 
must have, if he can combine art Avith science. There can 
be no art in any work that does not prove that the mind 
has an inward perception of the beauties and capabilities of the 
subjects — a seeing with the mental eye all that appertains to 
it; and however laudable it may be to produce a "sharp 
picture," it must not be forgotten that, when that power is 
acquired, the real labour of the photographer has only just 
begun. But in every new discovery, for a time, the manipula- 
tive treatment is apt to engross the whole attention, while the 
aim and purpose are toooften lost sight of; like the young painter, 
who fancies that if he could only mix his colours right, ho 
would be able to paint, and is disappointed to find that when 
he can mix hit tinte, he is not nearer to art than before. The 
celebrated photographer, Delamotte, says : " It is in the hands 
of the true arti.st, or man of taste, that pleasing results must 
be looked for. He who proceeds mechanically in his task may, 
by a fortunate accident, produce a good picture ; and we have 
abundant evidence to show us that the mechanical treatment of 
nature is most common and least successful. It is in the hands 
of artistn that photography will attain the highest execution, 
artists to whom the attainment of effect is intuitive, while they 
themselves will acquire much valuable instruction from studying 
its results. Notwithetanding the microtcopic (accuracy cf detail 
presented in a good photograph, its chief valme and excellence 
will be found to coneiet in He eacrificing certain details, and in 
ite representing masses qf light and shadow." 

As regards the educational value of photography, it will, no 
doubt, become universal. Already the Science and Art Depart- 
ment have had photogtaphs taken from Baphael's Cartoons; the 
largest size being four feet. We learn that the Departments 
will shortly be prepared to offer them to public schools at a 
moderate cost. This is a step in the right direction, nnd it is to 
be hoped will lead to something better still, viz., — a permanent 
exhibition of the arts and .cienoes, in which the photographic 
art would necessarily bear an important feature. It would bo 
a place for improvement and incellectuiJ recreation. And no 
place could be more appropriate than the School of Art, •*. e., 
when it is built / and provided the subjeot« were properly classi- 
fied, the exhibition would form a valuable resort for reference 
to the architect, the artist, the mechanic, and to all engaged in 
industrial j)ursuit«. Such an exhibition, especially if good 
music wot mtroduoed at stated times, would be more likely to 
draw tlf3 working classes from pernicious habits than all the 
platform laments in the world. We have been led to these 
remarks fW>m actual observation and experience of the la^t 
exhibition of the School of Art, and the present one of the 
Nottingham Photographic Society, which, we are sorry to say, 
will close on Saturday. 

The subjects whic i comprise the works exhibited, may be 
divided into three classes— Architecture, Landscape, and the 
Figure— and in each cla*s there are some very remarkable and 
perfect specimens. Architecture is well represented by Le 
Gray, Bisson Prdres, and MacPherson ; the large ones by Bisson 
being most perfect specimens, leaving nothing to be desired, 
and the illustrations of Borne by Maorherson are most instruc- 
tive. The " Two Ways of Life " by O. G. Bejlander, must rank 
among the most extraordinary j reductions that photography 
has produced. The attitudes of some of the figures are exceed- 
ingly impropriate and graceful, though in other parts of the 
picture there ar» several artistic defects. The "Scripture 
Beader," by the si me artist, is a more perfect work. " Fading 
away," by Henry P. Bobinson, has some good qualities, and tlio 
girl who has b en the model has evidently un erstood her part, the 
expression on her ftuse being quite in keeping with the subject. 
The mother, who has closed the book which she has been read- 
ing, and is holding her spectacles on her lap, is simply looking 
on, and might be merely a portrait of a respectable middle-aged 
lady. The position of the hand holding the spectacles is very 
good, but the other is t»d; it would Rave been better to have 
hid that, and placed the book open on the stand in front. This 
figure i» an instance of the great difficulty that photography has 
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to contend with. (What a world of love and anxieW should 
have been expressed in the fttoe of the mother, who sees her child 
fading away !) Tae single reclining figure, with the words 
appended, *' She never told her love,'' by the same artist, is a 
very fine work ; the position of the head, the expression of the 
features, and the long hair fiedling over the Ught sur&ce of the 
pillow, are of high merit. The position of the hand is bad ; few 
people are aware that there may be nearly as much expression 
in a hand as in a fiice. The dra[)ery is well arranged. " The 
Monk," by Lake Price, is a very fine picture ; the composition 
is good, and if it were not for a sUght indistinctness in the 
expression of the hob, it would be a perfect work. Maull and 
Polyblank*8 Ghdlery of Celebrities are most excellent specimens 
of portraiture. Among the number which strike us as being 
the most remarkable are, Professor Owen, George Cruikshank, 
Dr. lATon Playfair, J. Gibson, E.A., C. Stanfield, B.A., John 
ConnoUy, Lord Stanley, and the Earl of Bosse. The photo- 
graphsof Liverpool life, whatever they might have been originally, 
are certainly spoilt by being badly painted. Some photographic 
portraits of a large size, and painted over with oil colour, by 
Eedgate, are good : there is rather a heavy appearance about 
the draperies; the two largest portraits are works of great 
merit as regards the colouring of the flesh. 

Among the beautiful landscapes, wUch adorn the room, 
** Home, sweet home," is a charming production, thoroughly 
poetical, and English in character. A river, some foliage, a 
solitary cottage in the distance, constitute the materials of the 
composition. Mr. Bejlander might have set his camera only a 
few yards off the point of view from which this picture was 
taken, and have spoilt it ; the bit of bank in the foreground is 
just right. Mr. Sidebotham's small picture of a bridge near 
Strines is another of the gems, which for delicacy of tone and 
effect it would be difficult to surpass. Thurston Thompson's 
studies of trees and lane scenery are very excellent, and well 
adapted for the artist's studio. 

Fenton's landscapes, and Le Gray^s sea pieces, with clouds, 
taken instantaneously, are very beautiAil, and display a careful 
selection of the point of view. The two views of Bouen, by 
the late Bobert Howlitt, and taken with the new orthographic 
lens, are perfect There are also some excellent views by the 
Rev. J. J. Dredge. Mr. Bourne's ** Nottingham Castle," 
"Audhem Church," "Newstead Abbey," and "The Wheat 
Field," we beUeve to be among the best which he has exhibited. 
Dr. Good, of Derby, and Miss Hurst, of Alderwasley, exhibit 
some good landsci^es. " The Doorway at Dunstable Church/*, 
by Nowall ; " Bocks at Cowden Knowes," by Cotesworth, and 
the works of Archibald Briggs, Alfred Bosling, the Bev. J. 
Holden, and Mr. Smith, are remarkable for their beauty, 
especially some which are done by the calotype process. Frith's 
illustrations of Egypt and Palestine, exhibited by the Notting- 
ham Photographic Society ; and a large collection of framed 
photographs, contributed through the School of Art, by the 
science and art department, are an evidence of the instructional 
value of the art; and the photographs of " The Moon," by 
Father Secchi, Nasmyth, and J. Sidebotham, of its application 
to science. 

An immense lens, said to be the largest in England, was 
exhibited in the room appropriated to materials, and a solar 
camera, both from Atkinson, of Liverpool. Cameras, tripod- 
stands, dark boxes, sUdes, a dark tent, stereoscopes, and the finest 
stereographs, were exhibited hjr Ottewell, Home, Thomthwaite, 
Shepperley, Thompson, and Woodward. The stereographs on 

flass, iVom Dr. Hill Norris, of Birmingham, are very fine. 
Ir. Smith showed, on the evening of the oonversaadone, one of 
the largest of microscopes. Mr. Thompson, optician, covered 
nearly every square inch of a table with achromatic microscopes, 
lenscNB, cameras, ohemicalsj microscopic photographs of the Boyal 
Family, and a photograph of a £20 note, being a marvellous 
piece of worknumship. 

The contributions sent by gentlemen residing in the neigh- 
bourhood were numerous, and among them, perhaps, none ex- 
cited so much attention as those sent by Mr. Henry Walter, of 
Papplewick Hall. The taste shown by this gentleman in the 
selection c^ his photographs is encouraging to photographers 
who aim rather at producing good and artistic pictures tlmn at 
producing the largest possible number. 

Among the other contributions we have observed the names of 
Henry Walter, Esq., Charles Paget, Esq., M.P., the BiKhtHon. 
Lord Belper, the Bev. B. Miles, the Bev. C. P. Clifford, &c. 



The Nottingham Photographic Sodeiy has been presented 
with four beautiful landscapes, by Mr. Alfred Bosliug, of 
Beigate; three landscapes, b^f Mr. Sidebotham, of Mandiester ; 
and the picture in the exmbition, '' Fading away," by Mr. 
Henry P. Bobinson, of Leamington. 

The prize pictures are:— Cbiss A, ^West Door, Southw^ 
Minster," by the Bev. J. J. Dredge. Class B, "Newark 
Castle," bv J. F. Hurley. CU» C, a Stereograph, " Cottages 
at Wilford." The three pictures are presented to subscribers. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to know that many gentlemen of 
this town and neighbourhood are taking a practical interest in 
photogn^hy, and often a leisure hour is employed by them in 
this fiiscinating art, in spite of finger-stains, the smell of acetic 
acid, &c. Sus, The productions of Mr. Hairy Taylor, Mr. Felldn, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Steegmann, Mr. E. J. Lowe, and Mr. J. 
Hine, frilly prove that such occasional employment of timo 
must lead the mind to appreciate the beautifrd m nature, and 
assist in the diffusion of correct taste in art. 

F. B. P. 



NoBTH London Photoobaphic Association. 

At the last meeting of this association, some interesting photo- 
graphs were exhibited by Mr. Shave. They were taken by an 
American process. Mr. Hannaford made some remarks on this 
and other similar processes, in which he prop<»ed adopting a 
slightly different principle to the one usually employed, and 
greasing the stone first, and then coating it with the sensitive 
coating. After exposure and fixing, the greasy sur&oe would 
be left in a fit state to receive the printing ink. A communi- 
cation was next read from Dr. Hill Norris, on " Dry Collodion 
Processes." The author first discussed the causes of hUtlering 
and gtripping-^ of the film ; the former, he stated, resulted 
frx>m the expansion of the preservative substances, and the 
latter from the presence of too small a quantity of preservative 
gelatine or albumen. As remedies, he recommended, if the film 
were inclined to blister, a diminution in the strength of the 
albumen or gelatine; whereas, if the film had too littie 
adhesion to the glass plate, the strength should be increased. 
The employment of meta-gelatine was stated to give rise to 
stained plates and liability to strip o^ although it was easier to 
manage. The next subject treated of was the sensitiveness of 
the dry plate ; this was stated to be uninfluenced in a direct 
manner bv the presence of nitrate of silver or organic salts of 
this metal. A sensitive collodion plate simply washed and 
dried was stated to be the most sensitive of all dry plates ; next 
to this, and nearly as good, came those prepared with gelatine 
or albumen. The doctor next entered into some explanation of 
the chemical composition of the sensitive silver mil Here, 
however. Dr. Norris's chemistry does not serve him so well 
as his photography ; instead of admitting candidly that we 
do not know the real cause of the variations in sensitiveness of 
iodide of silver, he attempted to explain it, by assuming tiiat 
the ordinary sensitive iodide of silver was composed of equal 
equivalents of iodide and nitrate of silver ; that the insensitive 
iodide of chemists was composed of equal equivalents of iodide 
of silver and iodide of potassium, and that the precipitate pro- 
duced by adding excess of iodide of potassium to nitrate of 
silver was a biniodide, containing two equivalents of iodide to 
one of silver. The error of assuming that bodies in which 
chemists, with all the delicacy of the present analytical pro- 
cesses, can only detect the elements Ag and I, with some- 
times a mere trace of extraneous matter, consist reroectively 
of Agl-fAgO.NO, 

Agl + KI 

Agl, 
is very serious, and tends greatiy to weaken on^s respect for 
the other branches of science in which Dr. Norris speaks so 
authoritatively. On the subject of the retention of the 
invisible image, the author stated that dry collodion plates 
possessed the singular proper^ of gradually returning to thdr 
original condition if kept in darkness for some time after 
exposure. Damp and other causes fiK^ilitated this return ; and 
various chemical vapours also had a deleterious effect on the 
plate, and thus it was not advisable to delay development longer 
than absolutely necessary. Under the head of develc^Mnent, 
the author stated, that, with inferior plates, gallo-nitrate gave 
more certain results than pyrogallio add. With the lifter 
developer, five minutes was stated to be the greatest length of 
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time which should be spent oyer this part of the operation. 
The employment of ammonia in the collodion, in order to 
bring about the desired porosity or rottenness of the film (as 
recommended in the present number of the " Photographic 
News,** p. 238), was spoken of very favourably. Dr. Norris stated 
that the collodion modified in this manner should contain more 
iodide and pyroxyline than usual. In conclusion, Uie necessity 
of conducting the development in a moderately warm room 
was insisted on ; and in cold weather, artificial heat was recom- 
mended to be ^plied to the plates and solutions'. After the 
reading of this communication, a discussion took place in 
which the credit of having suggested the existence of the above- 
named silver compounds was claimed for Mr. Maxwell L3rte by 
Mr. Shadbolt. A paper was next read hy Mr. Hannaford, 
" On an iron printing process." This is a modification of the ink 
procegs. Paper is &st floated on a solution of bichromate of 
potassa, ammonia, citrate of iron, gum arable, and sugar. After 
exposure, the picture is to be fixed by soaking in water, and 
then toned and developed ; this latter piart of the process is one 
which somewhat entitles it to the attention of photographers, 
inasmuch as many tints may be produced : gallic acid gives a 
warm, sepia tint; chloride of gold, implied previously, gives a 
purple colour ; ferrocyanide of potassium gives a blue picture ; 
and sidts of manganese, copper, uranium, &c., each gives a 
picture having a peculiar tint. 



BiBMnroHAM PhotogkaJphic Socibty. 
At the last meeting of this society. Dr. Haines read a paper on 
the "Uses and Abuses of Photography." He pointed out in 
detail the various valuable and useM applications of the art : 
such as portraiture and landscape photography : its application 
to various branches of the physical sciences, to police purposes, 
&€. ; and then proceeded to detail the various abuses of the 
art. Under this head he classed the appropriation of the title 
''photographic artist" by persons who had no knowledge of art 
or science ; cheap portraits, 2d. being mentioned as the price 
at which photo^phic portraits might be obtained at some 
places, 6d. extra being charged for colouring them. The in- 
decent and demoralising pictures,on which the ** Photoobafhic 
News" has recently been obliged to animadvert in strong 
language, were mentioned as another abuse of the art ; as also 
was the habit of Sunday vending which it engendered amongst 
photographers. As remedies to the above state of things, the 
author urged the formation of photographic societies, holding 
perio^csd exhibitions, reading papers before the Birmingham 
Photogn^hic Society, and contributing pictures to its album. 
Mr. Edwards remarked that the practice of pirating photo- 
graphs, and selUng reduced photographic copies of them, was an 
** abuse "of the art which called for suppression: one or two 
notorious instances of such piracy were mentioned. 



Photographic Society of Scotland. 
At the last meeting of this society, Mr. Taylor read a paper on 
"Discoveries in Pliotography." This paper was little more 
than a history of the art, with a mention of the names of the 
principal discoverers, alphabetically arranged. Starting from 
Daguerre, Nidpce, and Tilbot, whom he placed in the foremost 
rank, he enumerated their principal discoveries, and then 
strung together a very heterogeneous mixture of persons, who 
would, doubtless, be much surprised to find themselves in each 
other's company. He concluded by stating that the ink pro- 
cess off'ered one of the most glaring cases of re-discovery. It 
originally belonged to Beauregard ; it was then r* -discovered 
and patented in this country a year after publication of the 
process; then re-discov^red and published as new after the 
kpse of another year ; and lastly, it was again re-discovered and 
published as new a few months ago. 

DEAD BLACK FOR BBA8S WORK. 

[We have received from numerous correspondents, whom 
we take this opportunity of thanking, letters on the above 
subject in answer to our inquiry at p. 228 of the " Photo- 
oraphic News." From them we have chosen the following, 
is containing the most useful information.] 



The dead black for brass work is easily prepared, by 
dissolving shellac in methylated spirits of wine, and adding 
thereto a little vegetable black. I do not know the exact 
proportions, but it is not important; bearing in mind, 
however, that with too much shellac you will get a glossy 
black, which is objectionable, and that with tw little the 
preparation will not properly adhere. J. H. B. 



Procure IJ oz. of native black, put it on a level stone, 
rub it into a fine powder, mix it up with turpentine, 
and grind it very fine (the same as painters grind their 
colours)^ then put it into a pot and pour on to it A oz. of 
japanners^ gold size, mix it well up, and it is ready wr use ; 
it may be put on with a camel hair pencil ; will ary in five 
minutes, and be quite hard in one hour. 

K the colour is too black, you may add a little bronze 
green powder to it, and it will be more pleasant to the eye. 
The atx)ve ingredients may be bought at any colour or 
chemist's shop ; the black is in lumps, in the shape of a sugar 
loaf. J, B. B. 



The dead black used by the best opticians is simply 
composed of very finely ground lamp black mixed with 
lacquer, and appUed cold. The work should be previously 
dipped in dilute acid, to remove all trace of greasiness. To 
work on which a black suHiace is required, without the 
necessity for absolute deadness, bichloride of platinum is used, 
being applied with a small brush. After a sufficiently deep 
tone is obtained, the work should be washed in clean water, 
dried, and brushed with a soft jeweller's brush, previously 
passed two or three times over a cake of black lead. It may 
then be lacquered in the ordinary manner or not, according 
to what may be required. W. H. 

The best dead black for brass work that I have been able 
to obtain (after trying the lamp black with spirit varnish, 
as recommended in No. 1 of " Photoguaphic News," 
which I found to fail, as also did lamp black with 20 other 
mediums) is (viz.) : best black japan (not the ordinary 
jftpan) carriage varnish, thicken with finely ground drop 
blacky on a glass or marble slab, then thin with turpentine : 
the proper consistency will quickly suggest itself; apply 
with camel hair brush. 

I have found this, as a dead black, to be all that can be 
desired, viz. : hard, quick dryitig, will not rub oflf or shine 
on friction of cloths, leather, or hands. F. W. Evans. 



CEMENTED GLASS DISHES. 

Sir, — ^If my limited experience is of any value to your 
correspon4ent8, it is at your ilisposal. I have made several 
glass baths, and have had one in use above nine months ; it 
seems to answer every purpose. It is cemented with 
Collins' 8 elastic glue in the following manner : — First grind 
or make rough the parts to be cemented with emery and 
water on a &t surface ; then make the pieces tolerably hot 
on a stove (or in any other way) ; sUghtly melt the end of 
the glue at the fire, and rub it on the edces ; press them 
togemer, allowing the Bi4es to project a little over the ends ; 
let them remain still until cold, then fill up the end with 
glue ; put the bottom on the same way, allowing it to project 
a little. Should it at any time become leaky, you can 
slightly heat the part, and it will re-cement itself. The 
glue is sold by leather-sellers, or where things used by 
shoemakers are kept. G. C. 

GLASS DISHES. 

Sir, — ^I was very glad to read the letter from Mr. George 
Eddowes at p. 214. In common with many of my photo- 
graphing friends, I have frequently complained of the 
wasteful, expensive^ and unnecessary vridth, and slovenly 
make, of the present class of glass baths. I have tried all the 
best shops in London, but can find nothing different from 
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the turtul rough, short, and ahnurdhj ttnde glam baths. 
Wfll-ma^lc, and nicely-shaped porcelain and gutta-percha 
Ijathfl are to be had, and why not gliuM ones also? which 
photographeni much prefer. It will be a great boon to 
umateurfi if the attrition of theglan trade be called, throngh 
your columns, to thisdeeideratum. — ^I am, Sir, your obedient 
wfnrant, Henrt Bonus. 

OELATIKK PAPKB. 

ftfn,— On reading, in vol. i. p. 205 of the " PnoTOORAPiiic 
Xkwh," "Bnggcstions for the Employment of Gelatine 
Paper in Photography," another xwe for it occurred to me, 
YJr., to line the whole or part of the window of my operating 
room with dark orange-coloured gelatine paper in place <^ 
the yellow calico I Imve used hitherto, which constantly 
fades. The following queries suggest themselves : — 

1. Would it not be aoout a tithe of the price of coloured 
glaiw? 

2. Would it not be as effectual in excluding the chemical 
rays, at the same time admitting sufUcient light ? 

I). Would there be any fear of its fading or curling up 
under the influence of the sun's rays? 
4. Where can it be obtained, and what is the price of it? 

R. O. F. S. 



ANSWERS TO MTNOB QITEBIE8, 

riLAZC FOB Papbb PosiTivEs.—Our esteemed correspond- 
ent, who answered an inquiry on the above subject in 
our fourteenth number, p. 1G7, has forwarded some stereo- 
Krams, fflosed as tliere retporamended. We have carefully 
pxamined thorn, and compared them with highly-glazed pictures 
by other artixtii, and have no hesitation in recommending the 
])rooes8 to our readorfl nn beiug capable of producing as glossy a 
Kitrface as may be desired. 

DiBTY Yellow Appeabakcb on Positttk Prints.— 
AifMi(nir has tried the pojiitive-printing process, given at p. 86 
of the " PnoToaHAPirio News," with much success, the tints, 
when first put into the water after toning, being nearly perfect; 
but sometimes during the woflhing the paper turns of a dirty 
opaque yellow colour when looked through. This appearance 
is frequently met with in aU the usual printing processes, and 
is caused by the hyposulphite of silver, which is formed in the 
porox of the paper when first immerHod in the hypo, bath, not 
being dissolved out by the hyposulphite of soda, and then, in 
the Hulwoquent operations, docomoosing spontaneously with the 
formation of sulphide of silver, which remains in an insoluble 
form in the pores of the paner. Knowing the cause, the 
reniody is obvious :— Increase the strength of the hypo, bath, 
and allow the print to remain for a lon^ time immersed in it. 
Wo have also found that soaking the print in a solution of one 
pound of common washing soda in a gallon of water, between 
the toning and fixing bath, to be very effectual in preventing 
the ocourrenoe of these stains, whilst it in no way interferes 
with the enno or certainty of the other parts of the process. 

Nrijativk Drvrlopino Solution Pbepabbd with Iron. 
-J. /f. H, W. //. H'., and others. The following is Mr. Hard- 
wich's formula for the above solution, referred to by ** An Ama- 
teur •• in a previous number of tlje " Photographic News :" — 

Protoaulphste of Iron It grains. 

Acetate of soda ,. ... 6 ,, 

Hesufoy*s scctic sdd .• 11 drachms. 

Water 6| „ 

PBlPABATtOK OP PtBB PROTOeV LPHATI OF IbOK.— W. 5. B- 

Boil <liluts sulphuric acid snd iron together until the acid 
is aaturatod ; boil the Hquid with iron ftUnn in a narrow-necked 
fiMHk till the or^N-stalHsing point is attained, and strain through 
a filter moistened with water, into a vessel rinsed out with a 
little dilute sulphuric arid. The sulphuric acid preventathe 
filtrate fVom bety)ming turbid. The mnnel must nave a very 
long neck, reaching to the bottom of the vessel. The crystals, as 
thev form, are left to drain upon a fiinne), then roQed backwards 
anf{ forwards between bibulous paper till they no longer wet it^d 
dried u^Hm pai>er at a temperature not exceeding 90**. When 
well dried, they remain permanent for a long time in dry air, 
and for a tolerably long tima in danp air. 



TO COBEESPONBENTS. 

49* Some complaints haringr been made by our snbKrlbert aa to the mtnt'^ 
Ttcri\fi of the " Pbotookaphto Nbwi,** the ^blkhen b9g reepeet/ully to 
notify tlMt cvory cart is UJun oo their part to ianve paaaual end correct 
dispatch. AU oonplaiots sboald, therefiire, be made to the Toet Offico 
aathorilies. 

H. Vj. N.— We are eorry yon stated that your letter was not Intended for pnb- 
Uoallon, as there was moch interesttngr md vainaUe matter fai it May we 
malus some selections and insert tliem in tlM " PHOTOoajinnc News? '* 
We think tliat if tlie quertion yon raised in tite former part of your letter 
was fairly discussed, It would prore of great Interest 

A. B.— Perhape-gnm bensoin dIssolTed in iMnaol, would answer the porpoee 
of Taniishhig clasa poaitiTes, soas tomake the powder colours bite properly. 

F. W. B — Thioiks for the information. We will look more carefhUy at your 
pictures. 

T. Bar»ktt.-»W« are obUg«d for the snfgestloB as to the bUdc ramish. 
Other correspondents, yon wiU see, hare however suggested plans wtiSch 
will answer all the purposes desired. 

P. Loois. — i. The blank front is for an extra lens. \ S. We wfil see if we ean 
give a deseriptlon of It S. A twhi lens camera. 

A. E. X.—The thlrimeei of the ghus must be allowed for either hi focufsing 
or some other way. In worUng with the caIot>'pe in the />pcn air, it is 
customary to take several camera backs, each containing^ two sheets of 
sensitive paper; in definalt of these, tiie papov can be dumged la a dark 
ba^ thrown over the head and shonlden, or by eandlellght in any dark 
comer of a cellar or out-house. We have always met with the greatest 
civility at farm-honses when we have asked for the requisite accommoda- 
tion, - in many instances refreshment being eourteonsly offered us. 

W. 0.— We eannot endorse your (minions thfA the redeveloping solution in 

the alabastrine process necessarily destroys the half tones of the picture, 

and causes It to tami^ tn a few months. 
Kfa'a.- Some of our best pictures have been taken in the open air. In the 

shadow of a wall or tree. 
J. F. L — We cannot help you more than by recommending you to advertise 

for the kind of sltuaUon you want. 
W. H. W.— We cannot imagine the cause of the dleooloration yon speak of; 

does it not disappear in the fixing bath ? Idtany thanks for the infomution 

In your note; we will avail ourselves of it We shall be very pleased to see 

the views jreu prondM to send. 

B. M. T.— The picture is a very bad one, and looks as if it had been seoaitised 
in an aUcallqe bath. Add acetic acid to the nitrate bath. 

PYkooALLiG Acid.* Use an old collodion and the following developing solu- 
tion t PyrofalHc add, 8 grains; gUeial acetic add, 1 draehm; alcohol, 1 
drachm; water, 1 ounce; and fix with hyposulphite of soda. We ahall bo 
very pleased to receive an account of your exiubltion. Pleaso forward it at 
your earliest convenience. 

T. Sirrm. -The fiRult you mention Is a very common one, and reqalrea great 
skill to overoome. Try exposlnf for a little longer time. 

A. B. C— We Uiink it will do, but you had better try It, as it Is so shnplc. 

F. J.— 1. The cauie of the mark on your collodion plate, the shapo^ of the 
pnenmatie holder. Is owing to the unequal evaporatfcm of the ether, the port 
over the holder evaporating hi ft different ratio from the rest 3. Common 
water may be used as yon propose, but there is a little liability to stains. 
3. Gam arable has been proposed as a varnish for collodion pictures, but 
the objection Is, the Iniury done to it if wetted. 

Captaiv, R. A— We prenr a square camera. The dlreotk>n of the longest side 
of the plate oan always be mauaged by inner firames to the dark sUdc. .We 
cannot recommend any place to buy gloss. Most large houses would allow 
you to pick It 001 yourself, or would change scratched plstea. 

J. W. W — Toor phm of printing is as good as those la ordmary use, bat not 
so good as the one given at p. 86. The colour of the inclosed print is bad, 
but the negative Li good. 

An AMATIUK.«-The process Is not a good one; See answer to J. W. W. 

T. S. Sbeau> —Wo nave never tried the lenses yon name, and so wonM not 
like to give an' opinion. They arc not, however, considered very good. A 
portrait comblnattou will answer best for copying and enlarging. 

H. Doubled AT.— Received with thanks, but too late for examination. 

F. IL W.— You received lunar caustic instead of proper frised nitrate of silver. 
Evaporate it down to half Its bulk, and use it lor printing. 

P. Q.— We eannot help you fhrthcr than by rccommmidlng yon to olitaia 
catalogues of powder colours from all who advertise, and purci^aso from 
those which contain the proper tints. Each maker gives the tmts a diifereot 
name and number. 

Clrbiccs.— We Intend to complete the first volume of the *' FnorooRApnio 
Mkws" in 26 numbers; it will have a fhll index. We will think over your 
other suggestions. WiU you. In the me^n time, asdst us with your ex- 
perience In the dl0brent processes? 

J. H.— If the spot bo merely an opaque substance hi the glass, or an air bobUe, 
it will not hurt ; bm. If there be veins in the glass, they migbt interfere 
seriously with the definition. 

N.— We suspect your bath Is In fsult; add aeetic add to it Try the plate 
deanlng solutioo, described at p. 1A6L 

D. F. L.— 1. The lenses must be parallel 3. We do not quite understand 
your query, but there would be no difBcultj- In getting what you want 

W. Ram. -We know nothhig more of the H^kt but what is pobUshed in the 

'* PaOToosAFino Naws.** 
P. M.— t We know of no Ukdy cause for the spoU yon rslBr to. 2. Try 

gelathie paper or the " cr>'stal medium," as advertised. 

E. PBPrEn.-Yonr solution for deanlng phttes is pretty good; but hiferinr to 
the one given at p. U&. 

W. WoODFonn.— Recdved whh thanks. In our next 

Commonlcatioils deottned with thanks :~F. A.— A Priiiter.---Uffttninm.~ 

H. A. P.— Pyroxylhie.— H. O.— Camera Stand.~L. M. N.— X. T. Z. 
The inftmnation required by the foUowinf correspondents is dttier sudi as we 

are unable to give, or It has appeared in recent numbers of the " Photo- 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY.* 
On the subject of corapoeition, vre have often expresBed an 
opinion in these pages that it was scarcely applicable to 
photography : and up to the present time, we see no reason 
for changing our opinions ; — on the contrary, we find that 
what we have so often said on the subject, is fully endorsed 
by many of the best art critics in the country. Composition, 
properly, is of that class which Reilander intrdduced by his 
picture of the "Two Ways of Life," and which Robinson 
has subsequently so succe^ully followed. 

In large pictures composed of several negatives, there is a 
great amount of tact and ingenuity required, which is not 
so necessary when the picture is taken at once. In the Ex- 
hibition this year there are very few large compositions : 
we find that there are new faces in the field, while the old 
champions of composition are barely represented. We may 
here state, that it is with great regret we learn that Mr. 
Robinson has been extremely ill during the last few 
months ; and to this we may attribute the fact that he has 
nothing new in the present collection. As we have already 
noticed his productions at great length on previous occasions, 
we do not feel called upon to do more than merely name 
them here ; the chief are — " Fading Away," " She never 
told her LoVe," and the " Red Riding Hood" series. It is 
raihest surprising to find so few pictures here by Rejlander. 
His compositions are smaller and less ambitious than his 
" Two Ways of Life ;" he is extremely happy in catching 
the peculiarities of low life, and is very successful in ren- 
dering them. But when we see low life in all its broad 
features, as it actually exists, we see how it differs from the 
clever conventionalities with which some good artists invest 
it in comic journals. As an instance of the undesirableness 
of representing things as they really are, we may mention 
his composition of one of the characters in the " Seven Ages 
of Man" (2), the subject illustrated is— "The Infant Mewling 
and Fukmg in the Nurse^s Arms ;" this selection is not at 
all happy. When this subject is treated by the artist and 
draughtsman, the grosser characteristics are toned down, 
i\)ule in the photographic composition we have merely the 
unpleasant picture of the child literally fulfilling the poet^s 
description. While looking at this picture in the exhibition- 
room, we overheard a lady criticising it, and she seemed to 
embody in a few words a most expressive {ind a most em- 
phatic criticism when she uttered — "What a disgusting 
picture 1 " Such, wo conceive, would be the expression of 
many. The picture "Well?" (154) is that of an old 
pedagogue listening to the scholar as he stumbles over his 
imperfecily-leamed lesson. The expression of the old man 
as he mends his quill, listening to the broken utterances 
of the boy, is inimitable, while the unhappy look of the 
pupil is admirable. The " Scripture Reader ** (188) is per- 
haps a more interesting snbiect than any of the others: 
the idea is thoroughly English, and will, we fancy, appeal 
to the fbelings of many ; though in carrying out the con- 
ception, there has not been a sufficient unanimity on the 
piurt of the models to enable the artist to do justice to 
his idea. The old man scarcely represents the character 
of a listener, while the old woman appears too intent 
upon her spinning. As to the arrangement of the in- 
terior, it bears aU tJie marks of Rejlander's ingenuity, and 
the play of the lights and shadows is admirably given. 

* Continued from page 231. 



Should any amount of success ever be attained in this de- 
partment of the photofflpaphic art — ^we scarcely think it 
ever will — we must look upon Rejlander as the first who 
gave an impetus to it. 

Of all the perpetrations we have ever seen in composition, 
we think we must give Truefit Brothers credit ror hav- 
ing executed some of the worst. They are very bad pho- 
tographs, and as compositions — if such a term can be ap- 
plied to them — they are reaUy ridiculous. These artists have 
attempted by means of photography to give us some pictures 
of country life. This, as all our readers know, is a class of 
subjects which finds great favour, both with artists and the 
public generally. But the pictures by Ttuefit Brothers have 
neither sentiment nor form m them ; indeed, there is an abso- 
lute absence of that naive simplicity which is the charming 
characteristic of pictures of rural hfe. The reason of this 
is plain, and it is one of the strongest arguments against 
composition in photography. There can be no doubt but that 
the models are genuine country children ; but then, as photo- 
graphic models, they are told to assume a class of sentiment 
which it is impossible for them to understand or appreciate, 
and which, as a matter of course, they fail to personate. To 
meet with anything like success, they should be subjected to 
many months' training ere they attempted to represent any- 
thing. "The Granny's Lesson" (10) is not the thing the 
title implies ; it is simply an old woman sitting outside of a 
wooden shed, by the side of whom there is seatS a child with 
its arms stiflly placed on the " granny's " knee, and with an 
expression of face that rather portrays a consciousness of hav- 
ing his likeness taken, than that which the piece is intended 
to illustrate. " A Shady Bank " C14) is similar in character 
and treatment to the other ; a more correct title, however, 
would have been " A Hazy Photograph," Maudlin stupidity* 
reaches its climax in the " Queen of the May " (23), " The 
Rivals " (29), "The Rejected " (35). As to the " Queen of 
the May," wo cannot say much for the ideal attempted by 
this simpering representative of majesty. As to "The 
Rivals " and " The Rejected," the idea is simply absurd, and 
the poses and arrangement of the figures are more like bad 
stage conceptions, than scenes from actual country life. And 
so we might go on seriatim, without meeting with one good 
feature in any of the series by these artists. However, we 
will only notice two more : " The Young Fisher Boys " (1 91), 
" The Village Pump " (200). Until we obtained a catalogue, 
we could not conceive what the picture, " Young Fisher 
Boys," was intended to represent. From the pecuhar angle 
at which the legs of one of the boys were placed, we concluded 
that it was a scarecrow attached to a pole for the purpose of 
frightening away birds, but the representation of something 
very unlike water corrected this. At last, puzzled with con- 
jectures, we were forced to consult the catalogue, and found 
that the title was as we have described. "The ViUace 
Pump " is so badly printed, and so ill-arranged, that we will 
not waste time in noticing it. Our object in mentioning 
them at all, is to show the necessity for having real artists 
to conceive and work out the arrangements of compositive 
pictures. It cannot fail to strike the reader that the titles 
selected are such as would at once attract the attention 
of the curious ; and, in the hands of such artists as Rej- 
lander or Robinson, the subjects might have been adequately 
represented: from the foregoing remarks, we need hardly 
inform our readers, that l?uefit Brothers have failed to do 
this. 

Then Fenton has been tempted into this department, and. 
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for a "first appearance/^ his pictures are not so bad, still 
they are not sucn as please us. With regard to the arrange- 
ment of dress and interior detail, there can be no doubt that 
Fenton is the one who ought to be well able to gire us a 
correct idea of the household economy of the Orientals. 
Still there is one thing which does much to spoil the whole 
of these studies, and that is what we have repeatedly urged 
on those photographers who attempt to illustrate eastern 
manners and customs, viz.: the necessity of having real 
national types as modeb. If these compositions are to be of 
any use, let. us at least have associated with the dress the 
physical characteristics of the nation ; and let the physi- 
ologist have equal chance with the costumier. In the reir 
clever photographs of Turkish character, which W. M. 
Grundy exhibited some time ago, the very same ddTects 
were apparent that are to be seen in Fenton 's pictures. In 
these pictures, Fenton has not succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty of copying from expressionless models, — a difficulty 
to which we have often alluded in connection with this sub- 
ject. A most amusing circumstance, in connection with his 
picture of the " Pasha and Bayadere'' (46), is the fact that 
one of the "tricks" which enables the composer to produce 
an effect is too palpable. It is, indeed, " A Peep Behind the 
Scenes." If the visitor will venr closely inspect this picture, 
he will find that the strings, which are intended to hold up 
the hands of the female figure, are plainly to be seen. 
Tins is a peculiar defect in many of Fenton's compositions : 
the figures have not been able to keep their hands quite 
still while the picture was being taken. In the picture 
" Returning from the Fountain " (59), everything has been 
sacrificed, as &r as background effect ffoes, in order to 
catch the figure. This is to be regretted, as it spoils the 
picture. "S^ubian Water Carrier" (608) is the best of 
these series, the only defect is a little mistiness about the 
hands ; altxigether, we may congrattdate Mr. Fenton on his 
first attempts. 

{To be continuid.) 



ON THE CAMERA OBSCURA* 

BY PROFESSOR PETZVAL, OF VIENNA. 

The advantage of a diaphragm before the lens is, 
that it can be placed so as to admit only those rays of a 
cylinder whose mtersections correspond to that part of the 
caustic which is situated in the plane of the picture. In 
order to convert a telescopic lens into a tolerably ^qod 
camera lens, the cylinder of rays which corresponds to an 
image near the e(%e of the field must be treated in the 
manner described, and the position of the diaphragm deter- 
mined accordingly. With a lens 3 inches in aperture, and 
a focal length of 16 inches, such as was in general use in the 
early period of daguerreotyping, the diaphragm is beet 
placed at a distance of 3 inches before the lens, its aperture 
being 1 inch. The image thus obtained, although tolerably 
good, will not be of uniform sharpness ; in the centre it wiU 
perhaps bear magnifying three times, whilst at the edges it 
will barely admit of examination with the naked eye. In 
pdnt of sharpness, therefore, this picture is at least three 
times in^or to one of the cameras alr^y used as a term 
of comparison. With respect to illumination, the superiority 
of the ordinary modem camera is still greater, for since the 
degrees of illumination are directly proportional to the squares 
of the apertures, and inveraely proportional to tiie squares of 
the focal lengths; the ratio in question is 1 : 19 nearly. 
It must be noted, however, that the modem camera has 
four more reflecting surfaces than the old one; by which 
means almost one-fifth of the light is lost, and the above 
ratio diminished to about 1 : 16. 

llie substitution of an achromatic in place of an un-achro- 
matic object-glass is, beyond comparison, the most important 
step in the improvement of the camera ; for not only have 
the properties of sharpnees and illumination been thereby 

• Continned ttom p. 28a 



increased — the formar in the ratio of 1 : 7, and the latter 
even in the ratio of 1 : 40— but the serious defect of separated 
optical and chemical foci has been remedied. Besid^ this, 
the image has become nearly plane, a result which, it is 
trae, might also have been obtained in the case of an on- 
achromatic lens by means of the same method of blinding. 
Lastly, the field has become almost universally lighted ; the 
not verv broad zone of diminishing intensity of light which 
still exists, is due to the blinding. Ab diaphragins often 
produce this defect, it will be well to examine their action 
more closely. 

Around the centre of the lens, and with a radius of 1 inch, 
conceive a circle to be described : its circumference will be 
at the distance of half-an-inch from that of the lens. The 
diaphragm at the distance of 3 inches having an aperture of 
1 inch, all cylinders of rays passing through the same will be 
entirely received by the lens, provided their axes are within 
or upon the circumference of the above circle, and the cor- 
reeponding images will possess the maximum intensity of 
light. The rays of every cylinder whose axis meets the lens 
in the circumference of the circle, are inclined to the axis of 
the instrument at an angle of 18° ; consequently, everywhere 
within a field of 36^, the image possesses full intensity of light. 
Again, only one half the rays of those cylinders whose 
axes exactly graze the edge of the lens will be admitted 
by the latter, the entrance of the rest being prevented by 
the brass mounting. These rays are inclined at an angle 
of 26'' to the axis of the instrument, so that between 36** 
and 52° the intensity of li^ht in the field will diminish from 
its maximum value to one-half of the same. I^AStly, the lens 
will admit none of the rays of the cylinders whose axes 
meet its plane at a distance of half-an-inch from its edge ; 
consec^uently, between 52^ and 66° the intensity of j^ht 
diminishes mm half its nocmal value down to zero. Thus 
when uniform light is required, the field must not exceed 
36^ ; in other words, the focal length being 16 inches, the 
diameter of the circular picture cannot exceol 10 inches. 

Such are the properties of the instrument with which 
Daguerre worked when he made Ins beautiful discovery. At 
that time silver plates coated with iodine were alone em- 
ployed ; and the time of exposure required was so great — ^half- 
an-hour, that portrait-takmg was next to impossible. Hence 
arose the demand for a camera-lens producing greater illu- 
mination, and equal, or, if possible, greater sharpness. 
Sooner or later practical opticians would, no doubt, have 
sought to improve the camera of Daguerre by substituting a 
convex-concave in place of the pkno-oonvex achromatic 
lens ; for the former, treated in the manner above described, 
possesses several advantages. Science, however, stepped in 
with more efficient means, and Professor Petzval, after a 
thorough theoretical investigation of the subject, set about 
constmcting his first object-glass, destined principally fSr 
portrait-taking. 

In so doing he was guided by the following considera- 
tions: — ^The object -lens of a telescope has only three condi- 
tions to ftdfil : Jirst, to possess a given focal length ; second^ 
to be achromatic ; and, third, to reduce the spherical aberra- 
tion to a minimum. < 

In the camera, however, the number of the conditions is 
raised from three to eight, five of which have reference to a 
much more complete destruction of spherical aberration, two 
to the production of achromatism, and the eighth to the 
position of the focus. Instead of three, therefore, eight 
optical elements are requisite, the choice of whidi will be 
determined by the following considerations : — Greater illu- 
mination, one of the desired improvements, can only be 
obtained in two ways — ^by enlarging the ap^ure, and by 
diminishing the fociEd length, both of which, however, will 
result from employing two converging lenses instead of one. 
These lenses must of course be achromatic, and, by theory, 
in order that a good image may be produced, they must be 
separated from each other by a distance of not less than one- 
third of the focal length of the lens next the object. In 
order to form the dght requisite elements, therefore, aeYea 
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hsis surfaceB and one distance maj be selected. By this 
selection the first lens need but present three sur&ces to be 
disposed of, so that its constituents maj have a common 
sui%u». The second lens, however, in order to furnish the 
remaining four surfaces, must have its constituents separated, 
even though by so doing light is lost. 

In accordance with these data, Professor Petzval calculated 
a new object-lens which had an aperture of 1^ inch, and a 
focal length of 5^ inches. With it portraits were taken in 
forty seconds; in point of illumination i^was sixteen times 
superior to the camera of Daguerre, and its images were 
sharp enough to bear magnifying twenty times. The prin- 
cipal defects of the new camera were a curved imase, and 
limited field of view, both of which resulted from me em- 
ployment of separate lenses. 

. AVith respect to the first defect, the image of a plane 
object was, according to theory, situated in the hollow of 
a paraboloid of rotation, having its vertex a radius of curva- 
ture equal to 7 or 8 inches. In object-glasses afterwards 
constructed, where the aperture was incr^ised to 3 inches, 
this curvature was softened to 15 inches. By sacrificing a 
little sharpness at the edges, too, circumstances genendly 
furnished means of softening this curvature still more. 

The second action of the separated lenses deserves closer 
examination. It will be at once seen that here the setting 
of the first lens plays the part of the former diaphragm, 
and modifies the admission of light to the second lens. As 
an example, let us take an object-glass whose two lenses are 
5^ inches apart, the aperture of each being 3 inches. Let 
the focal length of the first lens be 16 inches, and that of 
the second 24 inches. Then, by means of the first lens, a 
cylinder of rays parallel to the axis becomes converted into 
a cone, whose vertex is 16 inches behind this lens ; and the 
plane of the second lens intercepts this cone in a circle whose 
diameter is diminished to 2 inches ; the same is true approx- 
imately for every other cylinder inclined to the axis of the 
instrument. Around the centre of the second lens, therefore, 
let us conceive a circle of ^-inch radius described ; its cir- 
cumference will be at a distance of 1 inch from that of the 
lens, and it is clear that the second lens will admit all the 
rays of every cylinder whose inclination to the axis of the 
instrument is such, that the axial ray of that cylinder, after 
|)aaBing unrefiracted through the first lens, meets the second 
m the circumference of the above circle. The image pro- 
duced by such a cylinder, therefore, will possess the same 
maximum of iUumiuation as do the centnd images. But 
the entrance of the rays of other cylinders more inclined to 
the axis of the instrument will be m^e or less impeded ; and, 
by following the method already explained in the case of 
Daguerre^s camera, it will be found that throughout a field 
of lOf ^ there will be maximum licht ; that between this and 
a fidd of 32^ the intensity of light will diminish to half its 
normal value ; and, lastly, that the whole extent of the field, 
beyond which is darkness, amounts to about 50^. These 
angles correspond on the pictures to circles whose diameters 
ore 2, 6, and 10 inches respectivdy. 

When portraits only are to be taken, that is to say, when 
a correct picture of only a small portion of the object is 
desired, tnis unequal distribution of light is of no ^reat 
importance. In the case of landscapes, maps, engravincs, 
&c., however, it forms a serious defect, and necessitates the 
use of diaphragms, not only to distribute the light more uni- 
formly, but also to diminish the influence of unequal distances 
of objects, and tcr soften the curvature of the image. The 
best place for the diaphragm is exactly midway between the 
two lenses, and by diminishing the intensity of Heht to ^th, 
Jth, or to -j^th of its full value, the field of equal illumina- 
tion may be increased to 31*^, whilst the two zones, wherein 
the light first diminishes to half its normal value and then to 
zero, may be made much narrower. 

The modifications applied to the old instrument to fit it for 
its new purposes, had lor their object, principally, to increase 
the magnitude of the field and the uniformity of its illumina- 
tion, and consisted in a diminution of the distances between 



the two lenses, and of the aperture of the second. The 
object-glass, constructed carefully with a view of fulfilling all 
the new conditions, and submitted to the Academy of 
Vienna, consists as before of two lenses ; the first has an 
aperture of 3 inches, and the second of 2 inches, the clear 
distance between the two being 1 inch, llie magnitude of 
the picture is the same as that corresponding to a single 
achromatic lens of 26 inches, focal length, its diameter being 
20 inches ; in other words, the field amounts to 42^, and 
is uniformly lighted. This last result is due to the dimi- 
nished aperture of the second lens, and has been purchased, 
of course, at the expense of intensity of Ueht. The curvature 
of the image of a plane object is smaU, its radius at the 
vertex being about 80 inches. 

AVith respect to the achromatism of the two lenses, it is 
well known that the ratio between the indices of refraction 
for crown and flint glaps is not constant, but varies with the 
colour of the ray, and that, on this account, the rays of all 
colours cannot be made to coincide simultaneously by any 
arrangement of the two kinds of glass; in other words, 
accormng to the technical expression, a certain chromatic 
aberration of the secondary spectrum always remains. In 
the telescope, most attention is paid to the coincidence of the 
rays at the red end of the spectrum, and without injury to 
the picture a considerable al:«rration of the rays at the violet 
end may exist. These rays, however, exert the greatest 
chemical action, whence it happens that the object lens 
of a telescope gives a less sharp photographic, than 
optical, image. On the other hand, if the opposite end of 
the spectrum were most attended to, the photographic pic- 
ture would be improved at the expense of the optical one, 
and in both cases the chemical and optical foci would be 
separated. In constructing the new object-glass, the whole 
spectrum, rather than either end of it, was regarded, and the 
most active chemical made to coincide approximately with 
the most active optical rays, so that, for a healthy eye, the 
chemical and optical foci coincide. 

From the above exposition, it fc^ows that, whilst the new 
camera is inferior to the old in point of illumination, it far 
surpasses the latter in ma^tude of the field, and in unifor- 
mity of sharpness, as weU as of illumination. Whilst the 
new camera, theriefore, is best adapted for landscapes, the 
old one may still be used whenever a brief period of exposure 
is desirable, as in taking portraits, or pictures of living 
animals. « 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.* 

BY MM. DAVANNE AND A. GIRARD. 
ON SENSITISING— (C0nft'nt£€cf). 

0/ the Influence of the Strength of the Bath^continued), — 
Let us now endeavour to ascertain to which of the two 
elements present this rapid impoverishment is owing. 

If a sheet of paper be taken without any preparation, and 
submitted to tne nitrate of silver, and afterwards washed 
repeatedly in distilled water, and, finally, exposed to the 
full glare of the sun, it presents only a feeble colouring ; and 
as the silver bath is not altered in any appreciable manner, 
we may conclude that the paper itself is without influence, 
and that it takes from the bath only the quantity of silver 
proportionate to the quantity of liquid it absorbs. 

It is not the same with the albumen. Let us take a sheet 
prepared with this substance, pure, without addition of 
soluble chloride, submit it to the nitrate of silver bath, then, 
having washed it several times in distilled water, expose ii 
under a negative, and we shall see it produce a very clear 
and vigorous proof. If we test the strength of the bath 
before and after the passage of the sheet of paper, we shall 
find that the 100 cubic centimdtres of water which pre- 
viously contained 15 per cent, of silver, no longer contain 
the same proportion. Wo find that the quantity of liquid 
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absorbed has been 8 cubic centimetres, which ought to have 
weakened the bath to the extent only of 1*20 gramme of 
nitrate, whereas, in fact, the albumen has taken up 2*65 
grammes ; consequently, the richness of the bath is reduced 
to 13'9 per cent. This fact also, which is an important one, 
will receive further consideration when we treat" of the 
theory df insolation. But our analyses prove beyond doubt 
that the albumen deprives the bath of a large quantity of 
nitrate with which it combines. 

Gelatine and starch do not lead us to similar results ; it 
is well known that neither the one nor the other gives with 
the nitrate of silver an insoluble combination, and if both 
influence, as we have no doubt thev do, the value and 
colouring of the proof, it is by combinations which form 
eventuaUy, or under the luminous influence, and which, in 
anv case, never aflect the proportions of the nitrate 
bath. 

We have now to examine the part played by the chloride 
from the point of view under consideration. Experiments 
made on paper salted in a solution at 5 per cent., without 
additional sizing, and manipulated in the manner described 
above, give tliis result: — that a sheet of paper 44 x 57 
placed in 'contact with a bath measuring 180 cubic centi- 
metres, and showing a richness of 12*82 per cent., robbed 
the bath of 3 '10 grammes of silver, tc^ther with 10 cubic 
centimetres of liquid (the paper, not being albumenised, was 
more porous, and absorbed a greater quantity of liquid). 
These 10 cubic centimetres correspond to 1*28 gramme of 
nitrate of silver, therefore 3*10 — 1*28 = 1*82 gramme have 
been absorbed by the paper in the condition of chloride. 
The difference here, as is evident, is much less than when 
the paper is both salted and albumenised; it is, to all 
appearance, equal, and rather superior to that which the 
albumen alone produces. 

Thus, then, the chloride and the albumen concur in the 
impoveiriahment of the bath in consequence of the formation 
of two insoluble combinations, and the jporoeity of the paper 
accelerates its diminution. One may say m general terms, that 
a sheet simply salted impoverishes the bath to a certain extent, 
and that a ^eet both salted and albumenised impoverishes 
it to twice that extent. The first two causes alone need 
occupy the photographer, because they chaise the richness 
of the bath, and, by consequence, the results ; and since, as we 
said at the beginning, the rule of this impoverishment cannot 
be stated in an al»olute manner, but merely the method 
according to which it operates, we cannot too strongly 
impress on photographers the advisability of adopting Ua& 
method of testing their baths, which alone can save them 
from the causes of error we have particularised. 

Of the Time of Contact with the Silver Both.— We have 
inquired what influence the length of time during which the 
paper is floated on the silver bath can have on the bath. The 
paper imbibing a greater or less quantity according to the 
time of contact, it appeared a priori evident that the 
absorption of free nitrate of silver would be greater as the 
time of contact was prolonged, and this has b^ confirmed 
by experiment. 

A contact of one minute does not suffice : in this period 
the whole of the soluble chloride can scarcely be converted 
into chloride of silver ; hence, relative insensibility, streaki- 
ness, and spots in the designs. Five minutes give a very 
good result ; fifteen furnish a proof verging a little more 
on Uack than the preceding. We thus return to the pre- 
ceding example; and it is established that a more pro- 
lon^^ed sojourn in the bath corresponds to an augmentation 
of nchnees in the paper, and, conse(j[uently, to an au^eota- 
tion of clearness in the proof— -within a certain hmit, of 
coiurse. Five minutes may be considered the normal time ; 
and if, to modify the proofs furnished by a n^;ative, the 
operator desires to alter the richness of the proof by a stay 
of greater or less length in the bath rather than by using 
baths of variable richness, this should be considered the 
fixed period around which to oscillate. 
{To be continued.) 



ON CASEINE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 

La Lumihre contains the following on the subject of a pro- 
cess discovered by M. Duchoohois, (and given at p. 183 tt the 
*^ Photographic News,") for substitutinff caserne for albu- 
men in the preparation of negatives, after th^aupenot method. 

C^eine being unknown to a great many photograi^enif 
we will briefly make th^n acquainted with its i^aperiieB, 
and teach them a very economical method of preparing and 
preserving it. 

Caseine constitutes the azotised nart of the milk of mam- 
miferous animals, in which it is held in solution by a small 
quantity of potaidi. Cheese is almost entirely composed of it. 

Although M. Duchochois has given instructions for pre- 
paring soluble caseine, we are bound to declare that iolubU 
caseine does not exist, Caseine does not dissolve in water. 
For this to take place it must be accompanied by an alkali. 
In that case it is no longer caseine that is held in solution, 
but a caseate. 

In his method of preparation he directs the precifntation 
of skimmed milk by means of sulphuric acid. Any other 
acid will give the same result — we may mention more 
especially hydrochloric acid and acetic acid, which every 
photograi^er possesses in his laboratory. ^ 

After having washed the precipitate on a filter, first with 
acidulated water, and seconoly with pure water, we advise 
its solution in a little carbonate of soda or common salt, 
substances much better known than carbonate of barytea, 
and whioh may be easily and cheaply procured anywhere. 
Sal ammoniac may be employed just as efficaciously, and abo 
nitrate of potassa aud iodide of potassium, bodies with which 
photographers are already familiar. 

After filtering, the solution must be evaporated. This 
solution on contact with the air gradually becomes covered 
with a pellicle, insoluble in both acids and alkalies, and 
in the salts just mentioned. It is this pellicle which is 
formed on milk when heated. When all the Hquid has 
evaporated, the caseine presents itself under the form of an 
amber-coloured amorphous mass, without smell, and of an 
insipid taste. Its solution is coagulated by alcohol and acids. 
All the earthy and metallic salts precipitate it. With chalk, 
or better still with lime, it gives an insoluble compound, 
which is employed in painting in distemper, as well as for 
preparing a mastic susceptible of receiving every species of 
painting and impression. 

It is under the form of caseate of lime that caseine can 
be best preserved, and we cannot too earnestly call the 
attention c^ photographers to this fact. ^Vhen it is desired 
to disengage the caseine required f<»r use, it suffioes to 
digest some bits of the caseate of lime in hydrochloric acid 
or vinegar. The operation must be conducted in such a 
manner that a little of the salt shall remain undissolved. 
The liquid must be filtered, and the precipitate washed with 
care, and applied to the purpose for .whidi it is intended at 
once — as otherwise it will very likdy happen that tiie whole 
of the caseine prepared will be lost ; for this substance easily 
putrifies, and becomes transformed into a variety of products, 
with the liberation of an insupportable odour. 

The following method gives caseate of Hme most abun- 
dantly and economically. Take white cheese and heat it with 
a solution of carbonate of soda, in such a way thai after a 
contact of several hours there shall be a little cheese in 
excess. Filter it, and pour into this liquid a sdution of 
Ume, obtained by the immersion in water of a small quantity 
of slaked Hme. An abundant white prefipitate composed 
almost entirely of caseate of lime will be obtained. Tlijs 
precipitate is hud on a cloth, and washed with abundance of 
water, and left in the air to dry. When dry, it is preserved 
for use as required. 

The composition of caseine is the same as albumen. In 100 
parts by weight, it contains, according to Dumas and Cal win : 

Carbon .., 58*50 

Hprdrogen 7*05 

Nitrogen lo-77 

Oxygen , 2.1-GH 
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EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 
The French Photoffraphic Society organises its third exhi- 
bition, in a special department of the ral^ce of Industry, of 
photographs and works connected with photography in any of 
its branches. It invites both native and foreign photogra- 
phers to send pictures, under the following conditions : — 

1. The opening of the Exhibition will take place at the 
Palace of Industir on the 1st April ; and it will be closed on 
the 15th June following. 

2. Pictures for exhibition must be delivered, with all 
charges paid, to M. Martin Laulcrie, rue Drouot 11, between 
the let and the 15th March. 

3. The exhibitor should send a note at the same time, 
stating the number of objects sent. 

4. Exhibitors must protect their* pictures by means of 
pumes or passe-pc^touts. 

5. All coloured proofs will be excluded, as well as those 
which give evidence of having been " touched " in such a way 
as to modify the photograph proi)erly so called, by manual 
operations. 

6. Exhibitors are requested to append their name and 
address to their work. 

7. Tlie mention of the nature of the negative process em- 
ployed, whether it be dry or wet collodion, albumen, &c. &c., 
is obligatory ; and any additional information will be received 
with pleasure. 

8. Nobody will be allowed to ^n the price at which he 
would sell his work, but he may communicate it to the se- 
cretary, who will hold such information at the service of the 
public. 

9. No picture can be removed until the closing of the 
Exhibition. 

10. The jury appointed for the purpose will decide what 
pictures shall be admitted to the Exhibition. 

11. Pictures must be removed witliin a week after the 
closing of the Exhibition. 



Cntrtal |tcrtias. 



Tke A B C of Photography, Tenth edition, with additions, 
including recent improvements in the Art. London 
'Stereoscopic Company. 
When we wish to express eur ideas of simplicity, the most 
usual way of saying it is—" Oh ! it is as plain as A B C.** 
The work is quite in accordance with the title, as it is in reality 
an A B of our art. In the introduction, the author, in the 
most patronising manner, informs us that he " will not rake up 
his Greek." Fortunately he does not, as he thereby spares us 
a great infliction. The acooimt which the author gives of the 
system of photography is clear and understandable. The hints 
on the Positive proce^ contained in the opening chsmters, 
entitled, "Preparatory Arrangements," "Coating the Plate," 
"Making the Plate Sensitive," "Exposure of the Plate," and 
" Developing the Plate," are such, that if the amateur only ob- 
^rves them he is almost certain to achieve a success. Should 
he, however, meet with failure, by consulting the chapter of 
causes and effects, entitled, " Failure with Glass Positives," he 
will be almost sure to meet, in this summary, some of the laws 
which he has failed to observe. What we have said of the 
authoz^s treatment of the positive process, is equallv applicable 
to the other branches treated of. In fact, as a simple introduc- 
tion to photogrs^hy, this book, in the hands of a beginner, 
would hb the "right book in the right place." It has one 
great advantage over many similar treatises, viz., that absence 
of pedantic technicalities, which are only understood by those 
deeply versed in ohemical and optical science. 



Stereogramt of English Scenery, By W. Woodwabb, 
Nottingham. 
Thesb stereograms illustrate some of those charming little 
nooks and comers of rustic scenery with which this country 
abounds. In his selection of sites, Mr. Woodward has been 
exceedingly happy; and when he has attempted to photograph 



historically interesting places, he has evidently been guided 
with great artistic taste in giving the best view that could be 
obtained. The process by which they are obtained is the 
collodio-albumen j and, judging from those before us, we doubt 
not but that they are among the best specimens which have yet 
been obtained by it. The scene in " Burghley Park, Stamford," 
is a very fine picture ; and the photographer has, in the most 
successful manner, given true effect to the water, while, at the 
same time, a great amount of definition has been obtained, not 
only in the background foliage, but also in the detail of the 
foreground. The most successful architectural slide is that of 
"Newstead Abbey." His lane scenes are very pretty, and 
would, we doubt not, be of great use to an artist as studies of 
rustic scenery. Tlhe great feature of the series is, equality of 
tone, and carefUl manner of treatment. 



COLOURING rOSITIVES ON GLASS-^(co«^inMerf)- 

ChromO' Photographs. — ^This term has been used to desig- 
nate a class of pictures in which the colours are made so to 
permeate the collodion film that, when viewed from the 
opposite, or glass side, the tints are suflRciently brilliant, 
presentuig a non-inverts coloured picture. In using this 
designation to describe these pictures, we must not be 
understood in any wav to indorse the appellation, which is 
inappropriate and misleading. We refer to it, because we 
believe the term and the process have excited some interest 
amongst our readers. To describe the method of producing 
this result, we cannot do better than quote a paragraph from 
a valuable work just published,* and then add some observa- 
tions of our own. 

" The mode of producing this result is simple, and when 
well done presents somewhat the effect of enamelling on 
glass. It depends, in the first instance, however, on the 
collodion fihn being permeable ; this is sometimes the case 
in ordinary positives taken with a collodion, the pyroxyline 
of which has been made at a high temperature, thus giving 
a powdery fihn. This permeable film, however, is best 
obtained by the * Alahiastrine Process;' and the best 
specimens we have seen of the non-inverted coloured posi- 
tives have been produced by it. The picture having been 
varnished and coloured — and, if necessary, varnish^ and 
coloured again (a little extra care being used to obtain 
brilliancy in the carnations) —is to be varnished once more 
with & 'penetrating varnish,* provided for the purpose, 
which has the effect of projecting the colour thoroughly into 
the collodion "fihn ; the result is, that the positive then 
viewed from the glass side presents a picture as vividly 
coloured as on the collodion side." 

In attenipting to apply this process to ordinaiy collodion 
positives, certain conditions must be remembered. Photo- 
graphers are aware that, amongst the various classes of 
glass positives— all good enough of their kind — ^there are 
two possessing very distinctive features. The first is in 
many respects somewhat allied to a negative in character; 
its intensity is obtained by a thick deposit of reduced silver 
in the lights. In the second, intensity in the lights is 
obtained by purity of colour in the reduced silver : the 
deposit is thin, but of a pure white. A picture of the latter 
class — tlie collodion being also powdery or porous in texture — 
is best suited for permeating with colour so as to produce a 
non-inverted picture. As is stated, however, in the above 
extract, by far the finest results are produced by applying 
the process to alabastrine photo^pns. The colouring is 
proceeded witii as we have described in former chapters, 
with powder colours; remembering tliroughout, however, 
that the tint of the colours used wUl be somewhat modified 
by the final coating of "penetrating varnish," The nature^ 
and extent of this modification can only be learnt by expe- 



• "The Prluciplea and Practice of Harmonious Colouring, especially ns 
applied to Photographs." Published at the " PHOTOCBAmic News Oftice," 
and by Newman, Soho-square. 
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rience — ^in some colours the modification bdDg in depth, and 
in others in tone. Some of oar correspondents have recom- 
mended the use of turpentine as a yamish for producing 
these pictures. We would, however, caiition our readers 
against its use ; for, in addition to producing very imperfect 
results, it is sure, eventually, to spoil their pictures, by 
becoming discoloured and yellow. These pictures should 
always be taken on colourless glass, and should be backed 
with velvet. 

This method of colouring is peculiarly adapted to uniforms, 
in which it is important that the vttrious ornaments should 
not be inverted as regards right and left. We have found 
it possible to obtain a very perfect scarlet coat by using this 
method on an alabastrine photograph. 

COLOURING PAPER PHOTOGRAPHS WITH POWDER 
COLOURS. 

Paper photographs are most frequently coloured in water or 
oil colours, and of the method to be pursued we shall speak 
i u the proper place. Very fine results, however, may be pro- 
duced by the skilful colorist through the use of powder colours, 
and with this advantage over the other methods we have 
named — that the picture retains all its photographic charac- 
teristics; it remains a tinted photograph: whilst in usinfi^ 
water or oil colours it often happens, that the photograph 
becomes merely the basis on which to paint a picture — ^more 
or less of the photograph being obliterated at every stroke 
of the brush. The use of powder colours, however, renders 
imperative the possession of a photograph perfect in all 
respects to work on, as little or nothing can be added with 
the pencil, except colour, to the already existing light and 
shadow. 

Albumenised paper prints are most commonly used for 
this purpose, although plain paper may be used if the surface 
be treated with a sizing preparation to which the colours 
will adhere. The picture should be mounted on cardboard, 
and, if possible, passed between steel rollers or hot prised. 
The colours are then applied in the same way as in cdouring 
glass positives ; we must, however, be careful to apply the 
tints of the required depth at once. 

If the photograph be not quite so perfect as we have stated 
it should be — ^that is, if it possess some black shadows quite 
destitute of detail and drawing— there is even here a sue- 
cedaneum to which the colorist may resort. With ^e point 
of a knife the surface of these black shadows may be slightly 
abraded, in such a manner as the drawing may require. To 
these half-lights, thus " taken out," the proper dry colour is 
then to be applied; it will be found to adhere perfectly. 
Instead of " taking out " hghts in this way, they are some- 
times carefully stippled on with body colour, and the dry 
colour then apphed over it. These methods are more 
applicable to landscapes than to portraits. 
(To he C(yntiMLed,) 



CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS — (continued), 
Decantation. — ^When the precipitate is very heavy, and 
lies closely at the bottom of the vessel, the me&od of wash; 
inff employed is decantation ; this is the mode in which the 
chloride or iodide of silver is washed : all that is necessary to 
acoomfJish this is to pour off, or decant, the liquid, and then 
to pour on fresh, repeating the operation as often as may be 
n dcessary . After pouring on each quantity of water it should 
be well stirred with a glass rod ; and, the substance being 
washed, aUowed to settle thoroughly before -any attempt be 
made to decant the liquid. The operation may be repeated 
eifi^t or ten times. 

To perform this purification of insoluble substances pro- 
perly, distilled water should be used ; but, generallv sp^- 
mg, filtered water will answer the purpose, provided that 
the last two or three washings are made with distilled water. 



One thing to bear in mind in this process is, that it is advis- . 
able not to be in a hurry. 

Analogous to this mode of washing substances, is^that em- 
ployed in obtaining powders of great and uniform smoothnees, 
termed levigation. A fine powder, say the tripoU powder 
used in cleaning glass plates, for example, is placed in an up- 
right glass vessel, which is filled up with water and violently 
agitated; it is then placed on a table, when the heavier 
particles fall to the bottom, leaving the finer portions in sus- 
pnsion. The upp^ portion of the hquid containing the 
latter is poured off into a filter ; and it is manifest that this 
powder will be free from coarse particles which would scratch 
theplate. 

^aporation.— The object of this operation is to separate 
a solid body from its solvent, — that is, when the latter can 
be driven off in a state of vapour. The evaporation is said 
to be spontaneous when the liauid disappears of its own 
accord : we may illustrate this by taking a drop of a salt^ 
solution and letting it fall on a smooth surface; the liauid will 
gradually evaporate, and the salt will be restored to its 
original condition. Evaporation may be assisted by the 
liquid being placed in a vacuum ; or, as in the ordinary 
method, by heating the solution to boiling point. When 
there is no object in collecting these vapours, the operation 
is performed m an open ve^^ ; but when it is desired to 
preserve them, it is conducted in a perfectly air-tight vessel, 
fitted with a long neck, which passes into the neck of a 
similarly shaped vessel : the operation is then termed — 

I>istUlalion, — ^The object bemg to separate a volatile body 
from a soUd, or a volatile bodv from one less volatile, and at 
the same time to preserve both. The bodies to be sepanUed 
are placed in one of the yesselB and maintained in a state of 
ebullition ; the vapour generated, having no other outlet, 
passes along the neck of the vessel into the second retort, 
which is kept cold by immersion in water or ice, according 
to the nature of the substance underling distillation, and 
condensation occurs, the vapour trickling down the sides of 
the vessel in the form of a Hquid. 

Concentration, — ^A solution is said to be concentrated when 
a part of the solvent is evaporated, and the proportion of 
the body dissolved to that of the solvent is thus rendered 
greater : when a fr^sh quantity of solvent is added, the 
solution is said to be diluted. 

Sublimation. — ^This operation is analogous to that of dis- 
tillation, but is applied to bodies that pass at once from the 
condition of ^^1?^ to that of a solid ; such as iodine, and 
sal ammoniac. These bodies are heated in an air-tight vessel, 
and the portion vaporised co* sublimated rises to the upper 
part of the vessel, and is condensed therein. 

Heating, — The mode of heating is idmost a matter of in- 
difference ; it may be accomplish^ either by means of the 
Bjpmt lamp, charcoal, or gas ; the rule to be observed in its 
apphcation only requiring that it shall be gradual, otherwise 
the fracture of the vessel containing the substance, and the 
loss of the substance itself, will l^ probable consequences. 
The thinness, which should be the same throughout, is a 
matter of special importance in the choice of a fflaas 
vessel for these manipulations; and the heat should be 
so applied that it shall not act on any part of the vessel ex- 
cept that which is covered by the liquid; this is easily 
mana^ by placing a tile above the fire with a hole perfo- 
rated m the centre, in which the flask is placed. 

Fusion. — What we understand by fusion is, the passage of 
a solid body from the condition of a solid to that of a %uid 
by the application of heat ; as in the case of lead, silver, &c. 
A distinction must be drawn between aqueous fusion and 
igneous fusion : aqueous fusion is the dissolution of a solid in 
its water of ciystallisation, igneous fusion is its lique&ction 
afte;r the water has left it ; for example, ciystallised carbo- 
nate of soda, exposed to heat, first undergoes aqueous fusfon, 
then it loses its water of crystallisation and becomes solid 
again, and by the application of a more intense heat it is 
inade to undergo igneous fusion. 

{To be continued.) 
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Abgentometer. — ^An apparatus by which the quantity 
of silver present in any solution can be tested. The simplest 
method of effecting this is the following : — 

Prepare a solution of 32 grains of pure chloride of ammo- 
nium in 12 ounces of water ; 1 drachm of this solution will, 
therefore, precipitate 1 grain of nitrate of silver. Measure 
out very carefully a known quantity of the bath to be tested 
(2 drachms for instance), place it in a 2-ounce phial, and 
add a few drops of nitric acid. Now measure out exactly I 
drachm of the solution of chloride of ammonium, and add it, 
by a few drops at a time, to the silver solution in the bottle, 
corking it up and shaking violently between each addition, 
until a white precipitate is no longer produced on the addi- 
tion of another drop of the test Eolution. If, before this is 
accomplished, the first drachm of test solution be exhausted, 
carefully measure out a second drachm, and so on until the 
desired point is attained. When finished, the number of 
drachms of test solution used will indicate the number of 
grains present in the phial, llius, supposing 2 drachms of the 
nitrate bath had been placed in the phial, and it required 7^ 
drachms of test solution to precipitate the silver, that would 
have shown that the 2 drachms of bath contained 7^ grains 
of nitrate of silver, or 30 grains to the ounce. 

AsPHALTUM. — A substance also known under the name of 
Jews' pitch, mineral pitch, or compact bitumen. It is found 
in abundance in several localities, especially near the Dead Sea, 
and the famous pitch lake in Trinidaa. It resembles in 
appearance common pitch, sinks in water, melt:! easily, and 
is very inflammable, burning with a red smoky flame. As- 
phaltum is a body of great interest to the photographer, as 
it was one of the sub^nces used by M. Nidpce in tpe early 
days of the art, for the purpose of preparing a coating 
sensitive to light. The process was callea by tne inventor 
Heliography, and is thus described in his own. words : — I 
about half fill a wine glass with this pulverised bitumen. I 
pour upon it, drop by drop, the essential oil of lavender till 
the bitumen can absorb no more. I afterwards add as much 
more of the essential oil as will cause the whole to stand 
about three lines above the mixture, which is then covered, 
and submitted to a gentle heat until the essential oil is fully 
impregnated with the colouring matter of the bitumen. If 
this varnish is not of the required consistency, it is to be 
fdlowed to evaporate slowly, without heat, in a shallow dish, 
taking care to protect it from moisture, by which it is 
injur^, and, at last, decompose. A tablet of silver is to 
be highly polished, on which a thin coating of the varnish 
is to be applied cold, with a light roll of very soft skin ; this 
will impart to it a pure vermOipn colour, and cover it with 
a very thin and eqiud coating. The plate is then placed 
upon heated iron, which is wrapped round with several folds 
of paper, from which, by this method, all moisture has been 
previously expelled. TV hen the varnish has ceased to simmer, 
the plate is withdrawn from the heat, and allowed to cool 
and dry in a gentle temperature, and protected from a damp 
atmosphere. The plate thus preyed may be immediately 
submitted to the action of light in the camera. But after 
exposure nothing is apparent to show that impressions exist. 
The forms of the future picture remain still mvisible. The 
next operation, then, is to disengage the shrouded imagery, 
and this is accomplished by plunging the tablet into a 
solvent consisting of one part, by volume, of essential oil of 
lavender, and ten of oil of white petroleum, until the 
operator, observing it by reflected light, begins to perceive 
the images of the objects to which it has been exposed 
graduaUy unfolding their forms, and, though still veiled by 
Uie supernatant fluid, continually becoming darker from 
saturation with varnish. The plate is then to be lifted out, 
bdd in a vertical position untu as much of the solvent as 
possible has been allowed to drop away, and then carefully 
washed under a stream of water. This process was very 
uncertain and tedious, as exposures of six or eight hours 



in the camera were required. Further experiments of MM. 
Ni^pce and Daguerre soon mpdified and improved it, imtil, 
ultimately, the latter gentleman discovering the beautiful 
process which bears his name, the original Heliographic pro- 
cess of Ni^poe was forgotten. Latterly the nephew of the 
original discoverer, M. Ni^pce de St. Victor, has drawn 
public attention to this process on account of its applicability 
to the purposes of obtaining photographic etchings upon 
steel. The surface of tiie steel plate is first to be carefully 
cleansed with whitening and water, then verjt dilute hydro- 
chloric acid is to be poured over, when the plate is to be 
immediately washed and dried. A mixture of asphalt with 
a small portion of pure wax, having been dissolved in equal 
parts of oil of lavender and benzol, is to be poured on the 
plate in a darkened chamber, which is then to be dried care- 
ndly. The prepared plate then, having been exposed to 
the light underneath a good positive pk)tograph, is to be 
submitted to the action of a solvent consisting of three parts 
of nai^tha and one of benzol : where the light has not acted, 
the varnish is dissolved by this mixture. After this 
solvent has proceeded far enough, the plate is washed off 
with water, and the exposed parts are bitten in with a 
mixture of 1 part nitric acid, 2 parts alcohol, and 8 parts 
wiater. The plate may then be printed from in printers' 
ink, in the ordinary manner. 

A modification of this process has been applied to litho- 
graphic purposes ; in this ccse the prepared varnish is poured 
upon the lithographic stone, a n^ative photograph is then 
to be placed upon it, and exposed to the light. After sub- 
mitting the stone to the action of an appropriate solvent, it 
is washed, treated with a dilute acid, and again washed; 
after which it may be used for printing with ordinary litho- 
graphic ink, which attaches itself to the parts upon which 
the asphaltum is left. 

Tliese processes have now been superseded by others, in 
which Mr. Fox Talbot's discovery of the action of light upon 
"chrome-gelatine" is more or less appropriated by experi- 
mentalists, and published by them as the basis of a new dis- 
covery, 

{To he continued.) 



FIXING THE IMAGE. 

Q. What is the next process after the development of the 
image? 

A, The plate must be thoroughly washed in order to 
relieve it firom any particles of silver which may still remain 
upon the surface. After being thoroughly washed, the im- 
pression is " fixed." 

Q, What solution is used in fixing a collodion ^cturc? 

A, For this purpose two dissolving acents are used, 
namely, hyposulphite of soda and cyanide of potassium. 

Q. How IS the hyposulphite of soda used ? 

A. A saturated solution of hyposulphite of soda being 
placed in a bath, the plate is immersed in it. The yellow 
tint of the iodide of silver gradually disappeais, and the 
picture, in all its beauty and purity, is brought out. It 
must then bo taken from the bath, and fresh water copiously 
poured over it ; after this it must be allowed to dry. 

Q. How is the cyanide of potassium employed? 

A. A solution is made in the following proportion : — 



Cyanide of potassium 
Water 



2 parts. 
100 parts. 



When applied to the surface of the collodion plate the action 
of the cyanide of potassium upon the iodide of silver is 
exceedingly rapid. As soon as ever the yellow tint is 
removed, which it will be in a few seconds, the plate must 
be instantly removed, and thoroughly washed — being placed 
in a bath of pure water, or else fitving fi^ water poured 
upon its sufi'a^e^ 
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Q. What plan is adopted when the image on the plate is 
but feebly developed? 

A, Instead of removing the iodide of silver, it is necessary 
to destroy its sensitive action. This is done by applying to 
the plate a solution of bromide of potassium, a solution of 
persulphate of iron, or a solution of common salt. Tho- 
rough^ washed with this solution, the plate is allowed to 
dry. Plates so preserved generally give impressions of great 
softness, but in procuring positives from them considerable 
time is necessary, as it is difficult for the light to penetrate 
the yellow coating of the iodide of silver. 

VARNISHING THE PLATE. 

Q. How would you describe the picture produced accord- 
ing to the foregoing rules? 

yl. As a negative collodion picture. 

Q, Why should it be described as a negative t 

A, Because it is intended for the purpose of reproducing 
other pictures ; and consequently all its blacks and whites 
are reversed, so that, in the impression taken from it, they 
may have their natural position and effect. A picture of 
this sort is called a negative ; and those which are taken from 
it are called positives, 

Q, When the collodion negative is fixed and dried, is it 
liable to change ? 

A. The collodion film is very liable to injury, and it is 
therefore necessary to protect it by some further process. 

Q, How is such protection to be given ? 

yl. By covering the surface of the glass plate with varnish. 

Q, What vamish is used for this purpose? 

A, Some photographers simply employ a solution of gum 
arabic, which dries rapidly upon the plate. Others prefer 
albumen, which they apply to the picture while still wet, 
and which they allow to dry after passing the aceto-nitrate 
of silver bath, which ooagnlates the albumen. 

Q. Are not other sorts of vamish occasionally used ? 

A, Yes ; both spirit and turpentine. Spirit vamish dries 
rapidly, and is therefore more useful when expedition is 
necessary in the completion of the process. Turpentine 
vamish will take forty-eight hours to dry. Amongst the 
preparations employed are the following : — 



Rectified sulphuric ether ... 
Gun cotton , 



Copal varnbli 
Benzoin •«% 



Or- 



Or— 



Gum benjamin 

Spirits of wine (36 above proof) 



1 part. 

2 parta. 

10 parts. 

100 parta. 



Gum lac 

Spirits of wine (33 above proof) 
Essence of lavender 



8 parts. 

... 100 parts. 

16 parts. 

A varnish formed of gum amber, dissolved in chloroform, is 
also used. This varnish is exceedingly durable, but is pro- 
portionately expensive. The gum amber should be thoroughly 
macerated, and mixed with chloroform and ether in equal 
parts, thus : — 

Gum amber 5 drachms. 

Chloroform 20 drachms. 

• Ether 20 drachms. 

Q. How is the varnish to be applied to the plate ? 

A, The back of the plate should be held to the fire until 
it is thoroughly warm in all parts, but not hot. The varnish 
is then to be poured on just in the same manner as the collo- 
dion, the superfluous liquid being returned to the bottle. 
The plate, for a short time, may then again be held to the 
fire, and thus a perfectly even and beautifully polished 
Bur&ce is given to the picture. 

SUMMARY OF THE COLI-ODION PROCESS. 

Q, Having been thus particular in these various receipts, 
succinctly re-state the collodion formula. How is the 
collodion prepared ? 

A. We have furnished the receipts for two different 
processes. First ; — 



1^ ounces. 

16 grains. 

Shake, and add to 

Spirits of wine (40 above proof) ... 6 drachms. 

Iodide of cadmium 11 minims. 

Shake, and allow to remain for twelve hours before using. 
The second method is — 

Rectified sulphuric other l\ ounces. 

Gun cotton , 16 grains. 

Shake, and add to 

Spirits of wine (40 above proof) ... 6 drachma. 
With 



Iodide of potassium 
Iodide of ammonium 
Iodide of cadmium 
Bromide of potassium 
Bromide of ammonium 
Bromide of cadmium 



I grain. 

II grains. 
l\ grains. 

15 minims. 
30 minims. 
30 minims. 



Mix in a mortar ; add the collodion ; shake well together ; 
and allow to settle for fbur or five days. 

Q. What materials are employed in cleansing and polishing 
the glass ? 

A, The following mixtures are very good for tliis pur- 
pose: — 

Water * 600 parts. 

Carbonate of potassa 100 parts. 

After using the-above, thei)late should be washed and dried, 
and then finally polished with retten stone, nitnc acid, and 
water. 

Q. How is the nitrate of silver bath composed ? 
A. In the following proportions : — 

Nitrate of silver li drachms. 

Distilled water 2\ ounces. 

Q. What solution is employed in the development of 
the picture ? 
yl. The following solution is found to work well : — 

' Pyrogallic acid 16 grains. 

Citric acid .„ , ... 8 grains. 

Distilled water 6 ounces. 

Or- 

Saturated solution of sulphate of pro- 
toxide of iron 2J ounces. 

Water 10 ounces. 

Acetic acid 3^ drachins. 

Spirits of wine 3J drachms. 

Q. How is the picture to be fixed ? 
A, Either by « solution of hyposulphite of soda, or a 
solution of cyanide of potasaium. Thus : — 

Hyposulphite of soda 6 drachms. 

Water ^ ounces. 

Or— 



Cvanide of potassium 
>Vater 



34 grains. 
21 ounces. 



Q. What is reconunended as a vamish for the collodion ? 

A, Either spirit or turpentine varnish will serve for this 
purpose ; the former, as we have already noticed, drying 
with much greater facility than the latter, and on this 
account more generally employed. 

{To be continued.) 



— ^ — 

PHOTOaRAPHIC QUACKEKY. 

Sir, — ^The votaries of photography are occasionally the 
victims of so much quackery and humbug, that it becomes a 
duty to expose every instance that occurs to us ; and I feel 
certain that such instances would be of rarer ooourrenoe, if 
the editors of Photographic Journals would aid the duped 
and defrauded amateur to show up the authors of such dis- 
graceful trickeries. I was, therefore, much pleased to find 
vou had come to the assistance of the correspondent, whose 
letter appears at page 225, and I am sure I do not stand 
alone in thanking nim for writing, and you for inserting his 
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commuiucatioD. Your havinff done so encourages me to 
expose a similar instance, of wnich, about three months ago, 
I waa the victim. I had observed an advertisement, which 
all last summer had appeared in the columns of one of your 
contemporaries, offering, for half-a-crown in postage stamps, 
^^ a first-rate formula for developing solutions for positives, 
quick in its action, producing brilHant and dearly defined 
pictures, far surpassing the generality of photographs.'* 
The address was not one hundred miles from Dover; the 
discoverer of this admirable formula modestly eoncealing his 
naiQe. Being, at the time, about to take the portraits of 
several friend and relatives in the country, it struck me 
that a solution which would enable me to produce pictures 
''*' far surpassing the generality of photographs," was just 
the thing I ought to have, and I, therefore, inclosed the 
prescribed fee in a letter. By return of post I received the 
precious formula, and, eagerly opening it, read as follows : — 

"formula for dkvelopiko solution for posmvEs. 

Protosulphate of iroa 2^ drachniB. 

Nitrate of potash l{ „ 

Common water ... 7 ounces. 

Glacial acetic acid 8i drachms. 

Alcohol 3{ „ 

Kitric acid 4 drops. 

Fix with cyanide of potassium. 

Use *8 collodion." 

Judge of my astonishment on finding that I had been 
purchasing a formula almost identical with that which I had 
been using ever since I took my first lesson in positive 
portraiture. The advertiser had, in fact, sent me the 
common protonitrate solution, with rather an excess of 

fladal acetic acid and alcohol, and four drops of aquafortis ! 
at once saw that I had been taken in, and that, too, in 
the coolest manner. I had nothing whatever for my money, 
except the information that I might continue as I had gone 

on, nx with cyanide of potassium, and use 's collodion ! 

Very satisfactory, and very gratifying ! I mentally vowed 
never to become the dupe of another similar advertisement, 
and your numerous reaaers will do wisely to make a similar 
resolve. C. Alvyn. 

SPOKTAXE0U8 RBSTORATIOK OF DRY COLLODION PLATES. 

Sir, — I have been much startled by reading a paragraph 
in vol. i. p. 238 of the " Photographic News," wherein it 
is stated to the " North London Photographic Association," 
from a communication read before Uiem from Dr. Hill 
Norris, on " Dry Collodion Processes," viz., " On the subject 
of the retention of the invisible image, the author stated 
that dry collodion plates possessed the singular property of 
gradually returning to their original condition if kept in 
darkness for some time after exposure." This leads me to 
suppose if by any accident light should be admitted to dry 
collodion plates, though it would spoil them for immediate 
use, yet by keeping them in the dark for some time after, 
the plates would return to their former state: would you 
or any of your numerous correspondents kindly give me a 
reply to the following questions? — 

1. How long would Jt be before a dry collodion plate 
would return to its original state, after exposure, if left in 
the dark? 

2. Would the plate be avaikble for taking another image ? 

3. If Hght be accidentally admitted into a box containing 
dry collodion plates for a very short /ime, will those plates 
be entirety spoiled, or will placing them in the dark make 
them again iiseful? Durham. 



Cokvrrsactone of the Halifax Literary and 

Philosophical Society. 

The annual meeting of the Halifax Literary and Philo- 

sopbiof^ Society, and also a conversaziotie devoted exclusively 

to photography, were recently held in the Museum. As 



the latter was the more attractive of the two, we condense 
the business report into a small compa&s. The president, 
J. Waterhouso, Esq., not being yet sufficiently recovered 
fVom a recent severe illness to attend an evening meeting, 
the chair was taken by J as. Stansfeld, Esq. The report of 
the past year, which was read by J. E. Norris, Esq., stated 
that, owing to the almost unanimous voluntary increase 
of the subscriptions of the members last year, the debt then 
due had been discharged ; but that the expenditure of the 
society (some of it from extraordinary causes) had, during the 
past year, exceeded the income, and an appeal was therefore 
made to the members to canvass for new subscribers. Owing to 
this deficiency of in<K}me, and also to the fact that, under the 
existing arrangements, no less than 3,633 visitors had been 
admitted free to the Museum during the past year, with sub- 
scribers* orders, the council had declined an application made to 
throw the Museum open to the public. Several valuable addi- 
tions had been made to the Museum, for which the council 
thanked the contributors. Amongst those which we have not 
previously noticed, are about fifty specimens of Peruvian 
minerals, by J. Waterhouse, Esq., and several interesting 
Chinese articles, by E. Luscombe, Esq., War-office. 

The officers for the ensuing year were then elected ; the only 
change firom the previous list being the election of E. Akroyd, 
Esq., M.P., and John Lister, Esq., Shibden Hall, to be vice- 
presidents ; and the substitution in the council of Jno. Abbott, 
Esq., and Mr. Stott, for Dr. Kenny and Jas. Riley, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were ballotted for, and elected new 
members :— E. Haigh, Esq. ; J. E. Sowerby, 'Esq., The HoUins ; 
Mr. Jones, surgeon ; and Mr. Christopher Bigg. 

And now for the conversazione, for which considerable altera- 
tions had been made in the arrangement of the room, and in 
its lighting. The wall cases were all covered with drapery for 
the (fisplay of the larger photographic works ; the tables placed 
down the centre of the room so as to furnish glass-casing for 
smaller articles, were surmounted by a rail for the reception of 
fhmied photographs. Every space was occupied,and that without 
the display of a smgle inferior specimen. Thanks to the combined 
taste and munificence of the exhibitors, the photographs shown 
were of the best of their respective classes ; so that, although as 
to extent the exhibition could not cope with some photographic 
displavs in larger towns and cities, in universal excellence it 
would bear the most critical comparison with them. A brief 
reference to some of the specimens is all we can give without 
trespassing too much on our space. 

Mr. W. Best, of Leeds, sent some exquisite photographs of 
well-known prints. 

Mr. Lyndon Smith displayed his famous photographs of 
Heidelberg, the Rhine, and also of the porch of Adel Church, 
and the unfinished tower of Bolton Abbey, all taken by the wet 
coUodionprocess. 

Mr. W. S. Ward, on the other hand, showed three large 
photographs (two of Fountains and one of Kirkstall) taken by 
the collodio-albumen, or dry process ; and the exquisite detail 
obtainable in the deepest shadows which this process, above all 
others, is capable of giving, may be commend^ to the notice of 
all ardent amateur?. 

From Mr. T. W. Stansfield, Leeds, came several of his 
photographs of Whitby, Rievaulx, and Kirkstall Abbey's ; of 
the three Saxon crosses in Ilkley church-yard, and of the 
Wharf, and the remarkable metallic-looking rock facing Bolton 
^bbey. 

Mr. J. W. Ramsden, of Leeds, sent several fine transfers, 
from his negatives, of scenery in the Lake district, and at 
Bolton Abbey, and also several photograplis of machines. 
Whilst the latter show how useful the art may become to all 
manufacturers ; the former, especially in their sky effects, show 
what may be done towards making photographs works of i-eal 
art as weU as of sun-painting. 

Mr. Waterhouse (the president of the 80ciet}% whose services 
in the photographic art are probably better known everywhere 
else than in his own native town) sent no specimens. But 
there were exhibited by E. Haigh, Esq., some views— of 
Bowness, Bolton Woods, Sour Milk Ghyll— toned by Mr. E. 
Gregson, photographic artu*t of this town, by Mr. Waterhouse's 
new process, whereby it is hoped to secure permanency to these 
beautiful, but hitherto hopelessly fleeting, miniatures of nature. 
Mr. Waterhouse*8 formula, substituting alkaline gold, promises 
this great deRideratura. 
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Mr. Gregson also exhibited his stereoscopic slides of Beacon- 
hill, Scenes in the Park, Nab Glen Fall, near Haworth (the 
favourite scene of Charlotte Bronte). 

Mr. E. Gledhill, of Halifax, exhibited similar slides of his 
views of the Park, Shibden Hall, Beacon-hill tunnel, Mr. F. 
CroBsley's Almshouses, and als3 a pic-uic scene which showed 
artistic taste in the arrangement. 

E. Haigh, Esq., exhibited a large portfolio of his photographs, 
among which we must notice several large views of the sfiituary 
in the Park, several of Kirkstall Abbey, and many stereoscopic 
slides (one of Sour Milk Ghyll, rivalling the best productions 
of foreign artists) ; and, during the evening, Mr. Haigh ex- 
hibited De la Bue's valuable stereoscopes of the moon, &c. ; 
also a number of microscopic photographs. 

H. Salt, Esq., sent his photograph of his father's bust, at 
Saltaire, and several architectural views in Venice. 

Mr. P. H. Wilkinson (besides contributing many stereoscopic 
and ordinary photograpnic cameras, slides, stereoscopes, &c^ 
sent a photograph of Mr. Joseph Durham, the sculptor of P 
Crossley's statue, taken by Dr. Diamond. 

J. B. Holroyde, Esq., sent his portfolio of photographs, 
amongst which were two large views of the picturesque old 
Shibden Hall. 

Mr. Joshua Homer sent a large photograph by Bisson 
Fr^res, of the Hotel de Ville, Paris ; Mr. Whitley several 
Venetian views, similar but in different tone to some exhibited 
by Mr. Salt, and also some views transferred from paper nega- 
tives (the calotype process), a sharply-focussed view of a Stone 
Well at Venice, showing every indentation of the weather, and 
an interesting view of the great Cathedral at Cologne. 

Messrs. T. and W. Birtwhistle sent several copies of en- 
gravings, and White's original views in the harvest-field ; and 
M. Schischkar some exquisite photo^phs of flowers. We come 
last to the varied and valuable contributions sent by E. Akroyd, 
Esq., M.P., which alone occupied more than half the space in 
the Museum. Amongst these were Fenton's Photographs of 
the Crimean War, taken under extraordinary difficulties, and 
published, alas ! in such haste that they are already more than 
half faded aw^, dad. threaten to become soon wholly obUterated, 
— MauU and rolyblank's portraits of living celebrities, itself a 
gallery worthy a whole evening's attention, — copies of two of 
Baffaelle's paintings, and of Giotto's Dante, — H. P. Bobinson's 
" Fading Away," a photograph fh)m the Ufe, which is perhaps 
the best composition scene ever photographed, — large views of 
the castle of S. Angelo, the Coliseum, the Arch of Titus, and 
St. John Lateran at Borne ; the Ducal Palace and Bridge of 
Sighs at Venice ; the Mer de Glace, Switzerland ; the Tem^e of 
Neptune at Poestum, and the exhumed Temple at Pompeii ; four 
of Gustav le Gray's famous sea-pieces, wherein the foam of the 
broken wave has been caught and instantaneously fixed ; many 
large views of Paris; some photo-gal vanographs, «.f., pictures 
printed from copper-plates engraved by the sun ; and a photo- 
graph of G. G. Scott's monument to the late Sir C. Hothiun, 
governor of Australia, showing how an architect may learn how 
the artists and workmen are carrying out his drawings, without 
the expense and time lost in a personal visit. 

During the evening a paper on the art was kindly read by 
E. Haigh, Esq. _ 

Frbnch Photographic Society. 
At the last meeting of the French Photographic Society, M. 
Balard, of the Institute, in the chair, after the dispatch of 
some routine business M. Paul Perier announced, in the name 
of the committee of administration, that it had prepared regu- 
lations for the third exposition which is to take place in April 
of the present year. (See the present number of the " Photo- 
GBAPHic News," p. 245.) 

The members of the commission charged to examine the 
pictures sent for exhibition are :— MM. Count Olympe Aguado, 
Bayard, Bertsch, Cousin, Edouard Delepert, Davanne, Leon 
Foucault, Hulot, Jeanrenaud, Lemaitre, Count Leon de 
Laborde, Le Gray, Adolphe Moreau, Peligot, Robert. 

M. Girard presented to the society sundry carbon proofe 
which had been forwarded to him by Mr. Pouncey, to which 
two printed notes were attached marked " not for publication." 
In accordance with the desire of Mr. Pouncey this note has 
been sent to the commission appointed to award the prize given 
by the Due de Luynes. * 



* luynes, not Laytte^ as a contemporary persUtt In »j>clUng it. 



MM. Davanne and Girard presented a continuation of their 
paper on photographic positive proofs, and exhibited several 
pictures in support of their communication, and in return 
received the tlmnks of the society. 

M. Marion then read a paper stating that he had manu- 
factured an apparatus on a plan suggested by MM. Davanne 
and Girard, for preserving sensitised papers; and requested 
that the box might be sealed until a day or two before the next 
meeting, and a commission appointed to open the box then, and 
experimentalise on the paper contained in it, and inform the 
society of the result. He concluded by saying, " I have made these 
boxes in the simplest manner, in order that they may be vended 
at a low price, at the same time that they are perfect. I shall 
be able directly after the report of the commission to deliver to 
the photographer, not only conserving apparatus of different 
shapes, but likewise papers ready nitrated, and that he will 
only have to place in his frame, without modifying his ord-naiy 
method in any way. I may observe that the use of this 
apparatus will in no way interfere with the habits of the 
photographer, and that he will simply have to put the sheets in 
the box m the same way as he would put them in an ordinary 
portfolio ; and it is etiiially easy to put them in or take them 
out at any moment." 

MM. Bayard, Civiale, and Paul Gaillard, were named to 
report on the paper. 

M. Frank de VillechoUe called attention to the fact that M. 
Co^Tiacy had presented a box for the same purpose to the 
society, but at the moment he was about to describe it the 
president reminded him that if he described it he cculd not 
patent it, upon which M. Cognacy retired. 

M. Girard replied that he could find no entry of such inven- 
tion at the patent office. 

M. Quinet presented a collection of proofs to the society 
obtained by means of paper prepared in a peculiar manner, 
which might be kept several months before or after exposure 
without undergoing alteration. He did not reveal his process. 

M. Davanne exhibited a portable photographic apparatus 
which he had had constructed by M. Koch. 

M. Hermagis presented a paper on the subject of the 
stereoscope presented to the society in his name by M. Ferrier 
nearly twelve months ngo. — Condensed from the BnUetin of 
the French Photographic Society, 



^ri5ceIIaiU0us. 

— ♦ — 

A Mb. Henry Coxwell, writing to a daily Mq»er on the 
subject of exploring the interior of Australia by means of. 
balloons, says: — ^**^e expedition will be provided with a 
photographic apparatus to stamp with truthlUl and indelible 
outline a series of bird's-eye views, the indisputable correctness 
of which will be invaluable, with written records of passing 
scenes. Viewing calmly the danger likely to accompany such 
an attempt, I do ^ot think it can fairly be pronounced greater 
than that wh^ch attends an arctic voyage, or any other which 
originates fh)m a desire to attain useAil knowledge by intre- 
pidity and personal risk." 

Photography in America. — In England we have already 
become accustomed to the announcement of photographic pub- 
lications, there have been many valuable works published in the 
volume shape, and we have an Art Journal illustrated by means 
of photography; but as yet we have not had any implication of 
the art m the "getting-up" of gift-books. By " getting-up" 
we mean that Christmas style of book, which is so well known 
for its beautiful binding, and engraved illustrations by book 
illustrators. As yet, EngUsh publishers have not attempted the 
illustration of books of this class by means of photography,—, 
at least, to any great extent. Our transatlantic friends are t) 
be first in the field, and, according to the New York special 
correspondent of an able contemporary, we are informed 
that a publishing house in that city is about to bring forward 
a volume which will, in the cant phrase of the day, inau^- 
rate a new era for Ulustrated publications. The work vhich 
it is proposed to place before the public, is a collection of 
photographic illustrations to Longfellow's hitest poem, " Miles 
Standwh." Tfie photographs, eight or ten in number, are from 
drawings by an artist of German origin, J. "W. Ehninger, by 
name, who superintends the photographic proca's, and the 
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c.'eneral arrangement of the novel work. His designs are ad- 
mirably conceived, and pleasingly executed. The photograph 
lends, of course, that peculiar depth and richness to the picture, 
in which it excels the softest etching ; and the artist who is to 
execute the copies, avows himself confident of their durability. 
"At least,** he says, "they will last a generation;" and in 
America what more can be asked ? The present is a most im- 
favourable season for this undertaking, as only five hours, at 
most, are available for the photographer, and every day of rain 
or snow brings us to a standstill. We shall !ook with interest 
to more extensive application of this means of illustration. 



TONING PAPER POSITIVES WITH PLATINUM. 

Sra, — At p. 214 of the " Photographic News," one of 
your correBpondents, I see*; wants some information upon 
the subject of toning with platinum instead of gold. M. de 
Caranza, a Frenchman, of scientific repute, who has been 
travelling for upwards. of twenty years in the service of his 
government in Turkey, exposed, three years ago, some very 
remarkable pictures of Constantinople and other eastern 
cities. I believe they were all toned with platinum ; and in 
the French journal La Lumiere^ of February 23, 1856, he 
&voured the public with the following formulae: — The 
picture should oe much overprinted, and afterwards im- 
mersed in a solution of 2,OnOO grammes of water, 1 cubic 
centimetre of chloride of platinum of about the density of 
syrup, and 30 grammes hydrochloric acid. After a few 
seconds* immersion the metallic parts grow black, and the 
whites brighten up. The picture is then washed ; and it is 
advisable to change the water six or eight times, and to add 
a little chalk the fourth or fifth time, to neutralise whatever 
hydrochloric acid the paper might have absorbed. The 
subsequent washing to take place again in pure water. The 
picture is fixed in hyposulpnite, 1 part to 6 of water. I 
have lately followed this method with decided success, and I 
think it has some very great advantages over the toning 
with gold; the general appearance of the picture after 
finishing being superior ana less bluish, especially in the 
light p^ts. The results for albumenised paper are equaUy 
good, although I must candidly confess that I think them 
better for ordinary salted paper. It is true that this toning 
bath is not so active as one with gold ; but I consider this an 
advantage, since the rapidity of action in a netv gold bath 
frequency spoils the picture. (I always tone before fixing.) 
However, care must be taken not to leave the paper too long 
in the bath ; ten or twelve seconds will suffice in ordinary 
cases, and if the effect be not very apparent to the eye, 
experience will show that the chemical change has really 
taken place so soon as the picture comes into the fixing 
bath, where it readily takes a most agreeable colour. To 
improve the general efifect, I would advise to dry rapidly 
before a brisk fire, and to polish the picture, when mounted, 
with a mixture of wax with oil of spike. Thereby the 
details arc shown far more distinctly, whilst I think the 
picture is preserved, in a great degree, against the deleterious 
effects of a generaUy wet climate, as yours and ours decidedly 
are. 

If these observations seem of any interest to you, they are 
entirely at your disposal, for insertion .in the pages of 
the ''Photographic News," I am further making 
experiments upon a dry collodion process (not of my own 
invention), which is very simple, and in the meantime leaves 
a film as sensitive as wet collodion. In a few weeks I shall 
be able to give you further information upon this subject, if 
you will allow me. 

Herman L. T. Haakman. 

Afrutterdam, January 20th, 1859. 

rWe beg to thank our correspondent for the above valu- 
able information, and shall feel great pleasure in receiving 
further communications from him on the above or other 
subjects. — ^Ed.] 



THE RASPBERRY SYRUP PROCESS. 

Sir, — Ere this I expected to have seen some account of 
the success of the raspberry syrup process, from some of your 
numerous correspondents. Having been so fiir disappointed, 
I venture to state that, in my hands, it has exceeded, not 
only all other dry processes, but much beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. In proof of which I beg to inclose 
positive prints from negatives, obtained last week in 35 
seconds* exposure, with plates prepared just three weeks 
before. Also two from prints — " Christ Prophesying over 
Jerusalem,** and '^ Chapeau de la Brigand.** I do not send 
them as first-rate productions, but just to show what can be 
done with plates prepared with this syrup. The facility 
with which they are prepared, and the Uttle liability of 
being spoiled, is a great recommendation ; and I trust you 
will shortly give us, in the *' News,** the experience and 
success of others. 

In Mr. Sidebotham*s late communication on the collodio- 
album process, he states that — " It is well in all cases to 
expose sufficiently long, as an over-exposed picture can be 
made good, but an under-exposed one cannot.'* Pray will 
you be kind enough to explain more fully the first part of 
this paragraph, as to how an over-exposed picture can be 
made li good one ? for I have generally found that the ex- 
posure required for the dark shadows of a landscape 
materially injures the light parts. 

By dightly albumenising the plates, and drying them before 
coUodionising, they appear to withstand any amount of 
washing, &c. M. P. M. 

[The prints forwarded by our correspondent are very 
satisfactory. — Ed.] 

gelatine paper. — yellow illuminating medium. 

Sir, — ^I can assure your correspondent R. O. F. S. that 
yellow or orange-coloured gelatine will answer all the purposes 
of glass. I £tve tried the small yellow squares sold by 
grocers for confectionery purposes. Perhaps it is not gene- 
rally known that a strong solution of gelatine poured on a 
bright smooth tin plat« wiU release itself when dry, while if 
poured on glass it adheres tenaciously. I imagine that 
gelatine paper may be readily made by the former process, 
for the upper surface would necessarily be parallel with the 
lower, and equally bright and smooth. 

For windows, however, its transparency would be objec- 
tionable — ^it should be ground as glass is, so as to difi'use the 
light. I should think that tissue paper painted on both 
sides with strong gamboge, which can be purchased in its 
raw state at the oil shops, would answer your correspondents* 
purpose; it should be varnished with the varnish sold for 
the imitations of stained glass on paper (I forget the name 
given), and with the same varnish it may be fastened to the 
glass. Gramboge will mix with oil or water, and perhaps if 
mixed vrith the varnish it might be less liable to oleach by 
the sun*s rays. H. E. N. 

glass baths. 

Sir, — ^The way I have made my baths and trays with 
glass is, first of all to make a shell of wood, not liable to 
warp (mine is made of walnut), a little larger than required 
to allow for the thickness of the pieces of thin plate glass ; 
the pieces of glass are then cut to fit inside of it as close as 
possible ; I then pour inside a warm solution of gutta-percha ; 
fit in my glasses, and make them bed well ; when set, which 
will be in a very short time, I pour in a thin solution of 
shel-lac only dong the joints to fill up crevices ; and when 
nearly dry, finish them with a strong solution to make all 
neat. The pieces of glass are to "be a little higher than the 
wood, to afiow the solution to be poured out. These 
cemented glasses are more durable than the blown or cast 
ones that are bought, and a great deal more economical. 

J. D. 
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GLAflS ROOM. 

Several correBpondents having asked for itiformation on 
the above subject, we shall feel obliged if some of our readers 
will favour us with particulars respecting the most con- 
venient arrangement as to ground plan, fittings, elevation, 
and aspect ; together with the estimated cost either with or 
without fittings. — Ed. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Chloride of Ammonium fob the Salting Bath. — 
Susebius. This salt is frequently used in the salting bath for 
positive paper, but, chemiodly speaking, it is not by any means 
the best substance to use, as, if the solution of chloride of 
ammonium in ^bumen be kept for any length of time, it 
liberates ammonia in sufficient quantities to be offensive, and as 
it thus becomes alkaline, the positive paper will be much 
deteriorated in its clearness and permanency. Chloride of sodium 
(common salt), or chloride of barium, is preferable ; the ob- 
jection sometimes made to the former on account of common 
salt being impure, shows great ignorance of chemistry : good 
table salt is sufficiently free from impurities for any photo- 
graphic purpose, and if impure compounds are used, the im- 
purities in chloride of ammonium are more liable to be injurious 
than those in common salt; moreover, it is absurd to be so 
over-scrupulous about the purity of any compound which is to 
be dissolved in a substance like albumen, which contains far 
more impurities than could possibly be present in table salt. 
The argument of economy, which is sometimes adduced in 
favour of the ammonium salt, on aocottnt of its containing more 
chlorine, weight for weight, than chloride of sodium, falls to 
the ground when we tell you that chloride of sodium costs as 
much per pound as chloride of ammonium per ounce ; and as 
good printers do not advise the loading the paper with a super- 
fluity of chloride, the slight saving in bulk is immaterial. We 
have thus given vou, at your request, the chemical reasons for 
not preferring cnloride of ammonium ; but, at the same time, 
we must say, that several excellent formulae for printing are 
to be found in our back numbers (for instance, at p. 86), in 
which the ammonium salt is used ; and as these are successnilly 
employed by many excellent operators, you can well imagine 
that it is not of so much consequence which you use, if you do 
not put the paper to very severe tests, such as long keeping in 
a damp place, or such like. 

Blue Tinge on Glass Positi veb.— 0. B, A correspondent 
has kindly informed us that the reason of the occurrence of 
the above stains is, the mixing of the developing and fixing solu- 
tions. If the plate be wash^ thoroughly before fixing, the tint 
complained of will not occur again. 

The Pseudoscope. — A, £. X, This is an instrument 
devised bv Professor Wheatstone for effecting the convernon of 
relief. By its means the relative direction of rays reaching the 
eyes is inverted, and a corresponding impression of inverted 
relative position of different parts of an object is produced. 
The illusion is most extraordinary, a concave surface, as that of 
a bowl, appearing to be convex, and^ vice versd, a convex sur- 
face, as that of a globe, concave. It is formed of two rectangu- 
lar prisms interp<»ed between the eyes and the object, in such 
positions that the rays of light from any object in ftront being 
refracted at the first surfaces, then reflected internally at the 
backs of the prisms, and again reAraoted at their second sur- 
faces, will enter the eyes in reversed positions, and thus the 
relative position of the rays will be inverted. Messrs. Bird and 
Brooke give the following interesting remarks on this subject : 
— " The delusive impression is not immediately produced in some 
individuals in whom the iudgnient appears for some time to 
contend successfully with the visual impression, but sooner or 
later the judgment gives way, and the object suddenly appears 
to be turned inside out ; thus completely falsifying the eld 
adage that * seeing is believing,' for we are unable to resist the 
visual impression, although we know it to be erroneous." 

Pybooallic Acid in the Nitrate *Bath.— if. C. J2. has 
accidentally spilled some pyrogallic developing solution in the 
nitrate bathj and consequently the latter will not work pro- 
perly, but gives pictures covered with muddy streaks. The 
best remedy that we know of is, to expose the solution in a flat- 
bottomed dish to the fUll sun for an hour, and then to add 
water to supply that lost by evaporation, filter, and add a few 
drops of acetic acid if necessary. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

(GP* Some oomplaiatt hovinf been made by oar subscribers as to the non- 
receipt of the ^'PflOTooRXPHio NiWB," the pobUshers beg respectAiUy to 
notify that every care U taken on their part to insure punctual and correct 
dispatch. All complaints shonld, therefore, be made to the Post Office 
authorities. 

We must besr onr correspondents not to send glass plates through the post, 
except tliey are secorel j- protected against breakage. 

R. D. — ^Your negative arrived completely smashed. From an examination of 
the pieces wc suspect the fault to be due to over-exposure in the camera. 

E. M.— 1. Try 4 grains of iodide of ammonium to the ounce instead of 6 grabis. 
2. Focal length 81 inches, if by a aood maker. 

H. IIaaku AX— 1. The article you inquire about will shortly be advertised in 
oar columns, by the gentleman who took the views referred to. "2. We are 
sorry we cannot give you the prinUng and toning process used ; our own at p. 
86 will, however, answer equally well 3. Papier 8ax€ Is sometfanes used, 
but in any case the stereograms are glazed or varnished afterwards, in order 
to give them the gloss you speak ot We arc much obliged for your com- 
munication, and shall be happy to hear further particulars. 

X. Y. Z.--No ; certainly not 

NkoatiVB.— 1. The positive developer with Iron may be used a second time, 
but it will not be so euergetic 3. Consult back numbers, a. They will be 
inferior. 4. Sec p. 86. fi. Tcs. 

J. W.— Wo are sorry we cannot give you the information yon ask ftv; but we 
have had no exi>orience in the apparatus you mentiou. 

J. L. D.—l. Your formula is not so good as the one we recommended; it 
would not bo allcalino. Your tixing bath Is far too dilute: use 1 part of 
hypo, to 4 of water. 2. Try the coUudio-albumen process, given by Mr. 
8idebotham in a previous number ; and see a letter (h>m the same geutle- 
mnu recently inserted. We shuU be pleased to see your results. 

A MACCLiisriKLD Amatscr.— Your stop is mucii smaller than it need be; ^ 
inch aperture would be quite small enoui^ with a lens 6 inch focua. 

W. S. B. - The specimen of protosulphatc of iron which you have forwarded, 
as bebig prepared according to ihe receipt given hi our last munbo*. Is per- 
foctlv pure, and need not he recrystallised. Our correspondent states tliat 
the fullowhig ore quanilties which he used, according to the method there 
given:— iron filings, 8 ounces; sulphuric acid, 14 ounces ; water, 4 pints. 

S. £. Law.— We are mucli obliged for your suggoattona, and wIU give tht 
matter serious attention. 

Jon>'.~We think so. 

J. L. F.— Your print is ver>' good ; we wotUd have noticed your pktore fai ottr 
review of the exhibition, but coukl not find your luune in the catalogne. 
Will you favour us with the details of your quick process ? We have heard 
of the collodion film cracking, after a lapse of some years, and attribute It to 
the vambh being inferior; bat we do not think the caoae of this annoyanoe 
is really known. 

W. J.— Your lens would do for views if it were stopped down to about hjflf 
an hich aperture, but we eould not tell yon the field It wouU oovar wHhoot 
an examination. 

A SLBscniBER.— 1. Neither pyrogallic acid nor chloride of aUver will take an/ 
harm by being kept In paper in the dark. Nitrate of silver, however, shoald 
be kept in a stoppered bottle, i. The sixe of the dUipluraym and ita distance 
firom the lens, will depend npou the sise of the latter. 8. The '' simplest 
way to ascertain when a bath Is in proper working order** would be, In Onr 
opinion, to take a picture with it. 

A.— We are much obliged for the report, and shall always be glad to reoeiva 
similar Information. The fault must be in the paper you employ ; try some 
other make. 

J. C— The half plate portrait lens will answer better than the 3-taich stngla 
lens for the purpose of enlarging a small picture. 

P. 8.— 1. Wo believe that collodlo-albuincn plates prepared asfkr as spreading 
the albnmcn, will keep for a considerable time In a dry plactt. 3. We like 
the process you have marked (iL) best 

Bkxqalbb —We decidedly think that the coUodio-albumen procees wHl be the 
best to carry on in India, tM>th as regards facility in manlpohuion and fowest 
traps to carry. Perhaps some of our eorrespondents who may have had 
ex! crience In working in a similar climate, will favour ns with their ex- 
perience. 

Fathou. — Leave oat the nitric add firom the develophag solntlon, and if that 
does not remedy it, fix it with hypo, instead of cyanide. 

H. DoLntLKDAT — Will you kindly favour us with a full description of the con- 
struction of and mode of using yonr substitute for a tent? as it will be of 
great use to manv of our correspondents. 

Rei'dex. — Follow the process at p. 86. 

DuRHAiL— Tlianks for your communication. Your couclddlng snggesUon 
would, we foar, be lmpractioal*le at present, owing to the stow nalore oc 
ordinary photographic printing. 

W. 0. G.— If the answer to X. Y. Z. win not help you» we caimot aasist you 
further without seeing your lenses. 

T. L. IL— Articles on the subject are in preparation. 

J. Berkt.— We will shortly give the beet formula. 

W. A, Bailt and Vigxettb. -Received with thanks. 

EaxATUK.— In our review of the Bxhlbition of tJie Photognphk: SoeietVf last 
week, we erroneously spelt a gentleman's name Crittenden. It shookl 
have been Cruttenden. 

Cknnmunlcations declined with thanks:— F. S. A.— Hypo.— Thompson.— A 
Printer of Stereograms. 

The information required by the following correspondents Is either such as we 
are tmable to give, or it has appearedin recent numbers of the ** Pmoto- 
oRAPBio Nbws:"— John F.— A. B. T. (Dundee).— Zampa. (See onr Notea 
and (Queries.) -J. T.-S. Artridgc-IL B. Y.— Novice-Caleb —W. A. T. W. 

— C. A P.— Monk. ~ Hypo.— A- B. C.-Na 6 —Verdant William.— A Sab- 

scriber.- A. A. B- B. 

IM Ttpb:- C. A. (Algeria). -A Subscriber.- H. E. N.-E. B.— W. Cochran. 
— Viator.-T. B.-H. S. L-E. Pepper.— An Amateur.— E, H.— W. D. 



On account of the immense number of important letters we receive, we eannot 
promise immediate answers to queriea of no genead Intereet 



*,* All editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. CitooKBs» cart 
of Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, and Qalpbi, La Belle Sau vage Yard. Private letterl 
for the Editor, If addressed to the office, shonld be marked "■ private." 
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A NEW METHOD OP TONING WITH CHLOETOE 
OF GOLD. 

BT M. LB QRAT. 
[Tin foUowing letterwas addressed to M. Regnanlt, of t^ AauUmU 

des Seietices.'] 

X sHAix be oUiged if yoa win ^ye, at the next meettog of 
the Acftdeo^, a sealed packet opened^ respecting the toning 
of paper photographic proofii, which was deposited bj me (Hi 
the 18th of Jannary, 1868. 

I beg you will at the same tfane rectify an err(Hieon8 state- 
ment which I believe I committed in that communication, 
and ta submit to the judgment of the Academy the fdlowing 
impvovements whkk I have introdnoed into my process 

^e correction to be made is, instead of water salted at ^ 

percent, 

Wator strengthenad with 50 per cent oC 

water salted to saturation 1000 parts. 

Chloride (MT gold ... 9 ,f 

The modifications I have made in my process consist in 
the sofaatitution of ohl(»ride of lime of ocnnmerce (hypo- 
chkvite of lime) for the chloride of sodium, and in the more 
exact quantities pointed out by experience. 

In considering this new mode of fixing, my olject has 
been to produce the same effects that I pointed out some 
yean siuoe, in a memoir on fixing with the chloride of gold 
fiqAiV^ by hydrochloric acid, in eyading the inconvenience 
of the reaction of the acid on the hyposulphite of soda. 

I had succeeded in the substituticm of the alkaline salt for 
the add salt indicated in my preceding communication, but 
the object was not entirely attained ; the chloride of sodium 
did not completely remove the ydlow tint that positive 
paper often acquires, especially albumenised paper, which 
has been prepared for any length of time. 

It behoved me, therefore, to push my researches ftirther, 
and I believe that I have at last succeeded, by availing my- 
self cf the decoloring principle of the chlorule of lime. 

The formulae and manipulations consist — 

1 . In freeing the proof, by washing for a few minutes in 
two waters, from the free nitrate of nlv^ contained in the 
fibres of the paper. 

2. In submitting the proof to the action of an auriferous 
bath thus composed : — 

Distnied water lOOO parts 

Chloride of lime of commerce in white powder 
(hypochlorite of Ihse) t '' 

rater and add :— 

Chloride of gold (dissolved in 100 grammes 
of distille(f water) ... 1 „ 

The picture acquires in this bath a black tone which 
gradualh* tends towards a blue, at the same time that the 
yellow tint is restored to a brilliant white. It requires from 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour to produce the maximum 
effect of this meUiod of toning. Practice will be the best 
~ I to the attainment of any particular tone. Neverthe- 
as some guide in preliminary essays, I will observe that 
))y imving the nroof for one mmute in the bath, a violet- 
red^t will be obtained after fixing with hyposulphite, and 



a very ckafUne-bfeektcme after a sojourn there (mC an hour 
or two. 

in this time the proof passes from vic^ through a^ the 
intermediate tones, up to a deep black in the shadows, and 
afterwards from the biack to bluish tones, becoming 
gradual^ weaker and weaker; of course, I mean after tlS 
final fixing in the hyposulphite' of soda. 

Thero are, therefore, two periods ; the <me ascending in the 
scale of intensity, the other descending. 

5. To pass the proof anew in a bath of pure water, twice 
charged, to remove the chloride of lime. This washing may 
be performed very rapkUr. 

4. To afterwards u the proof in a hypo, bath composed 
of one vohmie of hyposnlpnite of soda m crystals, to six 
volumes of water. 

This bath ought to be used for anfy a small number of 
proofr, the olnect <^ it being to remove the dilixide of 
silver not acted upon by the light, which is contained in the 
fibres of the paper. The effect is produced in firom tea to 
fifteen minutes, according to the temperature. 

As soon as put into this bath the proof loses a little of 
the blue-black tone which it had acquired in the chloride of 
Hme bath, and passes to more violet tints. 

If ike tones thus obtained are satis&ctory, the (urdinary 
washings in water may be at once proceeded with, and the 
proof cbied ; but, notwithstanding, I would advise/ with a 
view to its perfect stability, to carry it through the whole 
series of operations. 

5. To raing the proof to the final tone in a bath thus com^ 
posed: — 



PistiUed water •.. 
Hyposulphite of soda 
Chloride of gold ... 



1200 parts. 
200 „ 
2 « 



The proof ought not to be left in this bath lees than 
fifteen minutes, as that is the minimum time necessary to 
insure the permanency of the picture, but it may be allowed 
to remain m it for as much longer aa is requisite for obtain- 
ing the desired tone. 

6. To continue the washings in water in use in the old 
prooesses, especially recommending a washing in warm 
water to remove all trace of the salts. 

I must observie that the pvoofii obtained by this process, 
bemde the fine qualities oi tcme which they ofiEiar, have the 
advantage of not changing with time, a result I have 
verified on portraits which I fixed by this means more than 

ei^ht montas since The advantages of 

this new method of fixing, consist principaUy in this, that 
it avoids the decomposition of the hypo, bath by the ex- 
duaion of every trace of free nitrate of silver in the proof, 
and that it preserves a very harmonious black tone in the 
proof, communicated to it by the gold bath ; a tone which 
is not destroyed by a lengthened sojourn in the hyposulphite 
of soda, the destructive property of which is well known. 

I would also remark, that, in the old method oi fixing 
with the bath of hyposulphite of soda and chloride of golc^ 
the cause of the destructicm of the {Hctures was the 
presence and formation of an add occasioned b^ the use of 
this bath, which in tii&%Ied to its decomposition. I have 
succeeded in restoring its original qualities to tbis bath hj 
mixing carbonate of baryta with it, and then filtering. It 
resumes then the qualities of a new bath, and gives pictures 
<^ great-permanency. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY* 

While on the subject of " first appearances," we must not 
forget to congratuiate Messrs. DeHerier and Beer on their 
debut in l^e photographic world as composers. They, 
too, haye attempted some Oriental scenes, and with very 
great success, oecause thej have what we have just 
urged, yiz., the natives of the countries, whose customs and 
manners they attempt to illustrate, for their models. The 
picture of ^^The Cfaravan in si^^t^is most effective and 
pleasing ; and the expression of the man's fiice as he pulls 
the curtain of the tent on one side to catch the first glimpse 
of the approaching caravan, is well done. There is true 
feeling in the -picture, and an absence of that stiffness of 
which we have complained in other compositions. Of 
" Medora'* (77), we cannot say much, though there is great 
taste displayed in the arran^ment, as there is also in the 
picture of ** Arabs entertaming a Turk'* (81). In this 
picture, as in Number 78, there is a real Turk and a real 
Arab, and this, added to the proper national dress, gives the 
picture a pleasing reality, l^e frame containing *^ Pre- 
paring for the Atorket," and the " Dead Bird " (78), is 
mter^ting as a n)ecimen of good arrangement. The 
expression of the ^male in *^ Preparing for the Market " is 
perfect. She stands beside the half-packed hamper with her 
linger to her lip, as though she were puzzled what next to put 
into the hamper. The arrangement of the apartment is very 
perfect, and Las this merit, tmit it is not — as many pictures of 
this class are— crowded. The ^^ Dead Bird *' is similar in 
composition ; but as an ideal picture is far below the other 
one. The most successful compositions by thesegentlemen, 
and, indeed, in the whole exhibition, are ** Forty Winks," and 
" One Wink " (82). In the first we have an old fisherman 
in his cabin, surrounded by nets and lines, corks and all the 
other necessary fishing tackle, arranged in a most natural 
and effective maimer. The old gentleman, evidently over- 
come with his day's labour, is quietly dosing, his head 
resting on his hand. The sleepy expression of the old 
fellow is worthy of Collins, who is so successful in his 
studies of fishermen. The sleeper evidently enjoys his 
" Forty Winks." In " One Wink," however, we have the 
same old piscator, rather more lively and sprightly. He 
has in hand a huge square-ebouldered stone TOttle, firom 
which he has just replenished a large goblet ; and, judsinff 
from the very humorous, sly, and knowing " wink " which 
he casts at the spectator ov^ his shoulder, we may safely 
arrive at the conclusion that the liquid which he has taken 
from the stone bottle is something stronger than that which 
teetotallers generally imbibe. The exprossfon displayed in 
these pictures, in the l»oad humour of the characters, 
and the clever tact with which everything is put in its 
proper place, at once bespeak for these gentlemen an 
artistic knowledge of no mean order. They are entirely 
free from tliat vulgarity which we have spoken of in other 
compositions. The pictures by these gentlemen mav be 
considered legitimate, and among the best specimens of the 
compositive art. 

When we noticed Mr. Morgan^s landscapes in our last 
number, we purposely omitted reference to his two pictures 
of the '' Wheat Field" (102 and 114), because we thou^t 
that they belonged more properly to the compodtive. We 
have often heard it urged against Linnell, Jun., that he was 
too minute in his rendering of landscape pictures, and that, 
while not an ultra pre-Rapha^te, he bordered too nearly on 
that style. But to those obiectors we would recommend the 
study of these two beautmd subjects by Morgan. The 
sheaves are ti^en in the most natural positions; and we 
think that no greater compliment could be paid to the artist 
than the remark we heard a lady make, *^ Oh, that's a copy 
of a picture which was at the Acajpmy last year." 

We must conclude these remarks on composition, by 
naming a large picture which has been taken ij F. Elliot, 



* Concluded from p. 243. 



of his stereoscopic slide, " The Inventory" (500), of which 
we have already spoken, as also of ** Homeless and House- 
less" (566). We know not whether the composer of this 
Eicture hais entitled this reproduction ** Homeless and House- 
ss" on account of the great interest which is being taken 
in that unfortunate class, through the powerful influence of 
the press. We are sure of this, that if it is so, the artiat 
has sadly failed to give us an ideal representation of what 
the writer has so powerfully depicted. The ** Homeless and 
Houseleas" is too prettily romantic, and the background 
views are too picturesque ; while the prett^f* face of the 
*^ Homeless" has too contented a look to excite pity, or in 
any respect to correspond with what we have read of in St*. 
Giles's and B;ose Alley. 

And now we come to a subject on which we have been 
very frequently attacked, because exception has been taken 
by some to what we have said on it ; we need hardly say we 
auude to ** questionable subjects." We are astonished to 
find that the banging committee have admitted a stereoscopic 
mece of a kind which has firom time to time been condemned. 
We are glad that, amon^ the leading notices which have 
appeEured of the exhibition, what we have said on other 
occasions has been reiterated by most of the leading journals. 
Speiddng of the present exhibition, the Times says that, 
*^when the stereoscopes are not landscapes or portraits, 
the slides are ^ snobbish^ to a painful degree." Another 
contemporary says, " One other set we notice for the sake of 
a protest against their presence here. Stereographs of * het ' 
young men, looking from a hiding-place in the clifis at giria 
preparing tb bathe in the sea, or *' ladies* in fiill dreas,- 
leaning over a balcony, their development exaggerated 
by a well-known stereoscopic trick, are not what ought to 
be found in a place like this ; and those have neither novelty 
nor superior executive skiU to atone for their intense vulgarity 
of sentiment. The Council will do well to ask tbemscflves 
whether it be even now too late to remove what has called 
forth a general expression of disapproval and surprise." 
Another contemporary savs — ^^Mr. W. H. Bosley*s frame 
lends a countenance to the abuse of the art to be seen in 
some of the shop windows, which it oyght not to find on 
those walls." We think that our readers will see that there 
is a pretty general and widespread feeling against this ckm 
of pictures, and will tend to prove that what we have from 
time to time said on the subject has not been uncalled 
for. 

In portraiture the collection is peculiarly rich, though, per- 
haps, not interesting. On this subject, we cannot do better 
than extract some very able remarks fixmi our able contempo- 
rary, iheLiterary Gazette: — ** Portraits daborately ' touched,' 
and often highly coloured, of nameless individuals of both 
sexes, are as numerous and as prominent as at our Exhilntion 
of tiie Royal Academy ; and, if possible, their presence makes 
itself even more disagreeably felt here than there. At the 
Academy they are tor the most part * above the line,' and 
you can escape the infliction by not looking so high. Here, 
right on the line, you see not merely firame after firaine, 
having in the catalogue against the numbers simply the 
word *• portrait,' but an almost interminable succession of 
*firames of portraits,' each containing half-a-doz»i, or a 
score, as the case may be, of namdess and meaningless 
&ces, like the cases you see hanging outside the shop doors 
in Re^t-street or the Strand. Ordinarv photographic 
portraits of persons of whom you know nothing and about 
whom you care less, are, probably, of all the wearisome 
things with which this world is encumbered, the most en- 
tirely and irredeemably wearisome." 

T. R. Williams is, of course, the first in untouched pho- 
tography, and beautifully does he produce those exquisitely 
fine vignettes, which are so charming and attractive as 
specimens of pure photography. A Russian, of the name of 
Chlaponin, has sent some very interesting studies and por- 
traits ; the peculiarities in his pictures are, the intensi^ of 
the black tone, combined with great softness and hatf tint. 
Bis picture '^The Queen of Spades" (852), is really a 
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charming thing, and Bhould be ranked among the cariosities 
of the oiniection. 

There are many coloured photographs in the exhibition, 
the leading contributors bemg Lock and Whitfield, who 
have some elaborately finished miniatures, but which are by 
no means so artistic as " portrait" (402), by Henry ; the soft- 
.. ness and beauty of thid picture are remarkable, while there is 
a considerable decree of vivacitT given to the expression. 
.The portrait of Her Royal Hignness the Princess M&rj of 
Oambridffe, by one of Caldesi and Montecchi^s artists, is 
very good as a specimen of the application of photography to 
high art. Whatever miniature painters may say, even 
though they quote ^^ very high personages in the realm," 
who lay down the rule that *^ photography is better than 
bad art," there can be no doubt whatever but that the 
miniature painter's ** vocation," like that of Othello, ** is 
gone ;" for it stands to reason that, if people in these days of 
.rapidity and competition can get a portrait as artistic and 
as nighiy finished as ever was produced by the old miniature 
])ainter8, and for a quarter of the money, they will be sure to 
avail themselves of the privilege. It must be borne in mind 
that all miniature painters are not good draughtsmen, and if 
they paint over photographs, what they lack in drawing is 
suji^ed by photography. By the old system of miniature 
painting, about a score of ^* sittings " were necessary, and 
then the likeness often failed ; while now, by means of pho- 
.tography, only one sitting of half an hour is necessary, in 
<»aer to produce the most elaborate and highly finished 
miniature. To the effect of photography on miniature 
painting, we may again revert at ^eater length. 

As interesting mementos. Dr. Diamond's frame entitled 
^^ Recollections of Our Club," will attract a great deal of 
attention. The portraits of Dr. Percy, Dou^as Jerrold, 
Charles Knight, Hepworth Dixon, Shirley Brooks, and 
^others, are among them. In conclusion we may lust state, 
that we are at ^ times glad to hear of the application of 
photography to any department of science, but we question 
the taste of exhibiting all the results. We, therefore, are 
averse to exhibition of such pictures as the " Illustrations 
of Mental Disease" (697). These photographs oucht to 
adorn the walls of the physician's study, but certaiiuy not 
the -v^eJIs of a public exhibition. They i^xe neither inter^ting 
as works of art nor as photographs ; it is well to know of 
the application, but we say asain we do not want to see idl 
the results. The photographs are perfectly hideous. We 
must not omit to mention a very pretty view at Harles- 
den, by Mr. Burke ; nor the b^utiful copies of pictures 
which Mr. William Johnson has taken of some pictures in 
Her Majesty's collection. The pictures which this gentle- 
man has copied are most difficult subjects for photo^phy, 
owing to the £Eu;t that many of them have a yellowish tint 
caused by accumulated varnishes ; but, by clever manipula- 
tion, Mr. Johnson has succeeded admirably in obtaining 
clear definition. It would also be ungallant not to mention 
the nice little instantaneous pictures by Mrs. Down (289, 
290). They are well taken, and in a manner that would 
do credit to many of our gentlemen photographeis. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.* 

BT MM. DAVANNE AND A. GIRABD. 

ON SENsmsiNGi — (couHntied), 
Of the Condition of Neutrality of the Bath.— -The nitrate 
of sdver baths employed in photography may assume firom tibe 
^Knnt of view of their neutrality three different conditions : — 
neutral, acid, or alkaline by ammonia. As to the other 
alkaline bases, they can only restore the bath to a p^ect 
neutrality, without being able, on account of the precipita- 
tion of oxide of silver, to communicate to it an alkahnity 
appreciable in its effects on positive proofs. 
If we take as a type a proof prepared on a perfectly 

♦ Continued from page 244. 



neutral nitrate bath, and compare it with another prepared 
on the same bath, to which we have added 1 per cent, of 
nitric acid, that is to say, a great excess, we recognise an 
important difference; the second is redder, the lights are 
better preserved, while in the first the tone is blacker, and 
the whites seem to have a greater tendency to darken. 

This result agrees with Qiose we have already observed in 
using acid, neutral or alkaline chlorides ; the explanation is 
the same in both cases, and is based on the influence exer- 
cised by the acid liquors on the sizing, which it thus renders 
more adapted to combination, and, by consequence, to the 
production of red tones. 

The ammoniacal nitrate of silver bath ought to be the 
object of an especial study on our part. It ought to be 
prepared in such a way as to contain only just the quantity 
of ammonia necessary to re-dissolve the oxide of silver which 
this alkali at first precipitated (it will be 'seen that this 
point has been reached, when a drop of soluble chloride 
added to the liquid yields a precipitate which does not re- 
dissolve). If, indeed, a great excess of ammonia be added, 
the bath will dissolve the chloride of silver, in proportion as 
it is formed on the sheet of paper on its contact with the 
chloride of sodium, and this, not being clothed, except with 
a very feeble quantity of ar^ntiferous compound, wSl only 
yield a grey and valueless picture. 

Prepared under favourable conditions, the ammoniacal 
bath rumishes the following results on a paper that one 
places on the surfEu^e for two or three seconds only, in order 
to avoid the washing away of the size. The proof, compared 
with that prepared on a neutral bath, devdops itedf in 
nearly the same time ; the tones remain black, but without 
presenting any superiority over those obtained by ordinary 
processes. 

It is, besides, easy to verify the influence of ammonia in 
excess. If a sheet of paper be passed in an ammoniacal 
bath, leaving it there oniiy some seconds, it furnishes a proof 
such as we have defined ; but if the contact be prolonged so 
as to allow the ammonia to act on the starch to swell it, 
the result is quite different, and the whole appears tinted a 
pale red, at uie same time that the design loses all vigour 
and clearness. 

Thus the action of an acid or ammoniacal bath may be 
preciselv stated, but nevertheless, in some particular cases, 
of which the photographer will be the judge, it appears ad- 
visable to use nitrate of silver baths that are sensibly neutral. 

The nitrate of silver, such as it is found in commerce, 
presents itself under three conditions — crystallised, white 
fused, or grey fused, that is to say, up to the commencement 
of reduction. We have made some experiments with the 
object of establiffliing — ^if certain differences in the result are 
due to the employment of one or the other of these. We have 
not observed any salient difference, espedallv between the two 
latter ; the bath prepared with the crystallised nitrate gave 
rather redder tones, a result that is »Eisily explained by our 
preceding observations, since the crystalline nitrate of silver 
always contains traces of nitric acid : and, consequently, we 
return to the point from which we set out, viz,^ the neutrality 
of the bath. 

But this difference is so trifling, that nitrate of silver 
crystallised from water, and not from nitric acid, may be 
advantageously employed in positive photography. 

0/the fntroditction of Foreign Salts in the Nitrate of Silver 
BaA, — ^The foreign salts that photographic manipulations 
may introduce into the sUver bath are of two kiQds : — ^the 
one arises from the double decomposition which takes place 
between the chloride with which the paper is impregnated, 
and the silver bath on which it is floatedf ; the second, with 
the pulp of the paper or the size which covers it. 

1. T^e formation of chloride of silver in the pulp itself 
of the paper on contact with the nitrate of silver bath, 
necessarily involves the equivalent production of a nitrate, 
the base of which is the chloride employed in salting the 
paper. Thus, when a sheet of paper impi'egnated with 
common salt is placed on the silver bath, it gives rise to the 
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formation of a nitrate of soda ; if the salt of ammonia be 
employed instead of the common salt, then nitrate of ammo- • 
nia is formed* It was of interest to examine, in tlie first 
place, if the nitrates thus formed remained on the sheet of 
paper which retained them by capillary attraction, or if 
they were dissolved in the silver badi; and in the one as in 
the other case, it was important to estabKsh the inflnence 
exercised by these bodies on the venue of the picture. 

Experiment has proved to ns that the major part of these 
nitrates remained on the sheet of jwiper, for in takmg a bath 
which, frequently strengthened with nitrate of silver, had 
served to prepare a very large number of proofs, and submit- 
ting it to analysis, we found in it after removing the silver 
but 1 per cent, (cfr thereabouts) of foreign salts. The 
proportion ought to have been much more considerable, if, 
in the numerous operations for which it had served, the 
major part of the alkaline nitrates had not remained on tiie 
paper. I'or the rest, the later proofe prepared on this bath, 
which, by successive additions of nitrate, had been main- 
tained at a constant strength, in no way differed from the 
first. 

We considered it advisable, bowever, to ascertain if, in 
increasing the quantity of these nitrates, the proof might not 
be influenced, and we found, in forming these proportions, 
by adding up to 10 per cent, of nitrates of ammonia and 
soda, these being ciystallised or fiised, stride differences in 
the proofe were obtained ; the presence of this large quantity 
of mtrates rendered the proofe less vigorous, and caused them 
to assume a lighter tint, llie effect is especially marked 
with fused nitrate of soda, a result it is easy to account for 
from the alUiinity whidi this salt possesses after its fusion. 

In fine, as it appears impossible tiiat under ordinary cir- 
cumstances of pnotography a nitrate of silver bal£ can 
change itself to this extent with nitrate, a silver bath may 
be always strengthened, without any fear that the propor- ' 
tion of foreign nitrates which it may acquire can alter the 
TaJae of the proofe. 

2. The salts which the pulp of the paper itself may con- 
tain, are too insignificant in quantity for one to suppose 
them capable of exercising any appreciable action by t^eir 
dissolution in the bath ; but it was of importance to examine 
if the alum contained in the gelatines employed in sizing 
was equally innocuous. 

Experiment has sliown us tJiat this is really the case, and 
that whether by impregnating the pf^>er, or by adding a 
certain quantity of tnis salt to the bath, no difference mani- 
fested itself between the proofe prepared under these con- 
ditions and those preparea under oroinary circumstances. 
{To be corOinued,) ^ 



PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALGERIA. 

NO. rv. (continued,) 
I MUST say that the tale gave me but a very small part of 
the satisfecdon which the natives seemed to derive from 
listening to it, from which I conclude that the translation 
was inferior to the original ; in fact, I am certain that they 
are in the habit of seasoning their tales with a kind of salt 
which is not attic, and whicn Hamed, out of regard fSor what 
he considers my religious prejudices, invariably omits. Some 
desultory conversation followed, tuminc chienv on successful 
thieving exploits, which one of them aelicatdy termed ** a 
pious fulfilling x>f the wiU of Allah ]^ indeed, stealing from 
uie members of another tribe is regarded as a moral virtue, 
and a thief exults in his success in proportion to the diffi- ' 
culties he encounters and overcomes in the operation : in 
short, in such matters, they appear to think that — 

*>The limple rale, the good old pUn, 
That he should take who has Uie power, 
And he shoaM keep who «•■,** 

is the rule to Ruide tbdr conduct. I do not know whether my 
property womd have been safe from the predatory assaults of 
the inhalntantB of the douar if I had left it unprotected, but I 
had no intention of running the risk ; besiacs, it was infi- 



nitdy preferabie to sleep in ^e wag^n, io Aiittiiig myvelf 
up with a family party, which included the dogs: aad 
Hamed was of the same apinion, for he ai&ed my peradanon 
to sleep on his property, whioli I was not the tewt unwilling 
to consent to. We sat chattug for some time «fter tile 
others had gone to rest, and after awhile we too partly 
undressed omelves, and, except the inoessant baridng of tiie 
dogs, the most profound silence reigned, niiich was suddenly 
broken by a shnll scream, followed by a sucoeaskm of others. 
I was a good deal frightened (it always fHghtens me to hear 
a woman scream, and breaks my heart to see her cry), and 
I gave Hamed a shake, and then ran in to see the cause. I 
found that the screaming proceeded from the women^s 
apartment, but I knew betSer than to enter there, and wasj 
therefore, obliged to remain in suspoise until flamed came, 
for the men, vmo were lying about in the outer d^xuianent, 
went on with their sleeping as if they were angeV whiapera 
whidi came so eihrilk' tiiroufih the canvas pai^tion. in a 
minute or two Hamed walked in, and, after listening a Httle, 
said, it was onl^ ■ ' administeiing a ^^petke eorreetian^ 
to one 6f his wives. I thought the word ^^petke^ searoely 



tn<fieated tlie amount of correction, for, judging by the 
sound, the f^ow was ^^ laying on" fike a sooi^e of Macdufls, 
and with a tfisregard d public opinion which was in 
striking contrast to the ddicate suscratibili^ of the Graek 
at Constantinople on that point, who, as I read in the 
Alchbar the other day, whenever he had occaaon to hetX hm 
wife, which was rather f^uentiy, used to fetch an ogan- 
grinder frt>m the sU^eet into his room, in order tliat his 
neighbours might not have thear feelings hurt hy hearing 
her cries. Findiiig that it really was only the man beating 
his wife, I did not remain to hear the conclusion. 

This method of keeping women m order does not appear 
to be unusual here ; in metu, the Arabs are, in a good many 
respects, a primitive kind of people, and reecftt to first 
principleB in tins, as well as in many other things. 

Our entertainer was extremely anxious liiat Ire ahoold 
remain with him some days ; but, as there was nothing in Hie 
neighbourhood of sufficient interest to yi^ me pictures, I 
refused. I took a portrait of him, knd you will be surjHrised 
to see how grave and patriarchat a man may look in spite <£ 
tds indulgence in the amiable weakness refemd to above. I 
had a g^ deal of difficulty in inducing him to sit, and I 
am sorry to find that this reactance is common among the 
natives now that I have left Algiers, and I am aflraid Hiat I 
shall be unable to get photo^phs of womeA anywhere 
except in garrison towns. Hitherto, Hamed has allied 
l^t ms women wDl not consent to vrt, but 1 have hopes in 
that quarter stilL 

I expect to be more successful, in bringing home a larger 
number of good negatives than any photompher who has 
yet visited Algeria, inasmudi as I am aUe to employ tiie 
wet coBodion process almost invariably. I have made my 
vdiide perfectly daik, and though it has not theccmvenlence 
of being lighted laj means of yellow glass windows, I get 
alonff very weA "with the lisht of a mmp. Hie extreme 
rapidity of the process £i a flpecial advantage where it is 
interesting to get a group of half wvngt natives, who would 
either r^use to sit if they were asked, or, if they did, would 
want to be pidd for it ; whereas now, if I see a group round 
a well — and where there is a well there is almost a certainty 
of there being a lot of natives about it — the driver stops in 
the position he ia directed, and goes off to get some water for 
the cattle. In this way I have already tdc^ severalpictuies, 
without the natives being in the least conscious of it, and 
you will see that this in itself is no slight advantage to the 
M^earance of the picture. The eroosure requimte is v^y 
short ; the cleamess and brilliancy of the atmosphere being 
so sup^ior to what you enjoy in England, and the power <3 
the actinic rays being proportionately greater. 

There is one thing which I would strongly advise any of 
your readers who may come out here not to neglect, and 
that is, a box for carrying the plates which shall secure them 
from every possiUe injury. I cannot conceive that there 
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woald be any difficnltj in oonstroctinff such a box ; at all 
events, I should think the gentleman who has given yon the 
advantages of his experience as a travelling photognmher, 
might design one which wonld answer the purpose. I have 
ahiady met with one or two un^deasant accidents in con- 
nquence of the boxes containing my plates having been 
knocked about rather violently, and I am afraid that when 
I make excursions amon^^ the mountains J may suffer still 
more severely; and only imagine the annoyance, after wc^k- 
ing lor days under such privations in recard to food as 
nothing but a sincere bve of the art could induce one to 
submit to, of having the result of one's labour destroyed in 
an instant bv the animal ourrying them making a false step. 
I have tried the only means in my power of guarding 
against ^Is, by making a couple of woooen boxes, witii par- 
titions just sufficiently wide i^Murt to allow of the plate 
sliding down, the back of it being held in close ccmtact with 
the wood ; but I fear that in the event of a tumble this 
would not prevent some of them from being fractured by 
the concussion. 

I have got one negative which I guard with special care, 
for on it hangs a tale. I was going to say, it is almost too 
good to be true, but perhaps that would sound unfeeUug ; 
what I mean isi that it seems too singular. The picture is 
that of a dilapidated-looking building, of rather a large size 
for this countrv, standing beside a road ; the wood comes 
down almost close to it, and between it and the building 
there is a well. The appearance of this building induced 
me to ask Hamed what it was used for, when he told me 
that it had formerly been inhabited by a religious body of 
Mahomedans, to the number of fifty. T%eie devotees, if I 
may so term them, had the cub of a lion given to them, 
which they brought up as if it were a cbff, and which, 
thougb perfectly tame, they kept fifestened up by a chain in 
&e courtyard. One day t£e spirit of his race awoke in him, 
and he burst his chains and disappeared. Hiey would not 
have cared much for this if his dmppearance had not been 
followed by ihe disappearance of sundry members of the 
flocks and herds of tne surrounding douars, and even this 
^y might have resigned themselves to in time, if time had 
been given them. One evening the chief of the monastery 
went out to the wdl to perform his ablutions, it beinff the 
cusUhu for him to perform his aUutions alone ; but vmei^ a 
more than reasonable time had elapsed for the purpose, and 
he did not return, he was sought for, but like the young 
woman whose lamentable fSate is recorded in *^ The Mistletoe 
Bough," he was not to be' found. The^ resigned themsdves 
to the loss, and anothar succeeded to his functions, and, sad 
to relate, the next evening he, too, disf^ppeared under simi- 
larly mysterious circun^tances ; not a trace of him could be 
discovered : and, to cut a long story e^rt, Hamed said this 
continued until there were only deven left, and they, not- 
withstanding thdr convictions as to the impoeaibility of 
avoiding the decrees of destiny, and the sinmlness of at- 
tempting to do so, emiffrated in a body to a distant institu- 
tion, and thus escaped the fkte of their bretiiren, whose 
disappearance was accounted for in this wne :— The lion had 
eaten them all j each evening he had seized the first who 
came out, and carried Mm SS into the wood, probablv he 
knocked him down in the first instance and stunned him, 
and then took him*off to devour at his leisure. Whether 
this tale Is altogether true, is more than I will venture to 
say, notwithstanding all Hamed's assurances that it is ; but 
I have no doubt there is some foundation for it. 

I hope to be able to send you some pictures shortly, for in 
order to obviate in part the risk of accidents, I have been 
printing some copies from each of my negatives since I 
nave been here. ^^^ C A. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL VIEW LENS. 

As a mark of his " friendly feeling towards the Photographic 
Socie^,"— for which the Society ought to be veiy grateful 
— a 3£r. Sutton has sent a communication respecting a lens 
which he terms the " Architectural View Lens." It is com- 



posed of two eq^ual and similar achromatic meniscus lenses, 
placed with their concave sides towards each other, and be- 
tween them, at equal distances from either, a small concave 
lens wiUi surfiMses of equal radii, with a stop in oontaet with 
it. For this combination he claims the merit of beiutf free from 
distortion ; and, in taking pictures of building that it does 
not incline the v^ertical Ime either right or leh, while it re- 
presents objects in correct perq)ective ; also, that every part 
of the picture is equally illuminated ; that the angular extent 
of field is only limited by the sharpness of the marginal de- 
finition ; consequently, by the size of the stop, the chemical 
and visual foci strictly coinciding. He admits that this 
combination, being idways used with a small stop, is a dow 
instrument. 

It will be seen, from his own' showing, that it is only spe- 
cially ad^ted for one department of photography, viz., 
architectural ; and we are disposed to think that it may very 
well be applied to ihm department, inasmuch as it reaUy is, 
in all prtmoililj, a^ble of living pictures of buildings fr^e 
from distortion : but this is about its only advantage, and is 
an advantage which it has in common with the patent apla- 
natic Iras, in which the distortion is inappreciable in amount, 
while it is in every other respect superior. 

The disadvant^es of this new fens are, its costliness, its 
great bidk, and its extreme slowness ; three drawbacks which 
will efiEbctually prevent ito competing with the best lenses 
manufactured akeady. 



CASEINE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

BY 0. A. SEELEY, ESQ. 

An American oontemporary contains the following remarks 
on the paper by M. Duchochois, on " Caaeine,'' given at p. 
183 of the "Photographic News" :— 

^* We have repeated some of the experiments of M. Ducho- 
chois on caseine, and readily agree with him, that it will 
prove a valuable material for our purposes. The chief 
obstacles in the way of its suocesBful use seem to be, tiie 
difficulty of preparing it oi sufficient purity, and the appa- 
rent impossimlity of preserving it without chan^. The 
pure ■oration coagulates almost as rapidly as it can be. 
filtered ; by the addition of ammonia, however, it may be 
k^ indefinitdy. Whether the ammonia has anv ii^jurious 
e£ct, we are unable to say. Of course, metalfic iodides 
cannot be used as excitants. 

** A very speedv method of preparing the ammoniacal 
solution is, to oarmlly wash the ctfrd precipitated in sour 
flkimmed i]dlk, and diisQlve in water to which a small 
quantity of ammonia has been added ; by filtration, or 
aUowing it to rest, the solution becomes quite clear, and fit 
for use. A small quantity of lactate <^ ammonia is the 
chief impurity. The ordinary method of purifyii^ caseine 
leaves it insoluble. Besides the uses suggested by M. 
Duchodiois, we have found that caseine makes a good 
varnish to positives on paper. Will it turn yeUow? " 



CARBON PRINTING. 



We extract the following from Cosmos : — 

^^ Mr. Pouncey, who has caused so mudi talk during the 
last half-year, read, at ^ last meeting of the London Pho- 
tographic Society, ihd description of his method of printing 
positives with carbon; and our readers will be greatly sur- 
prised to see that it scarcely differs from M. Testod de Beau- 
rmrd's process, and that of MM. Salmon and Gander.'* 
(Here fdkws a description of the process, as given in the 
"Photographic News," p. 213.) "The first positives 
obtained by Mr. Pouncey 1^ much to be desired, both in 
reipect to half-tones and aerial perspective; his lart 
attempts are much better; but still it cannot yet be said 
that me carbon reproductions can compete with the posi- 
tives obtained with the oalts of silver." 
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f ess0ns 01T €olonnng f ^0to0rHp^». 

THE RELATIONS AND HARMONY OF COLOURS. 

Before proceeding to the manipulatory details of other 
modes of using colours, it is important to know something 
of their relations and contrasts, and of the principles on 
which harmony is based. This knowledge is a first requisite 
to the colorist, for, whilst a good eye wiU sometimes enable 
him instinctively to produce good results, yet, without 
some familiarity with the laws which govern harmonious 
colouring, anything like entire or uniform success cannot be 
hoped for. Even to imitate the colours of the original satis- 
factorily, this knowledge is desirable ; whilst to produce a 
picture which shall please and soothe the eye by its iudicious 
arrangement and combination of colour, it is al>3olutely 
necessary. The most perfect mechanical skill is compara- 
tively useless without this knowledge, for whilst in colouring 
portraiture the colorist must imitate as closely as possible 
the inherent or natural colours of the original, yet as the 
choice of accessory colours, in draperies and background, &c., 
depends largely on his taste and judgment, on the judicious 
management of these he must rely for those contrasts which 
shall give ^11 value to the inherent colours, and secure at 
the same time harmony and keeping in the whole. 

There are only three simple or primary colours, that is, 
colours which cannot be produced by compounding other 
colours, and by the combination of these three, every other 
possible hue is attainable. These colours are yellow, red, and 
blue. The source of all colours being solar li^ht, the seven 
tints of the sohur spectrum, — ^produced by dividing a beam 
of white light by means of a prism, — were at one time re- 
garded each as elemental colours ; very little observation, 
howev^, will show ^at these three only are simple or ele- 
mental, the others being produced by the mixture of these 
three. 

By the combination in proper proportions of any two 
primaries, a secondary colour is formed. Thus yellow and 
red produce orange; yellow and blue produce green ; red and 
blue produce purple. The three primaries and the three 
secondaries produced by their combination, are regarded as 
the only six pure or positive colours, all subsequent combina- 
tions tending to produce neutrality. 

The comlmiation of two secondary colours in due propor- 
tions produces & tertiary. Thus, orange and green produce 
citrine; purple and green produce oUve; and purple and 
orange produce russet. These have been classed by some 
amongst the positive colours ; but are move usually r^iuded 
as the first gradations towards neutrality, and are styled 
semi-neutrals. These combinations may of course be con- 
tinued further, without losing precision in nomenclature, 
although each admixture produces a less definite tint. 

The secondary colour formed by an^ two primaries is 
what is called complementary to the remaining primary; that 
is, it completes the balance of colour on which harmony de- 
pends. Thus the mixture of yellow and red produces orange, 
which is complementary to the remaining primary, blue. 
The mixture of yellow and blue gives green, which is com- 
plementary to the remaining primary, red. From the mix- 
ture of red and blue we obtain purple, which is comple- 
mentary to the remaining primary, yellow. In like manner, 
the tertiary formed by the mixture of any two secondaries, 
is complementary to the remaining secondary. Thus, the 
combination of orange and green gives, as we have said, 
citrine, which is compl^nentauy to purple. By the mixture 
of purple and green we obtain olive, which is complementary 
to orange. 'Ihe result of a comlnnation of orange and 
purple is russet, and this is complementary to green. The 
same principle will apply to every variety of hue produced 
by combination ; for instance, scarlet is rod with a very 
snght admixture of yellow or orange ; the complementary 
green will therefore possess a similar slight admixture of 
Blue, the complementiUT' of orange. Crimson, on the other 
hand, is red, with a very slight wlmixture of blue, and the 



complementary green will in that case incline a little to 
yellow ; and thus in almost infinite gradation. 

The combinations of which we have been speaking, it 
must be observed, are of colour with colour, and the result 
is in all cases another hue, which term applies simply to 
colour and not to intensity. A tint of any nue is obtained 
by diluting it with white ; and a shade of any hue by the 
addition of black. The various gradations of intensity of 
anyhue are termed a scale. 

White and black are not r^arded as colours. Theoreti- 
cally, white being most nearly allied to light, is supposed to 
be a combination of aU colours ; and black as most allied to 
darkness, is supposed to be a negation, or absence of all 
colour. Practic^y, however, the pigments of the painter 
but very imperfectly represent the pure colours of the solar 
spectrum, and the compounding of the three elemental 
colours, each neutralising the oth^, produ<Jte what is termed 
a normal grey, or a very near approach to black. White 
and black, therefore, practically constitute the extremes of 
the neutral colours, and greys their intermediates. 
{To be continued.) 



CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS — (continued). 

Weighing. — ^The operation of weighing is simple exK>ugh, 
consisting merely in placing the body to be weighed in one 
scale, and a suitable weight in the other. In ordinary p)io- 
tographic operations tlie same nicety in wdghing is not 
required as in chemical researches, where it is necessary to 
weigh to the thousandth part of a grain. The most useful 
scales will be a pair such as is used in goldsmiths^ shops, 
which can be taken down and placed in a box, where they 
occupy little space, and are thus easily transported. The 
substances to be wei|^hed should never be placed on the 
scale-pan, but on a piece of paper, a corresponding piece 
being placed in the opposing scale. In the case of substances, 
in the weighing of which extreme accuracy is not required, 
and which are used in rather large quantities, a measure 
may be substituted for the scale, and thus some trouble may 
be saved. 

Liquids should, as far as possible, be measured in gradu- 
ated glasses, and resort be only had to weighing them in 
cases of necessity. These glasses can be bou^t at any 
glass-vendor's, and it is far better to buy them than to adopt 
any of the methods suggested for making them. 

The utmost precaution should be taken to keep all the 
utensils used m the laboratory pcarfectly dean ; and it is 
therefore advisable to wash all glasses immediately after 
using them, and to wipe them carefully, not only with lineu 
clot£s, but afterwards with blotting-paper, or tiasue-paper. 
If the dregs of the solutions left in them be suffered to dry, 
there wiU be considerable difficulty in cleaning them. 

Apparatus. — ^The operator will often find it necessary to 
use corks with holes drilled through them, in which straight 
or bent tubes may be fixed. The mann^ in which these 
holes are made is by means of a round file. The hole is first 
made half-way through the cork, which is then turned and 
the remaining half pierced from the other side, care bdng 
taken that they meet exactly in the centre. Some practice 
will be required before this operation will be accomplished 
properly. When it is requisite to reduce the size of the 
oori, it will be better to use a file than a knife, as there is 
leas danger of rendering the surface uneven. 

Great care must be observed in fitting in the tube, as 
Xyreasure in the wrong direction, even if slight, will be 
almost certain to br^ the tube, and may possibly v^y 
much hurt the operator. To obviate risk nom this cause, 
the hand should grasp the tube close to the cork and insinu- 
ate it gradually and- on no account violently. 

A long glass tube may be easUy divided into several of 
different lengths, by simply filing round the tube at any 
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giyen spot, apd then breaking it off with the hands. To 
preTent the ragged end from tearing the cork, it is advis- 
able to heat it in the flame of the spirit lamp until the glass 
is softened. By the same means any desired cunrature may 
be giyen to the tube. 

Analytical Manipulations are those which are emnloyed to 
ascertain the nature or purity of substances. They are 
veiy delicate, and require great care in performing them. 
The artides required for use in these operations are by no 
means expensive, a few test tubes, common watch glasses, a 
thin plate of niatinum, two or three gbi&s rods, a dozen or 
so of stoppered bottles to hold solutions, such as nitric acid, 
nitrates of sQver, of barytes and ammonia, which are em- 
ployed as reagents in detecting the impurity of substances, 
a porcelain capsule, and a spirit lamp. Thesearticles are 
employed in the following manner : — ^the watch glasses for 
receiving the solution it is intended to examine, to which is 
added^ by means of a glass rod, two or three drops of the re- 
agent intended to test its purity. The test tubes are to bo 
used when it is necessary to boil the solutions, and the 
porcelain ^P^^le when it is desired to evaporate them to 
dryness. The platinum is used in analyses of substances 
that volatilise without leaving a residuum, and should, there- 
fore, be kept perfectly clean. 

Distillea water must always be used in analytical inves- 
tigations. 

(To he c(miiMted.) 



gkitonarg xrf f H^grap^* 

AfiTRO-PHOTOGRATnY. — One of the most important and 
interesting applications of photography is, the delineation 
of the various celestial homes, and the recording various 
astronomical phenomena which are frequently occurring. 
Photography has already been of great assistance to various 
departments of astronomy, and the following extract from a 
letter from the celebrated American astronomer, Mr. W. C. 
Bond, will be read with interest by our readers, as it gives 
an accoimt of one of the most recent services which photo- 
graphy has performed for the practical astronomer. 

" The near approach of the star Spica Virginia to the moon pre- 
sented a fjEivourable opportunity for testing the practicability of 
obtaining photographic impressions of a star when in close 
proximity to the moon, it being a question which has hitherto 
never been decided, whether the diffused light in the immediate 
vicinity of the moon would not overpower the actinic effect of 
the star. Preparations were accordingly made at the observa- 
tory of Haward College, for the purpose of deciding this point ; 
and as Messrs. Whippole and Black, the eminent daguerrotypists, 
to whom we have on former occasions been so much indebted, 
volunteered their services, a large number of photographic pic- 
tures of the moon, and the star in its neighbourhood, were ob- 
tjuned before and after the eclipse: even at the emersion, when 
the star was in apparent contact with the bright limb of the 
moon, its image was distinctly formed. The experiment was per- 
fectly successful ; pictures of the lunar mountains were impressed 
on the glass plates by the collodion process simultaneously with 
that of the star, with minuteness ani precision, serving as ad- 
mirable points from which to measure me distance and position 
of the star. It is a curious fact worth noticing, that in every 
instance the impression of the star was, if anything, too strong. — 
the very reverse of which had been anticipated. The possible 
minimum time of exposure of the plate requisite for obtaining 
a visible impression of the object upon it could not at that time 
be ascertained. This is a favourable indication, as the shorter 
the time required the more accurate will be the result." 

Atmosphere.— -The whole mass of aeriform fluid sur- 
rounding the earth. Photogenic effect is materially depend- 
^t upon the state of the atmon>here ; and, as it is differently 
acted upon by natural causes, the variations of this effect are 
of daily occurrence. These effects are caused by the difference 
in the density, humidity, and colour of the atmosphere ; and 
perfect photogenic success can only be attained when it is 



quite clear and free from haze, fog, or a yellow or reddish 
appearance. 

Atomic Theory in chemistry, or the doctrine of definite 
proportions^ tesLche&ih&t all chendcal combinations take place 
between the supposed ultimate particles or atoms of bodies ; 
and that these unite, either one atom with one atom, or by 
stuns of atoms, which are integral multiples of unity. 

AuROTYPE. — A process of taking photographs upon paper 
by the agency of gold, the discovery, we thmk, of AU". R. 
Hunt. The process is not of much importance practicaUy. 
The paper is washed with a solution of chloride of gold and 
potassium dried, and then wa^ed with a sblution of nitrate 
of silver, and again dried. This paper darkens with rapidity 
in the sunshine, and fair photographs are the result. The 
pictures are fixed with hyposulphite of soda. Other pre- 
parations of gold produce equally good results. 

Axis. — ^The straight line, real or imaginary, passing 
through a body, on which it revolves, or may revolve. An 
axisy in geometry, is that line in a plane figure about which 
it revolves, to produce a solid. The ootic axis is a particular 
ray of light from any object which falls perpendicularly upon 
the eye. 

Azote. — ^The old name for the gaseous element, nitrog:ai. 
It is not now used in England, but is still met with in con- 
tinental works on chemistry ; where, also, its derivations 
azotic acid and azotate are used instead of nitric acid and 
nitrate. 

{To he continued,) 



%, Catet^»m 0f ^&0tograp^- 

DRY COLLODION. 

Q. Can collodion be used dry for photographic purposes ? 

A, Yes. Dry collodion is employed by piotographers with 
much success. 

Q. Is its use desirable ? 

A. It is, on the ground that collodion plates so prepared 
may be kept for a long time without their sensitivenees 
being destroyed. 

Q. How is this accomplished? 

A, By an albumenised mixture of collodion; which, 
uniting the properties of the two substances — the rapidity 
of the collodion with the sharpness of the idbumen— -gives a 
dry coating capable of retaining its vitality unimpaired for 
a very considerable period. 

Q. Who was the inventor of this process ? 

A. M. Taupenot. 

Q. Is the process successful ? 

A. It is, as it is easy of manipulation, and gives results 
of the most exquisite beauty and minutiss. 

Q, How may the process be divided? 

A, Into eight distinct parts. These are — 

1. Cleaning the glass plate. 

2. The preparation and application of the collodion. 

3. The preparation ^nd application of the albumen. 

4. The i4)plication of the sensitive coating. 

5. The development of the image. 

6. Fixing the image. 

7. Varimhing the plate. 

8. Xhe preservation of the glass so prepared. 

cleaning the plate. 
Q. What method is adopted in cleaning the plate ? 
A. In order to have the glass perfectly clean, the pktes 
must be soaked for some hours in tne following solution : — 



Common potash 
Water 



1 part. 
15 parts. 



The coating of dirt, when the glasses are taken out of the 
solution, may be removed with a palette knife ; after which 
the plates should be thoroughly nnsed in clear water. 

Q, Will the same solution serve more than once? 

A, Yes; many times. When the plates are removed from 
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i<>-»JiraalMd, and parfaall^ dried— Uief lufe ,ready for Ute 
ordinary process of deamng adopted in collodion manipnla- 

tlOD. 

Q, liow many plates Daay be delined at <m» time ? 

A. Certainly not more than a doeen. 

Q, Describe the prooess of deaning the plates. 

A. Place the glass i^n a piece of white paper, the side 
which jrou intend to make sen^tiye underneath. Take three 
pellets of cotton wool ; with tlie first eojet your glaaB with 
tripoH, thus : — 



TripoU 
Water 
Nitric aciA 



16 grains. 

1 OUIK^ 

15 dn>p0. 



Rub this over the surfkce of the plate for some seconds; 
with a second pellet car^fiilly remove the coating of tripoli ; 
with the third finish the drying of the glass. It is necessary 
that this should be done lii^fore the mpoli has time to dry 
upon the surface of the plate. Having made one dde of the 
gtasB thoroughly clean, you reverse it on a clean niece of 
paper, and proceed in a dmilar way with the other ffloe, com- 
pleting the polish by the use of a «& handkerchief. The pro- 
cesB requires some care, and practice only can give that facility 
of manipulation which is possessed by experienced photo- 
en^hers. A chamois leather may be substituted for the 
handkerchief-^Bome operators considering it better th^ui silk. 

COLLODION. 

Q. What sort of collodion should be used in this process? 

A, It is necessary l^t the collodion riiould be of a good 
yidding nature, and very adhesive to the glass. The follow- 
ing is an excellent recipe : — 

Ether (60 degrees above proof) 400 parts. 

Spirits of wine (40 above proof) ... 100 parts. 

Gan cotton ... ., 4 parts. 

Iodide of ammoniiim ... ... ... 4 parts. 

Bromide of ammonium 1 part. 

Q. As the collodion contains so much ether, does it not 
irery rapidly evaj^rate ? 

A. It does; and on this account the glass diould be 
covered with it as quickly as possible, so as to have a fine 
even coating. The best way is to pour the collodion on the 
middle of t£e pkte, and work it round hy turning the j^te 
from side to side ; the superfluous quantity may l^ returned 
to the bottle. 

Q, When tiie plate is thus coated with the collodion film, 
what is the next process ? 

A. When the ether has evaporated, and the surface of the 
collodion is set, the plate must be dipped into the nitrate 
bath. This bath is formed of — 

Nitrate of silver 7 parts. 

Distilled water ... .« 100 parts. 

The plate may be left in the batli about ^re minutes ; it 
must then be removed ; the excess <^ sdution drained off ; 
and the plate placed in a dish of water ; filtered with ex- 
tr^ne care. After bdng wished in tfafis dkh, it may be 
removed to another in a similar manner ; th«i thoroughly 
rinsed under a filtering fountain ; and, being placed at an 
angle on some good blotting paper, allowed to remain there 
for about a minute. 

ALBUMlBK. 

Q, How is the albumen prepared for this process ? 

^. In a graduated glass, place a certain quantity of white 
of egcs, in proportion to the amount of albumen you intend 
to nu^ce. For instance : — 



White of egg 

Distilled water 

Strong solution of ammonia 
Iodide of amraoniom 



2 ounces. 

2 ounces. 
12 drops. 
10 grams. 



Some operators add a little white sugar, in order to give 
more suppleness to the albumen coating. 

-Q. How is the albumen to be applied ? 

A, The collodion date, having been allowed to dry for 
about a minute, shomd be placed on a leveOing stand, and 



as much <^ the iodised albumen poured over it as it will 
hokL The superfluous quantity may be returned to the 
measure ; after which the plate should again be covered, aoui 
so on for three times; ultimatdy bong drained ci ths 
excess of albumen, and stood up a^dnst tbe wall to dry. 

Q. How long will it take to dry? 

A, Generally about an hour. The face of the plate mnt, 
of course, be turned inwards. It should be stood on a pad 
of blotting paper, and <mly at one point of its upper edge 
dKmld it be allowed to touch the wall. 
(1\> he eonti$vueA.) 

PBESBBVnro ITBQATiyin WITH TALC <»t OBLATIirK 
FAFSR. 

Sir, — ^Nearljr two years ago I succeeded in transferring a 
collodion negative on to talc, and printed firom it quite as 
well as if it had been on glass. Finding however, great 
difficulty in obtaining the talc in sheets ot any size, 1 put 
the negative and prints away, and cannot now find them, or 
I would said them to you. It would be an excellent sub- 
stitute for glass, and the film is readily made to adhere to it 
by gumming the sur^Buse very smoothly with clear white 
gum-water, and, when nearly dry, placing ihe negative on 
it in the same way I recommended m transferring collodion 
positives to paper. The fiu^e of the negative mi^t be {ob- 
served by placing over it a piece of the gelatine p^)er, and I 
should pr^er making a narrow band of gum- water round 
the negative, and, when nearly dry, nresBing tiie gelatine 
paper caarefuUy on to it. It is better than |^mming a strm 
of paper on to the edges, as that causes a slight ridge whi^ 
would prevent the -Stuoe touching the sensitive paper. I have 
tried putting the negative^ while wet, on to the gelatine 
paper, and, witii greit care, this would answer very well ; 
but if it diould not be very closely done, the negative might 
be nxnled, as it is impoMide to separate it afterwards. I 
thinx large negatives might easily be presared Ixrtween two 
sheets of «datine paper. One to be put on. to the negative 
while on the glass, w^ch is very readily done in the following 
manner : — Coat the plate with transferring varnish, only just 
thick enou^ to ensure the film separating firom the plate ; 
dry with beat, and, after |)lacing in water, remove the 
UKHsture with blotting paper. Then, with a camel hair 
Inush, put cm a narrow band ci gum- water round the edges, 
and carefully (when the gum-water has dried a little) place 
on the sheet o( gelatine paper, press riightfy tiH quite dry, 
and take up tlie film from one comer, whi^ the whole can 
readily be Mted fh)ih the plate. Hien preserve tlie ba<^ by 
another sheet of the ^datine paper, placed on in the same 
way.' By this means the negative will be perfectly protected, 
and if the gelatine paper emould get scratched, a msh sheet 
can be put on, as tne other can he removed by passing hot 
water with a brush over the adherent portion^I remain, 
dear sir, yours truly, Thomas Barbett. 

Beigate. 

FHOTOGLTFHIC BVOftAVIKG. 

Sir, — ^I have been trying Mr. Pox Talbot's photoglyphic 

Erocess as detailed by you at page 78 of tjie " Kews," but 
ave utterly failed ; is It that there is something omitted in 
the details given? 

Ist. — ^I have finrnd it very difficult to spread the solution 
of gelatine and bichromate of potassa on the zinc plates, and 
onlv succeeded by immersing them for a moment in water, 
and draining ^em previous^. 

2nd. — ^The heat of a spirit lamp made the coating boQ 
and blister. This I tried to obviate by drying the plates 
before a fire. This ^ve me a coating something h*ke what 
is seen on crystallized tin : all in waves, but nothing of the 
prismatic bands mentioned. 
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drd. — ^After expoedng under a glass negative no change 
■whatever appeared, nor any trace of a picture, though I 
tried Beveral experiments, exposing from two to thirty-five 
minutes. 

4th. — The solAtion of percbloride of iron did not tifpeta 
to act at a&, at least very slightly, and nothing hke a 
jjicture resulted. 

I made all the solutions myself, just as detailed in the 
** News." The peroxide of iron I made by exposing sul- 
phate of iron to a strong heat in a crucible. This I dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and evaporated to a syrupy 
con^stence. 

]^ow, sir, I cannot understand the cause of my failure, 
and shall feel obliged by any infbrmation you can afford me 
through the ''News.'' 

If I had produced any etching, however bad or imperfect^ 
I dunild not have writ^»n to you, bat would have continued 
my trials till I succeeded, but having so completely £fuied 
jodiiceB me now to i^ly for farther iMlvioe. 

Carlow, Ireland, M. M. D. 



London pHOToasAPHic Society. 
Thb anniveraunr meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday 
last, the Lord Chi^ Baron Polloclc in the <diair. 

After the usual routine business had be<Hi disposed o( the 
President rose and addressed the meeting at considerable 
length. He lamented that there had been no important dis- 
covery in photography during the past year on which he ooidd 
have, the pleasure of dwelling. He referred briefly to what 
had been done in carbon printing, and dwelt on the fiict ^at 
Exempts which had been made to r^>eat the experiment mode 
by M. Nidpoe de St. Victor in storing upllight had been unsuc- 
cessful, and su^ested that this must have arisen from the 
expmments having been made under less favourable conditions 
than those under which the distinguished foreigner referred to 
had succeeded. He next referred to the present exhibition of 
I^iotographa^ which he pronounced to be the best held hitherto, 
and spoke of the interest with which the Prince Coosort had 
regarded the pictures exhibited on the occasion of seeing thwa 
in his company. He regretted to inform the meeting that the 
finanr>ial condition of the Society was not very flourishing; 
forty-five pounds having heea lo^ by the exhibition at Ken- 
sington, and a Airther sum of seventy pounds by the suppto- 
mentary exhibition at the Society's Boonus 90 that the 
expenditure of the. Society during the past year had exceeded 
the receipts by fifty-five pounds; but he did not concave it 
would be necessary for him to announce — as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer woidd do under similar circumstances— that any 
additional tax should be levied on the members, e8pe(»allya8 there 
was every proq)ect of the present exhibition bein^ a profitaUe 
one; In the course of his address the learned President alluded 
to a theory, propounded by Mr. Grove at a meeting of the 
Boyal Ini^tution, on the suligeoi of light, which that gentle- 
man conceived might bear the same relation to gas that gas 
bears to liquid, and expressed an opinion that that theory was 
without foundation, and that in his opinion the vibratory 
theory was the correct one ; and that, moreover, if any important 
discovery with respect to the nature of light were mad^ it 
would be by means of photography. The roeech of the dis- 
tinguished President, which was characterisea by much abifity 
and no fittie hmnoiu*, was received with considerable applause; 
and, perhaps, this may be the place to remailc that the osumness 
and impaitiality of &e Ptesident may well be observed as an 
example by the occupant of the chair, whx)ev^ ho swiy be, 
between this and the next annual meeting. 

The address of the Pre^dent was followed by the reading of 
the report by the Secretary, in which the fkct as to the financial 
condition of the Society embodied in the speech of the President 
was dwelt upon at some greater length ; and great stress was 
laid ujKm the impartial (?) manner in which the journal of the 
Society was conducted. 

tTpon the Secretary resuming his seat, Mr. Bishop rose to 
dyject to the reception of the report tmtil the members had 



received a detailed statement of thS naaner in wMcfa their 
monev had been dii^oeed of. He ocmplained that the members 
were kept in entire ignorance of the proceedings of the council, 
and that, practically, jtfaey had no share in the management of 
their own afEurs. H^ also referred to the promise that had 
been made, that an amended fbrm of rules should be drawn up, 
a promise made a long time ago, but which had never yet been 
Aafilled; and expressed a hc^ that Mr. Poster, who at that 
time was an ardent advocate fi>r the revimon, should not, now 
that he was elected a member of the oounci], forget—like a good 
many individuals under similar circumstances— now he Was in 
office, the opinions he had expressed when be was out of office. 
He commented on the announoement that the council of title 
Society was about to apply for an injunction agidnst a journal 
for assuming a similar title to its own, and expressed an opinion 
that, in the event of their doing so, the bill would be dismiffied 
inth costs, and then the Society would not only have to pay ite 
own costs in the matter, but idso that of its opponents, which 
would probably amount altogether to some hundreds of pounds. 
He concluded by putting the question to the President whether 
or not a bill had been filed in chancery- Previous to ttus, how- 
ever, he complained that the ooundl should have thought proper 
to enter into such an expensive matter witiiout first ascertaimng 
tiie wi^es of the members of Hie Society. The speech of Ikf r. 
Bishop was recdved with marks of approval firom tiie mi^orily 
of the members present. 

In reply, the Prendent expressed his belief that no appfica- 
tion on the sulject had yet been made in the court of chancery ; 
but he would not allow that the council ought first to take the 
opinion of the Society before acting for its benefit. With 
i^ect to the statement of acooui^t tuked tor by Mr. Bishop, 
he admitted the right of that gentieman to ask for it ; and 
advised him^ if he were not satisfied, to move that the ad^tion 
of the report be adjourned until the next meeting. 

This suggestion was adopted by Mr. Bishop, who moved ac- 
cordingly, and his motion was seconded by a gentleman, who 
showed his oonsistencv, when the question was put to the meet- 
ing by the President, by reftaimng from voting ; and When this 
motion had been rejected on a show of hands, and the affirma- 
tive motion was put to t^e meeting, viz., that the r^rt should 
be adopted, by voting in that sense. 

Mr. Malone then rose to object to the reception of that para- 
graph of the report which referred to the impartiaH^, Ac. of 
the manner in which the Journal was conducted. He com- 
plained that the reports in it of what was said ^ the meetings 
were extremely erroneous; that statements were imputed to 
him in it which he had never uttered, but the very reverse of 
what he rejffly did say. He likewise considered that the sup- 
plementary number published each month was calculated to 
Injure the sale of the Journal fh)m the nature of its contents, 
and was proceeding to strengthen his statements when— Mr. 
Fenton rose, and, in a rather cavalier manner, interrupted him 
by remarking that he, Mr. Malone, could not have paid atten- 
tion to what had been read, or he would not have made 1^ 
remarks he had. Mr. Malone was about to justify himself, when 
he was told by the President that he was out of order in speak- 
ii g a second time on the same subject; upon which Mr. Hughes 
roae in support of Mr. Malone, and reiterated what that gentie- 
man had stated with respecit to the Inaccurate manner in which 
the reports of what was -said at the meetings were published in 
the Journal ; and quoted an absurd statement which was at- 
tributed to him, and whidi should have been corrected by the 
editor, even if it had been made by the reporter,— a fact which 
Hhe subsequent discussion rendered somewhat doubtftil. As a 
remedy for this, Mr. Malone suggested that the manuscript 
ifl&port should be sent to each of tl» speakers to be corrected by 
him ; but no resolution was come to on the subject. 

Mr. Bishop agsfin rose, and in reflsrence to the statement con- 
tained in the report relative to the impartiality witii which the 
Journal was conducted, remarked in sarcastic terms on an 
article published in It attacking the ** Photoobaphic News," 
and expressed his satisfaction that the council had not since 
committed itself in any such discreditable manner. He made 
some further remarics in praise of this journal, which were 
received with applause bv many of the members present. 

The election of t^e omcers tor the ensuing year was next 
^ooeeded with, but the impatience of the greater part of the 
members to be gone was such as to make them forget tiie 
respect due^ to the learned gentleman who does tiiem Hie 
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honour to predde over the Society; and it was only on Mr. 
Bishop rising to remind them of what was due to the chair, 
that they were recalled to a sense of deoency. The proceedings 
were concluded by the last-named gentleman paying a weU- 
merited tribute to the able and impartial mannte in which the 
President had conducted the business of the evening, and an 
expression of his regret that, in consequence of his more im- 
portant avocations, he, the iS-eeident, was prevented from at- 
tending the meeting oftener than once a year. He moved the 
thanks of the meeting to him, which motion was warmly ap- 
plauded by the members who still remained; and the President, 
after returning thanks, announced that the next meeting would 
be held on the first Tuesday in March next. 



'^mtUmtom. 



NoBTH Loinx)K Photogbaphic Association. 

At the last meeting of this association a paper was read by Mr. 
Legg, " On the Delineation of Microscopic Objects by Photo- 
graphy with Artificial Light." This paper was illustrated with 
the apparatus employed : it consisted of a long board on which 
were arranged the camera with microscope ac|justed to it (as 
described at p. 4 of the "Photogbaphic News"), the source 
of light, and condensing lenses. The only novelty which the 
author professed to introduce was, the arrangement of the con- 
denser : this consisted of two bull's-eye lenses- of respectively 
one and two inches diameter, placed near a small camphine 
lamp, in such a manner that the rays of light firom it were con- 
densed and rendered parallel; no advantage was obtained by 
concentrating the rays upon the object by any further lenses, 
Ac. The photographic process employed was ordinary wet 
collodion, developed first with sulphate of iron, and afterwards 
intensified with pyrogallic acid. The times of exposure varied 
from three to ten minutes. With respect to the best method 
of a^usting for the difibrence of the visual and chemical foci, 
Mr. Legg stated theA he had lately added to some of his object 
glasses of long fqpus a lens of low power, which eflectually 
corrected the focus without any further adjustment. 

Th^ chairman, Mr. W. Hislop, stated that in his opinion the 
best plan was to take a n^^tive of about one inch in diameter, 
and afterwards enlarge' from that. He also approved of the 
method of correcting the difi'erence of chemical and visual foci 
of the microscopic object glass, by adding to it a conunon 
spectacle glass. He kept several of these lenses by him, of from 
three to thirty inches focus, and, by a few experiments, he 
found the one which was best suited to any particidar object 
glass. 

Mr. Hannaford then brought forward some improvements 
which he had made in the iron printing process^ described in the 
"Photogbaphic News," p. 239. He stated that he had 
substituted albumen for the gum arable, and found it much 
superior. He used albumen with either once or twice its bulk 
of water added to it, and well beaten up in the usual manner. 
This was saturated with bichromate of potassa and a certain 
quantity of ammonio-citrate of iron was added to it; this 
varied according to the strength of the negative, being ten to 
fifteen grains for those which had strong contrasts, filteen to 
twenty grains for good negatives, and twenty to thu^v if they 
were faint and over exposed. The author took thick French 
paper albumenised as for the ordinary printing process ; this 
was floated for two or three minutes on tne above solution, and 
then hung up to dry. When dry the sheet was exposed under 
a negative in the usual way, but Mr. Hannaford omitted to give 
any idea of the time which was requisite for this operation, 
or the appearance which the sheet should assume when it had 
been exposed sufficiently. After exposure it was to be washed 
for not less than half an nour, but as much longer as convenient ; 
it was then ready to be transferred to a bath prepared with 
liquor ammonite, one ounce; water, one pint; in which it 
should remain for about five minutes;- this had the effect of 
clearing the white parts of the picture; then, after rinsing in 
water, it was placed in a solution of one grain of chloride of gold 
in four oimces of water, in which it must remain for five or ten 
minutes, after which it will be ready for the developing opera- 
tion. This was eSbcted by pouring over it a saturated solution 
of gallic acid, and when the details were sufficiently out it was 
to be washed once in boiling water. In case of over exposure 
the gallic add might not bnng out the details sufficiently ; in 
such a case a little of the ammonia solution poured over would 
have an almost magical effect. 



Pabisiak Photogbapht.— a revolution has taken place 
here in the department of photogn^hy. Hitherto, when great 
artists, painters, or sculptors have been spoken to upon the 
subject, the answer has always been — ^^Photography will be 
nothing in an artistic sense till some real artist devotes himself 
to it ; " and it was usually added, ** No great artist will do that.? 
The real artists, it was supposed, would devote themselves to 
sculpture, or painting, or engraving, but would not desoend to 
what was regarded as a purely 'maniud process. What has been 
the consequenoe ? The photographers of France have been 
either rich men, like M. Aguado, who liked to draw ready-made 
drawings without the trouble of learning to draw, or men who, 
like the Parisian homoeopathists, fancy they can practice homoeo- 
pathy without knowing anything of medicine. The merely 
mechanical part of photognq>hy has been until now exclusively 
thought of, and it has not been understood that the sun's rays 
might be, as it were, guided and used like a brush. A man, 
whose name stands high in the arts here, has within a very 
short time turned his attention to photography as an art. In 
1848, even in the very midst of the revolution, all Paris was 
struck with admiration at a certain medallion, and afterwards 
at a bust of Lamartine, copies whereof were exhibited at every 
turn. The sculptor, Adam Salomon, soon rose to celebrity, and 
his subsequent works have only gone on confirming his just 
renown. His is the famous Cluurlotte Corday, which is as 
familiar to every contemporary eye in Europe as were, sixty 
years ago, the heads of Boman heroes of the scho<d of David. 
Adam Salomon is a genuine artist, as those of the sixteenth 
century understood the word. He abominates m^e specialities, 
and holds that art is everywhere — in the mounting of a braoe- 
let to the fhll as much as in a triumphal arch. His cameos and 
enamels were cheft-d*antvre. Now he has taken to photography, 
and anything so wonderful as the eSecba he produces it is hard 
to conceive. He really does, as I said before, use the sun's rays 
as a brush, and paints with them. The consequence is, that his 
photographs are not ** reproductions ; " they are pictui^s. The 
finest engraving in the world is not preferable, in an artistic 
sense, to l^ese portraits I speak of, and the merit of exact 
resemblance is of^ course t^ere in all its superiority. A whcde 
day nearly may be spent in Adam Salomon's studio, lo<^dng 
over his gallery of modem celebrities. Here, again, you find 
another Lamartine, that is as fUll of art as though painted by 
Jaques or Rossini, to place by the side of no matter what 
picture ; and a long list of others, too numerous to set down. 
It is all but incredible 1^ reality of the thing before you, 
united to the merit of it as a work of art. A few days since^ 
the fifunous Nadar — ^the man who "does** the photogn^y of 
the whole world— went to see this gallery. At the first in- 
spection he was quite taken aback, and murmured, "Yes! Uiis 
is the last expression of photography ! ** but a few minutes after 
he added, as though sp^iking to himself, "Ah ! bah! I don't 
care— it will not hurt me." And Nadar was right. The crowd 
is everywhere unartistic, and nowhere more so than here ; and 
the million will flock to the mere mechanic, who "does" Cousin 
or Villemain indifferently, with his tailor or portemr d^eau — ^and 
the Slite only will apply to the real artist, who forces the sun to 
paint a picture. — The LUeranf Oaxette, 

Micbo-Photogbaphy.— M. H. Garbanati writes as fol- 
lows :— I was recently handed two small pieces of glass, in the 
centre of one of which, by dint of close and painful examina- 
tion, I discovered a speck about one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, which bore somewhat the resemblance to a portrait of 
a head ; in the other was also a speck about one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter, but which I could not recognise as any particular 
otgect. By holding the first piece of gla» up to the light, and 
looking through a powerful magnifier, I discovered a perfect 
portrait, and in the other a group of five portraits equally perfect. 
To what use might not this mode of photographing be put ! In 
war the most elaborate instructions might be earned in a button 
or the head of a pencil case, and the general or secretary of 
war needs but a magnifying glass to save the use of spies^ and 
men from hanging; the whole archives of a nation might be 
packed away in a snuff-box. Had the art been known in the 
time of Omar, the destruction of the Alexandrian library would 
not have been a final loss. 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE LENSES FOR LANDSCAPE PHOTO- 
GRAPH T. — DEAD BLACK FOR BRASSWORK. 

Sir, — ^I am obUged to you fop your answer to mv query 
fespecting the relative advantages of double and single 
knees. My c^uestion, however, was prompted by your reply 
to one " Chimrgus," at p. 72, in which you say : — "A 
portrait lens should have small stops to fit in front of the 
first lens, and it will then do for views, although not quite 
80 well as a proper view lens/' Now I have for more tluui 
&^ years used a double combination for views — ^boUi large 
and stereosonHC — ^but I have always placed the stop between 
the lenses. Afy largest has a focus of nine and a half inches, 
and with this I makepictures 10 x 8, which are in perfect 
fbcos throughout. With this lens I have never experienced 
the centraluation of light which you m^itioiy but I have 
Experienced it with the stereoscopic lenses, whenever I have 
attempted to take a view with the sun-rays at an angle of, 
say 85*^ or even 40*^, with the direction of the camera. But 
I conceive that a stop in front, in addition to the stop in the 
middle, would obviate this, as it does with the view lens. The 
late Mr. Archer was, if not the first, one of the first to use the 
stop between the lenses. The chief objections to view lenses 
in my eyes are the limited angle of view, the longer focus, 
and the destruction of the pe^allelism of the vertical lines. 
They make buildings at the sides of the picture converge to 
a point outside the top of the picture. 

My reason for putting the question to you was, that I 
imagined there must be some advantage in view lenses with 
which I was unacquainted. 

. Yon ask in a former number for a recipe for producing 
the dead black surface on brass, such as is on cuaphragm 
plates of microscopes. I believe that opticians have only 
two modes of prodncine a black surface, and one of these is by 
means of chloride of pmtinum : ^ou first clean the brass so 
as to fr^e it from all grease, with the finest emery paper, 
and immediately slightly warm it and lay on the chloride of 
platinum with a camel-hair brush; you may then put a 
thin coat of lacquer over it. 

The dead black is produced in the inside of camera or 
microscope tubes by applying to the heated brass, witii a 
brash, lacquer in which has been mixed some lampblack. 
The lampblack should be well mixed, by grinding it up with 
a little utcquer on a slab or piece of ^aas. The lacquer 
should not be too thick. The brass would be heated to 
about t&e temperature of boiling water. 

The best lacquer is made by simplv melting shell-lac in 
spirits of wine, without heat ; when dissolved, pour ofT the 
clear liquor for use. 

For small work, the workmen, I believe, make their own 
lampblack, by holding, contemporaneously, a piece of hrsaa 
or tm over a gas flame. It is then free from grease and 
very fine. 

The brighter black sur&ce, like enamel, on the end of 
eye-pieces of microscopes next the eye, is produced by the 
same process, but the surface is afterwards smoothed, and 
then lacquered. H. E. N. 

COLOURING GLASS POSITIVES FOR THE MAGIC LANTERN. 

Sir, — ^Not one of the least interesting and instructive ap- 
plioUioiis of photography, is the easy production by its 
valuible aid of slides for the ma^c lantern. In place of the 
florid, uncouth, ugly daubs, with which the youth at our 
Christinas parties, missionary meetings, and astronomio&l 
lectures were wont to be regaled, they now have lovely and 
&tUiful delineations of nature, sketched and shaded by the 
glorious sun. But, as if to leave a little credit to be gained 
by mortals, we are allowed to colour those matchless pictures 
ourselyes. How to accomplish this properly, so as to keep 
all the delicacy and detail of the positive, is a secret, the 
knowledge of which I should prize highly, especially as I 
hftve triS my hand already witiSont much success. 



I obtained my glass pictures from good negatives by 
transmitted light, bv the same process as that mentioned in 
a recent number of your valuable journal. I used a single 
gas jet, intensified by having a sQver reflector behind, the 
negative bein^ next the light, and the sensitised plate nearly 
in contact with it. Ten seconds is sufficient to give ad- 
mirable pictures, which, on being treated with chloride of 
gold after development, became beautifully transparent. 
Here, however, my success terminated, and my difficulties 



,ving provided myself with a box of water colours for 
glass paintmg, I found the utmost difficulty in causing them 
to adnere to the varnished surface. Not, I believe, firom 
any fault in the pigments, but from my own inability to 
apply them. Ultimately I succeeded in producing a slide 
which showed pretty well on the white screen, but it was 
totally devoid of delicacy in detail and depth of colour; the 
picture having materially suffered, as I thought, from the 
accumulated coats of varnish. 

I believe a few practical instructions in this description of 
colouring would be of vast service to many artistically in- 
clined individuals located in country districts, among whom 
no one would feel more obliged for a few hints than, yours 
respectfully, William Cochran. 

tflasgow, 

WASHING POSITIVE PRINTS. 

Sir, — ^I have just had made and registered a bath for 
washing prints rapidly, by letting a stream of water flow on 
them for half an nour, when any print (as is well known) 
will be found sufficiently washed. There have been a great 
many contrivances of late for this purpose, but none to my 
mind so simple as the one I am now writing about. The 
bath is made of deal, in the shape of a trough, standing on 
four legs, about two to three inches in height, according to 
the size of the trough. The bottom of the trough is per- 
forated with holes ; inside this trough I put either a porcelain 
or pewter inner trough^ with a top to it, which, with the 
bottom, is also perforated with holes. The prints are put 
within the porcelain or pewter trough, and the whole placed 
under a sink, to the cock of which I hang on a long wooden 
pipe, of the form of those used for pouring the water from 
the pump into the water cart. Of course the water runs 
through this "gutter" (I will call it) on the perforated 
china pan inside the wooden one, and empties itself from the 
bottom, so that there is continual running of water for as long 
a time as is wished. My object in having the top perforated 
is to scatter the water without its coining heavily in one 
place, which so often hurts the print by creasing, &c. A 
sliding top shuts up the whole affair when done with, and 
makes a capital packing case for carrying one^s apparatus 
about in when travelling. I have also invented a new tent, 
very small and portable, for changing the plates in the dry 
process in tJie open air. I have now practised photography 
for some years, and shall be only too nappy if I can add to 
it some convenient and improved apparatus. 

A Practical and Hard-working Amateur. 

[We shall be very haiopj to receive a description of our 
correspondent's improved tent. — Ed.] 



GLAZE FOR COLOURED STEREOGRAMS. 

Sir,— Can any of your correspondents inform me of the 
best mode to pursue in varnishing or glazing coloured 
stereoscopic sliaes? 

I have, I flatter myself, cobured them well, but must 
confess that the varnishing process has hitherto defied all my 
efforts to produce a good, clear, even-varnished surface. 
The modus operandi in my hands has resulted in removing 
the colour, on applying varnish, gum, or indeed anything 
calculated to give a gloss. Your superior knowledge is 
invoked to help a poor feUow over the style. 

A Subscriber. 
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BLACK TABKISH — COLLODION POSmTBS ON BLACK FAPER. 

Sir, — ^I caa recommend the following receipt for a good 
dead black, to answer almost anj purpose where a dead 
bkck 18 required : — ^Take as much drop black as you think 
mD be sumcient for the work you intend to do, grind it 
with tuimentme, then add as much japanner^s gola-aze as 
will bind it iast ; any house or ooach painty will prepare it 
for you. 

Process for tdkina Positive Photographs on Paper^ Direct 
in the Camera, — Take any kind of smooth paoer, give it 
three coats of black japan, let it dry and haroen a day or 
two, then procure some pumicestcme, grind it ver^ fine in 
water, same as grinding paint, then take a piece of fine 
cloth and rub tl^ surface of the japanned paper with the 
pumioestone until you haye a fine surface ; it is then ready 
for use. Float the paper plain side down on a dish of water, 
let it drain a moment or two, then lay it on a piece of glass, 
a little larger than the paper, then proceed to pour on the 
collodion and manipulate the same as on glass. The collo- 
dion dbouhl be a litUe thicker than f(M: glass, and it requires 
a little lor^^er exposure in the camera. I can take them on 
paper equal to those on glass. i^. B. 



SYNOPSIS OF PHOTOGIUiPHIC PROCESSES. — COLUHIION 
ALBUMEN. 

Clean platei. 

Coat with collodion ; let weD set 

Pkce in bath 1' ; get rid of oiliness. 

Wash welL 

Drain 1'. 

Pour albumen on and off seyeral times. 

I)ry ; not by artificial heat. 

Place in bath 1' to 3', soon before use. 

Dry ; not by artificial heat. 

Expose. 

Moisten with water. 

Deyelop. 

Wash in a little common water. 

Fix. 

Wash in abundance of distilled water. 



H. S. I. 



ANSWERS TO BilNOB QUEBIES. 

SupPOBxnro labor Olass Plates. — V. IHekton. We 
do not much like plate-holders for this purpose ; those in which 
the plate is held by a screw are yery dnmsy, and the pneu- 
matic plate-holders (according to our ezperienoe) geottraUy let 
the plate drop just at the critical moment The plan we 
prefer is, to hold one oomer of the plate by the finger or thumb 
m the ordinary way, and tiien rest the o^foa,^ cpmer on the 
edge of a table or similar oonyenient support. By this means 
all ^e usual alterations in potifion may be made without the 
least inoonyenience, and without its being necessary to remoye 
the comer from the support Another plan which we haye 
found useful is, to place a stone-ware bottle, holding about a 
gallon, on the table, fit a cork tiehtly into the mouth so as to 
allow part to project, and then, haying the bottle half taW of 
water to give it steadiness, support the plate in a oonyenient 
spot near the centre on the cork, still holding it lyy one oomer 
as usual. 

PoisoKous Effects of Cyanide of Potassium.— -4» 
Amateur, The ordinary positiye deyeloping solution made with 
protosulphate of iron, is the best antidote to the poisonous 
effects of tlds salt If necessary, it may be taken mtemally 
without danger (unless other subsftances of a deleterious nature 
haye been addea to it, such as nitrate of barrta in excess, or 
perchloride of mercury), or it may be applied externally to a 
wound, if cyanide of potassium has got into it. The presence of 
a little nitno or ftcetic acid is of no consequence. 

Candle Light in the Daek Boov. — JS, S, You may, 
without fear, haye your dark room illuminated witii a candle, 
unprotected with yeUow p^>er or glass ; remember not to haye 
fhe h^t within two yards of the plate, if a rushlight or ccnnmon 
dip; or within three yards of it if n be a wax or conmoitte eaodle. 
^ tary careftil, also, not to allow the yapour of collodion to 
approach the light, as it is yery inflammable. 



TO C0BBSSP0NDENT9. 

#Sr* Some compUlnts having been mad* by oar sabMrtbera as to the noa- 
reoeipt of tbe ** PHorooaAPHio Nswa,** Uie pnbUabert beg reepeetAiUy to 
notify that every care is taken on tbefr put to intore ponctnal end oorreet 
dispatch. JkU iiBThilafi Hioald, thvalbre, be aiade to the Fost Offiee 
antboritiea. 

We most beg oar correspondenta not to send glass plates fhroagji tbe post« 
except tt»^ are seeoTNy proteeted agafaist breakage. 

T. C— L T e les eop k olifeet^ilaftses are Ihr mora expenehnt than PhotograpMa 
lenses of tlie same sUml bat vre cannot teU yoo the azacc yrtee, as th^ vary 
with each maker. 3. in front of the ten* as stated. 

Dsi/ra.-.L We eamiet soggeet any other plan than those yo« wmw; A 
methods of prersntfaig i ises w' t b y seeing tlmragh yoor ^ess window wfll 
diminish the light. 2. We have used tlie piy;>er you mention very soccees- 
ftoUy, but know nothbig much a1x>at its mode of preparation. 

W.L..a— land 9L See our DietfOMrytn the last nomber. a See p. 180. 4. 
We are sorry we cannot soggest any better plan tlian the one whiab yoa 
have desorfbed. 

PwuTOR, Cape of Good Hope.— 1. The postage Is Id. each copyt we shall 
therefore send the ** Fxowqbaphic Nswb" weekty. The cash sent wfli 
pav to No 80 InclnslvQ. 3. The price for stereoeoopic negatives varies fh)na 
Bslf-a-golnea to live gnineaa, or more. 

▲. D.. Broad-^trtet—Photography ty Lake Prleei 

J. B., Netting UUL— We are sorry for your case, bat can hardly veotara to 
advise upon such a matter; yoor best plan wHI be to apply to sane well- 
known lAiotograpber and eolorlst, with wtKmi yOa migitt poalbly eoma tv 
some arrangement 

J. C— The best strength mnat be foand oot by txpedsoee. 

A 8nnr6aLBm.-»L It Is osaafly the case that hi endeavoaring to make a leas 
applieable te both pvpoaea, they soeoeed in neither. % Un4odtoed c«ttiM 
dkm wU answer better for a cut than sofaition of gutu percha. 

T. T.— L We cannot suggest a better plan for your glass room than the one 
yoa propoee. The Dght woald be very good, and would, of coarse, reqnire 
lo be siUMlaed with UhMM If the son were shfaiing. 2. BnameUed Irtm 
Ublets, if good, may be used ezacay as glass plates in taUng collodion 
positives. The same cfaemlcalB and exposure wfll iMreqalred. 8L We hope 
to give a ftaU denrtpUon In a Bhon ttaasL 

STERXO.—Professor Wheatstone was the inventor of the stersoeoope. 

Ubel.~1. Place the vignette glass outtide the glass of the pressure fr«me; 
thoa, both It and the negative will be safe ttam breakagai S. Tbe ooOodlo- 
allMmeii process, as diseritMd In recent numbers of the '' PBovo^maraio 
News." is the best of alL 8. Apply the 8ben4ao varnish warm, and sUghtly 
heat the plate whilst drsring. 

?SKSBVEmA]icB.-rThe ilialt& hi the tooiag proem. Try the one given at 
P.8S. 

G. J. JoKSs.— 1 and 9 have been already answered In recent numbers. 3. We 
expect to give a des cri ption of the best iiMmUmt(m9 motemetU yet out In an 
early namber. 

Chuucus.— We have cases for preserving the nambers of the *' Pboto- 
OBAPHfc News ** at Is. Sd. eadi, post free, Is. 8d. 

H. Su L—L Use an oM red o<dh)dion, and yoa will easily obtain as m«eh aliaenoa 
of half-tint as yovL want On the otlier hand, to obtain more half-tints in 
your stereograms (which are rather snowy), use a nearly colourless 
cadmium oouodloa, and etpose longer in tlM camera, t. We are obliged §ot 
your hint, and will proceed to carry it out ; we hope to be able to give m 
much ftiller taUe than the one you have flavoured us with, a Fully expkdned 
atp.«e. 

A PaoioinunaDt or toiu aTjan»nio.->The Miggesttai is reealred wltb 



A VrsrroB m Rtdk.— Received. 

0. E. a, CoairwALL.— Good clean eoita may be advantageoosiy need for the 

ooUodton developing and fixing solntlons instead of glnie stonierB ; bat tlie 

latter must Im used for silver sdutions, as organic matter wiU be likely to 

decompose the nitrate of sDver. . 

J. O. E.— Your suggestion ia faifBBioas, bat hnmctkaUeu 
Not ur to toi Make.— L The panse of gold-coloared stafais oo albansea 

paper is ftiDy explained at p. 119. 1 Ton can obtain greater softness in 

your pictares by expoeteg rather longer, or by adding one grain of h mtthl a 

of cadmium to the ounce of coUodioo. 
B. H.~We are obliged ft>r your suggestion, and will bring the subject belbre 

our readers as soon as we have given It fbrther consideration. 
A WsuB Amatsub.— The nitrate of silver was reduced to the oMtalUo state 

by the organic matter forming the cement with which the glass bath was 

Joined. 
J. D. C. O. E.— Ton shoold have no stop with a doable lens if yoa wish te 

take very rapid pictures.. We shall be very pleased to raoelve a deacrl^itioa 

of the piece of apparatus you name. 
J. Oraht.— Toor picture arrived so oom^eldy smashed, that we weft not 

abietoexamfawltveryweU. We shoold, however, reeommend the eoUodh>- 

albomea process. 
F. L. G.— 1. Wto do not much like the negative prinUng process. Ton wfll be 

able to obtain the tint you require by the process given at p. 86. 2. A twin 



Mo. Ct.— Your pictures of Ramsgate and Margate are very exoeHent 
F. H.— We wfll see If we can organise some iuch phm as me one yoa 
h ^unksi ~ - - . - 



some inch plaa fl 

>-01d Phosu-P. I*. -X a: F.-^OR— 



Communieatioos deeltned with 
Bypo.— One Month. 

The information required by tlie ibOowing eorrespondents is either sach as 
we are unable te give, or it has appeared In recent monben eC ttM 
*'PaoiooBAFHiG Nsws:"— Wmiams.— £. a— F. A. D. -L T. C^ — Q, U A 
— C.W.-T. O.— Turk.— loa— A Photoglyph (eee this number).— Thonmeon 
(no).— Glass. 

Iv Tt«:-T. #. H.-M. D.-W. R. lL--Z.-D.-G. B.-JF. a— V.—H. B. L 
— T. a-F. P.- J. W. W. 



On account of the immense nundl>er of important letters we receive, we caoaet 
promise immediate answers to qnerles of no general Interest 



%• AD editorial oonnnmicatlons should be a ddre s s ed tQ Mr. Caoonts, cay 
of Messrs. CasBsH Fetter, 104 Qalpla, La BeitoSavrage rant PMvMOlsnMi 
for the Editor, If addressed to the office, should be marked ^'private.*' 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN WESTERN INDIA. 

While we read in the home papers of such triumphs in 
photography as a likeness of Mr. Charles Dickens so exqui- 
sitely minute that its beauty and fidelity are only discovered 
by tne use of a powerful microscope, and of a whole fiunily 
portrait gallery being inclosed in a signet ring worn by the 
Qaeen, it is gratifying to be able to record that the prac- 
titioners of tms useful and interesting art are, in this country 
of our temporary adoption, giving unquestionable proofs of 
steadv progress. We have befbre us Nos. 18 and 19 of 
The Indian Amaleurs^ Photographic Alhum^ published monthly 
under the patronage of the Bombay Photographic Society ; 
and we must say that the specimens reflect immense credit 
ujpon the artists engaged in their production. The labours 
of the local Society to preserve, by this delightful process, 
the memory of Indian antiquities, which are fast crumbling 
into decay and mere oblivion, have not been commenced a 
day too soon. What would "Old Mortality" not have 
given for the use of such an art as photography? which 
would have rendered his researches through ancient grave- 
yards a hundredfold more ea^ in the process, and satis- 
&qtory in the result! What a happy man would John 
Britton have been, had his long and arduous labours been 
lightened by this inestimable auxiliary, when he was pre- 
paring his &mous work on " Cathedral Antiquities ! " And 
how ^nkful should cotemporary archaeologists and ecclesi- 
ologists be, that their lot hais been cast in days so much more 
propitious for the pursuit of their favourite studies I 

The representation in the collection before us of the 
entrance to the Monolithic Temple of Eailas at Elora, 
photographed by J. N. S., is a good example of what can 
be done by this art to rescue from " the tool^ of time and 
razure of oblivion " the monuments which abound in India 
of past greatness, and a zealous though deluded and mis- 
directed piety. By t^e observations that accompany this 
work, we are reminded that the religious excavations at 
Elora are the most famous in Western India, not only on 
account of their number, magnitude, and excellent work- 
manship, but because of the variety of the forms and uses of 
their several groups, devoted respectively to Budhist, Brah- 
manical, and Jaina religions. Dr. Wilson tells us that the 
Budhist excavations were formed about the Christian era, 
and the Brahmanical probably about a.d. 917; and that 
from an inscription still reaaable, the Jaina excavations 
are not 700 years old. The temple of Kailas — ^the entrance 
to which is photographed with great effect — ^was dedicated 
to the Bramnanieal god Shiva, after whose heaven it is 
named. ^^It consists not merely of excavated apartments 
with mythological and ornamental figures, but of a roof with 
towers and steeples, all cut out of the solid rock. It is sur- 
rounded with minor temples, in which almost all the deities 
of modem Hinduism are represented." And finally, we are 
told, rather unnecessarily, that " the workmanship is much 
superior to anything now executed by the natives of this 
country." Vestiges, like these, of past grandeur and glory, 
are sugg^ve of serious reflections, and, next to a personal 
examination of them, perhaps the best aid to our tnoughts 
is the perusal of the faithful and clearly defined lines in a 
photo^ph like that before us. 

In tne same part of the Alhum^ there is quite a different 
pile represented, albeit also a temple — that of Dhakaleshwar 
at Br^tch Candy, the pyramidal tower of which is familiar 
to many of our readers. It, too, fhlly oonfirms the remark 
about the inferiority of modem to ancient workmanship in 



this country. This religious edifice was built by Dhakaji 
Dadaji, Esq., a late citizen of Bombay: and it has had the 
misfortune to fidl into neglect before falling into decay, for 
it still seems to be in pudca condition. Although its ambi- 
tious founder united the name of the deity with his own in 
the title he gave to the temple, it never has been popular ; it 
is seldom visited, and even its annual festival attracts few 
worshippers. 

We come now to another scene, in which the objects 
represented are not architectural fabrics, ancient or modem, 
but flesh and blood, although like the former associated with 
a benighted faith — ^we mean the portraits of a well-known 
Hindoo controversialist, the Brahmachari Bawa, Vislmu 
Bhiku, and one of his disciples. 

The following description of this famous theological debater 
accompanies the photograph : — 

"Vishnu Bhiku, well-known of late in Bombay as 'The 
Bawa,' is by birth a Brahman. He is said to have been an 
official in a government office before he commenced the practice 
of the gentle religious austerities which he now observes, espe- 
cially in the matter of dress. * A few years ago he appou^ as a 
religions disputant and instructor at Kolapoor. He commenced 
his public kbours at Bombay in 1856. ' He challenged all the 
world, and missionaries especially,* says the Eev. Mr. Bowen, 
'to discuss with him the relative merits of Hinduism and 
Christianity.' But he showed no disposition to encounter them 
on equitable terms of debate. An invitation to do this, which 
was addressed to him, he, in fact, either neglected or declined. 
After his discourses at the sea shore — ^which continued from 
the 16th January to the setting in of the monsoon of last year — 
he usually allowed some of the missionaries of Boonbay to reply 
to his remarks, and proceeded to hold with them very keen dis- 
cussions. Mr. Bowen, in particular, vigorously exposed his 
representations and reasonings, of which he has fUrnished a 
correct report in a little volume entitled, 'Discussions by l^e 
Sea-Side.' The Bawa, of late, has been very quiet in the com- 
munity ; and report has it that he is writing a book which will 
be a better test of his powers thui any verbal addresses which 
he has yet delivered. As he has been so kind as to sit before 
us for his picture, we leave thepublio to form its own opinion 
of his marked physiognomy. His shirt is that generally worn 
by Sanyashis. His pots and staff and unostentatious turban 
complete his equij^mente. One of his disciples, a well-known 
Sonar in Bombay, is sitting on the ground before him, but he 
seems more occupied with his gramik than with his gwru*' 

On the part of the public thus invited to do that which 
delicacy prevented the photographs from doing, we have no 
hesitation in sayinff that the features and foi^ead of this 
Hindoo orator woum not have been despised by Lavater and 
Spurzheim, when looking or feeling for intellectual capacity 
and energy. With a bright eye (which might be of creat 
help to an eloquent tongue), a well formed mouth, and lofty 
OS jfrontis, the effect of the whole countenance is grave and 
impressive, if not commanding. The Bawa, with all his 
religious austerities, may have had some little pride when he 
brouffht to the artist's studio the companion, wno is squatted 
on the floor, for we must say that the wrinkled features, 
sunken eye« receding forehead, and mis-shapen person of the 
disciple make an admirable foil to the face and figure of his 
master. 

We have no room at present to notice the contents of Part 
19. They are also exceedingly weU executed, and consist of 
"The Fort of Bombay, from the ApoUo Bunder," by W. 
Johnston ; ^^ The Native Knife- Grindar and his Assistant," 
by the same artist ; and " St. Majy's Church, Poona," from 
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a collodion negative by Henry Hinton. We may return to 
these should opportunity permit, but meanwhile we recom- 
mend this spirited and well-conducted undertaking to the 
cordial support of our readers. — Bombay Gazette. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.* 

BY MM. DAYANNE AND A. OIRARD. 
ON SENSITISING— (c0W/in«€(/). 

0/ Organic Substances dissolved in tlie Bath, — ^It is certain 
a priori that every sheet of paper floated on the silver bath 
yields to it, through dissolution, a portion of the size 
which covers it, whether that used in the nuwufacture, or 
that added : the effects of it have been well observed already ; 
therefore, we shall here only recall the &cts known by almost 
every photographer. 

The addition of starch to the bath in the weak proportion 
involved in photographic manipulations, pro^ces no. effect 
either on the bath or on the proof; but it is not the same 
with two other substances employed in dzing, viz,y albumen 
and gelatine. 

The gelatine sizo used in the manu&cture of the paper, by 
dissolving even in a minimum quantity in the bath, commu- 
nicates to it the property of becoming turbid and brown 
in the course of a few hours. If we ourselves add an 
additional sizing of gelatine in the preparation of the 
paper, this action is much more energetic. The silver bath 
difflolves a considerable proportion, and soon colours on 
contact with atmospheric air. On a burge surface like that 
of a dish, the same reaction results — an insoluble and 
cok>ured combination is formed, swimming at first on 
the surface; and the paper prepared on such a bath is 
covered with marble-like stains, at the same time that thev 
are rapidly tinted over their whole surface. Albumen, which 
is daily used in photography as an additional sizing, also 



as the strength of the bath is in no way altered by its use. 
The best method of decoloring the bath bv this agent is, 
to employ it in small successive doses in- a finely pulverised 
condition, and not to put in a large quantity to remain in 
the flask, because, in that case, its decoloring properties 
are speedily annihilated. 

3. Cidoride of Silver, — ^A third process which may like- 
wise be employed when one has no kaolin, and which is, at 
all events, preferable to using animal charcoal, consists in 
employing for this purpose chloride of silver. It suffices, in 
fact, to add to the coloured bath a small quantity of a solu- 
tion of chloride of sodium (about 8 or 10 drops of a solution 
at 5 per cent.), and to agitate violentlv, without waiting till 
the precipitate of chloride of silver sluul have become curdy, 
and to repeat this operation a second and even a third time, to 
deprive it of its colour. The precipitate of chlcnride of silver 
which is then formed draws down with it the colouring 
matter, and restores it to a suitable condition. This mode 
of decoloring is, it is evident, very convenient, since it is 
always at lumd, and is of little cost, for the effect is only to 
weaken the bath in an almost imperceptible proportion : 
besides, there is no necessity for throwing anything away ; 
the separated chloride of silver which remains in uie filter 
should be put with the residues. Kaolin is the best sub- 
stance for the purpose ; but in default of that, decoloration 
by chloride oi silver constitutes a method which is both 
more economical, and preferable to the employment of animal 
charcoal. 

(7*0 he continued.) 



^ i the property of altering and discolouring the bath, 

especially if the bath is rather weak or the temperature low. 
In these cases it is necessary to decolorise the bath ; and two 
processes have been proposed to effect this, which are based 
on the employment of animal charcoal or kaolin. We will 
add a third, the efficacy of which we have discovered, and 
which is based on the precipitation of the chloride of silver. 

1. Animal Charcoal — This process, which is the first that 
suggested itself, is nevertheless the worst. Animal charcoal, 
in fact, whether pure or washed, possesses the property of 
rapidly diminishing the strength of the bath. Thus 2 
grammes of washed charooal (of commerce) have taken from 
a bath 1*2 gramme nitrate of silver. This enormous loss, 
which eqiuds more than half the weight of charcoal em- 
ployed, is undoubt«dlv due to the chlorides, or to the hydro- 
chloric add retained by the charcoal after the washing with 
this acid. 

If unwashed charcoal be taken, the loss is less consider- 
able ; it is only one fourth of the weight of the charooal used, 
and must be considered as due to the free lime which the 
charcoal contains after its calcination, which precipitates 
oxide of silver on the charcoal. 

In every case,* then, charcoal ought to be rejected. As a 
subsidiary question, we have examined if the bath deco- 
lorised by the charcoal had, as several writers have pre- 
tended, a dissolving influence on the albumen. We have 
not found it in the least so in the case of positive papers. 
Nevertheless, it appears that this is sensibly so in the case of 
negative proofs. It may be explained thus — tiiat the weaker 
a &th in nitrate of silver, in other words, the more aqueous, 
the more, in consequence, is it susceptible of dinolving 
albumen; now, after decoloration by charcoal, the bath 
has, as we have seen, become greatly weakened, hence the 
more apt is it to attack the thin film of albumenised proofs 
on glass. 
. 2. Kaolin, — ^Kaolin is very preferable to animal charcoal, 
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DR. MUSPRATT ON PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
If a proof of the great importance of photography were 
required, we need not go further than the article in this 
clever work. From tins it appears that, not only is an 
article on photography necessary to render any account of 
chemistry complete, but to such a length has the subject 
drawn tne writer, that already a great part of No. 48 is 
occupied, and the article as yet by no means complete. As 
far, however, as the account goes we will follow, with the 
hope of gathering at least something firom it, and making 
sundry observations on certain portions. 

The first thought that rises m the mind of the reader, if 
he knows the art, is, that this goes further than any attempt 
to teach the theory alone ; it is not as if the article were only 
inserted to redeem the work from an Omission. The detaik, 
practical as well as theoretical, are given with every minute- 
ness ; different manipulators* formulae compared ; even the 
effects of certain lenses explained, down to the new conci- 
liation of PetzvaL 

He commences by giving the composition of white light, 
with an engraving showing the seven coloured rays ; noticing 
also the extreme red and lavender rays: from this he leads 
us to actinism^ Ught^ and heat<t showing this also by an 
engraving. Here we perceive that, at the very point of 
the greatest lights the chemical power or actinism is absolutely 
notmng; and where the light and heat are least sensible, 
we must look for our work to be done wHen photograplung. 

Then comes the Historical Notice. Scheele, he says, 
was ike flirst to draw attention to the sun's rays having the 
power of effecting chemical chances upon certain salts, more 
especialljr those of silver, and to uiow the comparative power 
of the different rays to darken them. He was followed by 
others ; but it was Ritter who first discovered that beams 
not possessing luminosity, but having great power in pro- 
ducing chemical changes, existed in sunlight. Then Wedge- 
wood published his method of printing on substances washed 
with silver, but owing to his being unable to fix them, 
although assisted by Sir Humphry Davy, the useftd appli- 
cation of the invention was hindered. Then Ni^pce, many 
years after this, partially succeeded in fixing these silver 
pictures, and published his ^^ HeHography.^^ A tablet of 
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plated silver was coated with a mixture of asphaltum and oil 
of larender, and dried at a gentle heat ; it was then exposed 
in the camera, and after due time the impression rendered 
visible by disengaging the affected parts by pouring on the 
plate one part oil of uivender, and ten of petroleum or spirit 
of tar, and then carefully washing. Shortly after he tried aJlui- 
line sulphides and iodine to deepen the shadows ; and though 
this afterwards was the foundation of Daffuerre^s method, in 
his bands it proved no better than de first attempts. 
Ni^pce died in 1833, and his son Isidore joined Daguerre in 
these experiments, until in 1839 the latter brought out the 
beautiful process called after its inventor. The French 
government granted both these men pensions, and its prac- 
tice became universal. But during these experiments the 
English mind was at work with somewhat of the same 
inquiry. Mr. Henry Fox Talbot worked from 1834 until 
1889 at his attempts to fix the images made by his camera- 
obocura, until on the 31st January, 1839, a paper was read 
by him to the Royal Society : " Some account of the Art of 
^otogenic Drawing ; or the process by which natural objects 
may he made to delineate themselves without the aid of the 
artists pencUJ'^ Soon a fuller account of his method appeared, 
and it would seem as though the world were ready for the 
discovery, as two men were at work at the same time, seek- 
ing the same end, and yet probably one man did not know 
that the other lived; and neither process has the slightest 
connection with the other — ^indeed they are what we may 
almost term different in principle — ^the pictures of Daguerre 
being taken directly urion the plate, and those of Talbot 
having to be reproducea as " positives *' from the original or 
" negative." 

Talbot first used chloride of sodium as a fixing a^ent, then 
iodide of potassium was used ; but these, and others, gave 
way to Sir J. Herschel*s hyposulphite of soda, which con- 
tinues to be used to the present tune, every other substance 
having given way to it, except in the positive collodion pro- 
cess, where cyanide of potassium ib used in weak solutions. 
Dr. Muspratt says that pyrogalhc acid has * superseded * the 
l^allic ; but in ihe paper and some glass processes, the gallic 
18 still used exclusively. 

In 1848, Ni^pce de St. Victor made the discovery that we 
called the albumen process ; using glass as a support for the 
iodised albumen, ana the pictures had many quanties superior 
to paper. Then, says Dr. M., Archer introduced collodion, 
ana since that time, excepting modifications, little has been 
done beyond rendering the art more universal. Xyloidin, a 
compound prepared from starch and nitric acid, and tinctuied 
with iodine, was introduced a few years since ; but, notwith- 
standing its repute for being a better base of a picture, its 
use is not near so extensive as that of collodion. 

Then, we have the notices of the Photographic En- 
GRAviNO, in which the different methods of making the pic- 
ture enffrave itself, are discussed. The latter, he says, which 
might be called photo-gsdvanography, is not recent, but 
almost as old as the first Utuminous impressions of M. Ni^pce. 
Dr. Donne attempted to engrave daguerreotype plates 

S' light, and partly succeeded. Grove, in 1842, engraved 
e same plates by voltaic agency; where the agent was 
chlorine lioerated from hydrochloric acid, in which the pic- 
ture was inmiersed, attached to the positive pole of the bat- 
tery. Then, in 1844, Fizeau and Claudet obtained a patent 
for another method ; and, in 1853, Talbot published the 
most satisfactory process up to that time, i.e, the gdatine 
and bichrcnnate of potass. Shortly after, Pretsch of Vienna 
published a procesB very like TalboVs ; and, lately, Poitevin, 
of Paris, has used the same materials, and applied them to 
the lithographic stone with very good results. 

Such are Dr. M.*s observations (or rather a summary of 
them) on the application of photography to the engraver's 
WOTk ; the last mvention, however, of Fox Talbot — ^which is 
not discussed b^ Dr. M. in this number, viz., the ^^ Photo- 
glyphic Engravmg '* — ^is based on a totally different princi- 
ple, as the photomph itself lays the etching ^und, and the 
plate is at once made ready for the printer, without needing 



any electrotype, or other reproducing means. This, all must 
allow, IB the greatest advance made as yet. 

The Optics of photography are next discussed, commencing 
with the forms of camera, thence passing on to the different 
lenses, bringing us down to the Orthoscopic lens of Professor 
Petzval. Here again is, we think, an onussion, viz , the prin- 
ciple of the new aplanatic lens is never mentioned. The 
single lens is noticed as giving a *^^Jlat Jield but great distort 
tion" but Dr. M. forgets that this distortion has been 
greatly reduced in the aplanatic lens ; and an account like 
this IB hardly to be called complete, without the mention of 
this last great improvement. 

The next stage is one which every operator should know 
at least something of, viz. : The Chemistry op Photo- 
graphy. This is a short explanation, clearly given, of the 
change that takes place in the photographic picture, but, as 
this will be enlarged upon in the different processes, we need 
not waste space upon it. 

The Practice of Photography commences with a 
description of the Daguerreotype Process, where every stage 
is separately discussed, and in conclusion this process is 
decUu*ed to be the most perfect of all processes ; being un- 
rivalled for microscopic perfection of detaU, modulation of 
shade, and beauty of half-tone ; and it is stated to be perma- 
nent when properlv performed, and sealed in an air-tight 
case. As to its beauty there can be no doubt. Of all 
photographic pictures, the most beautiful we have seen were 
Daguerreotypes of statuary : the whites so brilliantly per- 
fect, the utt^ absence of anything like solarisation, and the 
roundness of the figures were certainly unequalled by any 
other photographic productions we ever saw: but if a 
Daguerreotype is not very good it is very inferior ; and the 
manipulation, to attain such perfection, is so difficult that it 
is seldom met with. The Collodion Process is described at 
great length, commencing with the description of the kind 
of gun-cotton required, and the method of making it. The 
iodising of collomon is then discussed, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different iodides enumerated ; and then 
we have the manipulation of the Negative Process. If any 
portion of the article can be called the best^ perhaps, this 
would be it — the account is short, yet full and lucid, p^oing 
throuffh every stase, from the choice of glass to the kind of 
vunidi. About tnis last there have been so many inquiries 
in the journals, that it may be well to give his opinion : — 
^' The hest vamisb,^* he says, " is made bv dissolving shellac 
in alcohol, so that it is not too thick to fiow over the plate ; 
it must be applied with heat, and when dry this varnish is 
extremely hanl to scratch." Here we have the solutions, 
the appearance during development and exposure, and the 
fixing and finishing the picture. The Positive Process is also 
fuU and complete ; and the operator may here gain that 
theoretical acquaintance with it, which if a man knows not, 
he is little better than a mere photographing machine, 
working without the slightest use of his brain. Thare are 
some simple, yet very useful facts, given as to the necessitv 
of an inorganic developer ; and the reasons, together with 
sundry directions for ootaining the best protonitrateof iron, 
which gives, perhaps, the £iest results; and Fry and 
Archer*s method of converting the negatives into posi- 
tives. 

In the Dry Collodion Processes, Dr. Hill Norris's comes 
first, and is described as " extensively employed and ffiving 
universal satisfaction." Fothergill*s is not described with 
the fulness we should expect, bcdng referred to as the sub- 
stitution of albumen tor gelatine, all else remaining the 
same as Di*. Hill Norris*s ; but here Fothergill states tbit it 
succeeds ** pretty wdl if to be kept a few days only." In the 
short notice of the collodio-albumen, the proportions recom- 
mended differ considerably firom those in common use ; and it is 
stated to be ^^ more complicated and troublesome than any 
other, and the negatives are of a bad colour." This, we fear, 
will liing this very perfect process into bad repute ; and though 
an inexperienced photographer may justly think it trouble- 
some at first, when worked systematically the labour is 
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little more than other yrocemM require, and the results are 
fiiUy as b^utiful as any other process will give. 

The Theory of the Collodion Processes comes next ; the 
sensitive film^s composition, the formation of the double salts, 
the difiTerence of this positive and n^^ative fuctures, the free 
nitrate on the nlates, and the fixing, are each noticed and 
discussed : and here again any man, truly a photographer^ 
may gain no little from the study of this short portion of 
the article, and certainly must feel &r greater interest in a 
sulject with which he is theoretically, as well as practically, 
acquainted. 

Finally (of the Glass Processes), the albumen process on 
fflasB is ffiven with every detail ; coating the plate is well 
described and rendered as simple as possible : but, we fear 
in giying the time required for development, viz., twenty 
-minutes, he has made this process far more attractive than it 
really is, as one of its greatest drawbacks is the long time 
which it reauires for this sta^. 

Here ends the account of the glass j^rocesses, and now 
what can we draw from this short notice of the article ? 
Can any one either question the growth of this wonderful art, 
or assiffn a limit to it ? The Cartoons from Hampton Court 
are its latest wonders ; yet the great question of permanency 
still haunts photography; and how might this be most easily 
solved ? Simply, by every man being grounded, as it were, in 
the theoretical as well as the practical part of the art before he 
begins to produce his positive portraits on glass, and sinks 
down into a satisfied state of mind when he can by mere 
mechanism produce worthless caricatures of his victimised 
friends. Many inventions are not brought out by the 
•cleverest men ; the mind naturally grows to the discovery of 
some great want, and is then led on from experiment to 
some unknown yet simple remedy : even by the merest 
accident many of our grand discoveries have been 
made. 

Our advice is, to every begbner, make yourself acquainted 
with the theory ; then the love of the art will grow and lead 
you on until you must beoome a photographer, and most 
probably a great one. 



although it may not show on the sur&ce. If some of our 
theoretical chemists would be kind enough to explain this, 
the cause, and how to obviate it. it oujght to be thankfully 
received by all the devotees to our oeautuul but fleeting art." 

H. FRA^"CI8. 



FADING OF PAPER PRINTS. 
*^ Some time since a commission of inquiry was formed by 
the Photographic Society, for the purpose of getting at the 
cause of fading in the paper prints ; and also to recommend 
the beet way of rendering them permanent. Can ypu, Mr. 
Editor, give us, in a comprehensive form, the results from 
the above commission of inquiry, as fMiy genuine informa- 
Uon on this important question would be the greatest boon 
that could be bestowed on the photographic world? My 
friends, the professional photographers, are beginning to 
quake with fear and trembling for the great reckoning day 
when all their good works shall have &ded away. Jt wiU 
be as well here to give a little experience of my own. I 
have been almost exclusively devoted to photocraphic pur- 
suits since 1851, and have a few prints of that date that are 
as perfect s^ when made ; but have had hundreds that have 
ffuied away, although great care has been taken in their 
production. This is dearly a proof that the fiiult is not in 
the system, but in some oi the minor details that have 
escaped our notice. It seems to me that the main cause of 
fading is the deoompositbn of the hyposulphite of soda 
while in the print ; probably, the free nitrate of silver de- 
composes the hypGcnuphite of soda, setting sulphur free on 
and in the pores of the paper: free sulphur being quite 
insoluble in water, it is not possible to wash it out ; conse- 
quently it remains in the paper, aul gradually forms sul- 
phide of silyer with the print on the sur£»oe. The slight 
tinge of delicate yellow, wnich nearly all prints show, in the 
light parts especially, if kept in the hypo, gold bath long 
enougn to aoquire a fine dark cobur, clearly indicates the 
presence of sulphur in the paper ; another proof is this : — 
take a print, hold it to the fire, then to your nose ; if it is a 
sharp (me, the unmistakable smeU of ralphur is the result, | 



PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

ANOTHBR CANDIDATB FOR THE DISCOVERY. 

M. JoBARD has written a letter from Brussels requesting 
that a sealed packet deposited by him with the Acad^mte 
des Sciences on the 2nd November, 1840, might be opened. 
This packet bore the superscription — ** Description of Pro- 
cesses of Lithographic Printing of HeUpgrapnic Pictures," 
and the following were its contents : — 

^^ Ever since my first essays in daguerreotype, which I 
was the first to import into Belgium, I saw the possibility of 
litho^phinff heliographic pictures, by receivmg the im- 
pression of uie soli^ rays on a stone or on a zinc plate 
covered with iodine. Being myself a lithographer, it was 
not surprising that I should be one of the first to think of 
it. The stone or zinc plate, instead of being submitted to 
the mercury, should be immediately covered with a thick 
solution of gum arable, blackened with lampblack, and pro- 
tected from the Ught until the coating of gum is dry ; then 
you should plunge it into water to di^lve and wash it. It 
IS afterwaros pltused in the press, and the roller passed over 
it ; and the result is, the parts of the iodine decomposed by 
the light have been removed by the gum which has introduced 
itself beneath, and has prepared Sie stone^ — ^that is to say, 
has communicated to it the power of repelling the greasy 
ink, while the undecomposed parts of the iodine take grease 
perfectly, whether the iodine remains, or whether it vanishes 
under the sponge used to damp it ; pure whites are thus 
obtained, and proofr perfect in all their parts: but this 
operation is a delicate one, and can only be accomplished by 
a very able photographer. The zinc plate is treated in pre- 
cisely the same way as the stone. 

^^ The great feat consists in scarcely charging the roller 
with ink. The design may even be charged with greasy 
ink, if it tends towards impasting, and prepare it with acid, 
or rather with chloride of hme. 

*^ I take the precaution of sending this process sealed, 
because I have communicated it under the seal of secrcsy to 
Colonel Wittert, of Liege, who is at present making ex- 
periments, which I have not had time to make for a year 
past." 

This note is referred to a committee composed of Messrs. 
Chevreul, Pouillet, and Regnault. 



Critical |t0tktfi, 

stereograms qf English Scsnerjf and Interiors. By W. H. 
Wark^ London, Ordish. 
Thbsb views are chiefly of interior architectural sul^ects, — a 
department of photogn4>hy which, we need hardly inform our 
readers, is one of the most difficult to obtain any great amount 
of success in. In Mr. Warner's series there is gr^ inequality; 
sometimes he obtains results which would please the most 
(ftstidious, while at other times the pictures are by no means as 
satisfactory as we should desire : this, we apprehend, is not so 
much from any fault of manipulation, as from the photographer 
attempting a subject which would be almost certain to meet 
with milure. However, in some instances where he has tried 
his skill upon subjects that others have iailed in, his pictures 
are, considering the difficulties he has had to surmount, decided 
successes. We think it right to make these remarks because 
the general public buy pictures, not so much for the photo- 
graphic difficmlties that have been overcome, but because they 
are pleasing and interesting. In many instances those before 
us are printed too dark, otherwise they would be entitled to 
rank as first-rate slides. 

** Bishop Grandison's Shrine," and the "Altar Piece, St 
Saviour's Chapel, Exeter," are two of the least successftil, owing 
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to the want of half-tone, and the great intensity of blaok and 
white. In thoee views of portions of Exeter Cathedral, where 
there are large windows ti, the end of the picture, the strong 
faring light has spoiled the whole effect. These foults, how- 
ever, are by no means prevalent in the series, we only notice 
them here and there. Some views, such as the "Nave, Exeter 
Cathedral," " The North Airie,** " The Nave and Choir from the 
West Door," and many others, might be named as among the 
best and most suooessAil interior stereograms we have ever seen. 
His sea-side studies are very interesting, and give the spectator 
a good idea of sea-side life. ''Lobster Pots," "Ladram Bay, 
Devon," ''The Pier, Torquay," are all interesting pictures and 
good photographs. The slide called " Smugglers on the Look- 
out," is a very clever view of just such a spot as one might 
imagine would be a smugglers' haunt. The panoramic view of 
" Torquay from the Waldon Hill," is well calculated to give an 
impreesion as to what sort of a town Torquay is. 

We are ver^ much pleased with the information which Mr. 
Warner has given on tne back of each slide, recording the time 
of exposure, the season, hour of dav, and the description of 
lens. This is a class of information that would be of great use 
if it were more generally adopted by photographers. 



"^zn^m on €okmixm "^^otostni^^in. 

THE BELATIONS Ain> HABMONT OF C0L0UB8. 

In speaking of the complementary relations of certain colours 
to otherSf it is not to be supposeid that we are merely indi- 
cating the arbitrary classification of painters, or of theorists ; 
we are explaining an absolute natural law, with which manv 
of oar roftders may doubtless be ^Euniliar, and of which 
others may easily convince themselves by a simple experi- 
ment. If the eye be fixed steadily for a few moments on 
xmy olject coloured with a pure primary colour, and then 
dosed, an image of the object will remain upon the retina, 
Imt it will be of the complementary colour formed by a 
mixture of the two remaining primaries. To simplify the 
illostration, the familiar experiment with wafers of various 
colours may be tried. Take three wafers, one of each of the 
three primary colours ; place one of them, say the red, on a 
piece of white paper, and look at it steadily for a short lime, 
when it will appear to be surrounded by a narrow circle of 
green; or, on removing the eyes to another part of the 
paper, an image of the wafer, called an ocular spectrum, 
will appear before the eyes, but of a pale green tint, formed 
of a combination of the blue and yellow rays, and comple- 
mentary, of course, to the red of the wafer itself. So with 
the remaining wafers; the blue being succeeded by an 
orange spectrum, and the yellow by purple ; in* each case 
the balance of colour bein|^ completed. 

It is important to obtain and bear in mind a correct idea 
of these relations, because, on the skilful use of contrasts, 
much of the power of the colorist depends. Each indi- 
ridual colour possesses comparatively small value in itself; 
it is in its relation to and conhection with surrounding 
cokmrs that itsbe^uty or value chiefly consists. A familiar and 
somewhat trite, but, at the same time, very striking illustra- 
tion of this fact, is found in the comparison of painting with 
music. No single note poasesses any musical value in itself; 
it is only in its relation to other notes that it possesses 
medue ; and as idl the varied charms of melody arise &om the 
socceBsioQ of a few notes in happy relation, and all the 
sublimest harmonies depend on simultaneous combination 
of the same simple notes, so all that delights the eve in 
painting, except beauty of form, must arise out of the skilful 
combination, arrangement, and contrast of the three ele- 
mentary colours. Again, it is important to understand fully 
these relations, for the simple and easy production of good 
effects; thus, if we would give brilliancv and power to a 
certain colour in the picture, it is not always necessary to 
intensify tiiis colour itself to an undesirable pr unnaturid 
extent, for the same e0ect may be produced hy bringing into 
juxtaposition, and degrading or lowerinff, ita opposite; if 
any particular colour require w^n^th, the effect may be 



produced bv cooling surrounding tints ; and if transparency 
DC requiredf, it is obtained by contrasting with an opaque 
antagonist. And so in regard to many other effects, which 
can only be attempted, successfully, by a correct knowledge 
and intelli^^t application of these principles. 

Harmomous contrasts are obtained by the juxtaposition of 
colours complementary to each other, and such colours are 
always mutually enriched by the contrast; whilst, on the 
other hand, colours not complementary are mutually injured 
by contact. Thus, yellow, and the secondary which is cpm- 

Elementary to it, purple, both gain in richness and intensity 
y proximity ; whilst, if purple and another of the primaries 
not complementary, say blue, were thus brought into contact, 
both colours would suffer. The same prmciple will, of 
course, apply to all neutral and semi-neutral tints, which, to 
give value to any more positive colour with which they may 
be brought into contact, should incline to the complementary 
of such colour ; whilst, on the other hand, the mtensity of 
any positive hue may be somewhat neutralised by an oppo- 
site course. 

Contrasts, then, it will be noted, are always the most 
effective, as well as harmonious, when they are comple- 
mentary. Even the contrast of light and shadow e^ould 
be governed by this principle, for shadow will generally be 
not only the most effective, but the most natural, when of a 
hue complementary to the lights, as the familiar instance of 
the purple tone of the shadows during sunset, when the light 
is of a golden yellow, will illustrate. 

It must not De imagined, however, that contrasts, however 
effective, and when quite complementary, are idl that is 
necessary to harmony. Even m the monochrome of the 
photograph, as every photographer is aware, deep shadow 
and brilnant light become oflfensive, without the varied 
gradation of half tone to connect them. This necessity for 
gradation and connection is even more important in relation 
to contrasting colours ; thqs, orange and blue, whilst com- 
plementary to each other, and harmonious as contrasts, if 
used in their crude or positive state as the only colours in a 
picture, would be extremely unsatisfactory ; but the addition 
of a few broken tints composed of the two, or of their ele- 
mentSf in varied combination, would at once give softness 
and haimony to the whole. 

{To be continued,) 



CHEBncAL MANIPULATIONS — (continued). 
Of the Treatment of Residues. — ^The different photographic 
processes that have been described in this journal are prin- 
cipally based on the use of the salts of silver ; and more 
rarely gold solutions enter into the manipulations. Now, as 
only a very small quantity indeed goes to the formation of 
the picture, — ^probably not much more than one-twentieth 
of tne silver contained in the solutions, — ^it is evident that, 
even when photographers only exercise the art on a small 
scale, it will be wortn while to take care of ^he residues ; a 
very easy thing to do, and one which well repays what little 
trouble it may give. There is very little difficulty in re- 
covering the silver, as we shall show ; and photographers 
residiue in London may even save themselves that trouble, 
as a rererence to our advertising columns will prove. There 
are two modes of treating residues, which we shall describe : 
one of which consists in transmuting the silver into a sul- 
phide ; and this is one of the best, inasmuch as it acts on 
the silver, whatever may be the nature of the solution con- 
tainiuff it. The other process consists in converting the 
silver into a chloride, which cannot be done when it is con- 
tained in certain solutions, — as, for instance, in those con- 
taining cyanide of potassium, or hyposulphite of soda ; wjiich 
are the very soluuons that are richest. There are cases, 
however, in which the latter process is preferable, from its 
simplicity. Suppose a silver bath is out of order, and the 
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reason why cannot easdlj be found and remedied, it is in 
Buch a case far better to extract the silver from it, than to 
waste time in what may, after all, prove futile efforte to 
restore it to its original condition. 

The process of reducing the silver in the residues to a sul- 
phide is thus accomplished : — 

Precipitation. — Sulphide of silver is, as we have already 
said, insoluble in all the solutions used in photography ; tSl 
that is required, therefore, is to bring the silver contained 
in these solutions into the condition of sulphide of silver, to 
enable it to be collected with facility, and afterwards to re- 
duc3 it to metallic silver. The apparatus used for this 
operation is thus arranged:— Two wooden tubs of equal 
capacity are selected, and a hole bored in the side of each 
about one-fourth from the bottom, into which a wooden tap, 
like those used in brewing operations, is inserted. These 
vessels should be placed one above the other, in such a posi- 
tion that the contents of the upper vessel may be run off 
into the lower one. We will suppose that this is done ; we 
now take all the residues that nave accumulated, without 
considering whether they contain cyanide of potassium, *or 
hyposulphite of soda, or anything else; and pour them into 
the upper vesseL When this is sufficiently full, a solution 
of liver of sulphur (polysulphide of potassium) ^ould be 
added, the whole being well stirred during the operation : the 
solution ^ould be formed of one part of liver of sulphur, to 
three of filtered water. The effect of adding this solution 
is, that a sulphide of silver is immediately precipitated, and 
the addition of the solution and the stimng must be con- 
tinued until this ceases. J£ the liquid contains free acids, 
it will assume a milky colour, owing to the deposit of sul- 
phur, and a strong odour of hydrosulphuric acid will be 
emitted : hence it is advisable that the tub containing the 
residues should not be kept in the laboratory. 

When it is considered that the operation has been com- 
pleted, the liquid is left to settle, which it will do in less 
than an hour, when the tap is opened and the almost clear 
water is allowed to flow into the lower vessel, into which a 
small quantity of the sulphur solution may be stirred, and 
then left to itself for an hour or two. In this way any 
silver which may escape from the upper vessel is certain to 
be secured in the lower one. The water is then run off, and 
the black precipitate at the bottom of each vessel collected, 
and dried on a piece of linen extended across a wooden 
frame, or on blottmg paper, or in anv other way that may 
be mere convenient. The dry powaer may then be put 
away until a sufficient quantity bias accumulated to make it 
worth while to proceed to the next operation, viz., extract- 
ing the metallic silver. 

Reduction, — ^The precipitate referred to above is formed 
in great part of sulphide of silver, mixed with an .excess of 
sulphur and some water. This is placed in a crucible, 
without the addition of an^ other substance, and heated 
gradually to a dull red heat in a furnace. At this tempera- 
ture the sulphur becomes volatilised, and will be seen to 
bum on the surface. When the sulphur ceases to be driven 
off, which will be when the flame eoes out, it will be found 
that the substance has diminished considerably in volume, 
there will therefore be room to add some more of the pow- 
der, and the operation may in this way be continued, imtil 
the crucible appears about half full, when the sulphur has 
all been consumed. When this has been accomplished, 
carbonate of potash is added in the proportion of about one- 
third of the quantity of sulphur used, and a little borax to 
assist the fusion ; some bits of iron (nails broken up will do) 
are forced down to the bottom of the crucible, care being 
taken that there shall be an excess of iron. The cover of 
the crucible is then placed in its proper position, and char- 
coal heaped up over it, the fire bemg urged for half or 
three-quarters of an hour, so as to keep the contents of the 
furnace at a bright red heat. In this time, the sulphide of 
silver is decomposed by the iron, a sulphide of iron is 
formed, and the silver is liberated and collects together in 
the bottom of the crucible^ At the end of the time men- 



tioned, the cover of the crucible may be removed, and the 
iron which has not been attacked taken out, and the re- 
mainder left to cooL When cold, the crucible may be 
broken, and an ingot of silver wOl be found. 
{To be eontinw^,) 



gktionarg 0f f &oloigprap&5. 

Background. — A frame covered with cloth, generally 
from six to twelve feet long, and six to eight feet high, 
supported by posts at the ends ; movable upon the floor of 
the operating room, and placed behind the sitter for the 
purpose of giving the proper tone to the sur&ce of the plate 
behind the picture. It is easily constructed of common 
deal boards and cotton cloth, which may be painted of any 
dark colour, to suit the taste of the operator ; a dark Roman 
ochre, moleskin colour, or a blueish grey, have been found to 
be the best adapted to the purpose. Some operators prefer 
to have it painted in landscape or panelling for the purpose 
of improving the effect. Dr. Dorat nas suggested, and used, 
a background, which he terms the chromatic backaround, the 
effect of which, upon the pictures, is very good. He describes 
it thus : — It consists of two wooden frames, of any size 
reauired ; one of them, on feet, as usual, is covered with a 
light yellow canvas cloth, strained on it or not ; the screen 
stands perpendicular upon the floor ; at the lower part is 
attached the other frame by means of a couple of hinges, 
it rises at an angle of 44^ ; two small slips of wood secure 
it in this position at the upper part of the first friune ; this 
is covered, with a well-strained piece of black or brown lace ; 
it can be procured three yards wide, and may be dyed to the 
requisite tint. 

Babyta. — An earth, composed of one equivalent of 
oxygen to one of barium. It is a grey powder, procured 
by exposing nitrate of baryta to a red heat. It is l^hly 
alkaline— converting vegetable blues to green, and neutralis- 
ing the strongest acids; it is, however, less caustic ihaai 
potassa or soda, and is insoluble in pure alcohol. Like lime, 
It slakes when in contact with water, forming a white 
hydrate, which fuses at a red heat. It is slightly soluble in 
water. 

Base. — The electro-positive ingredient of a compound or 
salt. Any alkaline or earthy substance, combimng with an 
acid, forms a compound or salt, of which it is the base. 
Thus — soda is the base of sulphate of soda ; oxide of silver 
is the base of nitrate of silver. It is a term most fi^uently 
applied to metallic oxides ; those of the alkaline metals are 
the most energetic. 

Basic. — ^A term applied to a salt in which the base is in 
excess of the acid. 

Bath. — ^A term applied indiscriminately to the solu- 
tions in which photographic papers and plates are immersed, 
and also to the vessels in Tj^hich they are poured when in use. 

Benzoin. — A solid frtt^rant balsam. The tree which 
produces it is the Styrax Benzoin^ crowing in Siam, Java, 
and Sumatra. It is obtained by incision, and exudes in the 
form of a white gum, which solidifies and becomes coloured 
in the air. The benzcnn which is used as a varnish comes 
finom Sumatra. The first quiJity is called benzoin amygda- 
lolde, on account of its appearing in the form of alinonds ; 
the second quality is the common benzoin, in reddish masses, 
firom which the former kind has been picked. Benzmn of 
Siam, or benzoin with a vanilla odour, is of too high a price 
to be used as a varnish — ^it is employed as a perfume. 

Benzol. — ^The chemical product to which this name was 
first applied is a carbide of hydrogen, obtained by the 
decomposition of benzoic acid. The commercial substance 
known under this name is a colourless liquid; volatile, 
without residue ; inflammable ; and of a penetrating odour, 
but which soon disappears. It is obtained from the products 
of the distillation of coal, and is one of the principal ingre- 
dients of coal tar naphtha. It has been successful^ applied 
to cleaning daguerreotype j^tes. It dissolves with great 
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ftcility fatty and resinoiis bodies, and is much nsed as a 
solvent for such bodies in the preparation of varnishes. 
When it is coloarlesB, it possesses tne great advantage of not 
resinifying like essence of turpentine. 

Bibulous. — Spongy, pOToas ; capable of readily absorb- 
ing water or moisture. 

filCHLORIDB OF MeRCURY, OR CORROSIVE SUBUMATE. 

— ^A poisonous salt, composed of one equivalent of mercury 
and two of chlorine. It is a white substance — crystallising 
in satiny needles — soluble in water and alcohol. It is 
vdatOe, without residue, by the action of heat, and this is 
one of the tests of its purity. Corrosive sublimate serves 
in photography, to whiten glass positives, and to redden 
positive proofs which have been toned with chloride of gpld. 
Bichloride of PLAxnajM. — ^A compound of one equiva- 
lent of platinum and two of chlorine ; prepared by dissolv- 
ing platmum in concentrated aqua regia, and evaporating to 
diyneBB. It forms a dark red-brown mass, and dissolves 
readily in water, forming a yellowish solution. It has 
recently been proposed to employ bichloride of platinum in 
toning positive prints instead of the expensive chloride of 
gold. FurtJier experiments, however, are required on this 
point before it can oe recommended as a substitute. 
(To be continued.) 



EXCmNO THE PLATE. 

Q. How is the plate thus prepared rendered sensitive to 
the action of light ? 

A, By being plunged, at one stroke, into an aceto-nitrate 
bath, prepared in the follovdng proportions : — 



Nitrate of silver . 
Distilled water 
Acetic acid 



1 ounce. 
10 oonces. 
6 drachms. 



A small quantity of animal charcoal is sometimes added. 

Q. How long is the plate allowed to remain in the bath ? 

A. About one minute. After this it is removed, and a 
stream of water passed over it, so as to cleanse it from every 
particle of the bath solution. It must then be allowed to 
dry, and until thoroughly dry must on no account be placed 
in the camera. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE IMAGE. 

Q, How is the picture developed ? 

A. By the appUcation of the following solution : — 

Water 1,00Q parts. 

Gallic acid 3 parts. 

P3rrogallic acid 1 part. 

Spirits of wine 20 parts. 

Acetic add 5 parts. 

And at the time of application a very small quantity of 
nitrate of silver must be added. 

Q. How is this solution to be applied? 

A. By being poured over the plate until every part is 
covered. 

Q. How long should the solution be allowed to remain on 
the plate? 

A. Until the picture begins to appear. 

Q. How soon will the development take place ? 

A, In about five minutes. 

Q. What should be done when the picture begins to 
appear? 

A, The solution should be poured off; it should then be 
poured on again, and this process of pouring on and off con- 
tinued until the lights and shadows of the picture are fully 
brought out. 

Q. What should be done when the picture is fhlly de- 
veloped ? 

A. The solution should then be finally poured off, and the 
plate thoroughly washed in pure water. 

Q. How long will the whole process of developing occupy? 

A. From ten to twelve minutes. 



H^])08a1phite of soda 
Distilled water 



FIXING THE IMAGE. 

Q. When the picture is properly developed, how is it to 
be fixed? 
A, By the application of the following solution : — 

2 parta. 

16 parts. 

This solution should be poured over the plate, and in a few 
seconds the yellow film on the surface will disappear. 

Q, When the yellow film has completely oisappeared, 
what is to be done with the plate? 

A. The fixing solution must be drained off, and the surface 
of the plate thoroughly washed ; it must then be allowed to 
drain and dry in an i;pright position. 

VAKNISHINO THE PLATE. 

Q. When the plate is dry,^ it ready to receive the coat 
of varnish? 

A, It is ; and the same varnish as used in the ordinary 
collodion process must be employed, being applied in exactly 
the same manner. 

MANNER OF PRESERVING THE PREPARED GLASS. 

Q. In what manner are the glass plates prepared in the 
manner already stated to be preserved ? 

J\ By excluding them from the light in a grooved box 
with an over-lapping lid. 

Q. How long will plates so prepared retain their chemical 
activity? 

A. For a fortnight or three weeks. 

Q. Must they hd developed immediately on being taken 
from the camera? 

A, No ; they wiU retain the image unimpaired for days, 
and may consequently be brought home to be developed. 

Q, Have not some important alterations been introduced 
into M. Taupenot^s process ? 

A, Yes : M. Glaum^ has introduced a non-iodised collo- 
dion, which he spreads upon the glass in the ordinary 
manner, washes immediately in water, and confines the 
application of the aceto-nitrate of silver to a single immer- 
sion. M. Bayard employs a bath of gelatine. 

Q. How is the gelatine bath compounded ? 

A, In the following proportions : — 

FOtered water 1,000 parts. 

Pure gelatine 25 parU. 

As soon as the gelatine is dissolved, add — 

Iodide of potassiom 200 gndns. 

Bromide of potassiuin 48 grains. 

Filter through a piece of fine linen. 

Q. What description of collodion is applied? 
A, A non-iodised collodion, the solution consisting of 
ether, crun cotton, and spirits of wine. 
' Q. How is the ima^ developed ? 

A, By the application of the solution used in the ordinary 
process. 

{To he continued,) 



PRINTING IN CARBON. 

Sir, — More than once have you adverted to the sensation 
created inUe photographic world by the carbon process of 
Mr. Pouncey. I beSeve, in every journal devoted to the 
science, and in many not so, has uie mode of manipulation 
been published, and yet, strange to say, scarcelv a corre- 
spondent has alluded to the subject. This I can only account 
for in two ways : — The notices and specimens of this process 
have not been alluring enough to tempt experimentalists ; 
or, the extreme nUUity of the result has caused a reserve in 
publicity. 

Induced by the reputed permanence of the prints, I at- 
tempted, some time since, to obtain a few pictures by this 
method; and, I will own, I was sanguine enough to entertain 
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ideas of " out-pounoeying Pouncey," and producing repre- 
sentations of nature ^^ for perfect delineation, depth of tone, 
and middle tint, surpassing," &c. &c. 

Some pardonable anticipations were indulged, as with 
polished marble slabs and a few drachms of the ** liquid 
dust," the preparatory grinding commenced. 

The effect of the mrst half hour's labour, I was prone to 
consider, was as palpable in the arm-joints as elsewhere, and 
this may possibly, at the expiration of an hour, have facili- 
tated my comprehension of the fact, that there » a ** limit 
to mechanical diversion." At any rate, I commenced the 
admixture of the gum, bichromate, and carbon ; being carefhl 
to adhere scrupulously to the authorised description, that is, 
where the boundaries are discoverable. Preparing the paper, 
coating and allowing for absorption, the ^^hog^s-hair softener" 
was next called into requiBitio&, and after a deal of '^ hori- 
zontal and vertical" brusuing, some half-dozen papers were 
prepared with a tolerably smooth sur&ce. These when dry 
were exposed, — the first, the maximum advised ; the second, 
the minimum ; the third, one half the latter ; the fourth, 
some 30 or 40 seconds, and the remainder hap-hazard. They 
were then consigned to the troughs. At the end of twelve 
hours they were examined, and my expectations fell suddenly 
to zero, as I discovered that the least exposed of the batch 
showed no symptoms of precipitated carbon. 

Well, Sir, to be brief, I have since tried solutions of gum 
of nearly every degree of fluidity from that of oil to water, 
— have used the bichromate in many proportions, brushed 
and omitted brushing the paper, and read the rules backward 
(in hopes of information), but stiU the carbon wonU/all. 

That there exists some latent cause for these fiulures, I 
cannot doubt, nor do I censure the process for my individual 
results ; but I would remark that a method requiring such 
extreme vigilance and care to produce any picture at all, 
must not be eacpected to supersede (as some aver) the argen- 
tine practice, in which the amateur^s first print is often as 
fine as the negative will produce. 

I have been more successful with the modification of 
the Ink process, communicated in a late number of the 
" Photographic News." The principal drawback is the 
slaty hue of the lights ; and this difficulty I find insupe- 
rable, as, although reduced by a more sparing use of 
gelatine, it is at the exjpense of the sharpness. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to thtmk " One of Devon" for 
the admirable intensifier given in his communication at p. 
130. It is the best I have ever met with. I tMnk, however, 
some of your readers will find the solution of iodine there 
recommended of insufficient strength if the picture be old. 
In one instance, where the positive had been varnished with 
arable (this subsequently re-dissolved), the undiluted tinc- 
ture alone proved effective. Euphos. 

Skeepscombe. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Sir, — ^In justice to the ffentleman, whoever he may be, who 
wrote the report published in your journal of what took place 
at our last meeting, I cannot refrain from offering you my 
testimony as to the fair, full, and impartial manner in which 
he performed the task. I say, in justice to that gentleman, 
because all of us who are furnished with an officii report of 
what passes, and who are unable to be present at the meet- 
ings, as comparatively few of us are, may, on reading that 
report, imagine that he has stated many things which never 
took place, simply because they are not contained in the 
official report. 

I do not hesitate to characterise the official report as a 
garbled and inaccurate one. The complaint of Mr. Malone 
as to the slovenly and inaccurate manner in which the reports 
are published, as well as that of Mr. Hughes, are carefully 
suppressed, as are also sundry complaints of the manner in 
which the affairs of the Society are managed. 

K my memory serves me — and you will correct me if I am 
wrong — it was stated by the council, a few months back, 



that in future the official organ would have no 
editor, and, judging by the report before me, it rea% baa 
none. It reEuls as if a compositor had been intrusted with 
condensing it, and that the editing had been done by the 
printer's devil. To cite one particularly glaring blunder. 
The President in his address referred to M. Niepce die St. 
Victor as *Uhe celebrated foreigner who had made t^c 
remarkable discovery of a method of storing-up light." The 
printer's devil, or somebody else, fearing that we might not 
Know the name of the celebrated foreigner referred to, took 
upon himself to try to enlighten us upon this point, and 
appended a foot-note stating — ^what? why, that this cele- 
brated foreigner was named Victor SL Nxkpce! Such an 
utterly absurd jumble of a man's name I never before met 
with ; and the ignorance displayed by the writer will be the 
more offensive to our foreign brethren in the art, from the 
fact that the distjnyiiflhed individual meant is an honorary 
member of the Society. 

In conclusion, I may observe that if we are to be snubbed 
when we offer remarks at our meetings on the management 
of our own Society, and our just ocnnplaints to be concealed 
from our absent fellow-members, the Society is worse than 
useless for carrying out the objects for which it was origi- 
nated, inasmuch as it is in the position of the dog in the 
manger, it will not carry out those obiects itself, and at the 
same time stands in the way of the formation of another 
society which would accomplish them. The real fact is, 
that only a comparatively small number of members are 
present at any meeting, while the council is represented in an 
overwhelming proportion ; and, as in all such bodies there is 
certain to be a number of men who are influenced by the 
^^ snobbish " feeling which leads them to do as any man of 
mark among them does without question, no independent 
member has the slightest chance of carrying any amendment 
in opposition to the wishes of the council. As an example, 
the council have expressed an intention of entering into a 
law-suit, which may end no one knows when or how, very 
likely in our beine defeated ; yet the opinion expressed by one 
of the members that, before entering into such an important 
matter, the council ought to have consulted the whole body 
of the members, was pooh-poohed. — I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, A Member op the Society. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC BARROW. 

Sir, — ^In these days of steam and progress, everything 
that does not partake of the " spirit of the age," or a loco- 
motive tendency, is sure to be custanced by a faster rival ; 
and, with this conviction, some months ago I contrived 
a photographic barrow, a drawing of which is annexed. 



Simplicity of construction, cheapness, and extreme comfort, 
are its great recommendations ; and its mode of propulsion^ 
or traction^ is perfectly at the option of the photoffrapher* 
If of a self-reliant and independient spirit, he would doubt- 
less prefer " pushing his case " before him through the world ; 
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or, if more inclined to indulge in the dokejar niente, he can 
attach to the shafts a pony of Jerusalem, and slowly drive 
along through many a pleasant way of *' iperrie England." 
Hie barrow in question is an exceedingly light and simple 
afiEEur, consisting of a slight but strong framework of wood, 
covered with American cloth; and balanced upon springs 
attached to an axle, on the arms of which two nicely made, 
but extremely light, wheels rotate ; the addition of shafts 
completes the concern. We have then a perfecUy liqht- 
tight chamber, of the following dimensions, to maniptuate 
in: — 

Height 6 feet. 

Width 3 „ 

Breadth at top 4 „ 

Breadth at bottom ... 2 „ 

The aforesaid chamber is entered by a door, situated behind, 
and lighted by an (»tuige-coloured glass {>aue in iront, 
inmaediately above the oponting bench (3 feet wide and 2 
broad). Ventilation is duly provided for by means of 
bUnded apertures at top and bottom — ^thus securinff that 
coolness and serenity so necessary to successful manipuktion. 
When about to operate, two struts are lowered nrom the 
shafts, and two from the posterior angles of the chamber, 
which immediately render the vehicle pc^ectly stable, ana 
the manipulator may safely tread the noor of his chamber 
without fear of what seamen designate as a " capsize.*' 
Ample space is provided for apparatus, &c., and for that 
photographic essential — abundance of water. Trusting that 
the accompanying sketch may render th& construction and 
utility of the banow patent to all, — ^I am, sir, yours obedi- 
ently, Thomas W. Howard. 



Manchbsteb Photographic Society. 
A ITEETIKO of the above Society was held at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society's Booms, on Wednesday evening, the 2nd 
instant^ Mr. Parry in the chair. 

The Chairman called the attention of the meeting to the 
subject of the Stereoscopic Magazine which was intended to bo 
published by the Society and distributed to the members, and 
invited members to send to the Council as early as possible 
^ copies of stereoscopic pictures, from which a selection would be 
made for the Journal. 

The Secretary, Mr. E. Mann, stated that Mr. J. L. Davies 
had presented four photographs to the Society's portfolio ; these 
were handed round, and much admired for their tone and sharp- 
ness. Upon the suggestion of the Chairman a vote of thanks 
was passed to Hr. Davies for his present. Mr. A. Brothers 
presented a print taken by him two years ago. Its interest 
consisted in the colour being retainewi, although it had not 
undergone the usual process of washing, having been only once 
rapidly passed through water at the time it was taken, while 
others printed at the same time and well washed had fisuied. 

Mr. Sidebotham read a letter received b^ him from Mr. 
Shadbdt, respecting the subject of developmg by daylight, 
whioh Mr. Shadbolt stated he considered to be of great im- 
}>ortance, and expressing a wish that the members of the Society 
would communicate to him further information as tq the results 
of their experiments. 

Mr. Dorrington explained the satisfactory results of his exr 
periments on the raspberry syrup process. The onlv difficulty he 
had to contend with was, the extreme tenderness of the film, but 
he was glad to say that he had now discovered a method by 
which tms could be entirely overcome ; he said that he and Mr. 
Neville had made numerous experiments relative to coating the 
glass with dilute albumen and other substances, previous to the 
application of the collodion, and he had at last discovered a plan 
which was everything that could be desired, rendering the film 
so drm upon the glass that it would bear any amount of washing 
without iiyury : even a waterspout would not rempve it. He 
idso thought it would entirely prevent the possilnlity of blisters 
in the c^odio-albumen process. 

This p4flji was, to coat the plate with a solution of gelatine in 
^cohol, and when dry apply the collodion in the usual way ; the 



solution of gelatine in alcohol he used wss the same as that 
recommended by Dr. Hill Norris, the formula of whioh is given 
in the number of the " Journal of the Photographic So<^ty," 
of the 22nd December, 1856, pige 179, wd used by Dr. Hill 
Norris for coating his dry collodion plati ; but Mr. Dorrington 
thought it more advantageous to use about one half the quantity 
of gelatine. 

Mr. Sidebotham said he thought Mr. Dorrington's discovery 
very important ; he had tried it with a collodio-albumen plate, 
and had found it impossible to get blisters. He had also rubbed 
the glass with his finger previously to the application of the 
gelatine, and had not been able to observe any trace of the 
same on developing; he, therefore, thought this plan would 
obviate the necessify of cleaning the glasses so carefully. A 
general discussion took place upon the subject; the members 
arffuing that Mr. Dorrington's plan would be exceedingly 
valuable for all processes. A number of stereoscopic prints on 
glass, taken by Mr. Dorrington with the raspberry syrup 
process, the plates being previously treated with the gelatine 
solution, were exhibited to the members, and were considered 
very beautiful, being wirticularly bright and clear. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Dorrington for his valuable commu- 
nication. 



— ♦ — 

AUTOGBAPHT OF THE StBATIEICATIONS OF ElBCTBIC 

LiOHT, 3T M. Chablbs Mobebn (being a letter addressed by 
him to the President of the Paris Institute).—-" AUow me to 
inform you of certain facts which I met with while carrying on 
the researches, which have occupied my attention for some 
time past, on the electric light, on the stratification it presents 
not only in rarefied gases, but in gases submitted to increasing 
pressures from the i^th of an inch of mercury up to several 
atmospheric pressures. I sought for the means of compelling 
the electric!^ to trace, and so to speak, to autograph for it^self, 
the stratifica^iions, upon which the nature of the ponderable 
matter necessary to the passage of the electricity 1^ a great 
influence. Having had consequently occasion to vary both the 
nature of the gas submitted to the spark, and especially the 
nature of the electrode, I have obtained several combinations 
worthy of remark : thus, in a tube where the spark of the in- 
duction apparatus was produced between wires of platinum, I 
caused to pass a suitable mixture of hydrogei^ and nitrogen, by 
means of two mercury gasometers. Ammonia was cUrectly 
produced, and absorbed as it was formed by a standard solution 
of sulphuric acid and water. The gaseous mixture thus always 
remained in conditions &vourable to combination. Two bands 
of litmus paper reddened by an acid were restored to a blue in 
less than a minute. In my first experiment I thus formed 
thirteen cubic oentimdtres of ammonia. By taking charcoal 
electrodes and causing the hydrogen to circulate, I obtained a 
carburetted hydrogen, of which I have not as yet fully 
ascertained the nature. I am engaged at this moment on the 
subject of ^anogen, of whioh I have already verified the 
formation. The electric current thus presents the one particle 
to the other in a nascent state, or in the ozonised state 
favourable to their combination. The i^paratus I now possess 
envies me to continue these experiments with ease." A 
second letter was addressed by the same gentleman to the 
Abb6 Moigno, the able editor of Cosmos, which was as follows : 
— " I take the liberty of forwarding you a copy of a letter that I 
sent to the President of the Acadifmie des Sciences, through M. 
Dumas, to inform him of some results which seemed to me 
deserving of interest. Ton will see in it th8 indication of tho 
experiments, which, for a long time past, bare engaged my 
attention^ and of which you have already been kind enough to 
make mention in your journal, on the occasion of a communi- 
cation made by M. TAbb^ Gras, pf Marseilles. The question of 
the stratification of electricity has attracted the attention of 
many eminent physicists ; and you have published Mr. Grovels 
views with respect to this matter. I do not share the opinion 
which attributes this phenomenon to the intermitting induc- 
tion. Now, when we difler in opinion with a person who Ls 
such an authority as Mr. Grove, it is necessary, m our experi- 
ments, to look closely into them with greater attention, and to 
repeat them more than once. I attribute the stratification to a 
variation in the intensity of the tension of the circulating 
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eleclnrioity, but espedallj to the insufficiency of the gaseous 
conducting body, through which the current pasees. I believe 
that the Gratification is a general phenomenon ; the smallest 
spark is stratified, whatever may be the pressure of the gas, or 
of the medium in which it is produced. The nature and 
density of the medium traversed have an enormous influence 
in rendering the stratification more or less visible. Thus, in 
hydrogen, it is always very beautiful and very apparent, and 
this circumstance furnishes another proof of the metallicity of 
this gas. It conducts relatively the electricity very much, by 
comparison with the other gases. The carbon, in gases, and in 
the vapours in which it enters, communicates tins same pro- 
perty, by reason in fact of its conducting power. The essences, 
alcohol, and bisulphide of carbon, give the proof of this. 
Besides, to make my opinion more clear to you, permit me to 
point out to you an experiment with which you are fiuniUar. 
If a powerfid discharge of static electricity be made to pass 
through a sufficiently fine thread of metal ^platinum, silver, or 
gold, &c.), this opposing a too considerable resistance, lateral 
discharges are directly produced, which reduces the metal to a 
vapour and a very fine powder, and dri^g it, by reason of the 
polarised air, towards the neighbouring bodies. If a sheet of 
paper, or better, a cylinder of paper, is suitably placed above or 
around the thread, the lateral discharge may thus imprint on 
the paper the stratifications of the electricity. If even the 
thread be too thick to be broken and reduced to powder, the 
passage of the discharge suffices to detach and throw to a dis- 
tance, either the li^ht powders, or the layer of oxide which may 
coat ihe metal, if it is oxidisable. A copper chain placed on a 
sheet of paper or a porcelain tablet, thus admirably designs its 
imprint, even with a feeble discharge. The specimens enclosed 
herewith, made with a very slight spark, will ftimish you with 
the proof of this. If the pressure of the gas in which the 
spark passes is augmented (I have carried it to three or four 
atmospheres), the stratifications i^proach so closely as to touch. 
They separs^, on the contrary, if the pressure is diminished. 
Finally, when the gas is Sufficiently rarefied to conduct the 
electricity, the electric fluid passes well along the thread, but 
neither volatilises it nor melts it, because the electricity finds a 
passage in each file of the gaseous particles, which then 
^pear gifted with a considerable facility of polarisation. There 
is at the same time a passage from one conductor to another, 
with multiplied sparks, through the polarised gaseous medium, 
then induction and lateral discharges towards the neighbouring 
conducting bodies, and it is in that which consists the pheno- 
menon of the stratification. When the pressure of the ffas is 
great, the spark is so extremely vivid that the dazzled eye 
cannot perceive the stratification, the imprinted design alone 
reveals it. An appropriate dii^hragm would enable it to be 
seized in its passage. The nature of the gas has more influence 
on the stratification than the metal has, and the aq>ect and 
details of the stratification are singularly modified by the form of 
the vessel which contains the gas. The mode of egress of the 
electrodes is, for light, entirely different, and its study leads to 
the explanation of the metallic volatilisation wluch, in 
Oeissler's and M. Plucker's tubes, takes place at only one of the 
poles. But I have already extended my letter to a much 
greater length than I ought to have done. Pray excuse me, 
and receive the expression of my respect." 



HOW TO TREAT SILVER RESIDUES. 

Sir, — ^Yoor kindness in replying to a former inquiry 
induces me to trouble you again. 

I have a quantity of old hypo, toning bath in which I have 
fixed some scores of prints, ana it has in consequence become, 
by use, quite a red-brown colour. It throws down a consider- 
able d^)06it, of dark colour, after standing in the dishes for 
a few days, or after fixing any prints in it. I have been in 
the habit of filtering it, and adoing gold and hypo, to it, and 
have always been able to get it to work again. I take the 
prints direct from the press (first cutting off the superfluous 
edges), and immerse at once in the fixing bath, and horn 
first to last I should think there must have been added at 
least twenty shillings worth of gold. I see some say — ^thro^ 



away old toning baths ; but I throw away nothing, and will 
(if not trespassing on your spttoe) give you, at 1^ end of 
this letter, a simple and effective way of reooTering sUrer 
from old paper cuttings, to the value of which T can testify, 
as I have three nusgets of silver, each exceeding one ounce, 
produced from them. My t>biect is now to inquire of 
you if you can give me a good method by which I can 
recover the gold and silver,* of which I am sure there must 
be a quantity, from' this old toning bath of mine (about 
six pints) ; as I have lately found it does not revive so 
effectually as formerly, and would rather make up a fr^sh 
one to b^in printing with in the sprinff. 

Also, whsit is the nature of the blacK, or, rather, brown- 
black deposit ? * Ib it blackened chloride of silver, accumu- 
lated by fixing the proo& without first washing off the free 
nitrate ? Is it sulphate or sulphite of silver, proiduced by the 
decomposition of a portion of the hypo. ? Is it an oxiae of 
silver, or is it gold, or do eadi or part of these enter into its 
composition? 

These are, I admit, very lengthy inquiries ; and as I am 
already in your debt, I b^ to tender my verv sincere thanks 
for last week's fitvour, to "Not up to the Mark," and 
remain, yours obediently, Oke who Tries. 

P.S. — ^If worth the space of an insertion, the following is 
a thoroughly practical and easy method to reduce all kinds of 
silver residues to the metallic state. I save the residues of 
everything in which silver has been used at all, as follows : 
the cuttings of paper off the edges of prints before toning 
(this also saves a good deal of gold) ; the cuttings after 
nxing or mounting ; all the filter papers, kaolin, &c., used 
to decolor the printing bath. I keep a dish with a lot of 
salt in it, and into it pour the washing of all bottles, baths, 
&c., and which of course saves every atom of silver present. 
I also develop glass positives over a dish having a hciie and 
pipe in it, which carries off the developing solution, and witii 
it a quantity of reduced silver to the bottom of a cistern 
underneath, m>m the top of which the excess of water flows 
by a pipe into the sink, leaving the silver at the bottom. 

About once a month I have a burning match on a dull 
day. I bum all the clippings, filters, &c., collect on a filter 
all the chloride of silver from the dish of salt (first mdang 
to be rid of excess of salt), also all the deposit frcmi the 
developing cistern, bum these filters also, and carefollj 
preserve all the ashes. I now take a larse mortar, and 
tiaving placed in it carbonate of soda, add to it nitrate of 
potass and grind together, adding the ashes a little at a time, 
till all are thoroughly incorporated. I then place it in a 
Stourbridge clay pot, and take it to a blackstnith's forge (it 
is never half performed in a common fire, blow how you will) ; 
well surround the pot with cinders (not wet coals), and blow- 
up steadily. I find it melts more readilv than brass ; how- 
ever, when you see the flux in a boil, and by stirring it with 
a piece of wood cannot get up any lumps not in a state of 
fusion, take a pair of ton^ and warm them diffhtly, or ten 
to one t^e pot will fly ; lift the pot from the fire, shake it 
well, and, with a peoe of wood, remove as much of the flux 
as possible, return the pot to the fire and get it once more 
hot, and if, on tnminff aside, the ulver will not present itsi^ 
without some of the flux, take off as much more as possiUe, 
and, hv shaking, the silver will run in a little button on a 
dish of sand quite free. 

The best way to make nitrate of it is to have another pot 
kept on purpose, and remelt the silver and popr it into a 
bucket of cold water, which will granulate it, and separate 
particles of sand which adhered before. This method pre- 
vents the necessity of breakinff a new pot ever^ time ; also, 
by using the same pot again, if any silver remains in the last 
portion of the flux, it is obtained the next time there is any 
to melt. 

[The subrject of treating and reducing silver residues has 
been so ftdly gone into in our Chemistry, that further expla- 

* It is iqmareotly of quUe a dUereol nature to the scaly deposit •ometimes 
formed on liie glass bottM after standing some time, and which maybe nibbed 
oir In flakes, but which immediately fall to the bottom. 
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natioii is hardly needed. If our correspondent precipitates 
his old hypo, bath with liver of sulphur, and then obtains the 
silver frcan. ib/e sulphide in the form of a fused lump, the 
goM win be all contained in it, and will be left undissolved 
on treating the metal with nitric acid. The black substance 
d^xnited by the old fixing bath is sulphide of silver, Ag S, 
with, perhaps, a trace of sulphide of gold, Au S,. £d.] 



ALBUMEN PROCEgS OX COLLODION. 

Sir, — ^I have been re>perusing your excellent paper on 
" The Albumen Process on Collodion," which you published 
in June, 1857, where you adopt the modification of Tau* 
penot's process introduced by M. Graum^. With this ex- 
ception, I do not perceive much difference between your 
process and that of Mr. Sidebotham, in p. 170 of the ^^ Pho- 
tographic News ;" but the exception is so important that 
I should be glad to know from Mr. Sidebotham or yourself 
whether experience is in fiEivour of the employment of iodised 
or uniodised collodion ? 

There is another point in the coUodio- albumen process, 
which appears to me important. Dr. Riley, of Islington, 
who has practised this process with great success, has recently 
drawn attention to the importance of washing off the coating 
of albumen, in the same way as in Fothergill's process. 
This, he contends, not only renders the plates so prepared 
mcnne sensitive, but, as a necessary consequence, lessens the 
time of exposure and of development. I am informed that the 
only drawoack to washing the albumen off the plates is that 
they will not keep so long. I have, however, seen some 
excellent n^atives tak^ 1^ this process, the plates having 
all been wefi washed afW being coated with albumen, as 
recommended by Dr. Riley. An Amateur* 



NOTES ON colouring PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — Some-twenty-five years ago I took lessons firom one 
of the best miniature painters of the day. One thing I 
learnt, it may be worth your while to incorporate with your 
lessons on colouring photographs. I have tried the method 
upon some of the prints wmch I amuse myself sometimes 
by painting, and find it of great assistance ; and glad shall 
I be to add a mite to the immense stock of information and 
amusement to be found in your " News." 

Before I commence with colour, I size the print, and 
mount it on good thin Bristol board. After the painting of 
the photograph has been well advanced, I hold the print up 
to the light, with the back towards mvself, and with a 
pencil ouuine the face, neck, and hands. I have a clean and 
hi^y burnished copper plate, and a small polished castor, 
fixed into a handle. I lay the photograph, face downwards, 
on Uie burnished side of the copper plate, and with the 
castor go over, with a very heavy m*e8sure, the spaces 
included in the pencilled outlines. This gives a better 
surfiice than any other plan with which I am acquainted ; 
and the painting may now be proceeded with, and the 
portrait worked up, as highly as any miniature on ivory. 

Gateshead. D. 

SUGGBSnONS for IMPROVING THE STEREOSCOPIC 
OAHBRA. 

Sib,—- Will you allow me to sucrgest to camera manu- 
facturers, through your valuable " Sews," that they should 
C(mtrive a stereoscopic box camera, so that it could be used 
with two lenses to take both pictures at the same time, or 
with one lens in the ordinary way at pleasure. I presume 
this could be easily done by mounting a twin lens camera 
upon Latymer Clark^s parallel bars, with some means of 
shutiinff off one camera entirely, when needed ; the advan- 
tage bemg Uiat, in taking a view of distant objects, a wide 
separation of the pictures could be made without trouble. 

The contrivance I mean need not be expensive, — ^indeed 
an oidinary twin lens camera upon bars would do, as keeping 



the cap on one lens would shut off the light, and the picture 
could then be taken Oirough one lens only, as in a single 
camera, provided the back were made to admit of the sliae 
being moved. J. W. W. 

gelatine paper. 

Sir, — I think there are only one or two places in London 
where the " gelatine paper" can be procured. I inclose you 
a specimen, which is verv clear and transparent ; the thicker 
kinds are not, I think, dear enough. I fancy the objection 
to using the gelatine paper, as a vehicle for the collodion 
film, would be, that it is not near so even a surface as glass. 
I have not myself tried it, as I prefer transferring the film ; 
but, by placing a piece on glass oy gumming just round the 
edge of the glass, the collodion might easily be applied, and 
as it makes the gelatine paper water-proof, it might be 
dipped in tiie sensitising »atn. The least water, however, 
that touches it spoils its fiatness, and makes it wrinkle up. 

Reigate. T. Barrett. 

remedy FOR over-exposure IN THE COLLOPIO- 
ALBUMBN PROCESS. 

Dear Sir,— Your correspondent, M. P. M., at p. 251 of 
the " Photographic News " asks, " how an over-exposed 
negative can be made a good one? " The following plan 
is at his service, and will be found to answer the purpose: — 

When the picture is found to be over-exposed, stop the 
development as soon as the picture is well out ; wash, and 
clear from the iodide of silver, and again wash. Then re- 
develop with pyro. and silver, which will produce intensity 
in the requisite degree and proportion. I am presuming, of 
course, that the picture has not been very much over-expied, 
but only in that degree which, with ordinary treatment, 
would produce a flat, over-done negative. 

J. Sidebotham. 

OLD collodion FOR CLEANING PLATES. 

Sir, — ^Much has been said about using old collodion for 
cleaning glass plates. I tried the plan the other day ; I 
found Sie results to be perfectly satisfactory, as far as pro- 
ducing a clean plate went ; but I would tell my brother 
photographers that I found it most injurious to the eyes ere 
I had cleaned a dozen, and shall never be induced to try it 
again for the mere sake of using up the old collodion. 

E. Pepper. 



synopsis op PHOTOGBAPHIC PBOCE88E8. — PRINTING 
ALBUMENISED PAPER POSITIVES. 

Float paper on exciting bath 3' to 5'. 
Hang up to drain. 
Blot off. 

Expose in frame. 

Wash in water till no milkiness remains. 
Immerse in toning bath 10' to 15'. 
Wash 4 to 5 hours in running water ; then in boiling 
water. 

Blot off and dry. 

Exciting bath : — 

Nitrate of silver ... 60 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid ^ minim. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Toning batli : — 

Chloride of cold 1 grain = a. 

Nitrate of silver 4 grains = 6. 

Hypo, soda 1 ounce = c. 

Water 

Dissolve c in "I = ar. 



2 ounces = d. 



a in ^ ; 
J in I = «. 



Four y into x^ and z into the mixture. 



H. S. I. 
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WHAT TO AVOID IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do not allow the nitrate bath to remain longer than 
necessary in a gntta p«rcha yeesel. 

Do not add water or anj aqueoiu solution to collodion. 

Do not be always trying new processes before you have 
mastered one. 

Do not be sparing of collodion when pouring it on. 

Do not put down the stoj^r of a bottle until you are 
certain that it will lie ih a clean place. 

Do not attempt to print fh)m a negative until it has been 
varnished at least two hours. 

Do not use complicated fbrmuliB until you are certain that 
equdly good results cannot be obtained with more simple 
means. 

Do not allow the hyposulphite bath for fixing paper posi- 
tires to become old or acid. 



ANSWEBS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

QUINTITIES OF MaTEBIALS NECE88ABY FOE A BeGINNEB 

TO Staet WITH.— (7. N. Dunn. Our correspondent writes, — 
" There is one matter which, though he has looked well through 
all the pages of the 'Photogeaphic News ' up to the present 
time, he has not perceived that we have given beginners any well- 
defined idea about, and that is, the various chemicals used in the 
art, and the probable quantity of each that it would be well or 
prudent for them to order at first." We give the following, as 
containing what we consider the necessaries only, and in suffi- 
cient quantity to last for about 100 small sized pictures (4 X 5). 
Three ounces of crystallised nitrate of silver ; half a pint of col- 
lodion ; a quarter of an ounce of pyrogallic acid ; four ounces of 
glacial acetic acid ; half a pound of hyposulphite of soda ; four 
ounces of alcohol ; four ounces of good spirit varnish ; three 
ounces of salt and tripoU plate-cleaning liquid. In addition to 
these, there will be required an apparatus; a camera, with 
slides, lens, stand, &c. complete ; glass plates in boxes ; gutta- 
percha bath and glass dipper; levelling stand; gutta-percha 
dish for developing over ; one or two fUnnels ; box of scales and 
weights ; a one-ounce glass measure gradiutted into drachms ; a 
few stoppered bottles of different siies, fW>m one ounce to one 
pint. One quire of best white filtering paper ; yellow calico, 
paper, or glass, for admitting light into the dark room. 

Peepabation of Iodide of Cadmium. — ChurJc. To pre- 
pare this salt for photographic purposes, take V parts of metallic 
cadmium in coarse filings, and 3 parts of piu^ iodine. Place 
them in a flask together with sufficient spirits of wine to cover 
them well. Action will immediately commence, and the liquid 
will become very hot and perhaps boil. Add more alcohol as it 
evaporates ; and as soon as the combination is complete, which 
will be known bv the iodine having all disappeured, leaving a 
few grains of cadmium at the bottom of the flask, add more 
alcohol to dissolve any iodine of cadmium which may have crys- 
tallised out, and filter into an evaporating basin. Evaporate at 
a gentle heat, and the iodide of cadmium will crystallise out in 
the form of white nacreous plates. If the colour happens to be 
rather yellow, it will be removed by a second crystallisation. On 
the large scale the alcohol may be economically replaced by 
water, but for amateurs we recommend the employment of 
alcohol. 

CoLOUBiNG Scablet Unifobms.— 12. W. A very brilliant 
scarlet for a soldier's uniformmay be produced by good colours on 
a good positive, if a Uttle care and pains be given to the colour- 
ing. Use, as you say you have done, an alabastrine photo- 
graph, and varnish with the alabastrine varnish, colouring and 
varnishing alternately two or three times, if necessary, to obtain 
brilliance in colour. Then, finally apply a good coating of the 
scarlet, and varnish with the " penetratmg vami^ " advertised 
in our first page. You will by this means obtain a coloured 
non-inverted picture, with a brilliant scarlet viewed firom either 
side. We have seen very excellent results produced by this 
method. With imperfect colours you wiU, however, only 
obtain something of a dull brick colour. 

Gelatine Papeb. — In answer to numerous inquiries we 
are enabled to inform our readers that this article will be shortly 
brought before the photogn^hic world; arrangements being 
made for its supply in laSrge quantities, and at a reasonable 
price. Our advertising oolumns will shortly contain fUU par- 
tioulars. 



TO C0BBB8P0NDBNTS. 

Mr. Qbubb's Patmt Aflajiatic Lbhsbb.— The agenqf for <A« ahovt louts 
has been trtm^erred to Mr. E. Sutton, 204. Begent-strtei, W^»ko wiU in- 
futun attend to all orders connected with Otem. 

CST Some compUlnts having been made by oar sabscribera as to the non 
receipt of the '• Photoorathic Nbws," the publishers beg reapeetftUly to 
noUfy that every care is taken on their part to huore panetnal and eorreet 
dispatch. All complaints shonld, therefore, be made to the Poat OAcc 
authorities. 

We most beg our correspondents not to send glass plates Uiroogh the post, 
except they are swmrely protected against breakage. 

T. L. G.— We do not recommend the addition of gly(qrTrbi2ine, or other 
organic matter, to collodion. It may temporarily improve a bad artide, 
but will be almost certain to injure a good collodion. 

M. Hbkrt.— A very excdlent method of transferring glass positives to glazed 
cloth, has been already published hi the " Photoohaphic Nkws.*' 

J. McL.— Attended to. 

A CoKSTAKT Rbaoeb.—!. It would answer very weU. 1 It would require 
an erecting eyepiece to bo used; a description of tliis would liardly tie appro- 
priate in the pages of the "Photographic News," but win be found In any 
work on optical instruments. 8. We are sorry we cannot help jrou. 

W. B. N.— In speaking of so many parts of a substance in formulae it is 
understood that ounces, drachms, and grains fry veight^ are equal to fluid 
ounces, drachma, and minims hv measure. 

BuKoip.— 1. Your contrivance is ingenious, but not so good as some in general 
use. 2. The bath is pretty good — not quite so easy to manage as the one at 
p. 86. Always wash before toning or fixing. 8. It would not be likely to 



S. T.— Writes as follows:—" I shall be greatly obliged if you can inform me Sf 
there are any departments of tlie public service— naval, military, or otherwise 
—where appointments as 'Photographer' are made. Photography is syste- 
matically taught at Addiscombe— Is there any staff, or person spaciallr 
retained for that purpose? The Royal Engineers are, I believe, 'self- 
sustained,* employing non-commissioned officers for that purpose, but with 
very uncertain results. Are there any retained at the various observatories ? 
In sliort, can vou tell mo if there is any way in which one who has spent 
much money in mailing himself an efficient photographer can practise the 
art prodUbly wiUiout 'taking Ukenessea ?* I possess interest, but little 
capital." — We think there are such openings fbr able sdentiAc photographers; 
but we know of no particular appointments at present 

U. T. T._ReceIved with thanks. 

A SuascRiBEB.— The position for the diaphragm, in your ease, may be t» 
front of the lens (single), and as Ceu: off as possible without darkening the 
comers of the picture. For a portrait lens, place the diaphragm dose to the 
front lens. 

Chloridk.- L Ton sliould have added acetic instead of nitric acid to your 
bath. Kow, we fear, you can do nothing but make a new one. 3. Perhaps 
the free nitrate of silver has drained away from tliat part of the plate too 
muclL 3. Not very welL 4. A f-plate portrait lens, fitted to a lateral 
sliding flront, wUl answer fbr stereoscopic pictures. 

TnonroLEKus Curxudobos.- 1 and 2. we inrefer the collodlo-albumen process 
8. See p. 86. 

A BioncxxR.— A ball and socket movement on the camera-stand Is very bad; 
as It Is Impossible Mth it to get sufficient steadiness. The height should be. 
so that the lens of the caihera is on a level with the eye. i. Ton mnst 
Inquire at a shop where such things are sold. 8. Not easilv. 

I5TEGKR viT.« scELRiiiSQUE PURis. — 1 Rud 2. Yos; if properly stepped down, 
but not so well as a single lens. 3. The aplanatic lens. 4. We never heard 
of the lens you mention. A. We have teen aome very good pletnret taken 
by Its means. 

HrposuLPHrTE.- Answered hi the present number. 

Mr. D. a— Gelatine paper will shortly be advertised in our cotnmna. We have 
never seen the amlnotype muslin. 

♦fir.— Cyanide of potassium will eradicate silver stains from articles of clothing ; 
and If applied careftdly, and well washed out immediately afterwards, it 
will not injure the moat delicate fabric 

A CoHSTATT Rkadkr.— Alabastrine photographs ought not to Csde; see a 
query and explanation in a former number. 

J. T. D.— Your arrangement is not so good as many which are In common use. 

A. C. a— The shorter the focus, the less range requhred to take pictures of a 
small size. 2. The oolour you send would do for some jpurposes ; but 
different colourpdbackgrotmds are required to get ths best elnct& S. Thej" 
are over-expoaed. 

W. Phillips.— We tUnk the cause must be owtog to the silver havhig been 
too much washed off the plate before coating with albumen. 

SoLDiKR.— See answer to G. N. Dunn hi this number. 

Cburr —We believe the so-called crystal varnish^ is a solution of gum bensola 
in fcenzoL 

An Axateur.~L We preflsr a twin-lens ttereoaoople camera. 2. See the 
letter on the subject in our last number. 

A. M. — Instantaneous photography is the most difficult branch of the art, and 
can only be successfully accomplished bv those who have acquired great 
experience In manipulation. Of course all the materials mnst be of the best, 
and In perfoct order. 

H. P. D.— Try the government signal light} and bum it loose. 

Cknnmnnlcations declined with thanks:— J. Edward.— Amber.— F. A. X.— 
Hypo.-J. O. L. - M. M. M.— No. 8. 

The mformation required by the foikiwing correspondents Is either each as 
we are unable to give, or it has appeared In recent numbers of the 
•'Photographic News:"— Paper.— K. T. N. -A Stmggler.— Anti-H.— 
Printing Ink.— U O. P.— S. E. L— F. L T. S.— A CorrMpondent— Aatroi— 
^mr6f.-C. D. IL— Emmet— A Pahiler (No). 

Is Type:— Churk.— Paper.— A Subscriber.— Viator.— H.P.-M.D.—W.R 8. 
— X.— G. E.-J. S An ^JT-Member of the CoundL-J. C. T. 



On account of the Immenae number of important ietten we raceire, frt cannot 
promise immediate answeri to qoeries of no gvieral interest. 

*«* All editorial oonununlcations should be addreased to Mr. Crookss, care 
of Messrs. Casaell, Fetter, and Galpln, La Bells Sauvage Yard. Private letters 
Ibr the Editor, if addressed to the ofltoe, diould be marked " private.** 
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OCULAR DEMONSTRATION OP M. NlfiPCE^S 

DISCOVERY WITH RESPECT TO LIGHT. 
Wb haye great pkaiarc in paUkhing Uie following interai^ 
mg article from the pen ai the AbM Mdgno : — 

" The London Photographic Society has recently held its 
annual meeting under the presidency of the Lord Chief 
Baron, Sir F. Pollock, who is, at the same time, a member 
of the Royal Society. In the address deliyered by the Pre- 
flident, we r^nark the following passage : — ^ I regret to have 
to inibnn you that the hopes I gate you last year have not 
been realised, and that the experiments of M. Ki^pce de St. 
Victor have not been repeated with success by any EngUsh 
experimentalist. I hare heard that Mr. Hardwich and 
scfvenl others haye tried the ezp^imentand failed. . . .^ 

" On the other hand, Mr. Hardwich, who, as is well 
known, has repeated the eiperiments, has passed them oyer 
in utter silence in the new edition of his Manual of PhotO' 
graphic Chemistry^ and, that he may not be reproached with 
this, he has taken care to say in his pre&ce : — *• Those who 
read the proceedings of the i^ch Photograj^c Society will 
expeet to find here a resume of M. Ni^pce*s researches on a 
new action of light ; but the author, after a careM comparison 
of the results with those preyiously obtained by Moser and 
other experimenters, has decided to leave the suljeet for 
farther inyestigation.' 

^ From these fiicts, and many others that we might quote, 
it IbUowB that, in England, the splendid experiment, we will 
Bay more, the grand discoyery, of M. Ni^pce de St. "Victor is 
as if it had never been made. He is believed to be the victim 
of an unfortunate illusion. In this state of things they will 
be grateful to us if we rdate what took place in the labora- 
tory which M. Kidpce has contrived in the Louvre. Our 
friend wished Professor Wheatstone to see with his own eyes 
the curious experiment of his tube, or of a photograph made 
by light which had been stored up for several months. Mr. 
Wheatstone, the illustrious physicist, very willingly ac- 
oc|>ted the invitation. M. Nidpce took a tube containing a 
piece of pasteboard which had been impregnated wit^ tar- 
taric acid, insolated for a length of time, aud rolled up 
in it, in the month of June last, and the tube then hermeti- 
caflyckieed. Heand Pn^easor Wheatstone placed themsdves 
in a dark room ; M. Ni^pce had a sheet of sensitised paper, 
on wMch he placed a piece of paper printed upon in large 
letters ; he then opened the tube, holding it vertically, with 
the orifioe downwards, and this orifice he placed on the 
printed paper which covered the sensitive paper ; the tube 
was Wi in this position for about ten minutes, at the end of 
whkh time he remored it. The circle on the paper blad^- 
ening in all its parte where it was not protected by the printed 
letters, at once visibly manifeated the action of the light ; 
the printed paper being removed, the characters were found 
to be very nea^y traced in white, or forming a negative 
proof; this negative was treated like ordinary negatives, 
that is to say, it was fixed, and Pr^^fossor Wheatstone plaoed 
it in his portfolio, to ptodnce it before the Royal and Photo- 



graphic Societies ; a proof obtained by means of light that 
had been imprisoned for six months. The experiment, there- 
fore, succeeded perfectly. Professor Wheatstone takes with 
him two tubes, oncof which was placed in our hands on the 
7th February, 1358, more than a year ago, the other closed 
in the month of June last, like that which was so efficacious 
under his inspection, and he will himself repeat the experi- 
ment in London before his illustrious colleagues, who will 
not then retain even the shadow of a doubt as to the reality 
of the persistent activity of the light. 

" In short, every one may succeed whenever he wishes if he 
operates in the following manner : — ^Take a very white piece 
of pasteboard, steep it a sufficient time in tartaric acid, or 
in nitrate of uranium; the tartaric aeid succeeds best and is 
more obtain ; expose the pasteboard to the direct light of 
the sun ; leave it to saturate itself with light ; you may con- 
clude that this saturation is sufflcieiit when a drop of nitnite 
of silver blackens instantaneously on contact with the paste- 
board ; then take it, roll it, enclose it in a tube of tinned 
iion ; close the tube with solder, and p re se r vfe it if you will, 
indefinitely. Tou will thus always have a provision of light 
ready for such expsrimenta as that of which ProfesMr 
Wheatstone was a witneas.*' 

Since transcribing the above, we have been fetvoured by 
Professor Wheatstone with the picture taken in the manner 
described, and the distinctness with which the printed paper 
used as a negative is reproduced on the sensitised paper, is 
perfectly surprising. The action of the light, or whatever 
it may prove to be (tot we are by no means convinced that 
it is light that produces the effect) is so energetic, that it 
extends beyond the edge of the orifice of the tube, and while 
the edge preserves the sensitive paper firom the action of its 
contents on the paper inunediately beneatfi it, a portion of 
the negative which is outside it is darkened^ 

We have also to announce another remarlbible disoovery 
of the same distinguished foreigner. Having prepared a 
paper with nitrate of silver and chloride of gold, he placed 
a negative upon it and enclosed the whole in a substitute 
for the ordinary printing frume, and sulonitted it to the 
action of radiant heat ; the result answered his expectations. 
We have before us pictures obtained by him by these means, 
which are very distinct, even to the extent of reproducing 
legibly the inscription around a shield. We shall give a 
translation of M. Ni^poe's paper in our next number, if it 
reaches us in time. 

While on the subject of M. Ni^pce's experiments, we may 
mention that Piofeasor Wheatstone has brought with him to 
England specimens of photographs printed in different 
colours, as described in M. Ni^pce*s monoir, published in 
the *' Photographic News," of the 10th December of last 
year. They have an extremely pretty appearance, and are 
as clear and sharp as possible, llie most beautiful is one of 
a reddish- brown colour, which, while it gives an agree- 
able tint to the' picture, allows it to retain perfect whiteness 
in certain parts of it, as in thefoam at the foot of the mill-dam. 
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THE SALE OF POISOI^^S BILL AS IT AFFECTS 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
From the number of letters we have rec^yed&om oorre- 
^)ondents, expreBsing their fears that serious obstacles will be 
thrown in the way of their purchasing some of the chemicals 
required in photographic manipulations, in the event of the 
Bill, introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Secretary Walpole, Mr. Hardy, and Lord John Manners, 
passing into a law, we think it as well to state that their 
fears are groundless. 

The Bill proposes that vendors of certain poisons, including 
some used in photographic operations, should be compelled 
to observe certain forms in vending them, but these in no 
degree affect the purchaser. There is no clause which says 
that the vendor shall be a chemist, consequently those who 
sell other photographic chemicals may sell the poisons 
specified also ; and, inasmuch as every photographer must be 
personally known to some one or other of the vendors of 
these chemicals, it follows that he will obtain what he re- 
quires with the same facility as heretofore. The only 
persons among us who may experience a little annoyance in 
getting the poisonous chemicals specified, are b^inners who 
may not be personally known to the vendor, in which case 
they will have to get a witness, of full age, who is known to 
him ; and also photographers who are under age, who are 
not to be allowed to purchase them under any circumstances. 
Clause 6 runs thus : — 

" No person shall sell any poison to any person who is unknown 
to the person selling the poison, unless- we sale be made in the 
presence of a witness of fdll age who is known to the person 
selling the poison, and to whom the purchaser is known ; and no 
person shali sell any poisons to any person other than a person 
offnU ager 

Now, as a very large number of photographer^ are under 
full age, it is obvious that, if the BiU be passed as it stands 
at present, it will compel these to evade tiie law, a thing 
which might be accomplished easily enough, but which, for 
manifest reasons, would be highly objectionable. What we 
would suggest, therefore, is, that a clause shoidd be added to 
the Bill, enabling vendors of photographic chemicals to sell 
any of the poisons included in schedule A to persons whom 
they know to he engaged in the practice of photography^ even 
when they are under age. 

The following clause is that which chiefly affects purchasers 
generally : — 

'' Every person who sells any poison shall forthwith, and 
before the delivery of the same, enter or cause to be entered, in 
a fair and regular manner, in a book or books to be kept for 
such purpose, in the form set forth in the schedule to this Act 
or to the like effect, the following particulars of and in relation to 
such sale ; (that is to say,) the date of the sale and delivery and 
the name and quantity of the poison sold, together with the 
name, surname, place of abode^ and condition or occupation of 
the purchaser, and the purpose for which the poison is required ; 
which particulars, so far as they are not within the knowledge 
of the seller, he is hereby authorised and required to inquire 
into of the purchaser, before the delivery of the poison ; and in 
every case before the delivery of the poison such entries shall 
be signed by the seller and by the purchaser, and (where the 
aede is required to be made in the presence of a witness) also by 
the witness, who shall add his place of abode." 

There is another possible grievance, and that is :— in the 
event of a photograpner travelling about the country taking 
pictures, as many hundreds do in the summer months, being 
out of one of the poisons enumerated in the Bill, say 
cyanide of potassium, for example; although this ma^ l>e 
absolutely essential for the continuance of his operations, he 
will be unable to obtain it, and the whole end and aim of his 
journey be entirely defeated. This difficulty would also be 
obviated by the modification suggested above. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE PROOFS.* 

BY MM. DAVANNE AND A. GIRARD. 

ON SENSITISING — (continued). 

On the Preservation of Sensitised Sheets. — ^If the differ^t 
causes we have passed in review exercise remariLable influ- 
ences on the dennitive value of the proof — ^influences which 
the photographer ought always 4o Dear in mind — ^there is 
another meet which should fix his attention in the highest 
degree: we allude to tiie alteration which the positive 
papers, prepared with nitrate of silver in the ordinary 
maimer, undergo, in a variable, but generally very short, 
period of time — an alteration which rapidly renders them 
unfit for the production of a proof. Evervbody knows that 
sheets thus prepared can only be preservea a few days even 
in darkness. 

Positive papers prepared by peculiar methods — ^those with 
the chromates, for example — do not present this inconveni- 
ence to the same extent ; they remain very much loneer with- 
out alteration : but, independent of the drawback, tnat their 
use requires a fresh apprenticeship on the part of the photo- 
grapher, they have none of them hitherto given such admir- 
able results as the papers prepared with the nitrate of silver. 

The alteration we allude to does not always manifest itsdf 
with the same intensity ; it varies with papers of difierent 
manu&cture ; it varies even with sheets of the same origin. 
Let us fifst examine what may be the cause of this alteration. 
In the preceding part of our article, we have shown that the 
8ur£ftce of the sensitised paper was formed by the mixture of 
two very distinct bodies — the insoluble cUoride of silver, 
and the soluble nitrate of silver, emj^yed in ereat excess, 
and remaining free on this surface. We have imown, more- 
over, that bo£ the one and the other were requisite for the 
production of a good proof, and that it was only on the 
condition of their existing on the same sheet that effects of 
relief could be obtained upon itr as well as the half-tones, to 
which photographers attach so much importance. 

Hie existence of these two different bodies on the surface 
of the sensitive sheet, naturally led us to examine if both of 
^em intervened in the phenomenon of the alteration, or if 
one alone was the cause. Experiment has shown us the 
truth of this latter supposition ; and we have found that, a 
sheet of sensitised paper being divided into two portions — 
the one remaining in its normal condition, the other well 
wsHshed, so as to £ree it from the excess of free nitrate — ^that 
the latter portion, which then contained nothing but an 
insoluble chloride, retained its qualities in darkness for an 
indefinite period, without undergoing any alteration : as to 
the other half— that is to say, that wUch contained an excess 
of frefi nitrate — it began to change after the lapse of a few 
hours, and after three or four days was totally unfit f<ur use. 
Besides, this preservative £&culty of the chl(»ride of silver 
remains constant, however the papers may be charged with 
this compound. Thus, in a series of experiments which 
lasted fourteen days, we have seen the parts of a sheet which 
contained an excess of free nitrate become tinted at the end 
of a few hours, and deepen rapidlv ; while the other parts, 
prepared on salt baths of 2, 5, and 10 per cent., which con- 
sequently were highly charged with chloride, freed from the 
excess of free nitrate by washing, were preserved all this 
time without any trace of alteration. 

It seems, then, from this fact, that we may easily find the 
solution of the problem of the preservation of the sensitised 
papers in preparing them with chloride of silv^ alone, ^ther 
by washing them after the nitrate bath, or, on removing 
them firom this bath, by passing them in a solution of a floloble 
chloride, winch would ^convert all the free nitrate in excess 
into an insoluble choride of silver. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that this process would be applicable ; we should obtain 
in this way, indeed, papers which would retain their quali- 
ties without alteration, but they would be unsuited for giving 
pictures of a high quality. We have shown, in fact, and 



* CoQtinaed teem p. 266. 
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effsrj 'photogn^dier kis had the opportanity of yerifyiuff the 
&ct for hinuBeu, that proofe with chloride of silyer luone, 
without &ee nitrate, were always bad and incomplete. 

It is therefore clear that the alteration of positiye papers 
in darkness, is due to the action of the free nitrate of suyer 
on the organic matters which form the body of the paper. 
Secondary causes may accelerate its actiyity: thus, the 
alt^^tion will be so much the more rapid, as the nitrate may 
haye been employed more concentrated, the degree of its 
penetration into the body of the paper greater, the time of 
contact more prolonged, and, finally, according to the ten- 
dency of the size used to combine with the nitrate of sUyer ; 
circumstances, all of which our previous researches, joined to 
the obseryation that the free nitrate is alone the cause of 
alteration, render easy of explanation. 

In &ct, if the nitrate of Eolyer is more concentrated, the 
sheet will contain, as we haye demonstrated, more free 
nitrate, and hence be more susceptible of alteration. If the 
length of the pose on the bath has been greater than usual, 
the cause and effect will be the same ; on the contrary, the 
richer the salt bath, the less free nitrate there will be, and 
the leas the tendency of the paper to change. 
{TohecontiiMied.) 



COLLODION. 

BY P. C. DUCHOCHOI8. 

Collodion is a solution of pyroxyline in a mixture of ether 
and alc<^ol, to which is added, for photographic operations, 
a small quantity of soluble iodide, of bromide, and some- 
times also of chloride. 

In principle, the ether giyes the solidity of the collodion 
film, and the alcohol adds to its sensitiyeness, and to the 
floftneas of the proof, by destroying the tenacity that the 
eU^r giyes ; howeyer, it will be dangerous to force the pro- 
portion of alcohol, for a little solid, glutinous, and unequal 
film will be the result. The presence of alcohol is also 
neceeeary to dissolye the pyroxyline, iodide, or bromide, 
which are insoluble in absolute ether, and to jneyent a too 
quick eyaporation of the collodion that opposes the forma- 
tion of an equal film, free from strise. 

If the amount of alcohol employed to prepare the collo- 
dion is too small, the iodide and bromide of silyer, instead 
of being formed in the body of the film, are entirely formed 
upon its surface, and easily washed away. The same effect 
is also produced by a too weak silyer bath ; and, if it is con- 
centratol enough, it will be necessary to add a few minims 
of acetic acid eyen when the bath is not alkaline, and does 
not giye any reduction; the acid in that case appears to 
help to accelerate the combination of the iodide and bromide 
with silyer. Sometimes, also, a collodion prepared with 
iodide of ammonium produces the same kind of imperfec- 
tion ; then the addition of a few drops of water is often a 
good remedy. 

To prepare photographic collodion, neutral and anhydrous 
sulphuric ether only must be employed, containing little 
akohol, and newly cQstiUed from potash, in order that it may 
be free from oxidation, and from that peculiar property, 
which it acquires by long keeping, of decomposing the 
metallic or alkaline iodide and bromide of the collodion. 
The alcohol must be yery concentrated, and wdl purified 
from any essential oils which destroy the sensitiyeness of tiie 
preparations. Howeyer, its specific grayity ouffht not to be 
oyer 0*809, for an anhydrous collodion is far less sensitiye 
than when it contains a little .water, 2 or 3 per cent. ; a 
larger quantity will giye a collodion not yery fluid, and a 
wayy fimi, liable, after fixing, to tear or peel off in drying. 
Hie proportion of alcohol and the quantity of pyroxyline 
yary according to the temperature ; the lugher it is, the 
more the quantity of alcohol augments — ^the lower it is, the 
larger must be tiie proportion of pyroxyline. The dose of 
iodide in the collodion must be proportioned in such a 
manner that the sensitised film presents, by transparency, 
a deep opal cobur, through which it is impossible to read, 



although it is easily penetrable to light; for an opaque 
film is not yery sensitiye, and giyes ^ey proofe (too equiJ) : 
on the contrary, a fibn too fittle iodised ffiyes too much 
yigour (contrast). In good conditions tiie cdlodion contains 
about one per cent, of iodine combined with a metallic 
or alkaline base. If a bromide is employed, its addition 
does not affect sensibly the proportion of iodide, and the 
quantity yaries, according to'tlie' effect required, from 1-6 to 
1*2 of bromide for one of iodide: 

The thickness of the collodion depends bn its preparation 
and the manner of bringing out tiie picture. "W^th a coUo- 
dion prepared only with i^de, and but little iodised, or in 
deyeloping with pyrogallic acid, thin films are preferable ; 
those a little thick giye better results, and more intense 
negatiyes, with a collodion bromo-iodised, or when the sul- 

Shate of protoxide of iron is the deydoper used. The 
ensity of collodion depends also on the size of the glasses 
to coat — ^the larger they are, the thinner ought to be the 
collodion, since the eyaporation being more considerable 
on a larger surface than a small one, the collodion leayes 
necessarily a thicker fibn. The progressiye decomposition 
of collodion is determined by the acidulation of the ether 
resulting fixnn its oxidation in contact with the oxygen of 
the air, or with a powerful oxidising base, such as potash, 
soda, ammoniar— either if they are m excess in the iodide 
and bromide, or eyen in combination with them. It is also 
to be obseryed, that these bases react equally on the alcohol, 
and decompose it. On pyroxyline the action of the alkalies 
is yery powerful ; it is partly aecomposed; the collodion be- 
comes yery fiuid, and giyes a thinner film, like rotten collo- 
dion, often opaque, and with less and less body. The acidu- 
lation of the ether determines the decomposition of the 
iodide ; iodine is set free, reacts on the ether and alcohol, 
and giyes birth to new compounds (iodoform, hydriodic, and 
iodic acid, &c.), which brings about the complete deteriora- 
tion of the collodion. 

By way of decomposition, the coUodion loses its fluidity 
(if prepared with alkaline compounds), and forms a film 
thinner, haying less body and powdery, and giyes more in- 
tense and yigorous proo& — a property that it loses after- 
wards, and becomes lees and less sensitiye. The insensitive- 
ness is easily explained by the fact that the iodic acid, 
at the time of rendering sensitiye, is transformed in the body 
of the film to iodate of silyer ; it may also be explained by the 
formaion of nitric acid, which takes place eyery time that free 
iodine, iodic, and hydriodic acidsare m contact with nitrate of 
silyer. The augmentation of intensity would be in part the 
restdt, according to Mr. Hardwich, of the formation of an 
organic compound(formed by decomposition of the pyroxyiine 
in presence of alktOine iodine *) containing some dements of 
the pyroxyline combined with a base^ and haying properties, 
like those of sugar, to form organic compounds with the 
salts of nlyer, reduced by light. Accordmg to Mr. Max- 
well Lyte, that would be owing to the presence of nitrous 
ether, formed by the nitric or nitrous add, mechanicidly 
held in the fibres of the pyroxyline : and it would not be un- 
likely, that this augmentation of intensity and yiffour would 
be also determined by some acetate resulting through the 
decomposition of the iodide, which leayes the base in pre- 
sence of the acetic acid of the ether. The same causes 
which produce tiie decomposition of the iodides, produce 
also that of the bromides, and the deterioration of the col- 
lodion rendered so much more actiye by it — as free bromine 
reacts on ether and alcohol more quickly than iodine in 
forming like compounds. 

The metallic iodides and bromides, as well as the alkaline, 
are decomposed in the collodion either by the oxidation of 
the ether in contact with the air, or the add in excess in the 
pyroxyline, or by reaction of the ether on the metal; for it 
13 well established, that not only do potassium, sodium, 

* Is it not the alkaline base that forms this organic compound ? If to n 
pilain collodion, modified by ammonia, and a few days old, some Iodide is 
added, one obtains Immediately a photographic collodion, hfiying the property 
of giving intense ncgatiyep , 
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barium, oxidue Ib ether, but that some metak undergo th« 
B^me effect in preeenoe of the air. The deKqneeoent metalHo 
iodides and bromides are not generally very stable, and are 
easily altered by the air and dunpness (such are the iodidp 
and bromides of magnesimn, lino, iron, te.), and give a 
o(^k)dion whioh does not keep as well as with other metallic 
iodides. It must be also remarked that, ccmtrary to the 
alkaline, these iodides and bromides, and eren those ef 
cadmium (which produce the most unalteraUe odlodions), 
produce a thickening of the collodion, giving a more at lees 
wsmr film, belfore any apparent decomposition takes pkoe. 

The collodion is more quickly decomposed by iodide of 
iron than by any Other metallic iodide; it thickens in a 
little time, and becomes like a jelly in {wo or three da^ if 
the proportion of iodide (tf iron is lar^e. It is at {east 
worthy of remark, that the pyroxylins is rapidly altered in 
a collodion prepared with pure iodine ; this seems to conirm 
that theory which admits that, Uke the proto-salts ei iron, 
hydriodic acid reacts on pyioxyline, and regenerates the 
cellulose. Heat hastens tne decomposition Si collodions. 
The action of light has been studiea by M. TifiRereau, who 
observes, that a collodion exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun during one to three days acquires great fluidity and 
sensitiveness, and is able to give instantaneous proofe even 
in an unproiMtious condition of light, but that it afterwards 
loses these properties, and becomes worthless in a few days. 

CoHOLUsiOKS. — A, In the preparation of photegraphio 
collodions — 1. To employ eth^ and alcohol perliBot^ neu- 
tral, and newly distilled on caustic potash. 2. To neutrahse, 
by washing with vary weak* ammoniacal water, ^e add 
that the pyroxyline may retain between its fibres, and to 
dissolve it only at the moment of preparing the photogra|iUo 
collodion. 8. To keep the ooUoakm in well-oorked botUes 
without emptying, aiui sheltered from lig^t and too great 
heat 4. When 3ie collodion avumes a odoration, taming 
to red, to put in it some thin pieces of pure cadmium, to 
which the iodine and bromine combine in proportion as ^y 
are set free. 

B, For very fluid collodions, to iodise with alkaline iodide 
and bromide. This collodion will not keep a longtime; but 
when the decomposition is not very advanced, it will work 
as well as any otner. 

C To obtain a ooUodion, givine a powdery, rotten film,t 
as required for dry processes, to add a few drops of ammonia : 
the decomposition of the pyroxyline being very rapid, the 
collodion will be worthless in a week or two even with a 
little amount of alkali. 

D, To prepare very stable collodion:—!. To proscribe 
an^palkaline iodide and bromide, espedally those ocmtaining 
an excess of base and the iodide et ammonium, which, hj 
its instability, retains always iodine and releaaes ammonia ; 
to prefer metallic iodides and bromides, with the exception 
of those of iron. The iodide and bromilde of cadmium give 
the most stable and quick collo^i^ 
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otographic works no more smsitive prma- 



than those commonly empk^ed are needed. 
p«sons who sit for a portrait can ke^ still tea or twenl^ 
asoonds. Photographic efleots are more under our oontrcu, 
and otherwise more satisfaetory, wheu the time of eixposure 
is easily counted. 

Tet every photografdier, at some time, foeb the want of 
a more rapid and certain {UPocess than any now in use. For 
moving oojects, as in a sea or cloud view, the common 
method do not answer well, and especially for taUnff por- 
traits of chiklren or nervous persons, we want to make an 
impression instantaneously. 

* A too ttroBg aUulia* xdntSon will render th« pyrozyliiM Insolabto. 
t Old brown ooUodkmt, prepared wHh Alkaline Iodide, poeeeie ■oeli 
properties. 



CoUodkn^ pMrpaved with iodide •f iron, hai been fofwad t# 
be the most sensitive of all photographic preparations. Bx^ 
collodion, however, has not oome into general use, from the 
fact that the bi^th, after the diranng of two or three plates, 
becomes unfit for use ; the colkxiion also detedorates mar^ 
ramdly than any othcar. If ihese objeotiona to the use oC 
iodide of iron can be removed or obviated, it wo^ aoon 
come into &vonr. The following ];dan X consider a £ur 
solution <^ the problem : — 

The denmgement of the bath cannot be prevented, bat if 
its good qualities can be immediately restored after the 
derangement, our purpose is efieeted. For a me^od of 
recovering the bath, expose the nitrate of diver soluti^i in 
a colourkas glass bottie, to the sunlight. The theory is 
evident. By the action of light, the nitrate of silver destrc^ 
and predpitates the ii\|urious matter. When the cmeration 
is complele the aokition is poiectly colourless, and aevoid of 
smeU. The time required for th^ emK)sure would evidently 
depend upon the condition of the bath and intensitv of the 
ligot. It the impure bath is already acid, it should be made 
neutral by carbonate of soda or potash, before the exposure. 

In this case the remedy of exposure to light is peculiarly 
pi^mpt. The rectifying the bath may not require m(ae 
than ten minutes, when it is again fit for use. It would be 
advisable in many cases to have two or even three bath 
solutions, 80 that while one is being restored another will be 
in working condition. To lesKn the expense, the bath- 
holder may be very narrow, so as to cover tl^ plate wiUi a 
small quantity of solution. As to the collodion, I would 
recommend that a stock of plain collodion should be kept on 
hand, well settied, and that only a small quantity be sensi- 
tised at the same time. 



Critical ^oitittn. 

Tk« Ptmgraw^^ ^jMokmom ni the J^hoiQgrofkm 'ExMUiiwk^ 

SiKOB we wrote our notice of the Photogn^duc Society 
Exhibition, there hts been added to it a most interesting and 
clever Photographic Panosama of Lucknow, together with sqne 
other photognqphio landscapes and portrsits. 

Of all the panoramas we have seen, taken by means of photo* 
graphy, we have no hesitation in stating that this is <me of ^ 
most perfect. The copies exhibited at the Exhibition, we w^ 
state, however, are l)y no means such dear impressions as we 
have seen from the same set of negatives. One thing which 
must strike every one who looks at these photqgfraphs i& the 
great uniformitv of tone, which is so perceptible tbrou^out 
the pictures. Not only Ib there great eflect produced in looking 
at these pictures as a whole, but closer inspection only revws 
new beauties. In many parts of this photograph, one is almost 
led to think that it is a copy of a pancMiomc picture, as thei^ 
are such prettv Httie patches of trees and shrubs olustcolng here 
and there. As an architectural photograph, the panoranue 
view of the Kaiser Bagfa is most interesting: we are infivmed 
that this large photograph, though representing an imnenae 
arse, is only of a portion of the building which constitiites esie 
palaoa. If this is a portion, what must be the whole ? 

To |pet an idea of the extent and ^lendouroC Eastern palaoeSk 
of iHuoh we have read so much— not only in £uiy tales, but in 
the more interesting contributions of ''our own special Corre* 
spondsnt," we would advise aiiybo<i^ to 00 and see this photo- 
graph; iv stran^^ contrasts with the olotched and bluiTed 
copy which Mr. rrith exhibited of Cairo. The oth^ Indian 
views are of a highly jaundiced tone ; this, iierhaps, is owing to 
the great amount of vamish'on them. Of the portraits — we 
cannot say much, they strike us as being very much like ^ 
well-known series of Crimean photographs by Fenton. The 
landscapes are veiy cleverly executed ; and the tites are most 
artisticall V selected. *^ The great Emambara of Ajdmiibodowlah,'* 
is a very beautifril photograph ; and has many points about it 
of photogn^hic as well as historic interest. Many of these 
views, we understand, are b^ Boherteon; who is at prsstnt 
engaged in taking photogmphsoincturss of the most hitsratiiv 
scenes and pbces connected with the war in In^ 
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mereomfopio Vimo9 in £M Norih ofJEngUmd, amd in Walef,—'By 

Messrs. OoLS and Edge, Preston. 
Teku gentlemeB deserve the thanks of the artistio, for the very 
eKocDent series of views they have published. They consist of 
Ex^glish lake scenery, Welch landscapes, and Bngllsh ruins. 
Ofuie quality of these slides there cannot be two opinioifs; 
^ej are dear, well defined, and, in many cases, very brilHanl 
Perhaps the only fttnll that ean he nr^ against them i«^ a 
ali^t reddifliuiess of tone. In some instanoes this is more 
agreeaMa than otherwise; but, generally speaking, we should 
prefer tlM red a little mora lubdnad. "The Dungeon GhjU, 
T^ngdaln Hkes, Westmoreiand*" is a most vivid and beautiAil 
piotet. <* Near Stock, Ghyll Poroe, Ambleside,'' is a wonderful 
speofamii of elear printinf^ ; and, at the same time, it exhibits a 
grsat amount of detail in the fblia^ while the water, as it 
rolls over the rocky bed of tho river, is caught with groat and 
striking force. But of the lake scenes, the best is ^Bydal 
HVwtier, with Hartley Coleridge's Home and Nab Scar in the' 
background." The rendering of the water in the picture is 
really beautify, while the background is dear and (ttstinct; the 
whole picture seems, as it were^ the very embodiment of 
tranauiiltty. * In giving a happy illustration of *< The brook that 
braww along the wood,** Messrs. Ogle and Edge have been 
eminentbr suooessAil in the selection of a spot that exactly 
represent the idea. It is a charming little picture. We win 
Qol go into particulars with regard to the other slldea bifne 
us; swfice it to say, that the riews of Tintem, Bievauiz, and 
Emtaiaa Abbey, are done in a manner thai would beir 
oomparimM with JBedford's best and happiest views. Of all the 
views we have ever seen of '* Tintem Abbey," we have no 
hesitation in sqyiog that the view from ''Tha North Aisle, 
lo(^ung West" (No. 4), is one of the best It gives the 
q)eotator such an idea of distance, and impresses him with the 
srandeur of the building in a manner that cannot easily be 
mrgottcoi. This series contains the most choice and beautiful 
riews that we have seen. They are ver^ artistic; and the 
selection of sites has been most oarefiil and judicious. 

"^tnnmn art €olwmviQ |P§^0t00rn|f|^a. 

BSLATIONB AND HABMONY OF COLOURS. 

Ws hftTe been apeaking hi^ierto nmply of the oontrasta of 
oomplementary hues and the harmony resulting therefrom. 
Than are, however, other oontraste pertaining to these 
complementary relations, arising out of the effect of colours 
ia regard to perq)eetive, cktarascurot and warmth or ooklneas. 

In relatk>B to perq>ectiTe, blue, which is the least positiTe 
of ^e primary oolours, Is called the most retiring colour, as 
it reoeaos most from the eye, and is the best r^ptssentatiye 
of distance ; whilst orange, its complementary, is .the most 
advancing colour. The student may easily convince himself 
of the fact of these characteristics by placiog an object 
coloured blue and another coloured orange, both colours 
having the same relative intensity, side b^ side, and then 
retiring firom them to some distance ; he wiU find that the 
blue is much the soonest lost to the eye and mingled with 
the distance, widkst ihe orange at the same time is vivid and 
dWnot. The same eharacteristios will, 6i courae, pertain 
to the compound ooloum which are naost nearly allisd to 
thete reqMotive hues. As regards black and white in this 
respsot, black is the most retirmff, whits the most advaadng. 

in respeot to Ught and shada, setting aside black a»i 
white, which, as we have before said, are not regarded as 
colouTB, JsUow is the most luminous oobur, or the moit 
BSKTly ftUied to light, regarding light simply as an iUnmina- 
ting agency; wUlst jpmrple, its oomptementary, is most 
allied to shadow, and is the deepest pure hue. Of the un- 
oompoimded car el^ental colours, blue is the repreacntative 
of shadow, and yellow of light, whilst red, occupying an inter- 
saediAte position, k analog(HiB to grey the intermediate of 
bfeack and white. 

Bhie, as well as being the most retiring colour, is at the 
same time the coldest — all colours being cocked by distance. 
Orange, its oomplementary, is the wannest of aJl ooloun ; 
and 00 IB regard to the semi-neatnds, they are wann or 



ookl just in the d^^ree that their component parts partake 
of these fhll huw. 

Red and green, which do not contrast as fo light and 
darkness, do so to some extent as to warmth and coldness, 
the more so a9 the red may incline to orange sa in scarlet, 
and the green to blue* The iqpedal contrast of this pair is, 
however, that red is the most positive and es^oiting of all 
eolours, ai¥l green the most quiet and soothing. 

Besides these contrasts of colour with colour, a special 
infloenoe is exercised by the contrast of intensity in the 
same colours, and by tSaok and white in juxtapositioa or 
combination with ^tem. Two tints or shades of the same 
hue of different degrees of depth placed side by side, appear 
at once in a modified intensity^ the deepest gaining 
additional d^h, and the palest appearin^^ sun paler ; this 
modification i^if^earin^ most marked at the points of con- 
tact. Ajiy colour having a luminous complementary, gains 
in richness and intensity by contact with white, as indeed to 
some extent do all full hues ; but broken tints of a^y colour 
luminous in itself suffer by contact with white. On tiie 
other hand block should not be opposed to colours which 
heveajuminons complementary, as both must inevitably be 
impoverished by the contrast ; whilst any colour having a 
dark ecnnplementaryi and of courae, more or lees luminous 
in itself, will gain b^ the proximity of black, which also is 
enriched by the lummous contrast. Thus, blue or purple, 
and all colours nearly allied to them, would suffer in depth 
if placed in c<mtact with blacky whilst the black itself 
would be tinged with the oomjplementary orange or yellow, 
and assume a rusty tone. WhitOi on the other hand, placed 
in juxtaposition with similar coloui^s, by assuming a tint of 
^ same ccunplementary hues, would enrich the blues or 
purples, or analogous colours. Black placed in contact 
with orange, yeUow, or red, and similar colours, would itself 
be enricheid, assuming something of the blue, purple, or 
gresn tone complementary to these hues, and would at the 
some time tqr its oontrost give brilliancy to these and 
anakttous colours. The effect of a neutral grey is good on 
all fm iMies, which give richness and intensi^ by contrast. 

In the oompoun£ng of colours on the palette it must 
ever be reieembered that the effect is altogether different to 
that produced on the eye by their juxtaposition in a dis- 
tinot unmixed form, in however small portions, as in 
hat(^ang or stii^[>Ung, or by their superposition, as Id 
gUi^ng. Whit^ it must be remembered, when mixed with 
any colour, always mars its transparency, and hence the 
horror wbdch the great master of colounn^, Rubens, ex- 
prsiBed Msainet the slightest admixture of white in shadows, 
whkh lAould always poesess the utmost tranKtarenoy. 
Block mixed with any ootour always detracts in sucn degree 
from its purity and brilliancy. 

We vatkj here remark that any discordance or want of 
iMurmopy in eolouring is most aj^mrent where the eoburs 
are need in their ftul intensitT; and the purer the tints, 
when harmoniously combined, me more beautiful the effisot. 
There are cases, however, in which, frt>m colours inherent in 
the nvxtol and obsolntely necessary to U^piotura, itbeoraaos 
necessary to introduce a mass of one cok^, which disturbs 
the harmony, as in the ease of a soldier's uniform : in sueh 
case the disecnrdanoe will be less marked and offensive if the 
prevailuig odour be kept as low in tone as possible^ and as 
much as possible in shaaow. Obscurity nu^ thus to soQie 
extent conceal the wont of harmony ; but should never, 
notwithstanding the example of some great paintvs, be 
Mbstit^ted for It. 

(Te bf coatmmd,) 

Otm readers will regret to hear that M. Oanson, the paper- 
msker, at Annonay, miose name is so well known to photo- 
graphers, has recently met with a severe misfortune. The 
whde of the paper and rags, &a M his premises, amounting in 
value to £95,000, were totally destroyed hy fire. Like most of 
the fires whidi take place in paper mills, it commenced in the 
rag warehouse, and is supposed to have been accidental. 
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CHBMiOAL MANIPULATIONS — (continued). 

Reduction (continued). — ^Perhape a better, as well as a 
similar, result may be obtained, by effecting the reduction 
of the sulphide of silver by means of saltpetre. The mode 
of proceeding in this case is, to dry the smphide of silver in 
an iron pot, in a fireplace which has a good draught, until 
the sulphur b^ins to bum — ^the evaporation of the moisture 
being accelerated by stirring. When quite dry, the black 
residue is taken, little by little, and submitted to a tempera- 
ture which must not exceed a duU red heat ; the sulphur will 
take fire anew, and bum until the greater part of the sul- 
phur is consumed, and the black mass which remains is 
sensibly pure sulphide of silver. During the operation the 
matter should be constantly stirred and crushed with an iron 
spoon. 

It is extremely iinportant that the substance should be 
heated for a si&cient length of time to consume all the 
sulphur in excess, otherwise a detonating mixture will be 
formed by its union with the saltpetre which may give rise 
to serious accidents : at the same time care must be token 
not to exceed a dull red heat, in order to avoid the melting 
of the sulphide of silver, which would, in that case, be 
exceedingly difficult to pulverise — an operation which must 
be Deorformed as soon as the whole has be^ baked sufficiently, 
and intima^lv mixed with a like quantity of pulverised 
saltpetre. While this is being done, a cracible, placed on a 
smelting furnace, is heated to redness, and the mixture 
ladled into it by means of an iron spoon, each spoonful being 
only added when the preceding spoonful is Tx>mpletely fused, 
in order to avoid loss from deflagration, which imght cause 
projection of the mass out of the cmcible. When the 
cmcible is full, the fire is a little strengthened for about half 
an hour, that the mass may be rend^^ thoroughly fluid ; 
after which the grains of silver will collect together at the 
bottom of the cmcible, and the flux wiU float on the surface. 
When the operation is finished, the fire may be extinguished, 
and the crucible left to get cold to prevent the possibility of 
accidents ; after which it may be broken, and the ingot of 
sihrer taken out. 

Th^ methods of proceeding, which are by no means 
complicated to read, are still simpler in practice. It may be 
objected to them that they give rise to a sulphurous odour ; 
but this odour is less hurtful, and more easily endured, than 
the nitrous add and chlorine vapours which are given off in 
using aquafortis, or than the vapours of hydrocyanic acid, 
which are given off when cyanides are treated with acids. 
The expense for apparatus is very trifling, the principal item 
being tne smelting furnace, which would not cost more than 
fifteen shillings, and would be available for other purposes 
than that described, and the cost of the fud would not be 
one hundredth part of the v^ue of the silver it would 
smelt. 

Sensitised pi)er cuttings, spoiled sheets, and, generally, 
all papers which may be supposed to contain silver, should 
be reduced to ashes, and the ashes mixed with an equal 
wdght of dry carbonate of soda, to which must be added a 
little saltpetre, and the whole mdted in a crucible heated to 
a strong red heat. When cool, the ingot of silver will be 
found at the bottom of the crucible. 

If it be desired to prepare this silver so as to use it in 
manufiEkoturing nitrate of silver, it should be melted in a 
crucible ; and while the metal is in a state of fiision, the 
crucible should be seized, carefully and firmly, with a pair 
of pincers, and the contents emptied into a pail of water 
fipom a good height^ the result will be, that ttie metal will 
be divided into small granules. K this granulated silver 
contains any portion of gold, it will be liberated when the 
silver, with which it is aUoyed, is attacked by the pure 
nitric acid, and dissolved, and the gold will be deposited, at 
the bottom of the capsule, in the form of a black powder. 
{To be contifiMcd,) 



Bichromate of Potassa. — ^A beautiful red-coloured 
salt, crystallising in anhydrous four-sided prisms. It is 
composed of two parts of chromic acid and one of potaasa. 
It is prepared by acidulating the neutral chromate with 
sulphuric acid, and allowing Uie solution to crystallise. It 
reddens litmus paper, and is soluble in ten times its weight 
of water. Its application to photography was first made by 
Mr. Mungo Ponton. Paper, immersed in a solution of bi- 
chromate of potassa, is powertiilly and rapidly acted on by 
light. This paper is not sufficiently sensitive for the camera, 
but answers an exceUent purpose of taking drawings of dried 
plants or copying prints. To effect this, give the paper a 
sizing of starch; steep it in a weak solution of iodine ; and 
then wash it in a large quantity of water, when it will take 
a very fine blue tint. If this is not uniform, the paper must 
be re-sized, and again soaked and washed ; it is tnen soaked 
in a concentrated solution of bichromate of potassa ; the 
superabundant moisture taken off with blotting paper, and 
dried thoroughly by the fire. When the copy is obtained, it 
is washed, dned, and steeped in a weak alcoholic solution of 
iodine for fifteen or twenty minutes, and carefully dried 
with blotting paper. If the drawing is not sufficiently 
distinct, this soaking and drying may be repeated ; and if a 
layer of gum arabic be appUed while still wet, although it 
at first loses a little of its tone, it is greatly improved when 
dry. In combination with gelatine, or an analogous body, 
bichromate of potassa forms the basis of Mr. Fox Talbot's 
patented improvements in photographic engraving, a prin- 
ciple which is now bein^ so plentSulIy re-di^ver^ both at 
home and abroad, under the title of carbon printing, 
nature^s engraving, &c. &c. 

. Biconvex. — Having two convex surfaces ; ». c, a biconvex 
lens is bounded by two convex spherical surfeices, whoee 
centres are on opposite sides of the lens. Parallel rays of 
light passing through a biconvex lens are rendered con- 
yergent. 

SicONCAYE. — ^Having two concave surfaces; t. e., a bi- 
concave lens is bounded by two concave spherical surfaces, 
whose centres are on the same sides of the lens. Pandlel 
n^ of light passing through a biconcave lens are rendea*ed 
(divergent. 

Bismuth. — ^A pinkish white metal, very brittle. Pearl 
powder is a subnitrate of bismuth. It enters into ihe com- 
position of the so-called fusible metals. The following table 
of the composition of some of these alloys may be of 
interest: — 



Newton's Alloy... 

Arcet*8 Alloy 

Another 

Another 



BLnnnth. | 


Tin. 


L(MuL 


8 parts. 1 

2 11 i 

8 „ 


3 parts. 

^ 11 
8 11 


6 parts. 

3 " 
8 " 

O 11 




Bitumen of Judea. — (See Asphaltum^ p. 247.) 
Bromine. — ^An elementary body, discovered by M. Balard, 
in 1826. It is obtuned by passing a current of chlorine 
through the liquid which remains after the evaporation of 
sea water to obtain common salt. This liquid is commonly 
called bittern, and usuaUy contains sulphates and chlorides 
of sodium and magnesium, with a small quantity of bromide 
of magnesium. When the chlorine is passed through the 
bittern, it assumes an orange tint in consequence of bromine 
being set free from its combinations, the chlorine uniting 
with ihe magnesium of the bromide of magnesium, and fum- 
ing chloride of magnesium. The liquid containing the free 
bromide is then agitated with ether, and the mixture is al- 
lowed to stand until the ethereal portion holding the brotinne 
in solution floats on the surface. This is then carefully 
poured into another vessel, so as not to disturb the residuan), 
and affitated with a solution of potasBa, by which means 
bromide of potassium and bromate of potassa are formed. 
The whole is then evaporated to diynesB, and submitted to a 
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doll red heat ; the reBidaniu is then powdered, mixed with 
pure peroxide of manganese, and placed in a retort ; sol- 
phuric acid diluted with half its weight of water is now 
jxmred in. Red vapours immediately arise, and condense 
mto drops of bromine, which are collected by plunging the 
nec^L of the retort to the bottom of a small receiyer contain- 
ing cold water. The bromine forms a stratum beneath the 
water, and may be collected and further purified by distilla- 
tion with chloride of calcium. 

Bromine is liquid at the ordinary temperature, of a deep 
reddish colour, and an insupportable irritating odour similar 
to chlorine. It freezes at 4^ ; boils at 116° *5 ; is about 
three times as heavy as water ; is very soluble in ether, less 
so in alcohol, and very slightly so in water. It is a poison 
which acts very powerfully on the organs of respiration, and 
the greatest care ^ould therefore be taken to guard against 
the inhalation of its vapour. Bromine is one of the most 
important agents in photography, but its value is hardly 
appreciated yet by the gen^ahty of operators. 
{To be continued,) 



THE REMOVAL OF COLLODION FILMS. 

Q. Is it possible to employ any substitute for glass in the 
collodion process ? 

^. It is, as the various experiments which have been 
made from time to time, in order to ascertain this important 
fact, have resulted successfully. 

Q. How are these results obtained ? 

A, By the use of a prepared film on the glass, which can 
be readily and perfectly removed, so that the same glass 
may be used frequently. The film adheres firmly to the 
glass during the preliminary operations and the taking of 
the imaffe, but can subsequentlv be removed without injury. 

Q. What mediums are used for this purpose ? 

A, Gutta percha, which possesses the good qualities of 
glass in its great transparency and evenness of surface. 
At the same time the cohesion is perfect, and the cost 
trifling. 

Q. By whom was this process invented ? 

A. Tbe invention is claimed both by Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Reade ; the former took out a patent for the use of the 
substance, while the latter published the process in a journal 
devoted to the art. 

Q. How is this process conducted ? 

A, The gutta percha is dissolved in benzol by the 
application of heat. 

Q. What is benzol, and how is the heat applied to it ? 

A. Benzol is one of the hydro-carbons of coal tar 
naphtha ; and immersing the bottle which contains it and 
the gutta percha in hot water, is sufficient to render it 
solume. 

Q. How is the solution applied to the glass plate ? 

A. By pouring it on and immediately drying it over a 
spirit liunp. 

Q. Does the medium adhere to the glass ? 

A. Perfectly ; and Las no tendency to separate frt>m it on 
subsequent immersion in the nitrate bath. 

Q. When the medium is firmly attached to the glass, how 
is the process continued ? 

A, In predsely the same way as though the cutta percha 
were the class iieeif; it is then covered wito collodion, 
iodised ana sensitised in the usual way, developed, fixed, and 
varnished. 

Q, When the process is complete, how is the gutta percha 
disen^B|g6d frt)m the glass ? 

A, l%e point of a penknife is passed round the edge, it 
is then placed in water for a minute or two, and the gutta 
percha separates with great facility from the glass. When 
dry, place the film between two pieces of paper, cut it to 
any required size, and you have a n^ative ready for the 



printing firame, as valuable in every respect as the glass 
negative. 

Q. Does not ihe gutta percha dissolved in benzol have a 
tendency to become opaque ? 

A. It does, but this defect is prevented by dissolving the 
benzol film when dry in chloroform, and then using the 
chloroform film for the proposed purpose. 

Q. Why is this preferable to the gutta percha alone ? 

A, Because it is certain, under all circumstances, to retain 
its jperfect transparency. 

Q. Is the process described that which was introduced by 
Mr. Reade? 

A, It is, — ^but agrees in all essential particulars with 
Mr. Archer's plan. 

Q. What is Mr. Archer's plan ? 

^..This gentleman has included in his patent two 
methods of applying the solution of gutta parcha. .The 
first method is thus stated ! Pour on the clean glass plate a 
quanti^ of the solution of gutta percha in a similar man- 
ner as for coating the glass with a film of collodion. When 
this film is dried, the iodised collodion is poured on and 
immersed in the silver bath. The plate is expciB^, 
developed, and fixed. The glass |>lat6 with gutta pcoxdia 
and collodion film attached to it is immersed in cold water, 
which presently causes the two combined films to separate 
readily from the glass. The second method is : Prepare the 
glass with iodised collodion, and proceed with the process in 
the ordinary manner. When the collodion picture is dried, 
pour on it the solution of gutta percha ; when the plate is 
covered, hold it in a horizontal position for about a minute 
to tMc^en. Draw off very gentlv through a funnel into the 
bottle the excess of solution, and gradually raise the plate 
vertic^ly over the funnel. 

Q. WTiat is the result of this process ? 

A, The benzol rapidly evaporates, leaving on the col- 
lodion picture, and in close contact with it, a coating of 
gutta percha. The back of the plate may then bo held 
towarcls a clear fire, in order to hasten the hardening of the 
gutta percha. It must subsequently be immersed in cold 
water, when the combined films separate in one sheet fr^m 
the glai» ; that is to say, the collodion picture is removed 
from the glass with the coating of gutta percha. 

Q. Is the collodion picture so removed capable of being 
used? 

A, It is ; being in every way as perfect as when in the 
glass. 

Q, Is the glass itself uninjured by the process. 

A, Tes; and may be used again after the ordinary 
cleaning. 

Q. Are not other media used for the removal of col- 
lodion films beside gutta percha? 

A. Yes; paper prepared for ihe purpose is frequently 
employed. 

Q. How is the paper prepared ? 

A, Sometimes witn albumen and sometimes with gelatine. 

Q. How is the paper prepared with albumen ? 

A. By being dipped in a bath of albumen, formed of white 
of egcs beaten up and then allowed to settle ; the paper should 
be aUowed to remain three or four minutes in this, then be 
thoroughly dried for future use. 

Q. How is the albumen paper used in removing the 
picture from the glass ? 

^. It is appli^ to the glass after the picture has been 
fixed, and by a free application of water the film is dis- 
lodged from the glass and attached to the albumenised 
paper. 

Q. How is the gelatine paper prepared for this purpose? 

A, By floating it on a bath prepared in the following 
proportions : one ounce and a half of pure white gelatine 
to a quart of distilled water. 

Q. How is the gelatine papr to be applied to the |;:lass ? 

A. WTule the negative which is to be removed is rtill wet, 
the class should l^ placed in an horizontal position, the 
collodion upwards, and covered with an even sheet of water; 
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the paper, cut to the edie of the glan, most then be plAoed in 
a bath of ^tered water for a few minuteB, and then laid on 
the tnu&ce of the water which ooTen the collodion. Tke 
glass must then be slightlj inclined until pftper and glass 
are bronffht into contact, when they immeaiately adhere to 
one anouier and the collodion picture is transflsrred from 
the glass to the paper. 

Q. Ho w is the paper separated from the glaas ? 

A, As soon as both are orjr, the comer of the paper riionld 
be nused with a penknife to ascertain if the transfbreioe 
haye been successful ; if so, the paper may be carefully 
remoyed, and will bear away with it the collodion imaoe ; 
if the process has been unsuccessful, the paper and guss 
should both be placed in the bath again as heme. 
{To he ewUnuSi,) 



€oxtt»^ov^ma. 



^ORTAAUB DARK TEl^. 

Sib, — ^Enclosedi I haye yentured tp send yoii^ two jMt^ 
graphs of a dark tent which I haye construoted, and which I 
think has some adyai^tages oyer those in general use: to us of 
the camera who porefer $eeina what we are about, a simple 
and portable tent, capable of manipulating large aa wdl fks 
small plates with perfect facility, would be acoept^ble in 
more paints than 900. The co«t would not exceed one 
fourth of what is usually charged for one of the saoM capa- 
bilities. 



Fl<K I. 

The box a, which forms the table, is made of light deal 
wood, i an inch thick (or less), dpye-tailed together at the 
angles^ and is 8 feet long, 13 inches wide, and 3^ inches 
deep, inside measurement. The lid b should be *^ clam]^*' 
with cross pieces grooved into the ends to prevent warping, 
and be Mnged so as to open level with the top of the box. 
The legs c o c are of beech, tapered towards the bottom, 
and having a screw turned on the top (which any turner 
can do) ; two of them screw into blocks {also of beech^ about 
1 inch thick, fflued inside in the front comers of tne box, 
the third into Uie projecting piece d, at the back, which is 
fastened at the edge and middle of the box with wooden 
thumb-screws e s, either screw being removable, so as to 
allow it to perform a quarter of a circle, and lie along the 



box when traTvittBg. The baek leff is ^yided with a (BmU 
staple at f, to admit iht point ^ a wire driyen into t^ 
bottom of one of the pieces r if, which fold tog«ther al w 
with a hinge {see Fig. 9), and when open support the lid 




Fi«. 9. 

(see Fig. 2). Four pieces of deal k k K (about 1 ineh wide 
and ^ an inch thick^ are hin^ to the upper eonen of the 
box, as shown in the engraving, so as to pass each other in 
the direction of the dotted fines on disengaging the wires 
L L at one end only, the other end being bopea over small 
wir^ staples in the upper part of the uprights, so that th^ 
&11 down and fokl, one with each of the uprights. It now 
remains to fit the oovering, which oonsista of one thidenesB 
of black gla99d caUoo, and one thickness of yellow ealioo (the 




Tia, 8. 
former being outside, of course) ; it is made to fit ei^actity 
over the to^, back, and ends of the upper framework. The 
ftoni piece is shaped like the section ofa truncated cone, the 
width of the top oeing the length of the box, and the bottom 
descending about 18 inches below the box, and extending 
the same beyond each side ; this piece is 8ewn*into the Uront 
and forms a sort of hood. The open space oelow the box 
inside the hood is supplied with a piece of the stuff used, 
nailed along the inside of the box just below the edge. The 
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ivMeiiiKiw^be luokd moftd tibe oiJm tiu«t iktai of the 
hoi aacl Ud o& the iuide with noaU taoki ; uid on IbldiBg 
down the uprights, the tent een be neetlj donfaled iip to 
aUew the hoa to he deeed, the h«e qui bow be oneerewed 
and had inside, and the lid fiMstened by means of a strap w 
other oontriranee. I forgot to mention, ^t the window 
M is made hj cutting out a square of the blaek stuff, and 
inserting two thicknesses more of the yellow Hnep. 

JopN C, TWTMAN. 
Ramgate, 65^ High Street. 



PAGES- FBOM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLIMa 
PHOTOGBAPHBB. 

Su^ — I betieye mj last communieation concluded by stating 
that I had taken a photograph of a tuireted gateway of a 
buildingformerly inhabited by fklwiyrd ni, andbis wife. The 
nextl took was thenerthsideof the Kauter, a squiure planted 
with trees and surrounded by some huQge btuldings; this 
gaTe me three or four good pictures; and another was 
Sumished by the ifouon eUs Batelkrs^ where the foild of 
watermen formerly held their meetings. It sUnoB in the 
Quai aux Herbes. 

The belfry, whieh is 880 foet h]|^, makes a good picture ; 
it was once used as a watch tower, fmd the tocsin bell was 
hung in it, the sounding of which summoned the citizens 
from their houses in cases of alarm. On the top of the spire 
there Ib a gflt dragon which was taken from the t(^ of the 
spire of one of the Greek churches in Constantinople, during 
we Crusades. I was obliged to take it in two porticms, but 
by approximating the e(ves of the n^atiyes as closely as 
possible, with a very thin nlm of gelatine between them, I 
am able to print positiyes which scarcely allow the break to 
be disoemea unless carefully looked for. 

The Hotel de Yille giyes a yery good picture, and so also 
does the University, which hi a modem Imilding, with |i fine 
portico ; a copy from that of the Pantheon at Some. 

Jlie Catheond of St. Bayon offers much greater induoe* 
mmts to photographers to operate inside than out»de the 
buikiing. I do not regret the trouble I took to obtain a 
pieture of ito external aspect ; but if , as is posnble, I pay 
anoUier yislt to Belgium in the ensuing summer, I sbau 
endeayour to make arrangements for taking a series of yiews 
of the interior and its contents. There are numerous chapels 
in it which would giye a beautiful series of stereoscopic 
negatiyee, and a fine picture might be made of the high 
altar, on which stands a statue of St. Bavon, and in front of 
which are four h^h co|^)er candlesticks, which were once 
the property of Charles I. of Enghmd. They bear t^ 
Enff&sh arms ; and it js supposed that they wer^ formerly 
in 9t Paul's or Whitehall chapel, and, afUur that monaroa 
was beheaded, were scdd and sent to Belgium, though it is 
not improbable that they may have been taken there fy some 
of the royalists who fled from Enghmd to Belgium at that 

Like Brqges, the oljects of int^^t in Ghent are by no 
means confined to those I haye Boentioned. There is scarcely 
a street which does not oontain seyeral houses of a quaint 
style of arohiteoture, and the wooden fronts of some of them 
are most elaborately earyed. Seme of the pre tti est pietarss 
I haye I took in the early morning, in the streets of the 
dty, which, though fxt mnn being so crowded as they enee 
were, are by no means so deserted as those of Bruges. Your 
readers are no doubt fhmiliar with the history of Ghent, and 
if they are not they will hear it aU, and more, when they 
yisit that town, from the idle yagabonds who infost the rail- 
way station, and hang on te you, like i^ limpet toarook, the 
moment you set foot in the streets. It is m yain that you 
say you do not req^uire their seryices ; thev stick to you 
wnereyer you ^ and often haye the hnpuaenpe to follow 
you into a shop if you enter it to purchase anything, doubtless 
with the intention of leyying b^ick msjl on the shopkeeper 
afterwardSrOathepir^^swce that^^^haYf^lNPoqghthjp a cus- 
tomer. I haye got out of a train early in the mommg, and 



hA XDf h^fgafe at th« slatien while I went ta look through 
the town, te see if these were any buildings in it yror^ 
stopping to tshe ) I have been set upon hj one of these 
feltows the instant I k#k tiie station, and he hss stuck 
te me throughout the entire day. I went into a barber^ 
shop to pemrm my ablutions, and the fellow followed 
me in and entered into friendly conyersation with the 
scraper of chins ; when I left, he foUowed me. Threats 
of the police were of no ayaU, and this I was not surprised 
at, for if it IS difficult to find a policeman in Ix>ndon 
when you w^MP^t one, it seemed to me almost an im- 
possibiuty to find one under similar circumstances in 
Bdgium. I went into an hotel to dine, end whcQ, after J 
had been engaged an hour in this interesting occupation, I 
lo(jied out m the window, the first object that met my 
eye was my yampire, seated on a stone (^posite, and patiently 
smoking a short pipe. I thought I would get rid os him by 
goinff out by another door than that by wluch Ihadmitered, 
and had got almost to the end of the street and was congra- 
tulating myself on being at last iVee, when a gruff yoice close 
to my ear said — *' Zir, Mas yas der house yer der Spanish 

killed sexteen mens, and ." I interrupted him to pomt out 

the usdessness of wasting \&b time upon me, and suggested 
that a good many Englisn were coming from Ostend, and 
that he might lose an opportunity of benefiting himself by 
keeping near lae. All was in yain ; I might as well haye 
spoken to a statue. If I stopped to look at a house, he im- 
mediatelly began a tale which, X firmly belieye, was, in most 
cases, inyented on the spot. If I went into a diurch, of 
course he followed me in there, not, as may be supposed, 
with the intention of saying his prayers, but with the douUe 
object of keeping me in s^^ht and making a little property 
out of me ; which he did, in this wa^ : — In most of the 
churches in Belgium, that contain pamtings of any note, 
these paintings are coyered with a acreen of green baize ; 
and to Bee them it is necessary to find the ofl^cial diarged 
with the duty of showing them, and, as a matter of 
course, paying him a fee fbr his trouble. Without 
waiting for the yerger^ or whateyer he was, to come 
to me, niy persecutor started off in search of him, and 
after the eochibitioA was oyer I obsenred a transfer of 
sundry copper coins from the hand of the yerger to that 
of the extortioner, ia tins way he followed me from nine 
o^doek in ^ morning until fiye in the afternoon, and at 
^ ^Mi of ti^t time had the impudence to demand fiye fkuncs 
for his attendance on me. As I haye ahready saki, one or 
two of these yagabonds ma^ be made ayailaUe to oarry 
yomr apparatus, sod if your tmie is limited he may be really 
useftd in taking you to plaoss of interest, with the least \am 
of time. I haye generally had ]^enty of time at my disposal, 
and haye therefore adopted a different jdan, in some cases. 
I walked about the town with a local guide book for a day, 
or two, or three, according to its size, makinff a note in my 
memorandtMn bogk of the yiews I proposed taEing, and then 
hired a eab, into which I placed my apparatus, and droye, 
at the earliest possible moment in tne morning, to the 
different places I had marked out in succeasiou. In this 
way I ^ not lose a momoat, and was generally able to take 
all I wanted, both in the town and suburbs, in one day. 

VlATOB, 

m\\\m M'l 11^ t ',1, min. .i. i"'i wt 
TW FbBITCH P^OTOaiAPHIC SOCTBTT. 

At the kit meeting of the French Photographic Society, M. 
Begnault, in the chair, after the routine busLness had been 
dispoaed o^ M. C. Silyy presented to the society studies of 
animals from nature ; Baron Marguerit, a series of pictures of 
diffident parte of Prance ; H. Jamin, some copies of engray* 
in^ of uurge dimensions taken with a FVenoh orthoscopio 
oliOeot-glass constructed in his footorr; M, Delahaye pre- 
sented to the society in the name of MM. Leon and Masson a 
placed 9c^por has-relieC reuressnting allegorical figures sup- 
porting the medallion of MM. Bagucfrre and Ki^poe. 
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M. Opsor then addressed the meetmg on the subject of a 
dr^ collodion process employed by him, the mode of developing 
being new. His description was not considered sufficiently 
explicit, and he was requested to furnish more minute details. 
He also gave the society a description of an improvement he 
had introduced in the manufacture of negative Arames, and of 
boxes intended for carrying sensitised glasses. His plan is 
said to completely secure the interior of the firame firom the 
introduction of li^ht, and is equally applicable to all the 
apparatus ttom which it is desired to exclude light. 

M. Asser, of Amsterdam, forwarded to the society some 
photographic proofs which were obtained by a process discovered 
by him, based on the use of printer's ink. He wished to be ex- 
cused from giving the details of his process just yet, but he wished 
the society to test their permanency in any way they pleased. 

M. de Brebisson's paper on the subject of pictures obtained 
by a carbon process was next read. The author presented 
some proofs. 

In reply to an observation made by MM. Salmon and 
Gamier on the analogy of their method with that pursued by 
M. de Brebisson, M. Girard pointed out that the gentleman in 
question did not claim the crodit of the discovery. 

M. Belahaye dwelt on an interesting peculiarity, mentioned 
by M. de Brebisson, to the effect, that one finds less sensitive- 
ness in bichromate of potassa that has been exposed to the 
light for a considerable time in the form of crystals, than in 
the freshly prej. -^ bichromate. 

A note fh)m Mr. Maxwell Lyte was next read, on the subject 
of a new gold toning process. 

Dr. Valtier presented sundry positive proofs, some of which 
were silver, and others by a process based on the use of a sub- 
stance known as oxyethylate, the price of which is lees than 
nitrate of silver, tie was ignorant of the nature of this sub- 
stance, as well as of the name of its inventor. The examination 
of the prints was deferred until the substance in question had 
been duly presented. 

M. Girard protested against the use of such a barbarous 
term as that of oxvet^late. 

The following letter from M. Quinet was next read: — "At 
the last meeting of the French Photographic Society, M. 
Ferrier presentee^ in the name of M. Hermagis, a new memoir 

on the stereoscope with parallel spheres I see that 

the improvement introduced by M. Hermagis in the stereo- 
scope, consists in the use of lenses with parallel spheres, placed 
parallelly towards the proofs contained in eyeshades five centi- 
metres high, allowing the eyes to be placed in the axes of the 
luminous cones. Also, that the merit of this improvement has 
been cUsputed with hun by M. Claudet^ who says besides, that 
for the coincidence of the images to take place the lenses must 
be a little inclined. Judging from l^iis, and firom my know- 
ledge of the effects produced by the optical part of the stereo- 
scope, I believe I may sapr that they are both beside the truth. 
If M. Claudet inclines his lenses, it is to force the visual ray to 
pass through the edge of the glass, and consequently through 
the prism^c part of the lens. It is the same with M. Her- 
magis, who is obliged, in order to avoid the error with which 
he reproaches M. Claudet, to have eyeshades five centi- 
mdts^ in height. Here again it is through the prismatic part 

of the lens that the images are seen I have here 

one of M. Hermagis's stereoscopes, half the object glasses of 
wMch I have masked ; and if the phenomenon described by him 
exists, the relief could not be seen, for the eye is prevented from 
looking directly and parallelly at the image. The middle of 
the object glasses being masked forces the two visual points to 
converge towards the centre of the apparatus, to afterwards 
join, by diverging, the two images, after having traversed the 
two prismatic parts of the lens. 

M. Moigno remarked that M. Hermagis's note in no way 
agreed with the theory of the stereoscope. The note stated 
that he had obtained the appearance of stereoscopic relief with 
two identical pictures, which was impossible, and he must have 
confounded stereoscopic relief with the much less considerable 
relief of monocular vision. Eveiy one is aware that, when a 
photograph is looked at with a single eye, a certain relief is 
visible, wnich disappears as soon as the proof is looked at with 
both eves. This was the reason why M. Hermagis was obliged 
to use high eyeshades to increase the distance between the eyes 
and the pictures, and thus obtain a relief for each of them due 
to monocular vision. 



The President admitted the soundness of M. Moigno's con- 
clusions; he thought, however, that, beades the geometrical 
theory of the stereoscope, it might be possible to obtain effects 
analogous to stereoscopic effects by operating in a different 
manner, and it would be interesting to see stereoscopic effects 
produced by identical ima^ placed on the two sides m such a 
way asjto satisfy geometrical rules. He considered M. Her- 
magis's reasonings to be not absolutely correct according to the 
principles of physics, but his experiments were not the less 
worthy of mention. ^ 

M. Humbert de Molard presented an apparatus constructed 
by M. Eelandin with the object of preserving nitrated papers 
for a lengthened period. This apparatus contains no prepara- 
tion, and consists simply of two rollers, around which a piece of 
linen is wound, and in which the papers are enveloped. 

M. Pesme presented, and worked, a machine for cleaning 
glass plates, constructed by M. Eichardin. It is capable of 
cleaning as many as 600 plates a day. 

M. Gerard presented a stereoscope which differed from the 
ordinary ones, in being ci^ble of receiving glasses of different 
colours behind tiie glass slide, which, by means of a double 
frame, could be raised and lowered so as to give any tint to the 
picture which might be desired. — Condensed from the Bulletin 
of the French Photographic Society, 



— • — 

Caution on the Employment of Teanspa^bent Positives 
IN THE Magic Lantebn. — Some four years ago we were stay- 
ing at a friend's house in the country for the purpose of spending 
a part of the Christinas vacation. Among other things intro- 
duced for the amusement of the children, was of course a 
series of dissolving views. At the conclusion of these there 
was a slight pause, and then there suddenly appeared on the 
screen the figure of a young man, with a most ghastly ex- 
pression of countenance, evidently a victim of consumption. 
The expression was so truthful and vivid, that we saw at once it 
must have been produced by the insertion of a transparent, 
positive in a camera through which light was transmitted. 
There was scarcely time for us to remark to my neighbour on 
the exceeding bad taste of the person who had done this, when 
we were startled by a succession of dreadful screams which rose 
in the darkness. A light was brought, and it was found that a 
young lady was in strong convulsions, which were followed by an 
illness from which she did not recover for many weeks. It 
appeared that the person represented on the screen had been 
known by her, as well as by many others of the company, in 
his lifetime ; and fh>m the impression made on her, it seems 
probable that she must have been more attached to him than 
any one besides herself was aware. It is such a source of 
amusement to most people to see portraits of themselves sind 
friends reproduced in this way, that we have recommended it as 
a source of amusement for winter evenings; but, at the same time, 
we would strongly advise young photographers who may adopt it 
to confine their efforts to the representation of living individuals. 

Facsimile ''Hamlet." — A curious and interesting appli- 
cation of photography has been recently made, to the repro- 
duction in Isicsimile of the margin copy of the first edition of 
Shakspeare's " Hamlet." This facsimile was liberally ordered, 
at the expense of the late Buke of Devonshire, for multipli- 
cation of the copy to tiie extent of forty examples, with a view 
to their circulation among the great hbraries of the country, 
and those of a few favoured private individuals. The text was 
transferred by photography to stone, and Mr. Netherolift 
undertook to translate it fh>m the stone to paper. As a fac- 
simile each copy Is perfect. — Art Journal, 

Photoobaphic Identificatton of a Mitbdbbeb.— On 
the 11th Nov., 1854, at Betiers, a man named Lefeuvre, a 
carpenter, shot and killed a woman whom he suspected of 
poisoning his dog. He immediately afterwards fled, and was 
condemned to death, par contumace, on the 22nd May, 1856. 
A few days since, a man was arrested as a vagrant at Bodez, 
and as he refrised to give his name, the aid of photography 
was called in, and a number of portraits of him were sent to 
different police stations. One of them happened to reach Betiers, 
and was soon recognised as the portrait of the murderer who 
had so long evaded justice. 
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COLOURING GLASS POSITIVES FOR THE MAGIC LANTERN. 

Sir, — A oorrespondent, William Cochran, of Glasgow, in 
last week's "News," asks for a receipt to colour glass 
positiTes for the magic lantern. , 

To accomplish tUs properly, so as to preserve all the 
flelicacy, shurpness, and detail of the positive, is a valuable 
. secret, the knowledge of which I am very happy to be able 
to impart to him. 

1. Place the glass to be coloured before a candle or 
window. 

2. Mix a few drofM of spirits of ammonia with transparent 
oil varnish, and with the following transparent colours, 
using a fine soft sable brush * — 

For Black — Use ivory black. 

White — ^Leave the glass uncoloured. 

Brown — Use burnt sienna ; or, mix lake, gamboge, 
and Prussian blue. 

Orange „ lake and nunboge. 

Purple „ lake and Prussian blue. 

Red „ rose carmine or lake. 

Green „ Prussian blue and gamboge. 

Blue „ Prussian blue. 

Yellow „ gamboge. 
.S. Remember to procure powdered transparent colours 
and oil varmsh from a good colour maker or a varnish 
manu&cturer, explaining, at the same time, the purpose 
you require them for. The colours and varnish are to be 
well rubbed down on a marble slab. 

4. Fill up the background with ivory* black, and use the 
varnish to moisten it with. 

5. Do not varnish the glass to be coloured first. 

6. Use varnish in quantity according to the depth of 
colour required, and for that purpose only. 

7. Try dabs^ with a brush, on a piece of glass, to test the 
depth, transparency, and quality of the colours, before 
commencing. 

8. If too opaque, add more varnish and spirits of ammo- 
nia — two drops to about a teaspoonful of the varnish. I 
can produce a clear reflection on any white screen equfd to 
the finest stained ruby or cobalt glass. 

If any further difficulties arise, which I respectfully sub- 
mit will not be the case if proper attention is paid to the 
rules before laid down, yourself or any other person, may 
reckon on my endeavours to clear them away. 

Harry Bellini. 

[We shall feel greatly obliged if our correspondent wiU 
forward some further particulars on the other subject men- 
tioned in his letter. It would be also very important if we 
could be favoured with a specimen of the results, or an 
address, where we could communicate with him on the 
subject. — ^Ed.] 



TONING PAPER POSITIVES WITU BICHLORIDE OF 
PLATINUM. 

Dear Sir, — Some three or four years ago I tried the bi- 
chloride of platinum for colouring pictures in the place of 
gold, and I thought that the balance of advantages was in 
favour of the latter. I have preserved no specimens, and 
can only speak from a general recollection that, besides 
working slower, a larger quantity was required to produce 
the same effect — thus nearly equalising the cost. On the 
whole, I did not find any sufficient advantage to induce me 
to continue its use. 

The best practical method of colouring albumenised 
prints then known, was by adding the gold or platinum to 
the hypo, bal^, and this was the only form in which I tried 
it. ]rerhaps, in the better colouring baths since introduced, 
its effect might be somewhat different. The resulting coleur 
was much the same as that produced by gold ; and, as the 



permanence is probably equal, the only question was one of 
economy. 

I also tried, at the same time, and in the same manner, 
the perchloride of iron. This also produced a good colour 
(probably due chiefly to sulphur) ; for this reason I never 
iised it in practice. One woilld think, that not a few of the 
pictures now sold — particularly stereoscopic — must be 
coloured in some such way, otherwise I really cannot under- 
stand how it is that so many of them fade with such 
rapidity. I have, myself, in time past, employed very bad 
processes, such as I should not now think of using ; and 
although the lights of some of my older pictures have turned 
very yellow, scarcely one of them, so far as I am aware, has 
faded, in the proper sense of the term. I have always been 
particularly careful about the washing, and perhaps it is to 
this that my good fortune is owing. Nothing can be more 
slovenly tbian liie way in which I have seen it done, and 
that too by operators who ought to have known better. It 
is unfortunate for honest printers that, in general, the ap- 
pearance of a photograph affords no. clue to the process by 
which it was taken and coloured, nor to the sufficiency of 
the washing. 

I have no doubt that an ordinary positive print, toned 
with cold by any of the recent processes, and carefully 
washed, may be considered quite permanent. I do not 
despair, however, of some cheaper and quicker way being 
discovered. The ink process is a step in the right direction ; 
but any one who will look over a bundle of old letters, will 
see great reason to doubt whether a picture in gallate of 
iron is more p^manent than an ordinary silver print. 

W. R. Sedgfield. 

GLASS DISHES. 

Sir, — ^A few weeks since you did me the favour to insert 
a letter on " Photosraphic Desiderata," which appears to 
have induced %9versd gentlemen to communicate to your 
columns various modes of making and cementing glass 
dishes. Admitting these built dishes, as they are technically 
called, remain p^ectly sound and water-tight for many 
months or years, they all stiU poeseas the following serious 
defects, viz., that the line of junction of the sides and 
bottom, almost microscopic though it be, is rough ; and, as 
long as the dish is only used for silver solutions, no harm 
ensues ; but if used alternately for exciting and developing 
waxed paper, for instance, decomposition and turbidity of 
the respective solutions speedily inform the manipulator that 
his dish was not chemically clean before using. The manner 
in which the sides of most built dishes are attached or 
cemented to the bottom, is most objectionable, viz., at an 
acute, or right angle, the dirt which lodges at the apex of 
the angle, represented b^ the rouah Une of cement, being 
remov^ with great dimculty, and a small quantity of old 
gallo-nitrate too frequently remains. If good moulded 
glass dishes could be procured, whose sides sprang from the 
bottom in a curve, and possessing no comers or angularities ; 
and if measures and developing glasses had the "punty 
marks *' properly ground off and polished, the " washing-up 
days ^* of photographers would ho bagatelles, and not the 
fatigues and bores they are at present. 

George Eddowes. 



THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your correspondent, " An Ama- 
teur," the coUodim imould be iodised and sensitised in the 
collodio-albumen process, otherwise it is very much slower 
in the camera, and also in development ; many persons have 
tried all possible variations in order to simplify this process, 
but I think in all instances the results have been inferior. 
The modification your correspondent mentions, of washing 
off the albumen, has been tried here some time ago ; the 
objection to it is, that in large plates it is impossible to wash 
off the albumen evenly ; the same result can be obtained by 
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rtduomg the pntpuM tSbmnm wiih watwv mrI m kattef 
a smaller amount of albnmen on the plate, bat I tfaink m 
genaral tht old ttroportkm of altmnMn to water ffvm more 
sati^Ehctorj negaUTet. J. 6ti>BBOfttAlf. 

Manch€9ter^ 



AKSWEB8 TO MtNOB QT^BUnSS. 
Pbspabatiok 01? Iodide of AMMomxnL—Churk, Mtny 
methods have been from time to time Recommended for the 
prepuntion of l^iis salt, but the best in our opinion is the fbl- 
lowm? '.—-prepare iodide of iron first by heating together 5 parts 
of iodine and 25 parts of water, into which are gradually added 
2*6 parts of iron filings ) when the iodine has i^ disappeared, 
filter and add carbonate of ammonia until a precipitate no Kmger 
fUls; then pour the whole Into a filter aad wash enoe or twiee; 
collect all the clear filtrates together into a dish. a&4 evaporate 
by a gentle heat till the lalt oijitaUisaB oak It most be kept 
in a well stoppered bottle im peneet darkness. 

COTTOlf-WOOL BhUSH FOB THB CAI.0TTP1 PbOCBM.-^ 

Paper, We believe these brudies were first suggested by Mr. 
BVickle» at all events they bear hie name» being known familiarly 
as Buckle's brushes. They are made by taking a glass tub% 
from two to six inches long and half an inch in diameter, and 
forcing a tuft of perfectly clean cotton wool into the end«so that 
tuMcient remains projecting to be used as a brush. The tuft 
should fit sufficiently tight in the tube for there to be no danger 
of its coming out in use. We have fbund a good plan to avoid 
the poesibilitv of this happening is, to tie a ^lece of silk thread 
round the middle of the cotton-wool, and with that dtaw the 
tuft into the end of the tube. 

Glazs fob Coloubbd STBBl0OBAM8.~il Shib9enher, The 
plan adopted bv several of the most popular artists is, to have 
the slides rolled between steel cylinders after they are coloured. 
This gives them a gloss without in the least injuring the colours. 

Substitute fob Ground Glass.— A 8. B. A correspon- 
dent has informed us that the most simple sabetitate for ground 
riass is Wn starch paste poured over plain glass, and t&n al- 
lowed to drain and dry roontaneoosly. 

Pbepabatioit of Pboto-Nitbatb of Ibon.— PmMm 
PAotoyrom.— Dilute 9 parts of strong nitrie aeid with tO 
parts of water» and when odd, add to thia in a fiask, 8 parts of 
pure iron wire. Place in cold water, and allow it to stand all 
night, a^tating now and then. When required for use, add 
one4hird of a drachm of glacial acetic acid to everv ounce of 
solution. This will keep for manv months in a well-stoppered 
bottle, and will be found an exceuent developer for positives. 
Another very good formula is the following :— Dissolve 1,<W0 
grains of nitrate of baryta In 45 ounces of cold water, and 
2,000 grains of crystallised sulphate of iron in 15 ounces of cold 
water. Mix three parts of the former solution with one part 
of the latter, titer or decant fh>m the sulphate of baryta, and 
add half a drachm of gladal acetic add to every ounce of the 
solution. 



TO C0BIIESP0NDENT8. 

09* Some eomplaints bavhig been made by our robec ri bers at to tbe non- 
reeelpt of the '*^FHOTOoaAraio Nswb,** the pnbllahvt beg raepectfiiHy to 
noUfy that every care is taken on their part to inanre pon^al and correct 
dlapAtch. All complalnta ahould, tberefbre, be made to the Post OAee 
aothoritiea. 

We mnit beg ottr eorreesoadenta aoi to tend gla 
except they are ■eeorely protected against breakage; 

Harrt Bbllihl— Will om- correspondent oblige na with an addreaa where we 
could communicate with him. We shall be very happy to noelte the 
particalars and pliers reftrred to. 

F. H., Newcastle-on-Tj-ne.— We are engaged hi organishig a plan, by which 
what you propose can be Tery s atis f actorily accomplished. In the mean- 
thne, we would suggest the advisability of your inserting a short 
advertisement In ov pagei. 

A Uabd Workiko and Pkactical Amatbuk.— Received with thanks. 

& B. a— The best ^^ for you to adopt to obtsfai nftmte of silver from the 
powder and sohndon whi^ you have sS pr ss w t, wlU be to add exoeas of 
carbonate of soda, evaporate to dryness, and mix with four times its weight 
of dry tarbonau of soda. Then ftise in a ervelbla as reeommendeA {a our 
last number, and you will obtafai a bitttoa of netaltts sUrer. Tow 
SQgcestioQ is a very good one, imd we will at onceinooeed to canry it out; 
webope to be able to commence hi our next number. 

a. Lb O.— If you wfll forward to ua a spvoiaeii of the enrttel jroa oVtalied, 
we shall be able to teU you what it la. We shoold also Hka t* see the klad 
of effect you say it produces on glasfe podtlves. 

B. W.~.l. Tea. 9 and 8. We regret we cannot aasww. 

LatBVf.— 1. OoUodhmof adarkcolenr ia geaersUy less ienaMre thaawboi 
itlspaler. The oolonr ia due to lodhie; which oan be rtmofved by addiag a 
fow gndns of metalllo cadmiimL I* What d sfe iophi g iohmoki ib yen rm 



to? 8. If kept hi awrilooriud or stoppered bottle, spfrttiefwfcM will retain 
its strength for sn]f length of tfaaa. 4 Ambi^ vamlia will te for both 
positives and negativea. 5. There must have been some impurity in the 
gnttanercha vess el in which vou plaeed vonr bath; probably hyposulphite 
of soda, or developing solution. S. Soak it for smne hours in a strong 
solution of cyanide or potasstnm, and tlien rinse In dilute nitrie add. 7. 
Your gronnd-glaas is too ooarse. Proenre some prepared especially for 
focuknbg, under the name of grey glass. 

K. X— 1. Of oourse the upper tub must be pushed aidewajrst so as to hBow 
the tap to be over the lower one. % Yes. a At any oheanist'a. 

T. W. HowABD.— We have a letter for this gentleman ; where shall it be sent ? 

F. W. T.~We eannot give you a ftiUer aoeount ci the formnlA, Ae., required 
in the negative eollodion procees, than will be found In ow *' Catechism." 
We we much obUged for the information contained in your letter. 

A. V. T.— Use a 100-grain solution of nitrate of sHver for ezdtfaig the paper 
by; and keep longer in tbe gold bath. 

J. Obkxvhalgh.— The cotton you e ocl oee d is the right kind to be used in 
making pyroxyline. 

W. H. W.— Your letter has been forwarded to Hr. Woodward. 

J. M.— We have forwarded to your address a note; wfc&oli wiU givt yo« the 
desired information. 

R. M. 8.— 1 end 1 We can only answer bytcferring yon to our back numbers. 
8. The formula you ask about is given aft p. la 4 We eaiMOl aft pie se ul 
answer. 5. The diameters are somewhere aboiU l|i S|, and SHnches; but 
they vary with different makers. 

Photookajl— We wUl hMjuhne; and answer oar eoRespoadent In our next 
number. 

Thxta.— It reqnhres a bright summer's sun to carry out the experiments which 
we contemplate performing with the new metal Junonium. We do not know 
where the error lies hi your tentng pr oe e s s . Will not the gold solution 
darken it if kept in longer? The qmm Editorial article addreesed to that 
unfortunate young photographer is all nonsense. Acetic add ia the bath ii 
a gresit improvement; And helps verv materially to keep the whitea dean. 
You cannot do better thah persevere in the foranilii given at p. M. 

W. R. R.— We do not think you will meet with as much success with the 
"paper-glass "as with gelatme paper. We Will give the other information 
required shortly. 

AmraL— Fine thlnpaper, such as is prepared for photographic purpoaes^ will 
answer bot Buck Japsn can be obtained of a vamisn maker or coach 
bnildtr. W* are happy to think we bave^eafted such golden ophiloiis fron 
you. 

PHAsa^We are not aware that reticulation of the film ia owing to the silver 
bath not bcbretrong enough. Water fai the collodion Is the motftViualcansea. 

A 8umxsB.--The poisonous properties of oonrnerdal cyanhto of jwwsaalani 
are not by any meana dangerous if ordinary care be taken. 

C. C.-A good landscape lens will not cause buildings to appear to foil 
forwards if you take care to keep the camera perfectly horlxontal. If you 
send an addrJMS, we will oommunicaU with yon on the other nutters. 

F. C. D.— L Plain paper only should be floated on the albnmen solution, i. 
About half an hour. 8. The pictures you allude t6 were taken by employing 
a perfectly black background befahMl the sitter, and thea baekiag op whfi 
chocolate-coloured paper. 

Bboioixll.— L Oood portraits cannot be taken in a room Ugfated with only 
one window in the way yon name. A skylight will be a better additloa 
than another window. 3. The time of expoenre will depend so mnoh upon 
the quality of the lens and collodion, tlut nothing but experience win enaUe 
yon te Judge; yon can, however, try five mhrates to oommenee with. 

Un BLSvm.— a little more or less than the spedAed qaanUtjr of pratoiolpliate 
of iron in the developing solution will not be of any material oonaequanoe 
^ the result Nitrate of iron Is used bv some photographen; we hare given 
the method of preparing It OUuial acetic asM Is to restrain the too 
energatic action of the developer. More is required in sunuasr than in 
winter. Your other queries we cannot at present answer. 

R. WtLaov.-^ wooden frame can easily be contrived, against which prepared 
platea ean rest against the wail te dry. When dry, they shonld be stored 
away in tin boxea. We hope to be able to give infomution on the other 
point by our next number. 

r. nwmnmm Jomc^Yon had better procure a half-plate portrait lens, and a 
single stereoscopic lens. 

T. Boixivs.->We hope to be able to give yon the deaired information In ov 
nextauakcn 

J. A.~l. Exoept in very open and well ventilated placea, idl stoves In whk^ 
gas is used M heatkig purposes should be sappued with a flue to carry 
away the noxious produeU of combustion. S. The ODllodi»^bumen pro- 
cess, hi our opinioii, is simerlor to Fothergfll*!^ 

O. 8. — Tbe prinu look as If tbe sensitive paper bad been kept too long before 
being used. They have not remained long enou^ in the gold bath. 

R. T. B. - 1. Protosnlphateof iron. 3. Not so good as some we have published. 
3. Soak it for some days in strong solution of cyanide of potassium; and 
then, after rinsing, for a fow hours in dilute nitrio add. 4, o« 6L Yesr little 
is known about the peculiar properties and requirements of add or alkaline 
collodions; we are, however. Inclined to answer these questions in the 
afflrmative. 7. Consult previous numbers. 8. Wash It well vrith dilute 
eulphurie add, and then wlOi pore water, and tbe silver will be pure enough. 

A. NovxcB.— 1. u an earty number, t. U froat of the kaa. 

AoATC— Well washed In cold water. 

Communications dedlned with thanks:— F. R. 8.— A Dibbler.— Jamei F.— 
nMmM.-^N. a a-SiereomiA. 

Tike iaformallM required by the following correspondents is either such aa 
we are uuude to give, or it has appeared in recent numbers of the 
•*PaoTo«aApmo Biwa:'*— January.— W. A. L.— O. IL— Letter Box.^ 
i. &— Taper—An Lmm.— Apl«uitia-A 8«boeriber tnm tbe First— 
Blotthig Paper.— W. W. W.— a B. A.— Q. ^ 

tsi TtSI-hT^F.-H. D.— H. C— A- D.-X.-.M. D.— A. E.-M. C.-A 
London Firm.- W.— An Amateur— 8. T.— T. H. C— H. D. 



On aecount of the Immense number of hnportant lettAn we ivoehre, w« 
inawers to qvsries of no ginend hitereat 



Of Meam. CiMoeU, Potter, and Oalphu La Belle Sanvage Yard. ' Frtvafta 
for the Eifitor, IT addressed to the omoe^ should be marked "private.^* 
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PAPER versus COLLODION. 

BY M. TERHIER, JUN. 

Since the discovery of collodion, the paper procesBes have 
almost gone out of practice, and that for good reasons. 
Collodion acts more quickly, and gives clearer pictures: 
nevertheless, if two positive proofs be taken of me same 
landscape, the one obtained by means of collodion, the other 
on negative paper, it will be remarked tliat the one taken 
on paper is richer, softer, more aerial, and deeper, in short, 
more artistic tlmn the other. This difference of results 
induced me to make fresli trials with paper, with the object 
of obtaining the sharpness and rapidity of collodion. 

The method I am about to submit to the consideration of 
your readers will, I hope, have the result of restoring the 
n^ative paper to the position it originally held among 
photogi^phic processes. As the basis of my experiments, I 
selects! gelatine as used by one of the ablest of photogra- 
phers, M. Baldus ; this substance does not alter the silver 
bath, but allows it to retain all its limpidity. Following his 
method, I obtained more sharpness by sizing the paper bSfore 
iodising, and greater rapidity by immersing it in an ethereo- 
alcohoUc iodicfe bath before submitting it to the silver bali ; 
beside these two operations, which are over and above M. 
Baldus's process, I develop the picture with sulphate of iron, 
which, as is generally known, is the quickest developer.^ 
The method I employ may be briefly described as follows : — 

1 choose a paper, the substance of which is very equal, 
and mark one of its sides with a pencil ; I then float it for 
a minute or two on the following substance — rain water, 
1000 parts, gelatine, 15 parts; after which, I take it out, 
and dry it by suspension. I prepare a considerable numbei* 
of sheet* in this way ; and when they are dry, I collect 
them, and put them in a blotting book, which I then put 
under the press until the following day. 

Iodising. — If the gelatinous substance, which served for 
the sizing of the papers, is still sufliciently attenuated, I add 
to every hundrwi parts of liquid — iodide of potassium, 
;3 parts, bromide of potassium, 0*6 parts; 1 dissolve 
with the aid of heat, and strain the whole through a 
cloth, and then pour it into a dish, which is kept warm by 
Ixiing placed over a stove. I then treat my papers with this 
solution in the same manner as on the preceding evening, 
taking care that no bubbles of air form beneath them, and 
I also place them on the solution with the marked side 
downwards ; after drying, put them away in a box in a 
dry place. This double preparation gives great clearness 
and delicacy to the proofe ; renders the paper unalterable ; 
preserves its whiteness ; and prevents it from ever becoming 
spotted — the reason of which is easily understood, the 
iodine not being in contact with the body of the paper, 
which often contains various kinds of substances capable of 
neutralising it in places, and producing, after the develop- 
ment of the picture, a greater or less number of little spots, 
which disfigmre the picture in an irreparable manner. The 
preliminary sizing is therefore of incontestable utility. 

Stnsitising and exposure, — ^To use this paper, I take it by 
an angle, by means of a small iron hook coated with gum- 
lac di^olved in alcohol, and immerse it in a bath, composed 
as follows :— Ether, 2o i part ; ordinary rectified alcohol, 
75 parts ; iodide of potassimn, 0.5 parte ; the paper 
imbibes it instantaneously. If I want it for dry purposes, I 
remove it, and suspend it until dry ; in the contrary case, I 
lay it at once, face downwards, on the silver bath used for 



collodion negatives ; after a contact of two or three minutes, 
aooofding to tiie temperature, I remove it, and place H imme^ 
diately in the negative firame for exposure. The time of 
exposnre is vexr nearly t^e saime as for collodion ; neverthe- 
leas, I moBt ooserve, that a silver bath, flftrengthened with 
aoetio aoid, renders the paper more sensitive. In all other 
ppoceflBeB this acid retards the luminous impression, whik the 
very coirtrary results in this'case ; 1^ aoia opens the pores 
of the gelatine, swells it, and, consequently, renders it vaofe 
permeable to the chemical action of the light. • 

Development of the picture, — ^When the exposure has been 
suffidently long, I plunge the paper in water mixed 
with aloohol ; I then extend it on the solution of sulphate 
of iron, as used for developing ooUodion. The ima^ 
speedily appears in all its details; if it is wanting m 
vigour from insnflleient exposure, I allow the paper to (kip ; 
spread H on a glass plate, and pour on it, commencing 
at one of the an^es, a weak solution of nitrate of silver, 
and then pass it a second time on the sulphate of iron. 
This simple method «f strengthening it, suffices to give t^e 
negative aU Idie intensity desired. 

It will be seen that, when one has a plentiful supply of 
iodised papers, the manipulations are very simple, requiring 
but little time, and no complication of new baths ; but the 
e^>ecial advantage that this bath presents is, the facili^ with 
which one obtains very cood proofs by the dry method. To 
return to what I said above relative to the paper, which I 
dried by suspenaion on taking it from the etheroo-alcoholic 
iodide bath. This deeioeation of the paper is not absolutely 
essential for the dry process. I point it out, because 1 tind 
it gives greater facility in working. I generally prepare 
eight or ^n sheete ; when I am doing the last, the first, well 
drained, is ready for placing on the silver bath. After the 
two washings, which must follow the sensitising of the 
papers, the other operations are the same as in the wet 
process. 

I one day exposed two papers in succession, on each of 
which I toc4c the same pictm-e, one I treated with sulphate of 
iron, the other with gallic acid; the former developed 
rapidly, and gave me, as usual, a good negative; the latter, 
smomitted to the reducing bath of gallic acid, after half an 
hour^s inmiersion gave no sign of a picture. Being convinced 
that the paper had been acted upon, the exposure having 
been the same as in the other case, I strengthened the bath 
with some drops of nitrate of sUvcr, and waited an hour to 
see the result, but still no picture. Finally, vexed at landing 
it would not come out, I took a bottle containing an old 
nitrate of silver bath, which I had used formerly in different 
experiments ; it contained ether, alcohol, iodides, acids, and 
a little sulphate of iron. I decanted the clear part of the 
liquid, and jx>ured a considerable quantity of it in the galKc 
acid solution. I then went on with some other work, and 
left the proof to itself. An hour afterwards, on going into 
my laboratory, I was greatly surprised to see the picture per- 
fectly developed ; but what astonished me most was the fact, 
that the reducing bath had undergone no alteration. What 
was the substance in the old bath which preserved the gallic 
acid in good condition ? 

There is anothw question to which I will attempt to give 
an answer: — Why is collodion more rapid than aU o5ier 
iilms used in photogra^y ? Does this rapidity arise from 
the pyroxyline employed in its oompositton, or is it due simply 
to the two substances in which it is dissolved? 

Without pretending to give a positive opinion on this sub- 
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ject, I belieye it must be attributed to the ether and the 
alcohol combiued. In fSeu^t, I hare just shown that these 
liquids, bj imbuing the i>aper instantaneously, fisMnlitate the 
combination of photogenic products, and, consequently, open 
a more free access to the chemical action of the light. 



THE MOLECULAR ACTION OF CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES.* 

BY DR. A. WELLER. 

The fixation of the mercurial vapours in the daguerreotype 
process which has excited so much interest, and for which so 
many theories have been advanced, is but another example of 
the force which causes the deposition of solid and gaseous 
particles from a liquid, and which produces so many other 
effects. In this case the chemical rays of light act in the same 
m an ner as mechanical action and caloric in causing a certain 
molecular disturbance. By the discoveries of Mdser it is 
shown that these rays possess the power of acting upon 
almost any body, in such a manner as to render it caj)able 
of fixing the particles of various vapours. Thus sunple 
minerals, glass, &c., may be made to fix the mercurial 
vapour. It appears, however, that diver, gold, copper, &c., 
which form amalgams, or, in other wor£, are capable of 
being wetted by mercury, possess this property in a greater 
degree than any other b(Klies which are capable of being 
wetted by it, in the same way' as we have seen that glass 
has the greatest power to fix Uie vapour of water. Admit- 
ting the truth of this theory of the daguerreotype process, 
we are naturally led to inquire Whether the same agent may 
not likewise cause the fixation of particles in a state of solu- 
tion or of vapour, in the same manner as by simple mecha- 
nical action. After several unsatisfiiustoryattempts I finally 
succeeded in clearly proving this fSwst. The solution which 
shows the influence of Ught the most evidently is that of the 
neutral chloride of gold. A few grains of this salt dissolved 
in an ounce of water, when expoeed to the light, deposit; 
minute crystals of a metallic appearance on that side of the 
elass nearest the light. The action of light in causing the 
deposition of gaseous vapours may be shown by pkcing some 
iodine in a bottle closed with a glass stopper. After bdng 
exposed in the sunshine for several hours minute black 
crystals will appear on the side nearest the light, which will 
clutnge their position according to the side of the glass 
exposed. Another* substance which shows the action still 
better is camphor ; a piece of which, merely covered with a 
glass shade, will give rise to a crystalline deposit after an 
hour or two of exposure to light, which presents the 
same phenomena as those of iodine. By a prolonged erpoBoie 
these crystalB become very abundant, and very beauti&l. I 
have applied this property to the construction of an instru- 
ment for measuring the chemical rays of light. As the 
details would.be foreign to our present subject, I will defer 
them to another occasion, and confine myself now to prove 
that these phenomena ore independent of the deposits 
caused hy radiation. 

1st. The crystals are formed on the side exposed to the 
action of direct or diffused light. 

2nd. They are not formed during the night, when the 
radiation of the earth is sufficient to cause the deposition of 
water. 

8rd. Green class, which retards photographic action, like- 
wise impedes this deposit. 

In an experiment which is now going on, a bottle of pale 
green common ghiss is exposed to the noith, while another 
of white glass is placed in a southern aspect. The first 
became covered with minute crystals, in size averaging about 
a millimetre, which have renudned stationary about a week ;' 
the second is covered with arborracent ramifications, which 
are daily increasing. Several ^miliar, but hitherto unex- 
plained phenomena, may, in my opinion, be easily accounted 
for by these molecular actions. The formation of hail I 

* Continoed from p«ge 198. 



consider to be an instance of an action precisely similar to 
that which causes the deposition of ihe solids of gaseous and 
liquid particles. If we admit the influence of tms fcn^ce on 
the globular vapours of water, it is not at all improbable 
that certain conditions may arise in nature when these 
vapours may be much more Uable to this influence than we 
find them in our imperfect experiments. We have seen that • 
a solution of sulphate of soda or water in a pure state may 
be brought by the abstraction of caloric to such a condition 
of unstable equilibrium, that the slightest perturbattng cause 
will immediately reduce it to a solid form. If we admit 
that the globules whidi form the clouds are capable of being 
placed in a similar condition, we have sufficient data to 
explain all the phenomena that occur in the production of 
hail. Any nucleus formed within a cloud of this state would 
create around it a deposition of all the neighbouring 
particles, and the size of the hail-stones would be dependent 
upon the thickness of the cloud they had to traverse. In the 
storm of Ordenburgh, in 1825, mentioned by Dr. Eversnoan, 
pyrites were found in the centre, and had acted like a nucleus 
round which the crystallisation had taken place. Where the 
centre is not formed by a foreign body of this sort, it has 
frequently been mentioned that it consisted of an opaque 
nucleus of a spongy nature, like congealed snow, which may 
be easily accounted for. The succession of concentric 
layers would be caused by the passage of the particles 
through strata of liquid globules not all at the same tempera- 
ture, and the radiated structure indicates a gradual increase 
of crystalline action proceeding from the centre. The tem- 
perature of the hail-stones, which has generally been found 
bebw the freodng point, is a further corroboration of this 
view. The formation of butter is likewise, in all probability, 
anoth^ instance of molecular action of the same nature. It 
is well known Uiat after the cream has been agitated for a 
certain length of time the globules suddenly coalesce, and by 
their union butter is produced. The sudden appearance of 
this product is the more remarkable, as it takes place at 
different temperatures, although more quickly at some than 
others, and not gradually, as might have been expected, 
which precludes the idea of its being owing to any caloric 
developed by friction. The most minute observations have 
been unable to show any material alteration in the appear- 
ance of the fatty globules at the moment before the butter is 
formed. Little doubt can be entertained of its being caused 
by some mcdecular action, engendered in the globules by 
the continued agitation they have undergone. Some of the 
most permanent gases likewise exhibit phenomena closely 
allied to the above, by their action on platinum and other 
metals. According to Dulong and Thenard, platinum foil 
newly beaten has the property of acting at the common 
temperature on a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, but 
after a few minutes* exposure to tiie air it entirely loses that 
power, which may, however, be restored to it in a stronger 
decree than before by heating it in a covered crucible. If it 
be kept in a covered vessel, so as to exclude the air, it will 
retain the power without decrease for four-and- twenty hours. 
Platinum filings, made with an ordinary sized file, have the 
same property immediately after their formation, which 
they retain for above an hour. It has also been observed 
that a hollow ball of platinum has the power of condensing 
and absorbing different gases, which are generally dis^i- 
^iged at a temperature below the boiling p(Hnt (Pouillet, 
MUmens de Physique^ § 181). The action of the gases on 
platinum in aU the above cases greatly resembles that of 
carbonic acid on glass, except that not merely simple lines, 
but the whole sur&ce of the metal exerts its influence, and 
that the gases thanselves are invisible. 



NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

Ik the notice of the meeting of the French Photographic 
Society in vol. i. p. 250, we stated that an apparatus for 
the preservation of sensitised paper had been oesigned by 
MM. Davanne and Girard, and manu&ctured by M. Maricm ; 
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we at the same time mentioned that M. Frank de YiUechoUes 
had aaked a question relative to a similar box invented by 
M. Cognaoq. The latter gentleman has addreceed the 
following letter to a foreign contemporary, on the subject : — 

*'*' I READ in the bulletin of the French Photographic society 
that M. Marion had presented an apparatus for preservinfi^ 
positiye papers. I have likewise read the article of Ml£ 
i>aTanne and Girard, in which I observe that they advise 
the t^ of chloride of calcium as a proper substance for 
preserving nitrated paper. 

" Without dicfparagement to MM. Marion, Davanne, and 
Girard, it was I who first discovered the properties of 
chloride of calcium as a preservative substance. In the 
month of May last I had the honour of addressing you a 
letter " (the letter was not received), " in which I informed 
you that I had discovered a means of preserving nitrated 
paper ; it is true that at that time I did not consider it 
advisable to indicate the use of chloride of calcium, but it is 
▼eiT easy to ascertain now, that the various apparatus sold 
to MM. Aguado, CoUard, De Vuillefroy, Galnierde Kumine 
(Kumine?^, and others, do not contain anything beside 
chloride ot calcium. 

*^ I hope you will receive this protest, which will be the 
last. It is sufficient for me to have proved, in a decisive 
manner, that the priority of liiis discoverv cannot be 
contested with me. — ^Agr^, &c., H. Cogkacq.*' 

[In support of this letter, Messrs. L. and H. Wulff ad- 
dr^sed a letter to the Editor of the Revue Photographique^ 
in which they stated that a description of the apparatus was 
pubUshed in his paper and in ot^ journals in June of last 
year ; and that they had delivered several of these boxes to 
men of mark amons photographers. They state further, 
that last October M. Marion sent to them for one of these 
boxes for a M. Dol, of Cagliari, and the box was accordingly 
sent to him, tO|^ther with a bottle containing the chloride 
of calcium. This box and bottle were retumid to them a 
few days later l^ Mr Marion, with an intimation that he 
was not quite satisfied with the apparatus, and begged them 
to f(»rward it direct to M. Dol. 

They add to their letter certificates firom well-known pho- 
tograjMiers, stating that they had purchased similar appa- 
ratus of them some months back. 

The Revne winds up the publicati<m of the letters by 
steting that Messrs. Davanne and Girard have discovered 
the properties of chloride of calcium too late. We shall no 
doubt have an early opportunity of forming an opinion on 
the subject in dispute; meanwnile we may state that we 
have been shown ope of the cases manufactured by M. 
Marion, though, of course, we have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of testmg its merits ; but judging from ai^>earance, 
we see no reason to doubt that it will answer the purpose 
for which it is constructed. As to the degree in whidi it 
may resemble the apparatus of M. Cognacq we are not in a 
position to speak, inasmuch as we have not yet seen the 
lattOT.— Ed.] 

M. niepce on the preservation of light. 

The following are the directions siven by M. Ni^pce de St. 
Victor for obtaining photographs by means of light stored up 
in tubes. — Cosmos. 

** Use paper prepared with ammoniacal chloride of silver, 
as it is more sensitive than that prepared with chloride of 
silver alone. 

" At the moment of opening the tube, a little water must 
be inserted inside in such a way as to well moisten the paste- 
board, and any water not immediately absorbed must be 
aUowed to run out ; and the tube acain closed, and heated 
over a spirit lamp until it has reached a temperature too 
high to be borne by the naked hand (about 150 degrees), 
then opened directly, and applied upon the thin paper bear- 
ing the engraving, which serves as a negative, and the 

^ re^ts wUl be the reproduction of the engraving on the sen* 

j sitive paper beneath. 



" The pasteboard ought to be strongly impregnated with 
tartaric acid, and insolated for four or five hours in the 
month of July. Pasteboard impregnated with nitrate of 
uranium does not require to be insolated above an hour ; but 
it loses the acidity communicated by the light much more 
rapidly." 

M. Plnmier has informed us that the best sensitising 
liquid for preparing the paper for these eroeriments is com- 
posed as follows :— Dissolve 12 parts of mtrate of silver in 
100 parts of distilled water, then add ammonia drop by drop, 
and at the same time shake the solution untU it is dissolved. 
The solution is at first brown, but eventually becomes per- 
fectly limpid: it is advisable to boil it for some minutes to 
restore it to a neutral state. 



COMMUNICATION FROM THE FRENCH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
We have received a communication from M. Martin 
lAulerie, the Secretary of the French Photographic Society, 
written, apparently, under the impression that we have not 
informed our readers that it is the intention of the French 
Society to hold an exhibition in the ensuing month. We 
need scarcely remind our ruulers that we announced the &ct 
some weeks since, and that we have subsequenUy given all 
particulars published respecting^ it, including the rules 
intended to refute the eidubition. Rtde 2 Im been since 
modified, as will be seen on reading the annexed translation 
of a letter, which appears to be an appeal to photographers 
individually. We may add that we smcerely hope the appeal 
may be successful in inducing a good number of En^^ish 
photographers to sustain our national credit. 

" Sir, — L have the honour to remind you that the third 
public Exhibition of the French Photoffraphic Society takes 
place, this year, from the 1st April to the 15th June, at the 
rakice of Iiidustry, in a place specially set apart for it, and 
concurrently with the exhibition of paintings, llie com- 
mittee invite all photographers, whether native or foreign, 
to send photographs, in order to give this Exhibition the 
importance and mterest'of a really universal Exhibition, 
which will allow of a correct estimate being formed of the 
progress of the art in different countries. 

" Although the regulations of the Exhibition have been 
already published in the monthly bulletin of the Society, the 
committee consider it advisable to remind you, personally, 
that objects intended for exhibition mixst be forwarded to the 
Secretary, M. Martin lAulerie, 1 1, rue Drouot, Paris, between 
the 1st and 15th March next.* As the jury, appointed to 
examine ihe works sent, meet on the 20th March, the com- 
mittee have been obliged to fix the date of the 15th Mturch* 
as bdng the latest for receiving proo&. 

" If, sir, it be your intention to take part in this Exhibition, 
I beg you, in the name of the committee, to let me know as 
soon as possible, without waiting until you dispatch your 
pared. — ^I have the honour, &c. 

"Martin Laulebie," 



DISCOLOURING OF THE SILVER BATH. 

BY H. FRANCIS. 

Discolouring of the silver bath in which albumenised 
paper has been prepared, is a constant complaint amonc 
photographers. Kaolin is generally recommended, and 
answers vwy well ; but is not readily to be got even in 
London. We have had in use for some years, common 
pipe clay, which answers as well as kaolin, is much cheaper, 
and can be got in any part of the world. After we have 
prepared as much paper as required, we return the silver 
solution into a large lx)ttle, whidi has about a pound of pipe 
clay in it, shake it well, and leave it to settle for the next 
day's use, when it will be found quite colourless. We 
would also recommend those who are in the habit of 



• A delay of tivelre days it accorded to foreign artists -who shall g^ve 
notfcf of thou* intention to exhOAt previouM to the 20tli March next, 
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dootoring' up a spoilt negativd bath, to at once mal^e a new 
one, and throw the spoilt one into the pi^er bath with the 
pipe clay, as we find it answers for paper as well as a new 
bath, of course adding a little silvw to make up the differ- 
ence between the str^gtk of the two baths. 



Crilkal ^oimB. 

Slereographic Views of ChaUwoHh. Bt Mb. PorLTON. 
The idea of putting Chatsworth into the stereoscope is an ex- 
ceedingly hs^py one, and considering the gorgeous magnificence 
of thenorrounds and the beauties of this " Palace of the Peak," 
we think it ought to be done in the best manner. We happen 
to know that in the summer of 1857 the duke contemplated 
thus illustrating bis palace for the purpose of private distri- 
bution, and bad he lived no doubt he would have carried out his 
idea, but death removed him ere he could acoomi>lish the task 
of placing in the most unique of all modem instruments that 
most princely of all mansions, the Palace of the Peak, to which 
his own good taste and ktMly magnificence contributed so much 
in making it what it is. Chatsworth may be considered as tbe 
finest of aU t^ie seats of the English nobility, and in looking at 
the views whicb Mr. Pulton has executed, we can form a pretty 
good idea of the extent and beauty of this pUce. As we look at 
slide after slide we are forcibly struck with tbe similarity which 
exists between many of the views and the Pairy Garden and 
Palace at Sydenham. In both we see the traces of the master 
hand who designed them. The view of the " Portland Walk" 
in the Ornamental Grardens could easily be passed oflf as the 
entrance to the Crj'stal Palace. • As to the generality of these 
slides, we are sorry we cannot indorse the opinion expressed by 
the publisher tbat, " aH who have seen these slides (whicn 
delineate scenes in this most beautiftil of England's seate) have 
pronounced them to be of a very high order.** We heartily 
concur in our approval of the expression that Cbatsworth *'is 
Iftie most beautinn of England's seats f but that the slides are of 
a high order we cannot allow. In the selection before 
usthere are few " scenes;" they mostly comprise floral and botanic 
studies, without the necessary accompaniment of colour ; and 
any one who would purchase this series in the hope of secwing 
happy recollections of pleasant scenes would be sadly disap- 
pointed, because they chiefly consist of views of the most 
uninteresting kind. They are bad as photographs, and as 
artistic selections much worse. 

JPractical Photography on Olasi and Paper. A Manual con- 
taining Simple Directiona for the Production of Portraits 
Views, <fc. Sfc, By Chables A. Long. 
If the law of supply and demand be i^plicable to l^e pro- 
duction of elementary photographic treatises, — and we see no 
reason to doubt it — then, indeed, must the demand for photo- 
graphic works be great, as the supply keeps up, and every few 
weeks we have to notice a new fkce in the field. 

Of the work before us we are somewhat at a loss to say much. 
It is termed a manual of "practical photography," and 
as such we do not exactly see in what hands it can be most 
useful. The hints which it contains are by no means new to 
any one who is himself a "practical photographer," — therefore 
it can be of no possible use to any one who has a knowledge of 
the manipulation of the positive and negative processes ; while 
to the amateur it is scarcely adapted, as there is too profuse an 
interspersion of technicalities. 

Moreover, although this is annoimced as^ the " fourth 
edition," there does not seem to be that amount of 
secjuence of thought which is so requisite in a work which 
simplifies any art. It is evidently the production of one who 
has a good knowledge of photography, and all the requisites to 
produce a good picture ; but he has not the power io express 
his meaning in language adapted to the mind of the beginner in 
the art of photography. For it must be borne in mind that not a 
few who follow the art of photography, are at the outset quite 
ignorant of the very simplest elements of chemical knowledge 
Therefore, a work which is intended to t»Eu:h such beginners 
should be as free as pc^ible from the technicalities to which we 
have alluded. It contains some hints, however, that will be of use 
even to the "practical photogn^her," — not that he will4eam much 
from them, but they may recall some forgotten ftict to his mind. 



RKLATIONS AND KARICONY OF COLOUR — (continued). 

We hare been speaking hitherto of the more striking and 
apparent someces of haimony arising out of judicious con- 
trast. Harmony in colouring may, however, arise from 
various sources, and next to that of contrast the harmony of 
analogy is, perhaps, the most important, com| rising as it 
does an infi&iity of varied and retined beauties, " too subtle 
to be defined, too intricate to' be easily undterstood, and often 
too exquisite to be felt by the untutored eye." The har- 
monies of contrast are most generally produced by the juxta- 
position of the primary and secondary colours, and those 
chietly used in some approximation to theh* full hues. The 
haarmonies of analogy arise from the judicious arrangement 
of the varied tints and shades of any single colour ; from the 
arrangement of full hues after their natural gi'adation as 
seen in the solar speetrnm ; or from happy arrangement and 
gmdation of tertiary and semi-neutral colours. To the 
production of good results in this respect, good taste, careftil 
observation, and a cultivated eye are alSolutely essentisil ; 
for in proportion as the effects are delicate, the mode of pro- 
ducing them is less obvious. Of this class of beauties it has 
been well observed by Field in his " Chromatography," that 
" they are at once less definite and less generally evident, 
but mor^ delightful — ^more fi^uent in nature, but rarer in 
common art ;^' he adds that they at the same time " give a 
boundless Uomse lor the dnplay of t^ most captivating 
harmonies of colour, and the most chaste and delicate ex- 
pressions." On this subject it is evident no definite rules 
can be given ; we have said suffieient to be suggestive of its 
importance, and to commend it to the carefid study of tbe 
reader. 

Somewhat allied to the last source of harmony is that 
arising out o£ the prevalence of any g^vexk tone throughout 
a picture, producing an efifeet amdlc^ouB to throwing upon 
it a coloured light or viewing it throusk a tinted gkss. 
This efiiect does not, indeedy come strictly within the l^ne 
meaning of harmony, although tbe principles and practice 
of many good painters, confounding tone with harmony, 
have at times substiiuted the one for the other. It has the 
effect, however, occasionally of reconciling in some^ degree 
discordiuit arrangements of colour. Whc^ne the picture is 
intended' to aj^f^ear eaSosod by a coloured light, or in oth^ 
words, where a certain tone is intended to prevail, care must 
be used that every colour in its own degree shall be properly 
modified. For instance, if a warm tone is intended to 
chaiacteriae the pmture, the reds will approximate to scarlet, 
the scarlets to orange, and theyeHows to orange ; thegreei&s 
wiUt lose some amount of their blue and acquire yellow, the 
purees will indine to red, and the blues apjnroximate to a 
warm grey. Tbus all the colours containing red and yellow 
become keightened by the prevalence of orange, wMdi at 
the same time somewhat neutralises the blues and colours of 
which blue is a prevailing component. As whatever may be 
the inherent colours in the model, the painter is always 
master of the tone which shall prevail, he may often avail 
himself of this fiact to produce pleasing effects, or to neutra- 
lise the influence of any mass of unhannoniouB colour which 
of neceesity belongs to the picture. 

The harmonies 'of contrast are always the most striking 
and attractive, those of analogy the most subdued and 
delicate. In portraiture, therefore^ where it is desired to 
give the utmost importance and prominence to the ftce, the 
latter class of harmonies should prevail in the accessories. 
The dominant odours of the complexion being ascartained 
and reproduced, all accessory effects, whether in draperies or 
background, should be chosen to give value and prominence 
to the £ftce by contrast, the harmonies of analogy only pre- 
vailing so fiur as these accessory colours themselves are 
concerned. If, on the other hand, from any inherent defect or 
deformity in the model, it is desirable not to give too much 
prominence to the face, the attention may be drawn from it 
by the employment of the harmonies of contrast in the 
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odioarii^ oi ifae aeeiBBBorici. The beet efifbci will, however, 
bk prodnoed bj the jndicioiu combiiifttion of both kinds of 
hurmoirf, taking owe, in the introdnetion of accessories for 
Ihe nfce of cdoor, tkni tliey are not incongruoiu with the 
dmacter of the ptctore, and that thej are so distributed as 
to piodfiee a general symmetry and to aroid the spotless 
of effoct whidi will easily arise from bad arrangement of 
misar matters. 

The TkoUygnpksr who wishes to excel in the colouring of 
his prodoetions will do well, whilst acquainting himself with 
the principles on which harmony depends, to avail himself 
of every opportnuity of studying the works of great painters, 
sad criticaJly ascertaining to what extent and bow these 
principles are carried out. This will be found a valuable 
method oi fixing them in his mind. At tJie same thme let 
him endeavour to examine and analyse the coIoutb of nature, 
vrbich imitative art can, at best, but endeavour to re- 
produce. In speaking of portrait painting. Sir Joshua 
Keyncdds says, ^ avoid the chalk, the brickdust, and the 
charcoal, and think on a pearl and a ripe peach." It would 
have been better, with all due deference to so great an 
authority, if he had smd ^' think of the natural hue of the 
human face." 

{TohtJcmOimied.) 



CHEMICAL BfANIPTTLATIONS — (conttnmd). 

liednctian (continued). — We now proceed to the second 
process by reduction of the chloride of silver. All liquids con- 
taining silver, but wmch have no mixture of cyanide of potas- 
sium or hyposulphite of soda, may be collected together in a 
vessel, and hydrochloric acid, or a solution of common salt, 
added; precipitation will immediately commence, and a 
heavy white precipitate will be thrown down : the hydro- 
chloric acid, or solution of salt, whichever is employed, must 
be added in excess. When the precipitation has ceased, the 
liquid should be left to settle closely at the bottom of the 
Vessel ; after which, the clear liquid should be drained off, 
and the precipitate washed, either on the filter or by decanta- 
tion, ana reduced to a metallic state by one of the following 
processes :— 

1. By means of zinc and sulphuric acid^ as follows :— Pour 
on the wet chloride at least double its volume of water, 
containing about -^^th of sulphuric acid ; then put in it a 
piece of thick zinc plate, and leave it there for about twenty- 
four boors ; the chloride of silver is reduced, and chloride 
and sulphate of zinc i& formed, and metallic silver, which 
inU be Kmnd in the form of a white powder. This powder 
is pure silver, and should be washed and filt^ed, and then 

drie4- 

2. By means of potass and sugar, — ^Tha chk)ride of silver 
to be reduced is placed in a flaw: or a cajjsule, and about 
double ita volume of dilute solution of caustic potash (1 part 
of potarfi to 9 of water), in which a little sugar has been 
dissolved, is added, and heat applied until the liquid is 
brought to a state of gentle ebullition. When the blackish 
powder, which results from this treatment, after being 
washed in several waters, is entirely soluble in nitric acid, 
the reaction may be considered at an end. This powder is 
Kkewisc pure sinrer. 

This latter process does not allow of the goW being 
recovered at the same time as the silver ; a different treatment 
is required. The residues, containing at the same time gold 
and sUver, should, by means of evaporation, combustion, and 
calcination, be brought to the condition of ashes, and treated 
with aquafortis — which is a mixture of 2 parts of hydro- 
chloric acid and 1 of nitric acid — and an insoluble chloride 
of silver is thus obtained, which is separated by filtering, 
imd heated by one of the methods we nave indicated : the 
liquor then contains chloride of gold, the metal of which is 
precipitated by means of sulj^ite of soda. 



The flawing i« a dry method for obtaining metallic silver 
from the ohk»iae ; but we may mention that, in lieu of the 
earbonate of lime, Spanish white, or caustic potash, may be 
employed : — 



Dry chloride of silver 
Carbonate of Ihne ... 
Charcoal 



100 parts. 

70 „ 

4 „ 



These substances should be mixed intimately together, and 
put into a crucible, and heated to a strong red heat for a. 
fettle more than half an hour.- When thoroughly cold, the 
crucible may be broken, and the pure silver wUl be found at 
the bottom. There is a very simple meliiod of extracting 
the silver from a single bath, which coouBts in the employ- 
ment of metallic copper. The copper should be cleaned 
quite bright when immersed in the bath, and the latter 
snould alao be clear, and kepi well covered during the 
operation. The action should be allowed to continue for 
twenty-four hours^ and it will be found a material assistance 
if the vessel containing the mixture be in a warm place. 
The resulting precipitate, which may be removed from the 
copper by gentle friction with the finger, must be filtered 
from the blue solution (nitrate of copper), and washed once 
or twice with very weak amrmonia water, and lastly witli 
pure water, until a drop of the liquid as it eomes from the 
funnel, received upon reddened fitmns paper, does not 
restore the blue colour of it; the precipitate when dry will 
be pure metallic silver. 

(To be ctnUinued,) 



- ♦ - 

Bromide of Ammonium, — 'SH. Br. This salt may be 
obtained by the mixture of hydrobromic acid and liquor 
ammonice, or by the reaction of bromine upon ammonia. 
This latter operation should be performed in the following 
manner : — ^Pour into a flask with a long neck some pure bro- 
mine, and then cover it with water to prevent loss from vola- 
tilisation ^ next add caustic ammonia vory gradually, drop by 
drop, with constant agitation, until the cOsengagement of 
gas (nitrogen) ceases, and the bromine disappears, leaving a 
colourless solution. Great care must be taken not to add the 
ammonia too rapidly, as the reaction is very violent, and the 
heat produced may occasion great loss to the bromine. 
When the reaction is complete, the liquid, evaporated to 
the crystallising point at a gentle heat, yields pure bromide 
of ammonium. 

Bromide of ammonium mav also be obtained in the 
following way ; — Powder together, in a mortar, three parts 
by weight of bromide of potfSsium, and two parts of sulphate 
of ammonia ; when intimately mixed together, introduce it 
into a glass retort with a very short and wide neck, connected 
with a large recover; on applying a gentle heat to the 
mixture, double decomposition will take place, according to 
the following equation :— K Br -|- NH4 O. SQ3 = KO. SO3 
+ NH^ Br. Sulphate of potassa will be left in the retort, 
and bromide of ammonium will sublime in the form of a 
white crystaUine mass, which will condense in the neck and 
receiver. Continue the heat as long as volatile matter is 
given off. 

It can also be obtained by adding carbonate of ammonia 
to bromide of (»Icium, filtering from the precipitated 
carbonate of lime, and evaporating the solution to the 
crystallising point. 

Bromide of ammonium is a white salt crystallising in 
cubes ; it is tolerably stable in dry air, and may easily be 
preserved in well-corked bottles ; it does not becotne 
cobured like the correi^Kmding iodine salt, and is pre- 
ferable to bromide of potassittm or calcium for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Bromide of Cadmium. — Cd Br. May be readily 
prepared by placing bromine with six times its bulk of water 
in a flask, and then adding an excess of metallic cadmium in 
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filincB ; on.allowing the mixture to stand for a short time, 
the bromine will unite with the cadmium and form a colour- 
less solution of bromide of cadmium : this may be obtained 
in the crystalline form by filtering from the excess of 
cadmium, and evaporating uie solution to dryness. Bromide 
of cadmium is a beautifully white crystalline salt, very 
stable in the air, and soluble in alcohol and ether as well as 
water ; it is lai^y employed in collodion. 
. Bromide of Calcium.— Ca Br. May be prepared by 
placing in a flask bromine covered with water, and 
then adding gradually, «pure caustic lime; this soon 
becomes slaxeo, and, if stirred from time to time, unites 
with the bromine ver^ quickly: the operation must be 
stopped when the bromine has disappeared, but the liquid 
still smells of it. Then evaporate to dryness in a capsule, 
and heat to redness, to decompose the bromide of lime into 
bromide of calcium. After cooling, dissolve the residue in 
water, filter, and crystallise. 

Bromide of calcium is deliqueacent, and soluble in alcohol 
as well as water. 

Bromide of Potassium. — K Br. This salt is com- 
posed of one equivalent of potassium, and one of bromine. 
It is prepared oy adding bromine to solution of caustic 
potassa as long as the liquid remains colourless ; there is 
thus formed a mixture of mromide of potassium and bromate 
of potassa, which is to be evaporated to dryness, and heated 
to redness in a crucible, by which means the bromate is con- 
verted into bromide with evolution of oxygen. This is then 
to be dissolved in water and crystallised. Bromide of potas- 
sium is very soluble in water, and crystallises therefrom in 
white anhydrous cubes. The commercial salt is usually 
quite pure enough for all photographic operations, eepecially 
if it be in large crystals. It sometimes contains carbonate 
of potassa, wmch is detected by adding, to a small quantity of 
a saturated solution of bromide of potassium, one drop of a 
solution of chloride of calcium : if no turbidity is observed, 
the bromide contains no carbonate; if tnere be a precipitate, 
the quantity will give some idea of the amount of impurity. 

BROBnDS OF Silver. — Ag Br. Is composed of one 
equivalent of bromide and one of silver, and is formed 
whenever metallic silver is brought into contact with bro- 
mine, either in the state of liquid or vapour ; and also when 
a soluble salt of silver is added to a soluble bromide. Bro- 
mide of silver is of a very pale straw colour, insoluble in 
water and nitric acid, but soluble in ammonia, alkaline 
hyposulphites, and cyanides. When perfectly pure it is not 
very readily changed by light, but the slightest admixture 
of nitrate of silver renders it very sensitive to light. It is 
also sensitive to rays of the spectrum, which are without in- 
fluence on iodide of silver. This peculiar action of light on 
bromide of silver has been fully discussed at p. 61. 
{To he e&nitinued,) 



COPYING COLLODIONS. 

Q, What IS meant by the expression— Indirect collodion 
positives? 

A. Images which are obtained by copying a negative in 
the camera. 

Q, What is the chief advantage of such copies V 

A, The opportunity which they offer of oeing enlarged 
or diminished in size. 

Q. How is the change of size effected? 

A, In the following way : — ^in front of the camera, at a 
specified distance from it, is placed the collodion negative 
which is to be copied. By means of a tube, or other similar 
contrivance, the rays of nght are jnwented from entering 
the camera except through the n^;ative. 

Q. What is the result? 

A. An exact image of the collodion negative is found on 
the ground glass of the camera. 



Q* Is the image so formed the same size as the original? 

A, This entirely depends on the distance at wmch the 
n^;ative is placed from the camera; and by altering the 
di^anoe, the copy may be m^e either larger or smaller, at 
the option of the operator. If a negative portrait of a sitter 
be placed in the slide of the camera, and the instrument be 
carried into the dark room, and a hole be perforated in the 
window shutter so as to admit light through the negative, 
the luminous rays will form an image— after rd&actum in 
the lens^of the exact size of life, on a white screen jdaced 
in the original position of the sitter. 

Q. What phuo0q>hical truth is learned from this? 

A. That the object and the image are strictly in conjugate 
foci; and that, so far as the result is ocmcemed, it is a 
matter of no importance from which pcHnt the rays of light 
proceed. 

Q. How is the photographic jHcture obtained by this 
means? 

A, By simply rendering the surface upon which it is 
thrown, sensitive to the action of light. 

Q. What description of picture is produced ? 

A, A positive picture ; that is, one in which the Hghts 
and shadows occupy their natural position. 

Q. What sort (^prepared surface should be used? 

A. Either, iodised paper or collodion. 

Q. How long does the exposure occupy ? 

A, The time of exposure varies according to the sensibility 
of the surfiice and the intensity of the l^ht. Experience, 
in this particular, is the safest guide. 

POSrnVF. PICTURES UPON GLASS. 

Q, Can positive pictures be obtained upon glass in the 
camera? 

A. They can; equalling in fidelity the daguerreotype, 
and free from the metallic glare of that process. 

Q. How is the effect of a positive picture produced? 

A. By backing the picture with black velvet or black 
varnish, which supplies all the necessarv depth of shadows, 
and brings up the half tints and bright lights. 

Q. Is ordinary collodion available for tms process? 

.^. It is; but both in preliminary arrangements and 
subsequ^t devebpments some slight alterations are advisable. 

Q, What suggestions can you offer as to the preparation 
of the collodion? 

A. The following formula gives very excellent results: — 

Ether 2 oancee. 

6an-€Otton 4 grains. 

Alcohol ... 1 ounce. 

Iodide of potassinm 4 grains. 

Or the same preparation, exchanging iodide of potassium 
for iodide of ammonium. 

Q. How should the nitrate bath be prepared? 

^. In the following proportions : — 



Nitrate of silver (crystallised) . 

Water 

Nitric acid 



80 gratos. 
S| ounces. 
... 2 or 3 drops. 



Q. How long should be the exposition in the camera? 

A, Much less than when a negative picture is desired; 

the photogenic action is almost instantaneous. 

Q. How is the image developed? 

A, By pyrogallic acid ; sulphate of protoxide of iron is 
frequently employed. When pyrogaUic add is used, the 
quantity of water commonly employed should be doubled, in 
order to weaken the solution. Thus : — 



Pyrogallic acid 
Water 

Acetic acid ... 
Alcohol 



Ipart. 
500 ,r 
20 „ 
60 „ 



Q. Is acetic add preferable to dtric add ? 

A, It is, as it renders the whites much more brilliant; 
the alcohol makes the liquid flow more uniformly over the 
gkss, and, consequently, insures a more perfect picture. 
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How is the sulphate of protoxide of iron employed ? 
In the following solution : — 



Saturated solution of iron 

Water 

Acetic acid 



100 parts. 
600 „ 
20 „ 



This solution is poured upon the glass, and allowed to remain 
on the surface until the picture is perfectly developed. 

Q. What is done as soon as the picture is developed ? 

A. It is thoroughly washed in pure water, and nxed with 
a solution of cyanide of potassium, in the proportion of two 
parts to 100. 

Q. Cannot these pictures be ^xed with hyposulphate of 
soda?, 

A, They can, and with almost equal success ; but experi- 
ence has proved that pictures so fixed do not possess the 
same brilliancy of impression. 

Q. The picture having been fixed, what is the next 
operation ? 

A. That of applying a coating of black varnish to the 
back. For this purpose the following is recommended : — 

Essence of turpentine 100 parts. 

Bitumen of Judea 20 ,, 

White wax 4 „ 

Black bougie 1 or 2 „ 

These ingredients, having been thoroughly mixed together, 
are appliSi to the back of the glass with a badger-hair brush. 

Q. Is it possible, as in the case of negative collodion, to 
remove the film from the glass to another substance? 

A. It is ; and the results are generally very good. 
{To be continued.) 



A CHEAP TENT FOR TAKIKO PORTRAITS IX. 

Sir, — ^Theback is a wall, to which the firameworkof the tent 
is fixed in the same way as with a span-roofed greenhouse. 




A is a raised platform, on which the sitter is placed; 
a, ft, c, and (f, are uprights of deal about two inches 
square, to support the slight span roof as in the accompanying 
sketch. The roof and one side are covered with Jine white 
calicoj nailed tightly on, and well brushed over with white 
wax dissolved in pure spirits of turpentine, and put on 
warm. This renders it perfectly waterproof. The other 
side is covered with coarse calico, tendered opaque by 
painting it black, but from a to & lined inside with fine 



white calico — ^to reflect a little light. The portion of the 
roof over the platform is rendered nearly opaque by a coat 




of light blue paint. The end where the camera stands is 
either left open, or a curtain is drawn across it, hung with 



rings upon an iron rod from e to e, according to circum- 
stances. H. Double DAY. 

rWe have seen some Epecimens taken in the above tent, 
and we roust say that they are equal to anything we have 
seen done in the operating room. The pictures are clear, 
sharp, and in all respects well defined. The half-tone is 
perfect, and the shadows are admirably adjusted. The 
amateur who does not wish to incur the rather heavy expen- 
diturQ.of erecting a glass house, may, with all confidence, 
use this tent, winch, m)m the foregomg, it will be seen can 
be erected at a very little cost. — Ed.] 



SUGGESTIONS ON THE CAUSES OF FADING. 

Sir, — I have for some time past been engaged endeavour- 
ing to find the cause of so many of my vcuuable positive 
prints fading, after the most careful toning and washing : 
in common with many of my photographic brethren, I 
have been almost ashamed to own the production of my own 
hand after the lapse of a year or so. Thinking, at first, as 
most would do, it was owing to imperfect wasUng, I after- 
wards paid the most careful attention to this p£^ of the 
process. Still the same evil showed itself— rafter a short 
time came visible signs of decay. The next suggestion to 
my mind was, that the cause might probably be old hypo- 
sulphite used in fixing the print after toning. I then care- 
fully avoided it, by employing fresh with each print — at the 
same time avoiding a sulphuretted toning bath by keeping 
up the supply of gold, and not using it many times over ; 
but still I am subject to the same annoyance to a consider- 
able degree, though not so much as if I had not paid strict 
attention to the alx)ve. After this, another idea struck me, 
that the paper upon which the photograph was ti^en might 
possibly contain the elements of destruction. Accordingly I 
set about finding the chemical and physical composition of 
paper, which appears to be old rags ground up oy an iron 
roller into a pulp, and then subjected to the action of chlorine 
gas, which considerably improves the colour of them ; the 
rag or stuff is then re-ground, and subjected to another action 
of bleaching, by a solution of lime, chlorided or slaked, 
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being pnt in the engine, and masticated up Tfith the palp. 
It is, or ought to be^ then WiB washed out by means of water 
passing through the engine ; but of course it is impossible, 
oy any ordinary means, to free it of the bleaching matter 
after all this grinding, as it becomes completdy beaten into 
its very fibre, and, in that state, it is maoe into paper ; thus 
the purchaser gets a sheet of paper which, if photographed 
upon, is sure to produce fading. 

I am pleased, lowever, to hear that a few of our leading 
paper manufacturers are turning thcif attention to the 
production of paper made from new rags, thus obviating 
the necessity of employing any bleaching substances in 
manufacture. I feel confident that, when it finds its way 
into the photographer's studio, he may then bid fair to rival 
the so-much- talked- of carbon prints in point of permanence. 

Again, if paper is made of such rubbish as I find on 
examining samples it is, wo may well complain of those 
illtimed specks which occur in the middle of many an 
excellent print. We are apt to lav the blame on the state and 
conditions <©f the chemical employed, but I feel confident in 
saying it is in one half of the cases owing tp t^ impurities 
contained in paper opon which the photograph is taken, 
that those spots are produced. A sneet of paper that is 
made from highly bleached ra«8, is in texture very soft and 
open ; and on the other hand, if made of good new linen 
rags it will feel hard and close ground, and look very 
transparent by transmitted light, with an absence of those 
dark specks, which are atoms of iron, buttons, and other 
impurities. Wellington. 

THE SALE OF POISONS BILL. 

Sir, — ^Althoof^ tbte Sale of Poisons Bill possesses features 
which have been long desirable as a check to iheir reckless 
sale, yet, to me, for one, it will certainly be a very 
great disadvantage, and doubtless there are many others 
similarly situated. I am engaged in chemical pursuits as a 
prolession, and unfortimately, am ,not of full age ; now, as 
the bitt stands, I shall be debarred horn parch«iag maay 
iHreparations, absohttely needful to me, simply because they 
happen to stimd on the proscribed tiBl. Not being a photo- 
grapher myself, I ilumki not have written to you, haa I noi 
noticed that yoQ take a livdy interest in the sister seteBees. 

CHEMlCrS JUVENIS. 



Blackheath Photographic Society. 
The following paper, by C. Heisch, Esq., read at a recent 
meeting of the above Society, has been forwarded to U8 for 
publication. 

0B8EBVATI0N8 ON ^E DBY COLLODION PROCESS. 

I am not about to bring forward another new process, and 
po^ibly not to say anything new ; but I think one object of 
societies like our own is, that each member should give the 
others the benefit of any observations he may make while 
working. During the past season I have been working at dry 
processes, and, like most others, spoiled a good many plat^ 
before I got any good results ; and it is the hone of preventing 
some other beginner from spoiling so many which has induced 
me, in the absence of any regular paper, to make a few obser- 
vations this evening Fntil this last season I had never tried 
any of the dry processes, because I had never seen any pictures 
on dry plates which were not hard black and wlute things 
eompenred with those on wet plates (I do not, under the head of 
dry proeesses, include the honey, as that is rather used as a 
means of preventing the plates ftrom drying); but at the 
beginning of last summer, Mr. Heath showed me some pictures 
taken by the Bev. Mr. Cleaver, which equalled anything I had 
seen on wet collodion. Mr. Heath kindJy procur^pl for me the 
processes employed by Mr. Cleaver, which I found to be Lyte's 
metAgelatine process, with the addition of a little honey or 
citric acid to the gelatine solution ; but the collodion he employs 
contains a large proportion of bromide, and on this, I believe, 
the beauty of his results depends. In the last number of the 



Journal, Mr. Cleaver has paUisbed hm ptooMi^ wkidr differs in 
one or two points from the one he originally Moai to Mr. Heath. 
You are all aware that I advocated the use of two equivalent.s 
of iodide to cme equivilent of bromide of ammonium (or land- 
scape collodion, wet or dry> and X believe the condition of things 
to be just about this — that you may take six views on a wet 
collodion, with only iodide, and, by a proper management of 
stops, &c. five out of the six will be very good, but the sixth will 
not, though, by the use of a proper proportion of bromide, it 
may be taken well and easily ; while, on a dry coUodion, if it 
contain only iodide, for one view that yon can take you will 
find five that you cannot, that is, if you look for anything fike 
delicacy of half-tone and proper effect. I now ahnv^ employ 
the same collodion for dry plates which I before described to the 
Society, using nothing but iodide and bromide, of ammonifum. 
Some difierence of opinion exists as to the eoUodio» best suited 
for dry plates, some advocating a pyroxiline made "at a high 
temperature, some as expressly directing a low tempenAure to 
be employed. My own experience Is in favour of a pyroxiline 
made at as high a temperature as possiblei, without producing 
an explosion, and using plenty of it in the collodion, tt is but 
little use giving formulee for making pyroxiKne, as many very 
good ones are published ; but it h impossible to pnhliBli the one 
great requisite — experience, and every one must make up his 
mind to make a good deal of bad pyroxyline before he makes 
any uniformly good. I make my collodion as follows : — 

PyroxIWne - .Sgrrfn* 

Eeher .„ frdracfaflw. 

Alcohol 1 drachm. 

lODISINO SOLUTION. 

Iodide of Ammonium 36 gntims. 

Bronldtoof aramoniam ..-. .» 12 gniAa. 

Alcohol .» 3 ounces. 

Two drachms of this solution to six of collodion. (The alcohol 
is distilled first from chloride of calcium, and then frxmi 
potash, and the ether from potash, so that both are an- 
hydrous and free from all products of oxidation. They 
should be preserved in small bottles quite ftdl.) This makes 
a very strong and highly iocRsed eoltodion, toad requires a 
bath of proportionate strength ; for in eottodieo, m in pi^r, 
if the httk \» landi iaproportion to the oolkditn the iadide w 
not firm in the film. This is the case to even a greater extent 
when bronides are employed than with a amply iodised collo- 
dion. The bath I find work the best is made thus: dissolve 
1 ounce of nitrate of silver in 3 of distilled water, and 1 grain 
of bromide of ammonium, previously dissolved in a little water, 
making the whole up to 9 oimces, by the addition of water and 
4 ounce of spirit of wine, filtering, and finally adding the re- 
maining ounce of solution of nitrate of silver. It will be observed 
that the iodide and bromide are added to the bath in the same 
relative proportion as to the collodion. I have tried using them 
in different proportions, but never got the bath to work so satis- 
factorily. It is just possible that this may be accidental, but so 
it is. The salts of potassium may be substituted for those of 
anunonium in the bath, preserving the same relative equivalent 
proportions. I have been led to enter into these details oon- 
oeming bromised collodion, because some of my friends have 
been troubled with streaky pbtes, &o., when endeavouring to 
use it, and as I believe it to be the proper thing for dry plates, 
they are not altogether out of place here, w ith respect to the 
various substances that have been proposed for coating the 
plates, I do not know that, as far as the results are concerned, 
any one is very superior to the others. 

The great points seem to be to use it as thin as possible, so as 
to form a coating at all, and to put it on the plate in a proper 
manner. I prefer the use^of metagelatine bocause of its con- 
venience. It will keep any time when wsU prepa^, which 
renders it superior to albumen, which must be used pretty l^h, 
and it may be used cold, which makes it mvtA more convenient 
than gelatine. What I have used was according to Lyte's 
formulae, only with the addition of mtum vpt. it consists of 
1 ounce of gelatine, 18 of water, and 2 of p>itit of wine. This 
insures the keeping of the solution, ana makes it run very 
limpid. The addition of citric acid I an^ inclined to think no 
improvement ; it appears to have a tendency to produce that 
great intensity which is the great evil of dry plates. With 
respect to the addition of a Ktfie honey I can hardly yet make 
up my mind, but I think it may give increased sensibility. For 
washing I have used the vertical bath, as recommended by Mr. 
Cleaver, and I believe that it is better not to wash the ptetos 
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too much. A quaH of wmltr will wash a dozen stereoscopic 
plates quite well. Much has been said on the necessity of drjnng 
the pl^es in an oven before coatinj? them with the collodion, to 
prereht blistering. I have no doubt it is a good plan for those 
who have conveniences for it, but if the collodion be kept for 
some little time after iodising, and the raetageliittne be tfa^ 
enouffh, I have not found it neceiwtry. I have found the 
coQodioci work well after keeping a fortnight or to. The 
coating the plate with the nietogelatiiie lA tb^ aiott important 
part of the procera, and it is the proper uMmagement of this 
that enables one to dispense with so much washing. Whes I 
first began I did w is usually directed, drained the plate atfter 
wariiiBg, poured on the preservative solution and worthed it 
bcckwardi and lorwardii on the plate for some time before 
drainii^ it off, and nine-tenths of my plates turned out bad. 
The preservative solution has of course a much higher Sp. Gr. 
than the film of water on the plate, and when thus mixed 
with it makes those whirling sort of marks which always accom- 
pany the mixing of solutions of differeut Sp Grs., and even if 
the movement of the plate be continued till aH these whirls 
cease to be visible, the sensitive coat is often marked indelibly ; 
moreover whatever nitrate of silver may remam in the film of 
water on the plate, is thus mixed with the preservative sohition, 
which renders it necessary that the washing of the plate should 
be very perfect before the said solution is applied. By pro- 
ceeding iu the following manner I have never had a narked 
plate. After the plate is removed from the water bath, let it 
drain well with its lower edge on some blotting paper, and dry 
the back of the plate also with blotting paper. T\Tien well 
drained hold it quite horizontal (a pneumatic plate-holder is the 
best thing for this purpose), and pour some of the metagelatine 
all along on the shorter edges of the plate (about 2 drachms 
does for a stereoscopic plate), then tilt the plate very slightly, so 
as to make the solution flow in one slow, even wave to the other 
end of the plate, not slanting across it. The solution, being 
more dense than the water on the plate, forces the latter before 
it, and leaves only what is actually m the pores of the collodion ; 
it is quite curious to see the quantity of water thus pumped 
out as it were iVom a plate which seemed perfe<;tly drained. 
When the solution has all collected at the lower edge of the 
plate, tilt it slightly towards one comer and allow the excess to 
flow ofi", then pour on a second quantity of the metagelatine in 
precisely the same way, and at the same end of the pute as the 
first, and let it flow off in the same manner. This second 
quantity does over again for the first coating of a second plate. 
This plate should then be placed up on end to dry, when it is 
ready for use. The only other point on whkih I have anything 
to remark is the developing, and much depends on doing this 
suflficiently slowly. First, make a developer as follows : — 

P>Toialllc acid 6 grains. 

Spirit of wine .» ... .» 4 ounce. 

Glacial acetic acid I dradim. 

Watef ... .M ... ... ... ... M enmcfl 

After the plate has been well wetted with distilled water, pe«r 
over it a solution made Vy mixing | ounee of the above with 
I ounce of water and two drops ot, ox dO grains, solution of 
nitrate of silver. This developes the picture very slowly, and 
of a feeble Usht brown colour, but the development may be 
continued tiu all the details are brought out in the deepest 
shadows. When this is the case, wash the plate and cover it 
with the undiluted developer with 4 drops of silver solution to 
the ounce ; with this any degree of intensity may be obtained, 
but a rather feeble-looking negative prints b^, as the peculiar 
cok)ur of these dry negatives 8toi»s out the chemical rays very 
perfectly, much more so than would be supposed ftrom their 
appearance. If you begin developing with a stronger solution, 
or one containing more silver, the high lights develop so much 
more rapidly than the rest of the picture, that they become 
quite opaque before the detail is half out. The plates are of 
course washed and fixed in the usual way. 



AccoBDiiro to La PaMe, a youthful chennst has hit upon a 
method of instantly removing nitrate of silver stains fh>m the 
hands ; and this not only when the stains are of recent date, 
but where the skin has been cauterised by the action of the 
•nibstance in question any length of time previously. The 
valuable discovery, which removes the only barrier which pr^ 
vents so many young ladies, and not a fow of the sterner sex, 
from dabbling in photography, is siniply Hwe^, 



STBrCTTTBa OP THE LnfflNOUS DiSC OT THE StTH. — The 
eztraordinBry structure of the fniUy Iwninwa disc of the sun, as 
seen throu^ Sir James SoutbPs achromatic, in a drawing made 
by Mr. Gwilt, resembles compressed curd, or white almond soap, 
or a mass of asbestos fibres, lying in a quaquavertut direction, 
and compressed into a sohd mass. There can be no illusion in 
this phenomenon ; it is seen by every person with good vision ; 
and on every part of the sim's luminous surface, or envelope, 
which is thus shown to be not a jlame, but a soft, solid, or thick 
fluid, maintained ia an incandescent slate by subjacent heat, 
capable of beii»g disturbed by tfefler oa ees of temperature, and 
broken up as we see it when the suii If eovered with spots or 
openings m the UMiiious voMm^f^Nmtk JBrituh JUview. 

It is curious !• retftct tM (tM fid^ to flMiographic develop- 
ment will dato i9fMtt the kn4 mk-cmlmff ind are but litUc 
older than ]pMof^niiln itseiC ti #ae net m4^ 1811 that the 
chemical sutetiifM^ med iodint, m wkkn ttft fonndations of 
all popular fhUtf ^^n f ikf r6«t, wm dieco^wrid »i M; bromine, 
the only other sdbftjoet eqiulfy seii:4ilit«, IM lli 1826. The 
inveaMi 6l fW 4etho ymc^ was tkom mmmHtmeous witli 
that of fktoio^w^ Heelf. GuM ptrcilM eftijr jmt preceded 
the substance of which collodion i* Mdv; fhe ether and chloro- 
form, which are used in some methods, that of qellodidn. We 
say nothing of the optical improvement* pftrfieiMly contrived or 
adi4;>led 9m the piwrpose q{ the photograph; the achromatic 
lenses, whieh correct the " 



between the visual and 
chemical foci; the double lenses, wfiich increase the force of 
the action ; the binocular lense?, which do the work ef the 
stereoscope; nor of the innmnentble other medianical aids 
which have sprung up for its mse.—OHrioMet &f Science. 

Photogiuphic Valentines.— We know not whether the 
postman looks forward to the arrival of St. Valentine or not, but 
We do know that some thousands of young ladies and gentlemen 
look with the greatest amount of anxiety and pleaeore to the 
retmm of the day. Every year this specice of sentimeBtalisB 
begins to bod idMMt the hotter end of January ; and in addition 
to the last rear** stoek, there are to be seen in the shop windows 
so«ie of *' ute newest designs." We only allude to the matter 
because we see that the valentine publishers have not failed to 
avail themselves of the aid of photography. In some of the 
valentines we have seen, there nave been i)hotographs of neat 
designs, and certainly they looked better than the tawdry red 
and yellow daubs mich sometiBMB may be seen. In other 
cases the valestiBe is formed coD4>lete, and a little oval left to 
insert a portrait of the sender. 



|P|ato0rap§u Dtohs unh (Queries. 

IICFBOVED DEVSLOPIKO BOX. — COLOURING POSITIVES ON 
Al^aUMENISED PAPER. 

Sat<— Hfmaf myself derived much UBeful information 
tram yoar pftper, I hes to forw&rd to you a ftereoscopic 
pictore ef m d«fdopuig box I have for some time been tising 
lor o«t-doer stereoscopic work. I am aware that it much 
resembles one you have already described in vol. i. p. 179, 
hut dtfEere nt sooe important rcepeeta. At first I tried to 
weih in m box ahnoet identical with the one alluded to, but 
found mxMck iBeenveDienee from the dark frame gettin^g 
^kaiied daaring the washing proeesaeB; besides which, it 
was mweh m the w»j, ezdudiDg light, &c., consequently, I 
devised the one I now use. It has a sufficiently large hole in 
the left-hand side, with a hlaek bag, lined with ycUow calico, 
attached to it, into which I place the fnmie when not iu use, 
avoidKBg aU chances of getting it wet, and giving more space 
for the seoeasary manij^uktion. I also have another place 
itt the hoitottT with » similar bag fixed to it for the oath, 
BKviag the amount of room that would otherwise be required 
in lifting out the plate when sensitised. In front I place 
three thicknesses of ydlow cahco, and have a door to close 
on this for convenience of carriage. The legs are made to 
puU oat, simply fitting tightly, so that, when packed, it is 
an ordinary-£x>king box. Its size is— length 18^ inches, 
breadth lOJ inches, depth 11 inches. Mine, made of 
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American birch, cost me 78. 6cL for the box, and a trifle 
more for linings, &c. I also inclose a view, the negative of 
which was manipulated in the box about a week since. 

I have also remarked in your paper many inquiries 
respecting the colouring of albumenised prints, fix)m the 



difficulty of making the water-colours adhere. The plan I 
follow, and believe to be the most simple, is this : — ^APber 
being mounted I fill a camel-hair bruan with water, and 
brush the print over with it until the water flows evenly, 
which it quickly will do. I then remove the sup^fluous 
moisture by blotting-paper, when it can be painted as easily 
as upon drawing-paper ; when thoroughly dry, I size it over 
with a tolerably thick solution of gelatine, which I have 
never £ound to displace the colours, and varnish with any 
good varnish (I generally use copal). J. £. C. 

[Judffing fix>m the specimen which our correspondent has 
favoured us with, we should think t|}fit the mampulations of 
the collodion process could be yerj well carried on in such a 
developing box as he has described. The picture is very 
clear, and is perfectly free from fogging. — ^Ed.] 



SPOTS IN THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PBOCESS. 

Sir, — ^Now that collodio-albumen claims so much attention, 
I presume that anything at all calculated to remove obstacles 
out of the way of its practice m^ be of service to some of 
your numerous readers. Indeed, 1 have to acknowledge my- 
sdf much indebted for many useful hints that are thrown out 
from time to time in the pages of your valuable periodical. 

Having lately been engaged in develojang some collodio- 
albumen stereoscopic plates, I have been much annoyed by 
the appearance of a number of small black specks, perfectly 
opaque, which gradually increase in density and somewhat 
in size as the development of the incture proceeds, which, of 
course, spoil the result; though, in other respects, the 
pictures are everything one could wish. 

Now it occurred to me that these specks were occasioned 
by the presence of minute particles of iron, which had become 
attached to the surface of the albumen whilst the plate was 
in the plate-box. I accordingly examined the latter — ^which 
is a tin one — (as recommended in preference to wood for 
storing prepared plates), and I foundt on shaking it on 
to a piece of white paper, that it contained a Quantity of 
minute particles of metal, which had evidently become 
detached by the friction of the glass plates against the sides, 
some of wluch had attached themselves to the albumenised 
plates, probably, before they had been coagulated by the 
sensitising liquid. Here was the cause of my annoyance, 
and consequently a remedy was soon to be found. 

Thinking that these few hints may be of use to some who, 
like myself, may have experienced that photography, like 
everything else under the sun, is ** vanity and vexation of 
spirit " at times — ^I place them at your disposal. 

Bene-yblis. 



TONINO BATHS. 

A CORRESPOKDEMT has drawn our attention to the many 
toning baths mentioned in different numbers of the " Photo- 
graphic News,'' and has asked which we consider the best, 
on the whole, for a beginner to adopt. We cannot presume 
to decide, authoritatively, as to the respective merits of these 
baths ; each has its advocates, and doubtless, with care, each 
would give equally food and permanent prints with the 
others'. Our own opnion is that the one at pp. 33, 34, is the 
one most likely to give satisfactory results in the hands 
of bej^inners. We have, recently, been using the plan there 
described, and are very pleased with the results. We have 
found it an improvement to soak the prints in a bath oom- 
posed of }lb. of common washing soda in a gallon of water 
after they are removed from the toning bath. When they 
have remained in the soda solution for about ten minutes, 
remove them to the hypo, solution. For convenience we 
append the synopsis of the process : — 

Float paper on salting bath 1' to 5'. 

Hang up to drain. 

Fknt on exciting bath 5' to Iff. 

Hang up to drain. 

Expose in frame. 

Wash in common water. 

Wash in salt and water (salt 1, water 100). 

Immerse in toning bath. 

Immense in soda solution. 

Fix. 

Wash perfectly. 

Dry. 



Salting bath:— 
Albamen ... 




1 ounce. 


Good common salt 


30 grains. 


Exciting bath:— 




Nitrate of silver 


120 grains. 


Water 


1 ounce, 


Toning bath:— 

Chloride of gold 




2 grains. 


Water 


5 ounces. 


Soda solution : — 




Washing soda 


Jib. 

1 gallon. 


Water 


Fixinff bath :— 

Hyposulphite of soda 
Water 




1 ounce. 

8 ., 



BfAJOR FITZ1CAURICB*S NEW LIOHTr 

At pp. 56 and 142 of the " Photographig News," will be 
found references to the aboTe new light ; and in the Thne^ 
a few days affo, the following paragraph appeared, which 
we think may oe of interest. 

Major Fitzillxteicb's New Light.— On Tuesday night 
^ebruary the 15th) the 'Hon. Migor Fitimaurice^ visited tiie 
renrhyn Slate Quanr, near Bangor, North Wales, for the 
pui^pose of exhibiting his newly-disooTered light. The first ex- 
periment was conducted in a deep and long timnel. The 
apparatus, which is quite portable, was placed at one end of the 
tunnel The light produced from this was steady, pure, and 
so surprisingly brilliant, that it completely illuminated tiie 
whole length of the tunnel, and rendmd a written paper dis- 
tinctly legible at a distance of 300 yards. The appara^ was 
next Drought into the open quarry. Here also the results were 
most extraordinary. The numerous steps of the quarry, some 
even at a distance of 800 and 900 yards, were as clearly seen as 
in daylight. Mr. Francis, the superintendent of the quarry, and 
a party of friends, took the most attentiye interat in this 
wonderftd discovery, and all expressed their gratification and 
surprise. A young Irish lady who was present exclaimed, 
** Why, the sun is a fool to it.*^ Tins light is applicable to a 
variety of purposes. The colours of furniture, dr^»es, &c., are 
rendered unusually vivid, and photographs can be taken in ten 
seconds. It is firee from injurious fiimes, and consequently does 
not affect painty gilding, or articles of delicate colour. It is also 
easily manufactm^ and very cheap. A Hght equal to that of 
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thirty cMidles can be produced at a cost of one hali^nny an 
hour.— T*tf Timet. 

[Can any of our readers &your us with further particu- 
lars rejecting this important invention; it is likely to 
prore of such value to all classes of photographera that we 
are anxious to possess more reliable information on the 
! subject than has yet appeared. — Ed.] 



NOX-REVEBSIBLE PICTURES. 

Sm, — To take a non-reversible portrait, the usual spring 
attached to the door of the dark frame must be taken out, 
and two silver ones afiKxed instead, thus (see cut) ; for the 
largest size the mune will take, just 
to touch the plate at each side ; for 
the smaller sizes, two sUver hooks 
; bottom of carriers, to drop the 
plates into, with a small silver 
button (as in sketch) at top, are 
sufficient— the two springs on the 
door keeping the carrier in its 
place. 

Prepare the plate as usual — 
one free from specks ; wipe back 
dry (first with blotting paper 
lightly, finishing with a piece of 
soft clean raff) ; place same in dark frame, collodion side 
towards the door, and not the shutter; and if the object 
has been focused by reversing liie ground glass, or by laying 
a piece in the dark frame so reversed (which is more certain), 
the same good results will be obtained, as far as definition, 
as in a reversed one. M. D. 




YELLOW ILLUMIKATIKG MEDIUM FOR THE GLASS ROOM. 

Sir, — K any of your numerous readers wish for a really 
cheap and good yeUow light in their dark rooms, and if the 
subject is not already exhausted, I ean inform them that I 
have, for the last three years, ha!d no other light to work by 
than that admitted through a c<Nnmon glass window, 
2 ft. X 3 ft., simply painted on the inside with a well ground 
mixture of orange lead, yeUow ochre, and orange chrome, 
^ mixed with boiled linseed oil and a little oak varnish ; with 
this I gave the window two or tdree coats, and have not 
since touched it with paint. It gives abundance of light in 
dull weather, is full south, and, in bright sunshine, I have 
never had a single foggy picture from any cause. I never 
take any precaution to uiade the window, although there 
are numerous small pin-holes in the paint. Without the 
necessity of using paper or gamboffe, the foregoing has 
answered well, and is very economical. A. 

GRADUATED BACKGROUND. 

Sir, — ^A few weeks ago, I saw a great many remarks on 
"back^unds" with light centres, the following method I 
find suits my purpose : a frame covered with stcme- coloured 
calico, and in the middle I have placed a small piece of wood 
in the shape of a star, painted light blue ; from this I have 
a long stnng, which pulk through a brass ring at the top of 
the background. By pulling this string during the ex]p06ure 
of the glass, it turns the star round with some rapidity ; 
yon wiu find this produces a very perfect white light round 
the head of the sitter. This plan will apply as usefrilly to 
positive as to negative photographs. An Amateur. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. 

Sir,— I see in the " Photographic News," p. 276, sug- 
gestions for improvinff the stereoscopic camera. I have for 
some time past made them as there suggested; I have 
usually made a long table about two feet lonff, hinged in the 
middle so as to fold in half, u^n t^hich sUdes from end to 
end a swiveQed board, upon wmch the camera is placed, and 
which is regulated by screws to give the proper anffles. The 
way I use it when taking a distant view is as follows : — 



Supposing the operator to be standing behind the camera 
when placed for taking the view, he would begin by placing 
the camera at the right-hand end of the long table, and then 
taking the cap off the left-hand lens, he would next pass the 
camera to the left-hand end of the long table, and take the 
cap off the right-hand lens, when the view will be taken on 
the plate the same as if taken with the one-lens camera and 
shifnng back, and would not require to be transposed as if 
taken with the twin lenses at the same time. 

Thos. H. Croughton. 
27, GreenhilTs Rents^ SmithJUld Bars, E.C. 



To the Editor of " The Photographic News." 
Sir, — ^I wish H. S. I., when he has finished his useful 
synopses, would give us essays on the point ^^ What chemicals 
will tenant the same abodes in peaceful succession," — how few 
dishes, funnels, and temporary receptacles each process 
positively requires. The same boat would hold, we know, 
the fox and the cabbage, though the ferryman had to return 
again for the goose; but young chemists are apt to be 
nervous. Again, short '^Things that will c/o," after the 
manner of ^^What to avoid," would help photographers 
under difficulties, and hinder none. The Birminglmm Dry 
Plate Co. has everlastingly obliged me by telling me that a 
slate-pencil would do to stir wiUi. 

Photo, reyond Railways. 



GELATINE PAPER. 

Sir, — ^In your " Catechism of Photography,"Isee ^* gelatine 
paper" mentioned as used for transferring the collodion film ; 
would not this be liable to cause some confusion ? as what I 
understand to be eelatine paper is gelatine made into a very 
thin dieet. Womd not ** gelatinised paper" be better where 
paper coated with it is intended ? I see an advertisement in 
this number of the " Photographic News " of gelatine 
paper, but this surely cannot be of the kind I sent you ; if so. 
It IS immensely too aear to be of any use. What I sent you 
was only 4^. per sheets It is foreign, probably French, and, 
no doubt, could be sold for leas by taking a quantity. 

Thomas Barrett. 



MOULDED GLASS DISHES. 

Sir, — ^In reply to your correspondent in a recent number 
of the " Photographic News " respecting moulded glass 
dishes, I am glad to inform him I have succeeded in gettinff 
them made in three sizes, namely, stereoscopic, 9^7, and 
11 X 9; that the bottoms are quite smooth hn^ flat, and 
that they are quite nonangtdar, the sides springing from the 
bottom with a curve, and the comers being rounded, with a 
well-formed lip at one of them for pouring from. 

Joseph Jno. Pyne. 

68, Piccadilly, Manchester, 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 
STRBHOTHENiNa OF Alcohol.— >7: W, We ga^e the most 
usual method of obtaining strong alcohol in our Dictionary, 
vol. i. p. 210. Our correspondent asks if there is not a simpler 
way of increasing the strength of ordinary spirits of wine in 
small quantities, without going to the trouble of distilling it. 
Perhaps the following plan will be of use to J, W, Take a 
wide mouthed bottie, and having nearly filled it with the spirit, 
place a dean and moist piece of bladder over the mouth, and 
tie it down so that no air can get in. Bladder possesses this 
curious property, that whilst it will allow the vapoiur of water 
to pass through, it- will keep back that of alcohol, and con- 
sequently, if the bottle be placed in a tolerabl v warm place, the 
water will gradually evaporate from the alcohol, and leave the 
latter correspondingly strengthened. Of course this is not a 
very quick process, and can only be adopted when the alcohol 
is required merely for fwUire use. If a mark be made on the 
bottle to show the original height at which the spirit stood, 
the diminution in height of the liquid will show the amount 
of water lost by evaporation. 
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liVMfLlCATOU FOB B&AMWOBK, So&SW$, A4L—A Minciamie 

has had great difficulty in unscrewing the flange from the hrais 
mountixig of hii leo^ and cannot unscrew the lens at alL He 
inqiiires if we can recommend him an^ kind of grease or oil 
which can be applied to such screws without causing them to 
clog in a short time. We have long used the following plan^ 
and can recommend it, not only for such purposes as the tuboye, 
but for joints, ix^, stopcocks, and all similar things which are 
intended to remain moveaUe and yet air tight. Take a piece of 
Indian rubber heat it at a temperature of about 260^, till tho- 
roughly melted ; it will now form a sticky mass, which has the 
valuable property of not altering or lolidifying when ezpoeed to 
the air. A little of this smeared on the screw, will insure its 
always working properly. Thi« melted caoutchouc is a most 
valuable material to keep in the laboratory^ as its excellent 
lubricating powers enables it to be applied to so many useful 
purposes. 

The ALiAASTBnrv PBOCB88.'--PAo^Mrr«m. The sane causes 
which induce the loosMiing of tbt eotiodioa film at times in the 
ordinary process, will do so in an inciwased desree when Uie 
picture is subjeotad to any bieadiing ageapy. These cauaes are 
generally^ the use of a new or oontnetile ooUodion, Ute use of 
an acid nitrate bath, the immereioB of the coated plate into the 
nitxate bath before the film has fufficien^y set, or with a thick 
edge formed from the drawiiur of the ooUodioOy or from care- 
lessness in washing. If all toese causes are avoided, then try 
the remedies suggested in a former number of the "News, 
voi. i. p. 23. A eentlemaDj, who has much experience in the 
production of alabastrine pictures, informs us that by the use 
of ordinary precautions, and the use of a collodion adhering 
tenaciously to the glass, he has not, out of many hundreds of 
pictures so treated, lost a siiigle one lie wished to preserve by 
washing off tlie film, fle is using tbe adrertiaed alabastrine 
i«olutioB9, and a ooUodioa ior tibe purpose^ dignified with the 
name of American ExoelMor CoUod¥>iL 

LiYEB OF SrLPHCB.— IF. X. M. JAvoT of sulphur ooa- 
Hists of tersulphide, pentasulphide^ and intermediate sulphidei 
of potassium, according to the proportions of the ingrcKlients 
employed, mixed with sulphate, and often at the same time 
with carbonate of potassa. It is prepared by gently heating 
sulphur with carbonate of potassa in covered earthen or cast- 
iron crucibles. The common proportions axe two parts of 
carbonate of- potassa and one of sinphur — the quantity of the 
latter ingredient should, hoi^ever, be increased a little. If a 
solution of thid body in water be used to precipitate the silver 
residues as described at p. 270, our ocHrreqpoDdeut will find that 
Hulphide of silver will be at onoe formed. 



TO COBRESPONDBNTS. 

Our next Numher (M) W0 eotKhtde Vol, I. ; tmd wM CMtaiit, in tkUiUm «o Me 
current pkotogrtipkk ntwi o/tke teeek, « rerpfiofBd amd ccptom Ind£X. 

C^' Soam oomfiainU ksviog beea matte by wifr mbaaiben m to tW noo- 
recelpt of the ** Photoorxphjc News," the pubHahers beg retpect fully to 
notify that erery eare is taken on their part to iuaare punctual and correct 
dispatch. AU complahita aboald, tbarefore, be made to the Poat Oftae 
authorities. 

Wc mnit beg our correspondents not to send glass plates through the poet, 
except they arc securely protected against breakage. 

Photo, betoxd Railways.— 1 and 2. Wo have not yet fhlfiiled oar promise, 
but hope to be able to do so early in the now volume. 8. We do not liice a 
protosulphnto of iron dereiopor in the waxed paper process. Gallic acid 
has succeeded best in our liands. 4. Nitric acid is the best thing to clean a dish 
with, even whoa wanted Am: an anunonlo-nitrate bath. Of coarse rtoae the 
dhth well iu water after the acid. 6 and 6. Afoher's trans/hrring vamish, 
l>eiiig a solution of gtuta perdia or bcuzol, will do as it is for coating paper 
trays. Coal naphtha is Impure benzoL 7. Pee the editor's ** Handbook to 
the Waxed Paper ProocM." 8. It is not patented ; w« InCend giving an 
accoQUt of it as stated at 1. 

A. Daviimbok.— 1, 2, 8. It will be abnoet Impossible Car yoa to obtain s^Uis- 
laclory r^aUa with a comUaatlon made of sueh letues 03 you describe. 
Tiie manafactare of a p<Nrtrak eombiaatkm is one of the most dUHeok de- 
partmenu of practical optioa. an^ the praiier arrangaQeiit of tba oarvatunos, 
&,<^ requires high mathtmstical skill. 4. Good seaUng wax is not considered 
to liavc any ii^urious action <m the nitrate bath. 

II. T. (M ILC.8.) - 1. Not very faronraWy. f. We prefer the aplanatic. ». 
It is iu>t hatcnded for portraiture. 

a. B. (BhnnhighsnU. -We are obliged for your oouimimkatioB ; tM pUa you 
suggest is, however, well known. 

J. B K.— L If the alabastrine solution Is propcrlv prepared, it ought not 

to make the picture of a Uuish ooloar. Prepare the sotatioo as fll page 
180, or purchase some from the advertised "ageats. 2. A good negative 
Kbould have the drapery and dark shadows as distbict in jliroportiou to the 
intensity of the lUamlnsilon on any other parts of the picture. 8. Perhaps 
the ooliodloD had not aetiled, or the bath vauted filtering, akfaer oT tbosa 
caoaes would oocaaion amall holes over the nccailva. 4. We like niuic 
acid instead of acetic add in the developing soiuUon, In oase9 whore the 
extra time required in the development is of no conseqneQoe. 



J. &— MaoT thanks Ibr tha paragraph. We will endeavour ti> do m yon 
suggest ; but In papers translated from the French It wUl not always be 
possible. 

W. H. Fox.— The most Hke^ oaose for the appearance ia, tba en4>loy]neat of 
alcohol of insufficient streogtii. 

P. 6.— We carniot give you more Information on the sabject than wQI be found 
la the papers whkh am>eor«d hi our cinliimns some time since. 

lUca AXD Piaiov.— Those cumbhiaUons of lenses which are Intended to be 
used for both portraits and landscapes (by unscrewing one lens), are not 
usually so good as those made expressly for one partlciilar purpose. French 
lenses are not considered so good as EngUsli. 

W. L. M.— Add solution of chloride of sodium until no more precipitate is 
formed, then make acid with nitric add, place in a large bottle, and shake 
violently for some minutes ; this will cause the precipitated chloride of silver 
to cohere together, and yoa will not find any dlfllcalty in filtering It 

J. U. DAViea.»We recommended the alkaline solntionatp. 64 In preference to 
Bayard's bath ; more on account of its not being likely to cause the pictures 
to fade, than for any other reason. If you cannot succeed well with It, try 
the plan raoontmanded at pp. 88, 84. and noticed again In the present 
nnmber. We can speak from oxperieuoe as to the beauty and pennaneiice 
of the results. We do not know how Ogle and Edge's prinU are toned. 
They are poooUar, but not soch aa we should care to imitate. 

W. DBAxa. -The picture you enclosed is very successful 2. Try U) gnafais 
of protoMilphate of iron to the ounce. 8. We are sorry wo cannot give yau 
more Uiformation on that point than has already aproorcd. 

CoLOX.— L We do not think k wiU; bat wo have seen very good iihstiDls 
done by its means. 2. Almost as welL 8. 8ee under the head '' Inswcis 
to Blhior Queries '* for an answer to this. 

J. A0KSW_1. Ton do not tell OS the strength of the silver solution, or vi^mt 
it has been used for before; so we can hardly say how it can be made 
available for exciting albumenised pajter. If It is only nitrate ef sn%'«f 
dissolved in water, It will do at once if made of the right strength. It km 
a QoUodkm bath, evaporate it down to one-third of its bulk, add a few dnofH 
per ounce of acetic acid, and filter. 2. Always tone before fixhig. 8. 8 ya 
rate batlis should be used. 

M. Axn S.- Send a stamped and addrasaed envelope, and we will give you the 
iiiformatton you reqnUre. 

K.-1. We have forwarded the desired Information per post 2. A sliding 
front dtonld be used. 3. The alteration yon mention has not been adopted, 
to oar knowledge, by any mannfactorer ; it would, however^ be an invro ve- 
mcnt. 4. We expect the promised prescrviftive portfolio will l>e in London 
shortly. We are much obliged for j-our other hints and suggestions; and 
will consider whether they can be carried oat 

Yabra Yabra. — Answered in our " Notes and Queries." 

Delta. — 1. Develop again after fixing the positive. 2. A transparent positive 
is one copied from a negative, either bv superposition or in the camera ; In 
the latter case the camera must be lengthened very considerabU-, or tha 
positive %vlll be very small in comparison to the negalive. 3. We do not 
know how raspberry syrup is prepared; we think vinegar enters huo its 
eomposlUon. 

F. Cook.— The camera mast on no aocoont be tilted np.vards, but must !«•> 



variably be kept hortioutal; If you cannot in this wav get the upper part 
of a house in, raise the len.H up by means of the sliding front, for the re- 
quired dlstvice, and yon will find that the building will enter the fidd, and 



wiH not now have tiu a|ipearance of faUUig forwards, aa has been the 
case when you tilted the camera upwards. 

E. J L. — We have answered you by post 

Ax AansAirr.— 1. The object glass of a telescope will not da vary wall, hot 
U will answer your poipose to b^n wiih ; place the flat side nearest to the 
view you hUeiid to take. 2. The calotype process. 3. The first house you 
have named. 

G. CAarexTEn.— We will try and obtain the desired informatkm. 

MinsiiGDT Sux. — 1. We lu>pe to be aJble to give you further hiformation soon. 
2. Th.' price of the work on colouring photographs, published at the 
*' PaoTooRAnnc News" oflloe, is 2s. 6d., or par post 3a. %d. 

A St'BacBiBXB (Coax).— L The ordinary magic lantern wlU do. 2. Wewillaee 
about an article such as you suggest. 

D. M. C— 1. Glacial acetic acid Is meant. 2. Wknite of potash, and nitrate 
of potaasa, are the same thing. 8. Add a drop of nitric acid to each annos 
or developing solution. 4. Perhaps the lens will not cover the comers of 
yoor plate. Look on the ground glass and see if the comers are dark. 6. 
Treat your baih for foxing as re comm e n ded in previous unmbers. C 
Pretty good : a better one ha^ been givo.i in onr cohimiv^ 

T. T. P. B. War«ex.— Take a positive on glass, cither by copying a negative 
in the camera, or by superpoaltioo on a dry plate. 

TouxG Begixxeb. — L See aliovc. 2. A diaplirsjni is piece of a metal or card, 
with an aperture In the middle to place in front of the lens for the purpose 
of diminishing the aberration of the iana. The apertures In the card vary 
from |4nob to 1 inch, or more, according to the kind of lens nse^. 

FosKETT Samert.— The receipt for an alabastrine solution which we gave at 
p. 180 of the " Photooraphic News," will not give a blue picture but a 
dear wfaUa one; there must bo something wrxmg with yonr aolndoa. 

G. £.— Slight chippings at the edge of your lens will not produce any prejn- 
didal edect unless they are sufllcieutly large to reflect light biJurSously Into 
the camera; in this case, they may be blackened over with blat^ varnwh. 

B. J. J. Bbowx.— An old uitrate bath evaporated down will not give nitrata 
of silver In anything like a pure state; It will be very much contaminated 
with organic matter. For a method of recovering the silver ftt>m an old 
batii, see to-day's ^'Chomlstr}*,'* p. 298. 

Communications docUned with thanks:— F. W. X.— A.B. -An old hand— 
Crow-Q. A 

Tlie Information required by the following correapondents is either ancfa as 
we are unable to give, or it has appeared In recent numbers of the 
** Pbotooeapuic N»W8:"— January.— H. Farrant— H. B. Y.— A Bttdnner 
—Peter— A- 8. T. B.-A Stranger— Old Uypo.— Tomkius— X. Y. Z.— A 
Subscriber. 

IxTtpb: -a. B.-a.T.-A London Firm-J. a IL-J. W, W.-W. W.— 
Chemkjos W. W- 

Erbatusl— Page 272, line 11, Air *' mechanical dlverftion," read, " mechaakal 
diviaion.- 



%* All adltorial coaununkations should be addressed to Ur. Crookso, caiv 
of Messrs. Cashell, Fetter, and Galpin, La Belle Bauvage Yard. Privato 
letters for the Editor, If addrrased to the oAoe, shonld be marked **prtvate." 
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t^HOTOGRAPHS IN THE DARK. 

OBSEBVATIONS ON M. NlfePCE^S DISCOVERY OF " i. NEW 
ACTION OF LIGHT." 

In giving a description of M. Ni^pce^ method of obtaining 
photographs by means of light stored np in hennetically 
sealed tubes, we expressed a doubt Aether light was in 
reality the cause of the eflPect described, and further con- 
sideration led us to doubt still more. It appeared to us 
more reasonable to attribute the phenomenon of the pro- 
duction of a photograph in the dark to chemical agency, 
but our respect for M. Ni^pce's ability prevented us from 
stating this publicly; but, inasmuch as he has now dis- 
covered that photographs may be produced by the action of 
radiant heat, we think we are justified in ezpreseing our 
opinion that this heat, combined it may be with a chemical 
reaction between the bodies in the tin tube, is the actual 
producing cause of the effect he has described. As a proof 
of this, we will detail^ an experiment we have recently 
made : — We dissolved half an ounce of crystallised tartaric 
acid in about two ounces of water ; in this we soaked some 
sheets of thick English paper. When the solution was well 
absorbed, the sheets were ^en out and hung up to dry. A 
common tinned iron canister, about ei^t inches long and 
thi'ee wide, with a hd, was well cleaned inside, and* when 
the sheets of paper were nearly dry, the inside of the tube 
was Kned twice with the paper. We now followed the di- 
rections of M. Ni^pce, as given in our last nimiber, p. 291. 
A little water was introduced, inside the tube, so as to well 
moisten the paper, and the excess poured out. The tube 
was again closed, and heated to a temperature too high to 
be borne by the naked hand. It was then opened directly, 
and appUed face downwards upon a sheet of ordinary sensi- 
tive dSoride of silver paper, — a piece of a liandbill having 
previously been laid on to serve as a negative. It was 
suffi^^.to r^nain in that position about ten minutes. The 
result was precisely simUar to that described in our last num- 
ber but one. as having been accomplished by M. Nidpce in the 
presence of Professor Wheatstone. The circle of the sen- 
sitive paper which was covered by the mouth of the tube 
became visibly blackened in those parts wliich were unpro- 
tected by the piece of handbill, the letters on which were 
Impressed white on a black ground, and distinctly legible. 
This, therefore, proves conclusively that light has nothing 
whatever to do with the operation, inasmuch as the whok 
of the manipulations we have described were performed at 
night by the light of a small lamp. The whole of the 
materials employed had also been kept in darkness for some 
time previously. 

These experiments have been tried too recently for us to 
venture to state more than the simple fact. We hav( , how- 
ever, clearly shown that the experiment upon wliich M. 
Ni^pce chiefly baste the theory of the preservation of light, 
will succeed perfectly under conditions where no light has 
been previously absorbed; and thus it is but natural to 
conclude that some of the other extraordinary results obtained 
by that distinguished physicist may possibly admit of a 
less improbable explanation than one which demands the 
existence of a new and almost inconceivable pmperty in 
sun -light. 



NEW GOLD-TONING PROCESS. 

The following is the process which Mr. Maxwell Lyto 
sent to the last meeting of the French Photographic 
Society. 

This process is equally good for every kind of 

p»per, albumenised or simply salted. Its colouring proper- 
ties are rOTiarkabie, especially when used for proofis on albu- 
menised paper, which often fail with the ordinary processes 
of colouring employed. 

The process is as follows : — Sensitise the paper as usual 
on a nitrate of silver bath, at 20 per cent., and print in the 
ordinary way; ohly, it is better to overprint it a little. 
Then place the proof in a dish of water in order to free it 
from tne greater part of its nitrate ; put it, afterwards, in a 
dish of salted water, and leave it there fix)m five to ten 
minutes. The object of this bath is, to convert every trace 
of free nitrate that might have been left in it by the first 
bath into chloride. This bath is essential to prevent the de- 
composition of the following bath, in which ihe proof is to 
be next placed. This bath is composed as follows : — 

Sesqmchloride of gold 15 grains. 

Phosphate of soda (the purified tribasic 

phosphate of commerce) 300 grams. 

Distilled water 1} pints. 

N.B. This bath ought to be conapletely neutral, or, at all 
events, rather alkaline than acid. If it should be acid, it is 
a sign that the chloride of gold was not properly prepared. 

Ar soon as placed in this bath, the tone of the proof 
begins to change, and passes n^idly from red to purple, 
violet, and black ; at the same time, the solarised parts of 
the proof lose their dead tone, and all their details are de- 
veloped in an astonishing manner. 

The colouring may be arrested at any moment. If it be 
stopped at the purple tone, Iho proof will appear sepia afler 
the operation, if stopped at the black tone, it is rather black 
or grey. After this bath, the proof is put in a new hypo- 
sulphite of soda bath, of 20 per cent., in which a little 
Spanish white has been put in suspension, and finished as 
usual. 

These proofs are so stable that they resist the action of a . 
cyanide of potassium bath for a very long time. 

The great advantages of this process are — 1. The colour- 
ing bath is perfectly neutral, and cannot produce any de- 
composition in the hyposulphite of soda ; 2. The colour is 
entirely produced by the gold, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered the most certain means of colouring, since the pnx>f 
is not in contact with the hyposulphite until after it has 
received its colour. Finally, there does not exist in the bath 
any organic acid to determine its spontaneous decomposition, 
and the precipitation of the gold m a metalUc state. 

Ihe colouring bath described above may be prepared be- 
forehand, it does not decompose by keeping if care be taken 
that none of that used is returned to the bottle. It is like- 
wise very economical) since with 15 grains of chloride of 
, ffold, sixty OT seventy pictures, 2't x 30, may be coloured. 
In order to make sure that no traces of gold that may be 
left in the bath after use shall be lost, the remainis of these 
baiths should be poured into a Dottle containing some bits of 
copper. 

180 grains of borax may be substituted for phosphate 
of soda with a like result. 

The proofs sent by Mr. M. Lyte, with his communication, 
were pronounced to be equal in brilliancy and colouring to those 
obtained by the process of toning with alkaline salts of gold. 
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Critifd Itotras. 

The Principles and Practice of Harmonioue Colouring, etpeeiaJl^ 

ae applied to Photographs. Bj an Artist-Photoobapheb. 

London : Cassell, Petter, andGalpin, "Photographic News" 

Office ; and Newman, Soho-square. 
Whatbybb may be thd ultimate destiny of photography, it 
appears tolerably certain that, for the present at least, portraiture 
must claim the largest share of attention amongst professional 
operators. It is scarcely less certain, that in the majority of 
hiands, and to meet the majority of tastes, colour as well as form 
is necessary to the production of satisfactory likenesses. Such 
being the case, it is somewhat singular that whilst elementary 
treatises on photography haye issued from the press in such 
profusion as to produce something of an etnbarras de richesse 
anything like a comprehensiye and intdligent work on the ap- 
plication of colour to photographs has not until now appeared. 
With the exception of a little book we noticed some time ago 
on " Painting Photographs," and in which the photograph is 
chiefly regaitled as the basis of a painting, this is, we beueye, 
the first distinct treatise on the subject. 

One of the first facts which strike us on perusing the work 
is the absence of that mlBappreoiation of photography which has 
been too common amongst painters. The author is manifestly 
as familiar with the mysteries of the "dark room" and the 
capabilities of the camera as with the palette and pencil, and 
yery willingly regards photography as something more than a 
" seryant of seryants." Notwithstanding this, he is keenly aliye 
to the defects, not so much of photography, but of photographers; 
and in an introductory chapter, which we commend to the 
attention of our readers, speaks with unmeasured censure of the 
yulgarity which has unfortunately characterised a large portion 
of photographic portraiture. The remedy for this, he suggests, 
is a higher state of artistic culture amongst photographers. . On 
this subject the following remarks are to the point : — 

" A cardinal blunder with photographers has been the sup- 
position that a good photograph must necessarily be a perfect 
representation of nature, and that such an imitation of nature 
as the photognq[>h presented must be the highest triumph of 
art. raasing by, for the present, the first assumption, or, for 
the moment, for argument's sake, admitting it to be true, we 
must submit that nature has many aspects, but not all equally 
beautiful. As regards portraiture, the hying model is seen in 
eyer-shifting positions, and ever-yarying aspects of light and 
shade, yery few of which, howeyer, it may be, would be suitiU)le 
for portraiture, notwithstanding that they are all natural. That 
a portrait should be what some call natural does not, therefore, 
by any means imply that it is perfecTas a picture. It may be 
natural that a person should at some time wink, sn^irk, or 
Arown, that he should occasionally stoop, loll, or stretch himself; 
but no one would for a moment dreiun of perpetuating these 
actions in a portrait. Notwithstanding, we haye seen many 
photographic portraits in positions little better. Sitters placed 
upon a chair bolt upright, with head, body, and limbs m one 
line, a hand thrust forward sprawling on each knee, all arranged 
with such accuracy t^t if the figure were cleft down the middle, 
the halves would weigh the same to a firaction ! The expression 
accompanying this position being generally either one of the 
most listless fatuity, or, with eyery muscle on the strain, the 
eyes glaring, and the features contracted to a most diabolical 
frown, the idea is conyeyed that the sitter is just gathering his 
energies for a fatal spring upon some yictim. Others, again, 
caremlly ayoiding these enomuties in arranging the sitter, affect 
positions of unstudied ease and carelessness, in which, however, 
eyerything like grace or dignity is alike wanting. 

"The photographer must not only give up his favourite 
notion that he has only to depict nature to succeed, but also that 
the most perfect photograph is necessarily an accurate repro- 
duction of nature as she is seen. The best product of the 
earner^ unaided by art, is ofken very far indeed from being a 
transcript of nature. The principles of photography, both 
chemical and optical, combine to render this inevitable. The 
intense photogenic ai^on of some colours, and the almost entire 
absence of such action in others, chemically, and the necessary 
undue enlargement of advancing objects and diminution of 
retiring ones, mechanically, combine to remove the photograph 
as far from nature as many imagine the painting to be ; the 
diflerence being, that whilst it is the province of art to soften I 



peculiarities, photography very often exaggerates them. The 
incipient wrinkle or trifiing scar, which in nature is, it may be, 
hid by the brilliancy of complexion ; the slight freckle, which 
to the eye varies so little from the general tint of the skin as 
scarcely to excite observation, are at once searched out by the 
one huge cyclopean eye of the camera, and rendered with un- 
compromising distinctness in bUick and white. The red or 
golden tresses appear with raven blackness, whilst the blue eye, 
which in the photograph is sa colourlessNas water, seems to have 
lost in depth of colour what the hair has gained. The most 
enthusiastic photognu>her has often felt his &lure here, and has 
here acknowledged that the aid of art, in colouring, is pre- 
eminently need^ 

" In thus referring to the defects of photographic pictures, 
we must not be understood to depreciate photography. We 
simply insist on the necessity of the artistic element in applying 
it. We deny entirely that photographic portraits necessarily 
represent the sitter as having just gaied on the Gorgon's head. 
Let the photographic operator,, whilst availing himself of every 
improvement in manipulation, acquaint himself with the laws 
by which the painter secures the semblance of nature ; let him 
learn how to arrange his subject, and chooee his point of view ; 
how to secure a proper balance of light and shade : in short, 
how to produce a picture instead of a mere diagram. Let him 
remember, also, that although many of his sitters may be 
disposed to use the words of Oliver Cromwell — * Paint me as I 
am, warts, and wrinkles, and all ' — ^that no one will wish the 
warts to appear as wens, nor the wrinkles as seams and scars. 
Let him study the productions of the great .masters in painting, 
both for position, drapery, disposition of light and shade, and 
colouring. A portrait secured under the best conditions of 
photography, guided by art, will be worthy of the best efforts of 
the colonst, and may, in his hands, fj^ly rival the finest minia- 
ture painting." 

Of the practical portions of the book, an important feature is 
the chapter on the application of powder colours to positives on 
glass and paper. It is, we have no nesitalion in saying, the moat 
complete, if not the first complete, cluster of instructions on 
this subject ever published. Of course, we except in this 
remark our own " Lessons," and it may be importent and inte- 
resting to our readers to know on this subject that the instruc- 
tions of the writer in no wise dash with those in our columns, 
and that the same numbering and classification of colours 
appears to have been adopted as those referred to in our "Lessons," 
so that the student of both courses of instruction will not be 
led into any confusion in this respect. It is scarcely saying too 
much to observe that the careful study of our " Lessons" and of 
the work before us can leave little to be desired in this depart- 
ment, and, so far as knowledge can aid him, the photographer 
will be in a position to achieve all that can be effected by pho- 
tographic colours. 

The chapters on water and oil colouring, and their especial 
adaptation to 'photographs, are equally good. ' The remarks on 
the selection and preparation of phot<^T*ph8 for the especial 
treatment intended will prove highly interesting and valuable 
to photographers, as will also the practical hints on the modes 
of remedying defects, vamishing, &c. 

An important feature of the book is an interesting chapter on 
the harmony of colours, with coloured diagram illustratmg the 
relations of the primary, secondary, and tertiary colours. The 
artistic portion of the book is guaranteed by the name of one of 
the oldest and most r^pectable houses connected with art and 
the supply of art requisites, and will, we doubt not, lUlly sustain 
their reputiUion. Altogether, it is a book which should be in 
the hands of every photographer, as it cannot be read without 
interest, nor studied, without profit. 



RELATIONS AND HARMONY OF COLOURS — (continued.) 

We shall conclude our brief statement of the principles on 
which harmonious colouring is Cased by a few remai^ on ^ 
their application to portraiture, following to some extent, 
on this part of the subject, the authority of M. Chevreul, 
whose work on the harmony and contrast of colours, and 
their application to the arts, is perhaps the most complete 
and conclusive ever published, 
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Notwithstanding the almost infinite gradation and yaria- 
tion of complexion amon^t the Caucasian or white race, it 
may be, and generaUy is, divided into two well marked 
types, the blonde, or fair complexions, and the brunette, or 
dark complexions. 

In the first typo, the blonde complexions, the harmonies of 
analogy chiefly prevail. The colour of light hair, being 
essentially the result of a mixture of r^, yellow, and 
brown, is regarded as a pale orange brown ; and the colour 
of the skin is analogous to it in generally being a very 
dilute or pale tint of the same colour. The roseate tints of 
such complexions,, although entering into another scale of 
colour, forms no contrast, but generally preserves the analogy 
of hue. The blue eyes most common in such complexions 
are the only points giving rise to the harmony of contrast. 

In the brunette type, on the contrary, the harmonies of 
contrast predominate. The hair, eyebrows, eyes, &c., 
contrast in tone and colour " not only with the white of the 
skin but also with the red parts, which in this type are 
redder, or less rosy, than in the blonde type." This classifi- 
cation can of course only be regarded as existing in an 
absolute degree where the types are strongly marked, and is 
BO far generally suggestive. 

In regard to the effect of draperies on complexion, 
especially when in immediate contact, the following sug- 
gestions will be found worthy of remembrance:— Rose red 
cannot be put in contact with the rosiest complexions with- 
out detracting from their freshness, unless it be kept 
decidedly lower in tone. Dark red is in many cases less 
objectionable, as from its depth it tends by contrast of tone 
to impart whiteness. 

A pure, delicate green is, on the contrary, favourable to 
fair complexions, especially if they are at all deficient in 
colouring. Where the carnations are, however, decidedly 
red, or are much inclined to orange, a delicate green is less 
suitable, whilst deep green will give them value from con- 
trast of both tone and hue. 

YeUow drapery, as is well known, is favourable to a 
brunette, as it tends to neutralise the yeUow in the com- 
plexion. To fair complexions it is, however, often ruinous, 
imparting to them, as it does, something of its complemen- 
tanr, purple. 

Violet IS rarely favourable to any complexion, as no com- 
plexion is improved by receiving an accession of its com- 
plementary, yellow. It has the effect on fair aJmplexions of 
imparting a sickly greenish yellow, and, on dark complexions, 
of making them appear affected with jaundica llie only 
case in which it is admissible is when, by extreme depth, it 
imparts whiteness by contrast of the tone. 

Blue, as is well known, is suitable to most fair complexions, 
affording, as it dois, a complementary contrast to the general 
hue of the complexion. The only fair complexions in which 
it should be avoided are those iiccompanied by red hair, in 
which case the orange tint of the hair would be augmented, 
an effect rarely to be desired. Blue rarely suits the bru- 
nette complexion, which is not often improved by receiving 
any accession of orange. 

Orange drapery is rarely suitable, as it is too glaring and 

brilliant in itself, and no complexion is improved by looking 

blue — an effect which the proximity of orange is calculated to 

produce. 

Pure white improves a fresh, rosy complexion, but to com- 

Elexions wanting in freshness, whether belonging to the 
londe or brunette type, it is injurious. The whites, how- 
ever, of light open wMte draperies, such as net, tulle, lace, 
&c., have the effect of grey, and improve most complexions. 
Black draperies will, in most cases, tend to whiten the 
effect of the skin, but where there is a prevalence of dark red 
in the complexion it is unfavourable, as the red is lieightened 
and appears less roseate. 

The application of the principles we have briefly indicated 
must rest with the artist, and will call for the constant exer- 
cise of careful observation, study, and judgment ; for, as M. 
Chevreul remarks, "the varieties which exist between the 



two extreme types of complexion, and which unite them by in • 
sensible shades, are the reasons why the artist only can esti- 
naate the harmony most suitable to such of the varieties as he 
is employing for a model ; consequently it is for him to judge 
if the diominant tint of a complexion must be exalted or 
diminished, either int^rally, or in one of its elementary 
colours, or whether it must be altogether neutralised ; it is for 
him to see, in the case where he inshes to weaken it, if this 
is best done by means of a drapery of a darker tone, and 
thus to form a harmony of contrast of scale or hue, or else, if, 
on the contrary, it is preferable to attain the same end by 
opposing to this tint a drapery of its complementary colour, 
taken at a sufflciently high tone to produce the double effect 
of weakening by contrast of tone, and at the same time of 
producing a contrast of colour with that portion of the tint 
which is not neutralised.^* 

{To be continued,) 



ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

Q. Has the albumen process been long known to photo- 
graphers? 

A, It has, having been used many years befi)re the intro- 
duction of the collodion. 

Q. By whom was -the process invented? 

A, Sir John Herschel in England, and M. Niepce de St. 
Victor in France, who exhibited the first negatives obtained 
on glass by means of albumen. 

Q. Is it a difficult process? 

A. No, the plan is simple enough, but requires consider- 
able care in manipulation. 

Q. Is it a successful process? 

A, Yes; it rivals the daguerreotype in sharpness of 
definition. 

Q. Is it more cr less sensitive than the collodion ? 

^. It is less sensitive than the collodion, requiring an 
exposure of minutes where the collodion demands seconds. 
It surpasses collodion, however, in its capability of rendering 
depth and ti^Emsparency of shadow, with extreme brilliancy 
in the high li^ts. 

Q. W nat is albumen ? 

A, White of egg. Albumen is the true starting point 
from which all tissues are formed, as the egg contains no 
other nitrogenous compound except albumen ; the yolk 
containing, besides albumen, a yellow fat only. 

Q. What is the chief characteristic of albumen ? 

A. Its coagulability by heat. 

Q. How is soluble albumen obtained? 

A, It may be obtained in a soluble form by evaporating 
at a temperature below 120®. It is then a dry, horny, brittle 
mass of a yellowish colour, tasteless, and without odour. It 
is insoluble in alcohol and ether, but soluble in water con- 
taining alkaline salt or chloride of sodium. It is an important 
fact that albumen cannot exist in the soluble state in the 
absence of mineral constituents, and that a ^ght alkaline 
reaction is the best condition for photographic operation. 

Q. What albumen is best adapted for photographic pur- 
poses? 

.4. That of the hen's ^g. The eggs should be perfectly 
fresh, and not more than four or five cEiys old. 

Q. How is the albumen to be obtained from them ? 

A, By breaking each egg sepju*ately into a shallow dish, 
and retaining the yolk and germ in the shelL 

CLEANING THE GLASS. 

Q. AVhat sort of glass is the best adapted for this purpose ? 

A, New patent plate glass. 

Q. How should the glass be cleaned ? 

A. By fixing it firmly in a wooden screw or vice, perfectly 
flat, and rubbing it with a pellet of cotton wool dippei in a 
solution of alcohol, ammonia, water, and tripoU. 
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Q. In what proportion should these ingr^dienta be mix^ ? 
A, As followB : — 

Alcohol 1 ounce. 

Strong liquid ammonia ^ m 

Water r ... 1* „ 

Tripoli % » 

Q, How do you proceed with the cleaning proceas? 

A. As soon as tne plates, have been thoroughly rubbed 
OTer with the solution, they should be allowed partially to 
dry, then rubbed off with a clean piece of wool, and, finally, 
polished with another pellet of the same material. The back 
and edffcs should be dusted with a hog's hair brush, and the 
plates Sion put away in a dry clean box. 

ALBUMENISIXG THE GLASS. 

Q. How should the albumen be prepared ? 
-4. In the following manner : — 

Albumen 12 ounces. 

Saturated solution iodide of potassium . . ^ „ 

Bromide of potassium ... 2.3 grains. 

Water lo „ 

Solution of caustic potash 1 drop. 

These ingredients, having been put together in a large bottle, 
should be thoroughly shaken up until the bottle is quit« 
fiUed with white foam. The solution should then be allowed 
to stand for five or six hours in a cool place. One hour 
before the solution is to be used, it should be decanted into a 
glass measure. 

Q. How is it to be spread over the glass? 

A. The glass should be taken on the tijis of the fingers of 
the left hand, and the albumen poured on to the surfece in a 
sufficient quantity to cover the plate; the excess must be 
poured off into the measure. It is best to prepare a number 
of plates at once; four dozen can easily be coated in an 
hour ; each plate takes a considerable time to dry ; and, thus 
albumenised, will keep for any length of time. 
{To be continued.) 



London Photogbaphic Socibty. 

Afteb the names of the members of the Society who had been 
elected at the last meeting had been read, the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to read the minutes, a reference in which to the accounts 
having been received and adopted brought Mr. Bishop on his 
legs, to give formal notice of a resolution he proposed to move 
at the next meeting. His resolution was to the effect, that, to 
better enable the members of the Society to understand their 
financial position, a detailed statement of the accounts for 1858 
should be forwarded to each member of the Society, and the 
same plan be continued in all subsequent years, one week 
previous to the annual meeting of the Society. The Chairman 
expressed his opinion, that nb member was entitled to give such 
a notice except at the annual general meeting. 

Mr. Bishop then lu^ed that the President had laid it down, 
that it was competent to any member to give notice at any one 
meeting, that he would move a certain resolution at the fol- 
lowing one. 

The Chairman, having consulted a copy of the Bules re- 
asserted his opinion, that no such resolution as that proposed 
>vas admissible, but expressed his opinion that the council would 
be happy to consider the resolution he proposed, and to give 
him any information in their power. 

Mr. Bishop placed a copy of his resolution in the hands of 
the Chairman, and the matter was allowed to drop. 

M^or Cooper was then requested by the Chairman to read a 
paper he had prepared on the subject of positive printing by a 
new process. The reader admitted that he had not had time to 
consider his process thoroughly, and that he had no doubt some 
of the members of the Society might improve it. It is not 
necessary that we should give a detailed report of his process, as 
it is by no means so new as the Major imi^nos. It consists in 
steeping good thin paper in a solution of bi-carbonate of 
potass (60 grains to 2 ounces of water), and then floating it 



on the silver bath, the result of this being the formation of a 
sensitive surface of carbonate of silver, instead of the ordinary 
one of chloride of silver. The fixing was then accomplished by 
means of malic acid ; thus obviating the use of hyposulphite of 
soda, the malate of silver being dissolved away by means of dis- 
tilled water. 

Mr. Hardwich pointed out sundry objections to the adoption 
of Major Cooper*s process, and supported his objections by 
results he had arrived at in various experiments he had made. 

Mr. Shadbolt rose for the double purpose of correcting Mr. 
Hardwich, and enlightening Major Cooper on certain points of 
chemistry ; of which — 

Major Cooper, in his reply, showed that he was in no need. 

'^e Secretary then read a communication from Mr. Hard- 
wich, proposing that a committee should be selected from among 
the members of th^ Society, to examine and pronounce upon 
the merits of his collodion. He was prepared to give them the 
fullest information on the subject. 

A letter from a correspondent was then read, referring to Mr. 
Pouncey's carbon process (which, by the way, we may mention, 
is asserted not to be Pouncey^s at sdl), but it was read in so low 
a tone that it was impossible to hear more than a few dislocated 
sentences at a short distance from the table. We believe, how- 
ever, that the writer said he had tried the carbon process 
claimed by Mr. Pounoey, and had not succeeded in obtaining 
good results. 

A member rose and stated that he had tried it, and wholly 
ftuled. 

Mr. Shadbolt rose to offsr some remarks on Mr. Hardwich's 
proposition ; the drift of which was, that the committee should 
examine and report on the comparative merits of all other col- 
lodions that might be submitted to their examin^ion by olher 
makers as well as by Mr. Hardwich. 

Mr Sebastian Davis stated, that he had tried the formula 
given by Mr. Hardwich for manufacturing pyroxiline, and had 
not succeeded in obtaining a satisfactory result. 

Mr. Hardwich, in reply, gave several reasons why this might 
happen ; and then, referring to the proposition he had sub- 
mitted to the council, he admitted that he had not suggested 
that the committee should examine any other collodion than his 
own, and that in doing this he had been guilty of no objection- 
able proceeding. He had been induced to adopt a certain 
formula for manu&cturing that substance, from having found 
by experiment that it was the best that could be devifled. He 
had received communications on the subject of collodion from 
India, Australia, and every other part of the British Dominions, 
where the greatest diversities of temperature prevailed, and he 
had been influenced in his experiments by these communica- 
tions. He thought that, after the labour he had bestowed on 
these experiments during the last two years, he was perfectly 
entiUed to make the proposition he had submitted to the 
council. 

The Chairman stated that the council had adopted Mr. 
BEardwich's proposal to a certain extent. They proposed to 
select a committee to test ^he merits of that gentleman's col- 
lodion, and at the same time to test the merits of collodion pro- 
duced by other manufacturers. 

Mr. Hughes rose to ofl^r some observations in support of Mr. 
Hardwich, and referred to the " immense accumulated mass of 
information" possessed by him on the subject of collodion ; but 
his remarks appeared to be based on a misconception of what 
had passed. 

Mr. Hardwich said he had no objection whatever to the 
determination arrived at by the council ; but at the same time, 
he did not consider that there was any reason why he should 
have made his proposition in any other form than that he had 
adopted, and that he certainly had not proposed that the com- 
mittee should examine and report on the comparative merits of 
all kinds of collodion ; and expre!?sed his apprehension that the . 
committee would have more to do than they coidd successfully 
accomplish. 

The Chairman said the council had not had time to proceed 
any further in the matter, but they would consider it in the 
interval between this and the next meeting. 

He then went on to say that the exhibition would close to- 
morrow (Wednesday); that her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort visited the exhibition a few days ago, and that her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to express her i^probation 
generally of the photographs exhibited; that the Prince 
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Consort had suggested that the society should form a oollection 
of all the photographs they could get, printed as for back as it 
was possible to obtain them, and to continue the s^one system 
for the future. He appealed to the members to contribute to 
carry out this idea. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed by the Chairman to 
Major Cooper ; a proposition which was received with the usual 
I>edal demonstration, presumed to signify that the motion is 
carried unanimously. 

The major politely bowed his acknowledgments. 

The Chairman then pronounced the meeting adjourned until 
the first Tuesday in next month. 



BLACKnEATii Photoobaphic Society. 

At an ordinary meeting of this Society, heldFebruarv 21, 1859, 
at the Golf Chib House, the President, J. Glaisher, iSsq., in the 
chair, the minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President called the attention of members to the pro- 
posed soiree, which it was in contemplation to hold at the 
^lansion Hou?e, London, subject to the acquiescence and appro- 
bation of the Lord Mayor. 

It was moved by Mr. Harding, and seconded by Mr. Kuill, 
*• lliat such soiree be held." 

It was proposed by Mr. AVood, and seconded by Mr. Ledger, 
'' that a Committee be ajipointed to promote thematter, and re])ort 
lTo.^ass at the next general meeting, consisting of the following 
Licutlemen, viz. -.—The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
aud Secretaries ex officio, Messrs. Bcnnock and Wood.'' 

The President then proceeded to read a letter from F. Haes, 
T3s(|., dated Sydney, relative to the deterioration of some dry 
collodion plates, dimness commencing at the margin and spread- 
in. \^' about three-eighths of an inch inwards. 

The President likewise exhibited some beautiftil photographs 
of Linton and the North of Devon. 

Mr. Wood, several from the south of France. 

iMr. Knill, some fac-similes of frescoes from the Camjx) Santo, 
l'i.<a. 

William Porter Knightley, Esq., was balloted for and duly 
elected a member of the societv. 

The meeting then a(^ourned. 



THR COLLODIO -ALBUMEN PROCEflB. 

Sir, — Referring to your notice of Mr. Warner's photo- 
graphs in a recent number of the **New3," and to the 
remarks at the end of your review, would Mr. Woodward, 
of Nottingham, favour us with information such as Mr. 
^Varner has given, respecting his beautiful slide called 
*' Wilford." The process, I bdieve, by which it was taken 
U the collodio-albumen, but information as to the exact 
manipulation, the time of exposure and development, and, 
above all, the kind of lens used, would be invaluable, — Mr. 
\\^oodward's slide being undoubtedly one of the best (if not 
the best) yet out in point of manipulation. 

Tlie deep shadow under the trees, so perfectly shown, proves 
that his lens must be first-rate. J. W. W. 



THE COLLODIO-ALBUMEN PROCESS. 

Sir, — In reply to your correspondent *' J. W. W.," I beg 
to supply the following particulars respecting the stereogram 
'' View in Wilford," which obtained the prize awarded by 
the Nottingham Photographic Society. 

The process I use, not being a " new" one, is probably not 
fashionable just now; **old" processes are tabooed, and 
nothing goes down now if it is not a " new (?) discovery ;" 
consequently we are inundated with these precious " dis- 
coveries," ad nauseam, from '* raspberry jam" down to "gin- 
and- water," which latter, I firmly believe, would produce as 
good negatives, as many of these so-called discoveries. 

My process is^the old collodio-albumen, and I would refer 
your correspondent to an excellent paper by Mr. Sidebotham, 
which appeared in the "News'* a few weeks since: the 



Si^nijHU^^tion there described being exactly that which I 
practise. There is a sUght difference in the preparation of 
the albumen, I believe ; Mr. S. using iodide of potassium, 
whereas I use iodide of anunoiuum, which I believe is the 
more sensitive: I do not state this positively, however, 
having never used the potassium salt in the preparation of 
albumen. I speak from analogous experience in the use of 
the two saJts in other deoartments of photography. 

The exposure of the "View in Wilford" was two minutes, 
bright sun on the 13th September last, one of the last days 
of summer, and a more splendid " photographic" day I never 
witnessed. 

I develop with one grain of pyrogallic to the ounce, with 
one drachm of Beaufoy's acid in hot weather, and half a 
drachm in cold, and use a stereoscopic lens — 4^ inches focus. 

I may as well add, that my experience has taught me the 
true secret in the production of good negatives, viz. — 
development; many a plate is spoilt in this part of the 
manipulation by the too free use of pyrogallic, and, above 
allj of silver. Amateurs generally (of course, beginners) are 
too impatient to see their picture ; if it does not appear in 
two or three ininutes, more and more silver is added, to the 
utter destruction of the negative. I am weU content if my 
plate is fully developed in £ilf or three quarters of an hour. 
Pictiu-es, with bright sun, are of course developed in less 
time ; most patience is required with those exposed in didl 
light. 

I inclose for your inspection a stereogram " In Burghley 
Park," Stamford, in which you will observe the detaUs in 
the deep shade are observable in a more marked degree than 
in the *' View in Wilford ;" the grass, &c., under the tree on 
the right of the picture, were in shade as deep as night, for 
the day was exceedingly dull and dark, in October last ; the 
exposure for this was seven minutes. You will observe the 
great latitude of exposure the process allows (I have good 
negatives with twelve minutes' exposure) without injury to 
the high lights, which is, I think, its chief and most valuable 
quality. 

I shall be ghwi to supply any of your readers with such 
further information as !j. am enabled to give. 

Long Jtow, Nottingham, Wm. Woodv^ard. 



PORTABLE DEVELOPING BOX. 

Sir, — I send you a description of a developing box. It 
is made with J-inch wood; size— outside measure, 18 
inches long ; 13^ inches deep ; 12 J mches broad. Id this I 
can pack everything except the legs of the camera, i.e., 
camera, glasses, dishes, chemicals, indeed, every requisite 
for the wet process, and in sufficient quantity to keep me 
working for a month. A Working Man. 



Fio. 1. 

t is a shade to keep the light from the eyes : made of thin 
millboard, and covered with calico ; the sides fold in when 
not in use, as in fig. 1 . 

k is an elastic band to keep t down when not in use, and 
to keep it steady when in use. 

^ is a yiellow glass window, 4x2 inches, for looking 
in at ; fig. 3. 

a is the place for the silver bath ; if required for a large 
size a hole might be cut out to let the bath fall into ; ^g, 2. 
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b IB for the fixing batb, c for the deyeloping solaiioD, and 
d for a bottle of water ; fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. 



e is a dish for the waste water and developer; fig. 2. 

/ is a yellow glass window, 8J x 7| inches, for admitting 
light, with a sliding shutter to protect the glass when not in 
use; fig. 1. 



g,g are black sleeves with elastic bands ; the hole is 5^ 
inches diameter ; figs. 1 and 3. 

At h may be any convenient stand ; fig. 3. 

A bottle of water may be suspended outside at one of the 
further comers. 

PRESERVIXG SENSITIVE PAPERS. 

Sir, — ^It may be of interest to some of your readers to know 
that they may always keep a stock of ready sensitised albu- 
memsed paper on hand, in a wide-mouthed stoppered bottle, 
which must be kept in a cold, dark place. The paper will then 
remain unaltered for weeks after it has been made sensitive. 

Would you, or one of your numerous correspondents, be 
kind enough to give a formula for making penetrating 
varnish? Jos. B. Robinson. 



ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

Dilute Acids. — R. O. F. 8. When the tenn dilute is 
applied to acids, it is understood that the exact strength is 
immaterial. I . all such cases it will be quite correct to use a 
mixture of 1 part strong acid and 5 parts water. 

Chloride of Lime.— JT. B, B. is astonished to see in a 
respectable contemporary the startling assertion, that "the 
substance known by the name of chloride of lime is simply lime 
impregnated mechanically with chlorine gas." This must have 
been written thoughtlessly, for we cannot believe that the 
writer has really so limited a knowledge of chemistry as to 



be i^orant of the chemical composition of commercial 
chloride of lime. It is a mixture of hypochlorite of lime Ca O. 
CI O, with chloride of calcium Ca CI. It is prepared by 
saturating well slaked lime with chlorine gas, and avoiding rise 
of temperature. The reaction of its formation may be expressed 
symbolically 2 Ca O + 2 CI = Ca a + Ca O CI O. It is 
a white, moist-looking powder, which must be preserved in well 
closed vessels, kept cool, and away from the light. It always 
smells slightly of hypochlorous acid. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

09* Some complaints having been made by our subecriben as to the non 
receipt of the "Photooxaphig Nbws," the publLshers beg respcctftilly to 
notify that every care is taken on their part to insure panctnal and correct 
dispatch. All complaints sboold, therefore, be made to the Post Office 
authorities. 

H. Cowss B.— A toning bath is not safe to use if it deposits mndi black 
sulphide of silver, as the pictures toned in It will be liable to fade; always 
have your solutions clear. 

Ukclb Tom will observe that we only gave the '*■ linseed'* plan on the authority 
of La Patrie; we ourselves have been no more successfiil Uian our black- 
fin{;rered Mends. 

T.— We will examine the sample of paper sent, and reserve our correspondent's 
letter till a ftiture occasion. 

C. Bates.— We do not at present know what the duty will be ; but will 
inqufare. The postage of each copy of the "Photographic News" to 
Forest City, 800 miles ttom San Francisco, will be 2d. 

4>wTor.— We are as anxious as our correspondent can be to hear more par- 
ticulars about TAaioT Fita-Bfaurice's new light. 

Alpha.— Very possibly your bath is too acid; that would be more likely than 
the collodion to produce the defect you name. 

F. S. W.— Although at first sight the yellow colour of g(dd articles might make 
a photographer fearful of obtainfang good pictures of them, it will be found 
in practice that there Kte quite sulncient actinic rays reflected along with the 
yellow to produce strong action. 

F. Williams.— 1. See answer to ^&rot. 2. Add more silver to your bath. 

C. A. BownLSR.— Try the protonltrate of iron develo|>er, as givm at p. 28d. 
Protosulphate of iron will not give intensity in negatives. 

0*E IS THE North.— 1. You cannot buy the calico ready prepared with 
wax ; but it will be very easy to prepare It yourself. 2. The proposed in- 
stnunent is Impossible to be made. Both eyes are necessary for the 
stereoscopic effect. 3. A photographic colour maker would be your best 
guide In this parUcular. 

J. B. W.— The fixing solution was not properly washed off the negatives ; we 
do not think there is now a remedy for them. 

W. E. K. informs us that the form of tent suggested by Mr. Twyman is 
almost identical with one which he planned and had constructed some time 
since. Possibly this may be the case, but we cannot open our colmnns to 
barren disputes as to priority of invention in such trivial matters ; priority of 
publication is in all cases hdd to decide priority of invention. 

L. L. B— We could better Judge were we to see some of our correspondent's 
pictures 

Tkaksparent. —We do not know what is the exact point claimed by Ifr. Glover 
in his patent for the ** transparent enamel photographs." Indeed we do not 
see how 8uch% thbig could be the subject of a valid patoit. 

J. W. W. — We ore obliged for the explanation, and will forward the snggcs 
lions to the person named in the letter. 

R. L. Jones. — We will at once try to obtain the information reqtilred by our 
correspondent 

Clapiiau.— If your spent developing solutions are all poured into a large Jug 
and allowed to settle, the deposit will be metallic silver. 

MicBOPHOTOGRAi>n.— See pages 132 and 262 for an account of what yon 
require. 

J. Rawlinsok.— Thin French photographic paper. 

H. S. L— Your inclosure was receiv^ safely. 1. AU compounds of silver pre- 
sent will be converted into sulphide by the liver of sulphur. 3. It will be 
advisable to add an excess of the liver of sulphur. Allow it to stand, draw 
off a little of the clear liquid, and then see if fhrthcr precipitation takes 
place on adding more of the sulphide. 3. No ; it is entirely destroyed. 4. 
Answered in the next number of the ^'Photographic News." 5. See 
last number, and answer to 4>Mrof in the present number. 6. The price of 
each part of the work is only U. We will see if we can adopt your sugges- 
tions in future. There are, liowever, objections to sucli a plan. 

J. Atkiksox.— If some dealer in photographic chemicals and apparatus would 
only undertake to supply gelatine paper at a moderate price, we could point 
out many Important uses for it. We have found it a most valuable material 
for removing the collodion picture from the glasp plate, if a piece of it be laid, 
wet, on to the wet surface of the collodion pictore, and then reared up to 
dry ; the gelatine paper will easily separate <hmi the glass, bringing with it 
the collodion picture, which will now be found to require no varnishing or 
any protection whatever, but may be used for printing flrom as well as if it 
were the original glass picture. 

A Novice.— Your picture arrived completely smashed, owing to its having 
been insufficiently protected. 

O. Tear.— A good plan was given In our last number. 

Bemgaleb. — 1 and 2. About 30 sheets, and then make fresh baths. S. Not 
brushed but floated on. 

Received.— D. — R. Harrington.— A Pupil of the " Photographic News."— 
r. A.— H. BeUlnL- A. W.— W. Cochran— H. C- Emma.-J. A. L.— L. 
Smith.— A Novice.— X.-P. Q. R.-Hypo. 

[Want of space compels us to defer the remainder of our amm'ers to corre- 
spondents, together with oiir Dictionary and Chemistry of Photography, 
and correspondence till our next, numlMi.— £d.] 



*•* All editorial communications shoidd be addressed to Mr. Crookes, caro 
of Messrs. Camell, Petter, and Qalpix, La Belle Sauvage Yard. Pri^-ate 
letters for the Editor, if addrosscd to the office, should be marked "private." 
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*• A- B. C. of Photography " reviewed, 244 
Aberration, 7 

(ipherlcal) tstting a lens for, 180 

Absorption of light, 8, 18 
Accelerating agents, 30, 49 
Aociunulation in development, M 
Acetate o/ ammonia, 78 

iron, 78 

lead, 89 

lime, 89 

sUvcr, 102 

soda, 79 

Acetates, 78 ' 

Acetic acid, 55, 67 

Beaofby's, 227 

Acetic ether, 102 
Aceto-nitrate cftaver, 103 

for prtamng purposes, 83 

Achromatic lens, sabstitnte for, 12 
Achromatism, 114 

Acidity of rain ^vater, 22 

Add salts, 126 
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dilute, 806 
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on the estimation of, 63 

Actinolyte, 175 

Actinometor, 130, 151, 168, 175 

Action of Aoibt M. Nibpce on a new, 158, 194, 277, 
291 

(M. Nibpce's new) ocular demonstration 

OC277 

observations on, 301 

Adhesion, attraction of, 175, 187 

Advantages, the, of Photography, 97 

Affinity, 187, 800 

Agents, accelerating, 30, 42 

Air and water, 150 

Alabastrine photographs, fading of, 120 

process, 81, 155, 180, 236, 300 

Albumen^ 200, 209, 222 

apparatus for Arothinr, 119 

^tc for sizing paper, 186 

(br the collodlo-albumen process, 144 

process, 117, 188, 303 

on collodion, 275 

Albuminate of silver, 156 

Albumenised jumper, black and white positives 
on, 33 

colouring posiiives on, 297 

granular appearance in, 36 

highly gUaed, 34 

prints, gold coloured stains on, 59 

spoiled In exdtlug, 96 

Akohol, 209, 210 

strengthening of, 299 

Algeria, I%otography in,. 5, CO, 98, 112, 123, ti2, 

256 
AlkaUes and adds, 26, 115 ^ 

Alloyed silver converted Into nitrate, 95 
Almanack, the " Photooraphic News," 177 
Aluminium, 113 
Amber, 223 

varnish, 144 

Ambrot>'pe, 10, 223 

•' Ambrotype Manual," the, reviewed, 65 
America, Photography In, 250 
Ammonia, 228 

acoUte of, 78 

bichromate of, 228 

- in the bath, 36 
Ammoniacal colk>dIon, 233 
JmmoAto-dtnite of iron, 228 

nitrate of iron, 223 

nitrate of silver, 228 

tartrate of Iron, 223 



Anunonium, chloride of, in the salting bath, 252 

bromide of, 293 

— iodide of. preparation of, 288 
preparation of, 288 



Amphitype, 140, 235 
Analyse, 285 



lyse,285 

Analytical manipulations, 259 

Angle, the stereoscopic, 15, 98, 107, 110, 124 

Aiwular aperture of a lens, 235 

Anhydrou^ 235 

Animal charcoal, 235 

Answers to Correspondents, 12, 34, 86, 48, 60, 72, 
84, 96, 106, 120, 182, 144, 156, 168, 180, 192, 
204, 216, 228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 28S, 800, 806 

Minor Queries, 12, 24, 85, 48, 60, 72, 88, 95, 

107, 119, 181, 143, 156, 168, 160, 192, 204, 216, 
228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 288, 300, 306 

Anthotype, 285 

Antidote to nitrate of silver, C9 

Aperture, 235 

(angular) of a lens, 235 

Apianatic, 235 

lens, the, 276 

Application of Photogn^thy to Wood engraving, 

158, 193 
, Apparatus, ^Z6 

chemkal, 258 

for fVothing albumen, 119 

— ^ for presen^g sensitive paper, 250, 290 
— • for produdng a graduated background, 118 

for wasliing positives, 227 

Approaching Photographic Exhibitions, 37, 121, 

198 
Aqua regia, 235 
AqmoHS, 285 

fbslon,246 

solution, 235 

Archeology and Pliotography, 57 
Architectural Photographic Association, 121 

(exhibition of), review of, 185, 198, 207 

Architectural view lens, 257 

Areometer, 235 

Argentine, 235 

Argentometry, 58, 247 

Arsenic, 126 

ArUfldal light for night photograplty, 48, 56, 71, 142 

Asphaltum, 247 

Association, Architectural Photographic, 121, 185, 

196,207 

British, 49, 68 

North London Photographic, 93, 238, 262 

Att<enm,86 

Astro-photography, 34, 259 

Atmosfdiere^ 259 

Atomic theory, 250 

Attraction of adhesion, 175, 187 

Anrotype, 259 

Autography of the stratifications of the dectric 

light, 273 
Axis, 259 
Azote, 259 

BACKOROuxn, 270 
— - coloured, 24 

French, 71 

graduate I, 47, 81, 94, 118, 179, 299 

medium tinted, 23 

of brown paper, 83 

with Ught centre, 47, 81 

Balloon photography, 14G 

Bank note forgery prevented, 81 

Barium, 113 

Barrett, Mr., on a portable camera and developing 

box, 79, 90 

on enlarged pictures from small negati veil, 189 

on illuminated paper stereograms, 203 

on obtainhig photographs of microscopic 

objects, 127 



Barrett, Mr., on printing positives, 141 
Barrow, photograptiic, 272 
Baryta, 270 
Base, 270 
Basic, 270 
Bath, 210 

correcting a foggy, 05, 228 

fixtog, 137 

glass, 251 

queries on the nitrate, :?4 

recovery of silver from old, 21 

sel dor, 156 

(fiUver), consequences of applying heat to 

the, 131 

discoloration of, 291 * 

injurious effect of gutta perchii on the, 

21. 120, 156 

neutralising the, 82, 119 

precipitate on diluting a, 83 

pyrogallic acid in the, 252 

recovery of the silver from, 59 

sunning the, 21 

to ascertain the strength of the, 58, 247 

toning, 156, 208, 298 

Beaufoy's acetic add, 227 
Beginner, materials for a, 276 

s, hints to, 142 

Bellini, M., on colouring glass i^itlves for the 

magic lantern, 287 
Benzohi, 270 
Benzol, 270 
Bibulous, 271 
BichJoride of mercury, 180, 271 

plattoum, 214, 251, 271, 287 

Bichromate of ammonia, 228 

potassa, 282 

Biconcave, 282 

Biconvex, 282 

Bfamingham Photographic Sodety, 239 

Bisectmg a lens for stereoscopte purposes, 59 

Bismuth, 126, 282 

Bitumen of Judea, 282 

Black and white positives on albumenised paper, 33 

Black (dead), for brass work, 10, 228, 289, 263 

Blackening of the positive silver bath, 48, 227, 291 

Black for metal work, 10, 228, 239, 263 

Blackbeath Photographic Sodety, 202, 296, 305 

Bladi paper, collodion positives oil 264 

varnish, 2U 

for positives, soaking through of, 58 

to remove fh>m glass positives, 35, 45, 71 

Blue and red photographs, 159, 202, 277 

tinge on glass positives, 252 

Bonus, Mr., on glass dishes, 289 

Books, reviews of, 17, 05, 88, 221, 245, 26G, 292 

BotUe, removing a stopper (tom, 108 

Bottles, yellow, 180 

Box, porUb!e develophig, 79, 90, 179, 190, 297, 305 

Brass work, dead blade for, 10, 228, 239, 26J 

British Association, the, 49, 63 

Bromide of ammonium, 293 

cadmium, 293 

calcium, 192, 294 

potassium, 294 

for fixing poeltivee, 144 

sileer, 294 

and the solar spectrum, 61 

Bromine, 42, 282 

Brownhig, Mr, on protecting negatives, 212 

Browning of calot>iie paper, 94 

Brown paper background, 83 

Brushes, 138 

of cotton wool for the caIot\-pe process, 288 

Bums, Mr., on exchanging photographs, 155 

Cadmium, 114 

chloride of, 82 

bromide of, 293 
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Cadmium, Iodide of, 376 
Calcium, 102 

bromide of; IW, 294 

Citlotifpe paper, browning of, W 

paper, to liold in the; dark ilide, 82, 107 

proctss, 38, 51, 115, 110, 127 

brushes for. 288 

paper for the, 67 

('f//«ra, copyhig, 132 

employed as a magic lantern, 70, 119, 131 

obscura, on the, 9, 19, 229, 242 

portable, 79, 90 

portable stereoscopic, 212 

stereoscopic, 68, 203, 212, 275, 299# 

, on improving the, 275, 299 

twin, working with the, 58 

to sec if it is light-tight, 12 

< andlo light In the dark room, 264 
(.'niison's paper mill, destruction of, by fire, 241 
Carbon printing, 4, 20, 32, 51, 184, 154, 177, 211, 

214, 257, 271 

Cardboard dishes, 191 

(ascine for photographic purposes, 183, 244, 257 

Catechism of photography, 8, 19, 31, 43, 65, G8, 
79, 90, 103, 115, 127, 139, 151, W4, 170, 187, 
201, 210, 224, 286, 247, 259, 271, '283, 30;J 

(^•lliilose, 200 

< 'diiented glass dishes, 215, 239 
« 'j-rolclne process, 164 
Charcoal, animal, 235 

( f.einical apparatus, 258 

engraving, new process of, 171 

influence of light on certain bodies, 219, 

231 
manipulations, 222, 235, 24C, 258, 269, 232, 

293 

nomenclature, 18, 30 

symbols and equivalents, 54 

thrinistrp, organic, 175, 186, 200, 209, 222 

- Photographic 7, 18, 30, 41, 54, «6, 77, 89, 
101, 113, 126, 138, 150, 16A 175, 186, 200,209, 
222, 235, 246, 258, 269, 282 

Cherbourg, photography at, 62 

Ciicvroul, M., ou the chemical influence of light 

on certain bodies, 219, 231 
Chhio, photography \xi, 221 

< 'hloride of ammonium iu the salting bath, 252 
cadmium, 82 

gold, ndw method of toniug with, 253 

of lime, 306 

mercury for thickening potUires, 180 

(.'hlorides for positive printhig, 59 

Chlorine, 42 

Cliloroform to remove black varnish from glass 

positives, 45 
Choosing glass, 211 
Chromium, 114 
Chronio-photographs, 155, 2-15 

< 'laudct, M., on the stcreomonoscopc, 3, 14, 26 
(7cw.i;;j7 glass plates, 156 

~— glass and porcelain dishes, 11 

glass plates with old collodion, 276 

Cloth, positives on, 81 

Cochrane, Mr., on colouring glass positives for 

the magic lantern, 263 
Collard, M., on do* collodion, 75 
CoUodio-aWi^nten process, 117, 144, 145, 160, 166, 

170, 226, 259, 264, 271, 275, 287, 298, 305 

remedy for over-exposnro, 275 

scdhnent In the, 118, 166 

spots in, 298 

Hvnopsls of, 264 

( 'ollodion, ammonUcal, 232 

by »L Duchochols, 279 

(dry) process, 75, U7, 130, 146, 178, 216, 249, 

259, 271, 296 

process on paper, 182, 196, 213 

yWm, ripple marks on the, 72 

removed flpom the gUiss, 288 

mixed Iodides Ui, 167 

on paper, 107 

Pictures^ copyhig, 294 

pin holes In, 67 

streaks on, 190 

Plotes (dry), preser>'ation ot, 216 

lines on, 120 

spots on, 95, 167, 178 

. streaks on, 58, 106, 190 

positives, see Positives, Collodiou 

Iireparatlon of, 201, 210 

process, 24, 67, 201, 204, 224, 236, 217 

diflicultles In the, 67 

(dry) on paper, 213 

for negatives, synopsis of, 191 

. — for positives, synopsis of, 204 

queries on the, 24 

restoring old, 60, 144 

structureless, 167 

V. paper, 176, 289 

which develoits itselt 94 

Coloured stereograms, glaze for, 2C3, 288 
Colouring glass positive^ 96, 138, 162, 174, 186, 
199, 208, 222, 234, 246, 263, 287 

- for the magic lantern, 268, 287 



Cohwring gold fhuncs, ormolu, for, 214 

paper photographs, with powder colours, 246 

photographs, 216, 276 

photographs, lessons on, 138, 162, 186, 199, 

208, 222, 234, 245, 258, 2«9, 281, 292 

positives, on albumeuiscd paper, 297 

on glass, 96, 138, 162, 174, 186, 199, 208, 

222, 284, 245, 263, 287 

scarlet uniforms, 276 

Colours, natural and artificial, 61 

powder, 188, 162 

relations, and harmony of, 258, 269, 281, 

292, 302 
Comet, the, 60 

Commenchig photography, 23, 95 
Commercial uses of photography, 181 
Concentration, 246 

Converting alloyed silver into nitrate, 95 
glass positives Into negatives, 31, 72, 130, 

180.204 
Cooke, Ur., on transparent enamel photographs, 

215 
Cook, Mr. on the pHotogcu, 188 
Copper, 78 

plates, steel-facing, 147, 171 

Copying camera, 132 

collodion pictures, 294 

designs by vapours of sulphur, Ac, 39 

paintings bv means of photography, 81, 71 

pictures, full size, 72 

Corbin, Mr., on a dry collodion process, on paper, 

182, 190. 213 

Correcting a foggy bath, 46, 95, 228 

CoiTcctlon for colour, 114 

Correspondence, 20, 32, 44, 66, 68, 79, 90, 103, 115, 
127, 140, 176, 1.S8, 202, 211, 224, 236, 248, 260, 
271, 2'^. 295 

Correaiwndents, answer* to, 12, ^ 86, 48, 60, 7^, 
84, 96, 108, 120, 132, 144, 166, 168, 180, 192, 
204, '228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 388 

Corrosive snblhnate, 271 

Cotton-wool brushes, for thocalot>-pe process, 288 

Cracked negative, printing from a, 132, 179 

Crespon, M., on uranium printing, 76, 111 

Crookes, Mr., on photography applied to engraving 
on wood (xylophotography), 193 

Croughton, Mr., on Improvements fai the stereo- 
scopic camera, 299 

Cr>-8tallinc particles, on the molecular action of, 

183, 197, 207, 218, 290 
Cr}sUlll.->alion, 235 
Crystal medium, 214 

paluco exhibition, review oC 29, 40, 62 

" CuriosiUes of Science" reviewed, 221 . 
Cyanide of potassium, observatioos <», 111 

poisonous effects of, 264 

substitute for, 69 

Cyanogen soap, 11 
Cyanotype process, 140 

DAOt'KRJUEOTTrrs, varnishing, 192 
Dark, photographs In the, 301 

room, 90, 130 

candle light In the, 264 

tent, portable, 10, 69, 129, 284 

* substitute for a, 190 

vehicle for stopping out skies, Jcc, 72, 83 

Davanne and Olrard, MM., on positive proofs, 

136. IGl, 195, 205, 220, 255, 266, 278 
Davis, Bfr., on holding the sensitive calotype paper 

In the dark slide, 107 
Dead bUck fbr brass work, 10, 228, 239, 363 
Decantatlon, 246 

Density in negatives, to obtain, 24 
Desiderata, photographic, 214 
Deterioration of glass by exposure to li^t, 214 
Developmtnt, accumulation In, 64 

of an image after fixing, 173, 202 

of collodion negatives with gallic acid, 137 

Developers, winter, 225 

Developing box, portable, 79. 90, 179^ 190, 297, 3a» 

solution, for positives 12 

for negatives, 24 

for negatives prepared with Iron, 210 

for positives, to keep, 132 

Dextrine, 200 

Diaphragm In a lens, 82 

Dictionary of photography, 7, 18, 31, 42, 55, 67, 

78, 89, 102, 114, 126, 139, 151, 163, 175, 187, 

200, 209, 223, 236, 347, 259, 270, 282 
DUHcultles In the collodion process, 57 
Dtlnte acids, 306 

Discoloring of the silver bath, 48, 227, 291 
Dishes, cardboard, 191 
cemented glass, 216, 239 

glass, 239, 287 

moulded glass, 899 

Dissolving, 223 
Distillation, 246 

Douhleday, Mr., on a substitute for a glass room, 143 

on a cheap tent for taking portraits in, 296 

Double or single lenses forlaudsc»pe irfu»tograpby, 

263 
— — printing, pataots for, 81* 



Drop, subdivision of a, 28 

Dry eotlodion plates, preservation of, 316 

spontaneous restoration of, 249 

process, 76, 117, 180, 146, 178, 259, 271, 296 

committee of the Manchestar Photo- 

gnq>hlc Society, report, 117 

on paper, 182, 196, 213 

Drying glass positives, 191 

gun-cotton rapidly, 204 

oils, 209 

Duchochois, M., on aromonlacal collodion, 2-32 

on caserne for photographic processes, 183 

on collodion, 279 

on dry collodion, 146 

EcLirsK (total) of the sun, 1858, September 7th, 

169 
Kconomlsing water In outdoor photography, 33, 

56.82 
Edihwes, Mr,, on glass dishes, 287 

on photographic desiderata, 21 4 

Electric Ught, autography of the stratllications of, 

273 
Electroplating old dagnoreotype platoa, 70 
Elliott's, Mr., stereograms, review of, 184 
Employment of a camera as a magic lantern, 70, 

119, 131 
gelathic paper in photography, 805, 240, 251, 

260, 275, 276, 29« 

lead in photography, 116 

Enamel pliotographs, transparent, 177, 202, 2X5 
Encaustic for positive prints, 132 
English wet paper process, 176, 187 
EMgraeing, new process of chemical, 171 

on wood, photography applied to, li8, 193 

photoglypkic, 25, 97, 122, 260 

y description of tlie process, 73 

photographic, hi5torical sketch of, 75 

to copy, full size, 72 

Enlarguig pictures fh>m small ncgAtivca, 8^1, 183 

Equivalents and sj-mbols, chemical, 54 

Essences, 209 

Estimation of actinism, on the, 63 

Ether, acetic, 102 

Evaporation, 246 

Exchang^g photographs, 155 

Exhibition at the Crystal Palace reviewed, 20, 40, 

52 
of the Architectural PboC<^[Taphk Associa- 
tion reviewed, 185, 198, 207 
of the French Photographic Society-, 202, 

245, 291 

proposed at Leeds, 17 

s, approaching photographic, 37, 121, 198 

s, reviews of, 29, 40, 52, 185, 198, 207, 219, 

230, 241, 254, 287, 280 
Extraction of silver fhun rosidues, 21, 59, 86k ^^68, 

274, 282, 293 
KyegloABes (compound), to find the fooal length 

of, 83 

Faded positives, revival ot, 193, 236 
** Fading Away " reviewed, 40 
Fading of alabastrine photographs, 120 

ofposUieefr on the, 137, 192, 236, 268 

on preventing, 50 

suggestions on Um causes o^ 295- 

Fatty substances, 209 
Fermentation, 186 
Ferrier's glass stereograms, 22 
Held roU for tourists, 191 
Film over coQodion posiUres, 36 

removal of, from the glass, 285 

ripple marks on the collodion, 72 

washhig off, remedy for, 23, 95 

Filtration, 223, 235 

of finely divided precipitates, 216 

Fitzmauricc's, Mi^or, new light, 66, 142, 238 
Fixing bath, 187 

positives, on, 137 

with bromide of potaasiiun, 144 

Flat surfaces, stereograms from, 85, 1 16 
Floating off of film, remedy for, 23, 95 
Fluorine, 64 
Focal length of a Ieua»,aimple method of fiuJiug, 

46 

to find, of compomul eye-glasses, 83 

Fogghig, remedy for, 46, 96, 228 
FothergtlTs process, 72, 87. 103, 115, 122, 203 

queries on, 21 

synopsis of, 216 

Fordos and Qelis, MM., on commereial cyanide of 

potassium. 111 
Forgery of bank notes prevented, 81 
Fowler, Mr., on the estunatlou of acthiiim, 63 
Funnel, improved self-supporthig, 93 
Fusible metal, 282 
Fusion, aqueotis and Igneous, 346 
Future of photography, 18 
Francis, Mr., on printing from a cracked no^tlve 

and on a transfer voraiah, 179 

on the discoloration of the nitrate bath, 391 

French backgrounds, 71 

Photogrofihic Society, 189, 260, 38* 
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French Photogrmptaic Society, exUhltkm of ^l^ 
S02,M6, 291 

spirit vamtab, 71 

Frothing albnmen, apparatus for, 119 

Gallic Acid for developing collodion nog«tive't, 

137 

saturated solatlon of, 204 

to keep a solution of; 168 

Gitrnur and Salmon, iUf., on carbon prltitlus, 4 

on permanent prints lu sulphur, IG 

GaunUy J/., on paper glass, 16k &9 

on indoUblo positives, 16 

Gdatine^ Ac, for sizing paper, 136 

paper, 205, 240, 251, 260, 274, 276, 229 

tm preserving negatives, 2$a 

suggestions for its employment in plM>- 

tography, 205 

process, 117 

Gelatinised paper, 200 

(ielatinislng positives, 168 

Uelis and Fordos, MM., on commercial cyanide of 

potassium. 111 
General observations on pboionapklc nositive 

proofs by MM. Davanne and Glrard, Iw, 161, 

186, 205, 220, 255, 266, 278 
fieoflfroy's, Bi., process, 164 
0km «nd por^Biain disbea, to dean, 11 

bathR, 251 

deterioration of, by exposttfo to light, 214 

dUhti, 239, 287 

cemented, 215, 23a 

moulded, 299 

plate cleaning liquid, 156 

plates, supporting, wlicn Urge, 2G4 

positives, sec Positives, Collodion 

room, 84 

substitute for a, 143, 205 

to cement, 215 

to choose, 211 

to clean a pUte, 11, 27, 57, 156, 275 

transparent stereograms, 22, 111, 201 

tramparmcies, tonhig, 181, 156 

— - vignette, 203 

(yellow) taking pbotographit llirntigh, 61, 94 

O'late for coloured steroogrmn^ 2ftJ, 288 

for paper positives, 167, 240 

Glucinum, 113 

Glucose, 200 

Glycyrrhizlne, 34, 43, 47 

Gold coloured stains on positive prints, 59 

fhimcs, ormolu, for colouring, 214 

newr method of toning with, 253, Wl 

tercbloride of; 2l6 

Graduated backgrounds, 47, 81, 91, 118, 179, 299 

(iranular appearance ixt albumciiUed paper, 36 

Graph r. gram, 142, 155 

Ground glass, substitute for, 288 

Grubb'a aplanatic lens, 276 

" Guide to pahiting Photographic PortraUs," 

reviewed, 88 
Gttllioer, Mr., on economising water In out-door 

photo;frJI>hy, 82 
oti the deterioration of glass by exposure 

to light, 214 
Gums, 209 
ti'iH cotton, 200 

to dry rapidly, 204 

Gutcli, Mr., on economising water In out-door 

photography, 56 
Gntta pcrchn, lujjuring nitrate of silver, 21, 120, 156 

llAAKMAX, Mr., on toning paper positives with 

platinum, 251 
Halifax Literary and Pliilosophlcai Society, 249 
IfaU, Mr., on browning of calotype paper, 94 

on development of an image after fixing, 202 

Hanging up paper, plus for, 144 

Harmony and relations of colours, 258, 269, 281, 

292, 802 • 

Haudoy, M., on the OTaninm printing process, 88 
/featitiff, 246 

the sliver bath, 131 

Hebeium, 86 

Helsch, Mr., on the dry collodion prooeas, 296 

Henderson, Mr., on a sediment In de>'cloplng 

coUodlo-albumen plates, 166 
" Henna," photograplilc properties of, 167 
llertchel, air J. F. W., on photography, 49 

on Junonluro, 86 

Heywood, Mr., on varnish for paper stereogmuui, 95 

Highly glazed albumenlsed pftper, 84 

Hints to beginners, 142 

'* Hints on Fothergill's Process," review of, 17 

Holding the sensitive calotype paper in the dork 

sUde, 82, 107 
Honey process, 48 
Horan, Mr , on a substitute for a dark tent, and 

streaks on collodion pictures, 190 
Howard. BIr., on a photographic barrow, 272 
How to choose a lens, 3 

choose glass, 211 

commence photography, S8, 95 

— ^ mount a picture, 84, 168, 208 



How to see if « camera te Ikiit-Uffht, 12 

Hunt, Mr. R., on the vpUoauon of photogt^|>hy to 

wood-engraviog, 158 
Hunt, Mr., on graduated bac^groc^uls, 118 
Hurst, Mr., on tn iipparatus for ftotbiog albuinei^ 

119 
Hydrogen, 42 
HypoaulphHe of soda, to tes4 the purity. oA ^X 



iLLincnfATiD paper stereooram^ 177^ 19iQ, 203 
lUnminatlng medium (yeuow), 25t, 29^ 
lUustratlona, our photc^g^phic, 109 
Igneous fiiaion, 246 
Image developed after ftxlnff, 17J^ 201 
Imperfections hi stereoscopic negatives, 34 
Improvements in waahing positives 227, 2;i»J 
IndcUblo positlyes, 16 
India, photography in, 128 

(western) pliotognu^ ^ '-Ww 

Influence of Ughton certain l>odic:s 219, i^il 
Jnkproceu, the, 50, 155, 179 

(McCraw's), 94, 119 

Instantaneous photography, 2^0 
Intensifying negatlvaa, 54 
Intensity of light, to measure. 10 
Interiors, photographs of, 107 
Introductory addn^ 1 
AxiiVie <t^ ammonium, 238 

cadmium, 270 

(double) of potassimn and silver, 107 

potassium, preparatk>n oC 124 

silver and the soku* opectrom. 61 

sensitiveness to light, 81 

— I washing off in the bulk, 120 

Iodides (mixed) In collodion, 1G7 

Iodbie,42 

Iron, 77 

acetate of, 78 

ammontb-citrate of, 223 

nitrate of, 223 

tartrate of, 223 

dcvelopingsolutlon forncgAlives. 132, 240, 288 

protonltrate ot preparatu>n of; 288 

protosulphate o^ preparation q(„ 240 

Ivory, printing positives on, 48, 2V> 

Japah, the ladles of; in the stereoscope, 113 
Jennings, Mr., on a new printing process, 215 
Judeo, Dltnmen of, 282 
Junonium, Sh- J. F. W. Herschd on, 86 

Kkkvk, Mr., on Fothergill's process, 87 
Keeping positive developing solution, 132 

solution of galUo acid, 168 

Keith, Mr., on the alabastrine process, 180 

LAMikaOAFS photography, single or double lenses 

for, 268 
Large glass plates, supporting, 964 
Lasslmonne, M., on developing collodion negatives 

with gallic acid, 187 
Lead, 78 

aceUte of; 89 

employment of. in photography, 116 

Leader, 133, 157, 169 

Leather for collodion positives, 36 

transferring positives to, 56» 83 

Leeds Photograpluc Society, proposed cxUlUtlon, 

Legray, M., on toning with chloride of gold (new 

method), 253 
Lent, angular aperture of a, 235 

aplanatic 276 

architectural view, 257 

best form of, 10 

bisectlug for stereoscopic purposes, 59 

for Inndscape photography, dagle or double, 

263 

how to choose a, 2 

(portrait), putting together a, 143 

position of the stop in a, 82 

— — es, queries on, 68 

simple method of finding the focal length of, 

46 

(single), for portraits, 120 

substitute for an achromatic, 12 

testing, for spherical aberration, 180 

Lessons on colouring photographs, 188, 162, 186, 

199, 208, 222, 284, 245, 258. 209, 281, 292, 302 
LeceUing siand, self-acUng, 203, 227 

sbnple, 178 

Levigatlon, 246 

lild for narrow openings, 167 

liebig, Baron Von, on the prep ration of Iodide of 

potassium, 124 
Light, 19, 81 

absorption of, 8, 18 

artificial, for night photograEaiy,48, 56»71,124 

(candle). In the dark room, 264 

exposure to, deteriorating glass, 214 

Major Fitzmaurice'B new, 56, 142, 28(| 

M. Nikpce on a new acUon of, 158, 1C4 277, 

291 
_^ on the preservation of, 291 



Light on the chemical lAtluenco of, on certain 

bodiea, 219, 231 

sensitiveness of iodulo of silver to, 61, 81 

to measure the intensity of; 10 

Linie, acetate ol^ 89 

chloride of, 806 

T4nes on the collodion plate, 120 

Lhiuid for cleaning gluJs platexs 156 

Liver of sulphur, 800 

Locket^ glass positives in, 107, 131, 168 

London Photographic Society, 101, 104, 1:13, 165, 

213, 261, 272, 304 
Lubricator for brass work, screws, ibc., 300 
Lucknow, photograph of, reviewed, 280 
Lyte's, Sir., gold toning process, 301 

Mablet, BIr., on precipitated carl^n for printing, 

Macclesfield Photographic Society, 189 

M'Craw, Mr., on a means of preventing the 

fading of positives, 50 

8, Mr., process, 94, 119, 155 

Mayic lantern, colouring g^ass positives for, 26-}, 

287 

employment of a camera as a, 70, U9, 1 U 

transparencies for the, 48 

Magnesium, 102 

Magnifying po%ver of telescopes, to find, 8-1 
Major FlUmanrice's new light, 36, 142, 1^6 
Manchester PUotogn^hlc Society, 117, 1G5, 226, 

Manipulation*, analytical, 259 

chemical, 222, 235, 246, 258, 269, 282, 293 

Manganese, 114 

Martin, Mr., on transparont enamel pkotogrnjihs, 

902 
Materials for a beginner to start with, 276 
Measuring the intensity of light, 10 
Mercurif, 89 

bichloride of, 271 

for thlclcening positives, 1>'0 

Metagelatine for mounting pictures, I'OJ 

Metallic oxides, 77, 89, lul, 113, 126 

Metals, naturo of tho^ 66 

Methylated spirit, 155 

Micro-photogi'aphy, 132, 262 

Micrompic objects, on the photogrnpldc tlcUiica- 

tlon of, 104, 127 

photograi»hy, 4, 32, 44 

MiliUry pur]>oses, photography applied to, 184 
Mhior queries, answers to, 12, 21, 35, 48, 60, 7* 

83, 95, 107, 119, 131, 143, 156, 168, 180, lU-', 

204, 216, 228, 240, 252, 264, 276, 288 
Miscellaneous, 8, 20, 44, 57, 69, 81, 92, 93, IIH, 

125, 177, 190, 202, 213, 250, 202, 273, 280, 2J>/ 
Mixed iodides in collodion, 167 
Molecular action of crystsillne particles, IS^J, 11)7, 

207, 218, 290 
Molson, Mr., on lead in photognqjhj-, und 

on the stereomouosoope, 116 
Monkhoveu, Mr. on preseirhig photogriii>h4 

against change, 137 
Moon, photographic atlas of the, 110 
Moulded glass dishes, 299 
Mounting picture*, 34 

with metogehitine, 202 

without cockling, 168 

Muddy streaks on the negative, 95^ 106 
Muspratt, Dr., " on Photography," reviewed, Jhii 

Karbow openings, lid for, 167 
Nature of the metals, 101, 113, 126 
Negatives and positives, with ilic same bath and 
collodion, 59, 95 

(collodion), devefoped with gallic acid, 137 

collodion process for, synop^ of, 191 

(cracked), printing fh)m, 132, 179 

detdopUtg solution, 24 

with Iron, 182, 240, 288 

Trom positives, 84, 45, 56, 72, 80, 130, 180. 

204 

IniperfecUous In stereoscopic, S4 

iutenaifying, 54 

palter process, sufficiently sensitive fur i or- 

traiture, 108 

preserved with tak or gelatine, 260 

prhittng from, when cracked, 132 

i)rotccting from scratchUig, 102, 212 

to obtain density In, 24 

Intense, fh>ui fidut gl.iss po.<liivcs', 15, 

56,80 

with positive collodloti, 59 

stopping out the skies of, 83 

varnish for, 30, 71, 106, 181, 143, 144, 179 

Neptunium, 86 

NeutraUshig the nitrate bath, 82, 119 

New Ught, Mi^r Fltzmaurice'a, 56, 142, 298 

Nicol, Mr., on Fothergiir? process, 122 

on structureless collodion, lb7 

Siipce, M., on a new action of liifht, 158, in 277, 

291 
new action of ligh'^ ocular demonstration of, 

277 
obser>'atlons on, 801 
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yi^pct, 1/;, on bine and red photographs, 202 

on the prciervatlon of light, 29( 

Night photography, artifldal light for, 46, J^ 71, 

mtraU of Hher bath^ conacqaences of applying 

heat to the, 131 

discoloration of, 48, 227, 291 

ii\}ured by gutta pcrchu, 21, ItJO, 156 

neutralising the, 82, 119 

precipitate on diluting, 83 

pyrogallic acid in the, 252 

queries on the, 24 

rccovcr>- of the silver from the, 21, 59 

sunning the, 21 

to ascertain the strength of tlie, 58, 247 

Nitrate o/siher made firom alloyed sOver, 95 

salt an antidote to, 69 

Nitrate of nraoiam in photography, 76 

Nitrogen, 42 

Nomenclature, chemical, 18, 30 

Non-reversed pictarel^ 131, 228, 299 

North LcmdoQ Photographic Association, 93, 288, 

' 262 
Notes and Qnerles, 10, 21, 33, 46, 57, 69, 81, 94, 

106, 118, 130, 142, 155, 166, 178, 190, 203, 214, 

227, 239, 251. 268, 274, 287, 805 
Notes for Alpine photographers, 38, 100 

on the stereomonoacope, 1 16 

Nothing new under the sun, 290 
NotUpgham Photoffre^ic Society, 226 
exhibitloo, 237 

Objects, microscopic, on the photographic 

delineation of, 104 
ObstrccUion* on the dry collodion process, 296 

M. Nibpce's new action of light, 801 

Obtaining density in negatives, 24 

Ocniar demonstration of M- Nibpce's discovery. 

with respect to light, 277 
Ogle and Edge's, MM., stereograms, reviewed, 281 
OM collodion for cleaning plates, 275 

restoring, 60, 144 

Openings, lid for narrow, 167 

Operating room, the, 103 

Organic chemUtry, 175, 186, 200, 209, 222 

Ormolu for colouring gold frames, 214 

Osbom, Mr^ on carbon printhig, 177 

Ostell, Mr., on transferring positives to leather or 

doth, 56 
Our photographic illustrations, 109 
Out-door photography, econoinblng water In, 82 
Over-exposure in the coUodio-alburoeu process, 

remedy for, 275 
Over correction, 114 
Oxalate of silver, properties of, 193 
Oxide of silver, preparation of, 21 
Oxides, metallic, 126 
Oxygen, 41 
Oxymol process, 117 

Pages from the note-book of a travelling i hoto- 
grapher, 91, 140, 224, 285 

Paintings, to copy, by means of photography, 61, 71 

Paisley Photographic Society, 180 

Paper (black), collodion positives ou, 264 

calotjfpe, browning of, 94 

to hold in the dark sUde, 82, 107 

collodion on, 107 

dry collodion process on, 182, 196, 213 

for the calotype process, 57 

gelatine, 205, 240, 251, 260, 275, 276, 299 

for preserving negatives, 260 

suggestions for lis employment in pho- 
tography, 205 

glass, 16, 59 

-— negatives, stopping out skies in, 72, 83 

plus for suspending, 144 

preserving sensitive, 250, 290, 306 

pro^eM (negatire) suOidcutly sensitive for 

portraiture, 108 

— (waxed)» 70, 140, 151, 164, 228 

(wet), 139, 176, 187 

stereoigruns, illumlaated, 177, 190, 203 

—— r. collodion, 176, 289 

waxed preparation of, 192 

Parchmentislng paper, 161 

Parisian photography, 2G2 

Patents for double priRthi?, 81 

Pepper, Mr., on dcanhigplntcs with old collo<!ijn, 
275 

Permanent prints in sulphur, 16 

Petzval, Professor, on the camera obscura, 220, 
242 

Phosphorus, 54 

Photogcn, the, 188, 206 

Photoglffphic engravings, 25, 75, 97, 122, 173, 260 

description of the process, 73 

Illustrations, our, 109 

Photogl>T)hy, 97, 173 

Photographic atlas of tlic moon, 110 

barrow, 272 

chemistry, 7, 18, 30, 41. 54, 66, 77, 89, 101, 

. 113, 12«, 13!«, 150, 162, 175, 180, 200, 209, 222, 
235, 216, 258, 260, •J82 



Photographic desiderata, 214 

dictionary, 7, 18, 81, 42, 55, 67, 78, 89, 102, 

114, 126, 139, 151, 163, 175, 187, 200, 209, 228, 

235, 247. 259, 270, 282 

engraving, historical sketch of, 75 

exhibitions, approaching, 87, 121, 198 

Nkws, (the). Almanack, 177 

Nbws, the, and the cocmdl of the Photogra- 
phic Sodety, 133, 152 

Notes and Queries, 10, 31, 38, 46, 57, 69, 61, 

94, 106, 118, 130, 142, 155, 166, 178, 190, 208, 
214, 227, 289, 251, 263, 274, 287, 805 

processes, synopiBes of, 191, 204, 228, 264, 275 

properties of " Henna," 167 

quackery, 225, 246 

sodeties, 93, 101, 104, 117. 129, 180^ 157, 165, 

189, 202, 212, 226, 287, 249, 250, 261, 262, 272, 
278, 285, 296, 304 

Sodety, formation of a, 216 

of Birmingham, 289 

of Blackheath, 202, 296, 805 

of France, 189, 250, 285 

of Leeds, proposed exhibition, 17 

of London, 101, 104, 129, 165, 218, 261, 

272, 804 

(bonndl of the), and the "Pho- 

TOOEAPHio Nbws," 138, 152 

exhibitton reviewed, 217, 230, 241, 

254 

of Manchester, 117, 165, 226, 278 

of Macdesfield, 189 

of Nottingham, 226, 237 

Of Paisley, 180 

of Scotland, 129, 239 

tent, 10, 69 

Photogn^fhi, alabastrine, 61, 155, 180, 236, 300 

fadUig of, 120 

blue and red, 159, 202, 277 

chromo, 155, 245 

, colouring, 216, 275 

, exchanging, 155 

hi the dark, 801 

, lessons on colouring, 186, 162, 186, 199, 206, 

222, 384, 245, 256, 269. 381, 292 

, mounting without cockling, 168 

, notes on colouring, 275 

of interiors, 107 

of microscopic objects, on obtaluhig, 127 

on paper coloured with powder colours, 246 

, on preservation of, 190 

reviews of, 62, 85, 178, 184, 245, 268, 280, 

281,293 

, taking through ydlow glass, 61, 94 

, transparent enamel, 177. 202, 215 

Pfwtography and archajology, 57 

and the microscope, 4 

and the total eclipse of the sun, 1858, Sep- 
tember 7, 169 

and wood engraving, 156, 193 

applied to military porpoaea, 184 

at night, ariifidal light for, 48, 56, 71, 124 

at the sea-side, 32 

by Dr. Muspratt, reviewed, 266 

caseine In, 188, 244, 257 

catechism ot; 8, 19, 31, 4), 55, 68, 79, 90, 103, 

115, 127, 139, 151, 164, 176, 187, 201, 210, 224, 

236, 247, 259, 271, 268, 308 

copying paintings by means of, 61, 71 

- commerdal uses of, 18^ 

economising water in out-door, 33, 56, 62 

employment of lead In, 116 

from a balloon, 146 

gehulne i^per employed In, 205, 240, 251, 

261, 275, 276, 299 

how to commence, 23, 95 

In Algeria, 5, ti8, 96, 112, 128, 232, 256 

in America, 250 

In Cherbourg, 62 

in Chhw, 221 

in India, 128 

instantaneous, 280 

in Paris, 263 

in Western India, 265 

, landsoape, lenses for, 203 

microscopic, 82, 127 

questionable subjects for, 62, 135 

-: — , Sir J. ^erschd on, 49 

the future of, 13 

PhotolItUography, 125, 268 
Picture*, how to mount, 34, 166, 202 

mounted with metagdatine, 20i 

non-reversible, 131, 228, 299 

ou white china, 84 / 

(paper) vamlsU for, 60, 95, 167, 191, 214, 

240, 264 

pinholes In collodion, 57 

remedy for ft>ggy, 46, 95, 228 

-^ — streaks on collodion, 120, 190 

to copy fWl size, 72 

Pins for suspending paper, 144 
PInliOlee In collodion pictures, 57 
Plate cleaning liquid, 156 
Plate (giasM) supporting when large, 264 
Platinum, 89 



Ptatkmmy biefitoHde of, 271 

for toning prints, 214, 251, 287 

Poisonous effects of cyanide ot ipotossiuui, 

364 
Poisons bill (sale oO m it affects {>hotograplieri<, 

378,296 
Porcelain^ and glass dishes to clean, 11 
-^ pictures on, 84 
Portable camera, and dovdoping box, 79, 90 

stereoscopic, 212 

dark tent, 6U, 129, 264 

develophig box, 79, 90, 179, 190, 397,^ 805 

Portrait combinaUon, putting together a, 148 

raised, 96 

with a single lens, 130 

Poriraiture. by a negative paper process, 106 
Positives and negatives, with the same bath, and 

coUodion, 59, 95 

Mack and white, ou albnmenlsed paper, ^33 

collodion, 13, Sb 

— • leather for, 86 

OB Wack paper, 2G4 

blue, tinge on, 252 

colouring, 96, 138, 162, 174, 186, 199, 

206, 223, 234, 245 
coloured, for the magic laatem, 263, 

287 
converted into negatives, 34, 45, 56, 7*2, 

80, 130, 180, 204 

drying, 191 

film on, 36 

in lockets, 107, 181, 166 

non-reversed, 131, 228, 299 

on doth; 56, 81 

pro ce sse s for, synopeis of, 204 

removal of black varnish fhwn, 85, 45, 

71 
soaking through of the bUujk varnish 

in,56 

spots on, 35, 36, 71 

to obtain strong negatives from, 45, 

84, 56, 72, 80, 130, 180, 204 

transferring to leatiier, bS, 63 

transparent, 68 

for the magic lantern, 46 

varnish for, 190, 264 

vignette, 36 

developing solutioii, 12 

to keep, 132 

enlarged, 68 

on preserved plates, 24 

printing, 47, 86, 141, 143, 215, 298 

oompodtion of the salting bath, 59 

with aoeto-nitrate of silver, 83 

In carbon, 4, 20, 32; 51,' 134, 154, 177, 

211, 314, 257, 271 

in uranium, 27, 88, 111 

on Ivory, 48, 215 

with stUphur, 16 

process, s>'noptfis of, 275, 298 

silver bath, blackeuhig of the, 48, 227 

291 

prints, dirty yellow appearance on, 240 

colouring with powder colours, 246 

encaustic for, 132 

fading of, 50, 137, 268, 295 

(fiKled), revival of, 192, 236 

lixed with bromide of potassium, 144 

gelatinising, 168 

general observations on, by Mil. Dj- 

vanne and Qhrard, 136, 161, 195, 205, 22t), 

255, 266. 276 

glaxa for, 95, 240, 264 

Improveulenis in washing, 227 

imlelU>le, 16 

ou albnmenlsed pa|>er, colouring, 297 

ou disposing of, 46 

— — toned with piaihium, 214, 251, 267 

glaxe for, 167, 240 

spot < on, 161 

— — stains DU, 58 

raniiah for, 60, 95, 167, 191, 214, 240, 

264 

vignette, 81 

washing, ttl, 268 

in a nmning stream, 11 

Potassa, biohromote of, 28i 
Potastium, 101 

and silver, double Iodide of, 107 

bromide of, 144, 294 

(cyanide of), 111, 264 

(Iodide of), preparation of, 124 

Poulton's, Mr., stereograms, reviewed, 292 
Powder coiottrs, 138, 162 

colouring paper photograplis with, 246 

Powdery pyroxyliue, 82 

PoweJ, Mr., ou a portaUe stereoscopic camcm, 

212 
'* Practical Photography on Glass and Paicr," 

reviewed, 292 
Prcdpitated carbon for printing, 177 
Predpltate on diluting a sUvcr bath, 83 
Predpitatcs (Iftidy divided), Itltrailon of, 216 
l*redpltatlon, 235 
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PrtparMon t^f bichromate of ammonin, 228 

- nmide of ammonium, 293 
cadmlam, 298 

. calciqm, 294 

poUsaiom, 294 
- sUver, 294 
. ^ ' : loride of lime, adC 
• 4|.) lion. 210 

- 1 dilute Adds, 306 

. ' M ' t/'- 0/ unmoniam, 288 

~ - cadmiom, 276 

iCi r of fulphur, 300 

- , \ Mc of silver, 21 

- . |>bio-cleanlng solution, iriG 

- - i>rt>: '^nitrate of iron, 288 
~ , roLAsolphate of Itob, 240 

- urciilorideofgold, 216 
-. ira^ed paper, 192 

r^ *m position of photography, 118 
eitrtation of dry collodion plates, 216 

- - nofativea with talc or gelatine, 260 

- 2ihB$ograph$, 190 
against fadhig, 137 

- M : . '.tive paper, 2«0, 290. 306 
' t -• : vi-< plates, pMitives on, 24 

' Prhiciples and Practice of Harmonious Colonr- 
hig," reriewed, 802 

Printing^ double, patents for, 81 

from a cracked negative, 132, 179 

Prints, positive, aee positive prints 

iroea*, the alabastrine, 81, 180, 236, 300. 

albumen, 117, 188, 803 

albumen on collodion, 275- 

ambrocypc, 10, 223 

ampbytype, 140, 235 

calotype, 88, 51, 57, 82, 94, 107, 115, 119, 127 

' ceroleine, 164 

Ciitodio-aUntrnm, 117, 144, 145, 160, 166, 170, 

226, 259, 264, 271, 275, 287, 298, 805 

— remedy for over exposure, 275 

sedbnent in the, 118, 166 

spots on, 298 

synopsis of, 264 

collodion, see collodion process 

cyanotype, 140 

dry eoOodion, 75, 117, 130, 146, 178, 259, 271, 

296 

on paper, 182, 196, 213 

report of the committee of the Man- 
chester Photographic Society, 117 

FothergUr$, 21, 72, 87, 103, 116, 122, 203, 215 

— queries on, 21 

synopsis of, 215 

gelatine, 117 

M. Geolfroy's, 164 

honey, 48 

wi*, 50, 94, 119, 155, 179 

(McCraw'B), 94, 119 

negative paper, sulfide ;tly sensitive for por- 

traUure,108 

new printing, 215 

oxymel, 117 

positive printing, aee positive printing 

photo^yphic engraving, description of, 73 

raspberry syrup, 125, 141, 154, 251 

es, synopsis of photographic, 191, 204, 228, 

264,275 
talbotypc, 88, 51, 57, 82, 94, 107, 115, 119, 127 

M. Taupeiiot'B, 117, 259, 271 

M Tillord's, 176 

turpentinte, waxed paper, 176 

uranium printing, 27, 88 

wared paper, 70, 140, 161, 16*, 192, 228 

synopsis of, 228 

wet paper, 139, 176, 187 

es, various, on paper, 188 

Protecting negatives from scratching, Ac, 192, 212 
Protonltrate of Iron, preparation of, 288 
Protosulphate of iron, prepiratlon of, 240 
J'seudoscope, 252 
Purity of hypa, testing, 21 
Putting together a portrait lens, 143 
Pyno, Mr., on moulded glass dishes, 299 
Pyrogallic acid hi the nitrate bath, 252 
/^roxy/MW, 200 

powderj', 82 

prepared at a high tempcrnture, 11 

QcACKEnT photographic, 225, 248 

Quantities of materials necessary for a beginner 

to start with, 276 
Questionable subjects for photography, 62, 185 

Rais water, acidity of, 22 

Raised portraits, 96 

Itospberry sjTup preservative process, 125, 141, 

154, 251 
Red and blue photographs, 159, 202, 277 
llcdnction of sUver residues, 21, 59, 268, 274, 232, 

203 
Heiil, Mr., on spotn on collodion pictures, 95 
Ue-immcrslon of the plate before tkvcloping, 36 
Kelations oml liarmoiiy of colours, 2^, 269, 281, 

292, 302 



Remedjffor film washing off, 23, 95 

fogging, 46, 95, 2'28 

Remember (what to) in photography, 168 

Removing black varnish from glass positives, 35, 
45, 71 

collodion films from glass, 283 

silver stains, 20, 227 

stopper fhmi a bottle, 108 

Residues, treatment of sliver, 21, 59, 96, 268, 
274, 282, 293 

ResbM,209 

RutortUkm o/ faded positives, 192, 236 

old collodion, 60, 144 

(spontaneous) of dry plAtee, 249 

Reviewe o/ books, 17, 65, 88, 221, 245, 266, 292, 302 

exhibitions, 29, 40, A2, 185, 198, 207, 219, 

230, 241, 254, 237, 280 

photographs, 62, 85, 178, 184, 245, 268, 280, 

281, 292 

Rintoul's, Mr., ''Guide to painting Photographic 
Portraits, *a" reviewwi, 88 

Ripple marks on the collodion fibn, 72 

Robiquet, Bl, on a new process of chemical en- 
gravtag, and stccl-Cscing engraved copper- 
plates, 171 

Robinson's, Mr., " FadUig Away" reviewed, 40 

Robinson^ Mr., on the alabastrine process, and re- 
storing faded positives, 236 

on preserving sensitive paper, 806 

Robson, Mr., on a lid for narrow openings, 167 

Room, dark, 90, 108 

glass, 84 

substitute for a, 143, 295 

3alb of Poisons Bill as It affects photographers 

278,296 
Salmon and Oamier, MM., on carbon printing, 4 

on permanent prints in sulphur, 16 

Salting bath for poiUite printing^ composition of 

the, 59 

effect of, on the print, 161 

with chloride of ammonium, or chloride of 

Aodium, 252 
Salt*, 138 

properties of, 126 

Scmg, Mr., onaUrtogram* from fiat »u»face$, 116 

notice o/^5 

Saturated solution of gallic acid, 204 

Scarlet, colouring, 276 

Scotland, Photographic Society of, 129, 239 

Scratching, protecting a negative fh)m, 192, 212 

Screws, lubricator for, 800 

Sea-side photography, 82 

Seochi*s, P., M., photographic atlas of the moon, 

110 
Sedgfield, Mr., on a self-acting levelling stand, 208 
on toning pi^r positives, with bichloride of 

platinum, 287 

stereograms, review of, 173 

Sediment, in develophig collodio-albumen plates, 

118, 166 
Seeleif's, Mr., " Ambrotype Manual," reviewed, 65 
Seeley, Mr., on caselne for photographic purposes, 

257 

on instantaneous photography, 280 

Sel d'or bath, 156 

Self-acting levelling stand, 208, 227 

Self-sDpporting ftannel, 98 

Sensittreneu of iodide of silver to light, 81 

old collodion, to restore, 60, 144 

Sentitire paper, apparatus for preserving, 250, 290, 

306 
for positive printing, MM. Davanne and 

Glrard on, 95, 205, 220, 245. 255, 278 
Sharp, Mr., on the hUc process, 179 
Sidebotham, Mr., on the coUodlo-albumon process, 

170, 226,-275, 287 
on the development of an image after fixing, 

173 
Silver, 77 

acetate of; 102 

aeeto-nitraie of, 103 

for printing purposes, 83 

albumenate of, 156 

(alloyed) converted into nitrate, 95 

ammonio-nitrate of, 223 

and potassium, double iodide of, 107 

bromide ot, 61, 294 

bath for collodion, see nitrate of silver bath 

for positive printing, discoloration ot, 

48, 227 291 

iodide of, sensitiveness to light, 61, 81 

oxalate ot, 193 

oxide of, 21 

recorerjf of, from old baths, 21, 59 

from various residues, 69, 96, 268, 274, 

282,298 

stains, to remove, 20, 227 

to ascertain the amount of, in the bath, 58, 

247 
Simple levelling stand, 178 

method of finding the focal length of a lens, 46 

Simpson's, Mr. O. W., "The Photographic 

Teacher," reviewed, 17 



Single lens for portraits, 120 

or double lenses for landscape photography, 

263 
Sisson, Rev. J. L., on the raspberry syrup process, 

154 
Siting paper with albumen, Ac, 186 

gelatine, Ac, 186 

starch, Ac, 136 

sulphuric acid, 161 

''Skeletons' Carouse," the, review of, 62 
Skies In paper negatives, 72, 83 
Small negatives, enlarged pictures from, 180 
Smith, Mr., on the choice of subjects in photo- 



graphy, 49 
Societies, Photo^ranhio, 93, 101, 



Societies, Photo^ranhio, 93, 101, 104, 117, 129, 

130, 157, 16.5, 189, 202, 212, 226, 237, 249, 250, 

261, 262, 272, 278, 285, 296, 804 
Soeietif, Photographic^ formation of a, 216 

of London, 101, 104, 129, 157, 165, 213, 304 

(council of the), and the " Piiotuoka- 

PHic Naws," 183, 152 
ExhlbiUon, reviewed, 217, 280, 241, 

254 
Soda, acetate of, 79 

hyposulphite of, 21 

Sodium, 102 
Solar spectrum, 31 

explanation of the, 61 

Solvento, neutral, 163 
Solution, 223 

'aqueous, 235 

. for cleaning glass i^tes, 156 

developbig, 12, 24, 132, 240, 288 

of gallic add, 168, 204 

Soulier and Clouzard's, MM., glass stereograms, 22 
Spectrum, aolar, 31 

explanation of the, 61 

Spherical aberration, testhig a lens for, 180 

Spirit, methylated, 155 

S|K>ntaneous restoration of dry plate?, 249 

Spots on collodion rlcturos, 35, 36, 71, 95, 167, 

178 

the positive print, 161 

Stain* (gold ooloured), on albrnnenlsed payer 

prints, 59 

(ittTer), removal of, 20, 227 

Stand (levelling), self-acting, 203, 227 
Starch, 200 

Ac, lor sizing paper, 13C 

St^l-fadng copper plates, 147, 171 
Stereograms ttom flat surfaces, 85, 116 

(paper), gXatefor, 60, 95, 191, 214, 240 

coloured, 263, 288 

Illuminated, 177, 190, 203 

Elliott's, Mr., reviewed. 184 

Poultou's, Mr., revieweid, 292 

Warner's, Mr., reviewed, 268 

transparent glass, 22, 111, 204 

Stereograph v. Stereogram, 142, 155 
Stereomonoseope, the, 8, 14, 26 
notes on the, 116 

Stereoscope, the ladies of Japan in the, 113 
Stereoscopic angle, 15, 98, 107, 110, 124 

camera, 208, 212 

on improving the, 275, 299 

(twta), working with the, 58 

effect, on obtaining, 1 19 

ghosts, 11 

Stop, position of the, in a lens, 82 

Stopcocks, lubricator fur, 300 

Stopper, removing from a bottle, 108 

Stof^ing out skies on paper negatives, 72, 83 

Streaks on collodion plates, 58, 106, 190 

Strengthening of alcohol, 299 

Strength of the bath, to ascertain, 58, 247 

Strontium, 113 

Structureless collodion, 167 

Structure of the luminous disc of the sun, 297 

Subdivision of a drop, 23 

Subjects (questionable) fur photography, 62, 135 

Sublimation, 246 

Substitute for a dark tent, 190 

cyanide ct potassium, 69 

glass room, 143, 295 

gfound glass, 288 

Sugars, 200 

Suggmiions for improving the stereoscopic camera, 

275,299 
for the employment of gelatine paper in 

photography, 205 

on the causes of fading, 295 

Sulphur, 54 

liver of, 800 

permanent prints In, 16 

Sulphuric add for sizing paper, 161 

Summary of the collodion process, 248 

Sun, total jecUpse of the, 1858, September 7. 

169 
Sunday photography, legality of, 58 
Sunning the nitrate bath, 21 
Supporting large glass plates, 264 
Sgmbols and equivalents, chemical, 54 
Synopsis of photographic processes, 191, 204. 

228, 264, 275 
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Talbottpk proceu, 38, 51, 57, 82, U, 107, lira, 

119, 127 
Tt^>ot\ Mr., phoUMlitiihif engt'O^ingf, 25, 75, 97, 

109, 122, 178, 260 

description of the process, 7S 

Tnlc for preserving negatlvea, 2G0 
Tuupenot's, M., process, 117, 259, 271 
Telescopes, to and ttie magnifying power of, 83 
TVnA for taking portralU In, 295 

p0rtabU dart, 10, 69, 129, 284 

snlMtitute for a, 190 

Tcrchlorlde of gold, 216 

Testing a lous for spherical aberration, 180 

the purity of bjrxH)., 21 

Theory, atomic, 259 

Thermography, 277 

TUlard's, H., process, 176 

Tlmbs\ Mr^ "Cariosilies of Science " re viewwl, 

221 
Tin, 78 

To clean a glass plate, 27, 57 
Toning bath, 156, 208, 298 

glass transparendee, 181, 156 
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Tran»partneie$, glass, 22, 68, 111, 904 

for the magk lantern, 48 
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Tubes, hermetically sealed Ibr collodion, 93 
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Twyman, Mr., on a portable dark tent, 284 
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Uranium, 118 

printing proccm, 27, 76, 88," 111 
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for negaUves, 86, 71, 106, 181, 143, 144, 179 

for paper prints, 60, 95^ 191, 214, 240, 264, 

• 16T 

transfer, 179 

VamishUig daguerreotypes, 192 

Vernier, M., on pafKjrv. coUodion, 289 

Vestlum, 86 

View lens, architectural, 257 

Views for photographers near London, 24, 44, 

45,117 
VigntUe glass, 303 
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the iodide in the bath, 130 

poaUlve prints, 363 



Weuhing positive prints. Improvements in, '2V 

in a running stream, 11 

WaUr, 163 

. acidity of rain, 23 

and afr, 150 

economising In out-door photography, t) r,c, 
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WaxecLpaper, preparation oC, 193 

process, 70, 140, 151, 164, 208 

(synopsis of). 228 

' Weighing, 258 
Weller, Dr. A, on the molecular action of cjyatal- 

Une particles, 183, 197, 207, 218, 290 
Wet paper process, 139, 176, 187 
IfVhat to avoid hi photography, 143, 156, 19.f 204 

215, 228, 276 i ' 

" What to do in Photograi^iy, and How to i^o it," 

review erf", 17 
"Whelan. Mr., on streaks like muddy water o^n the 

negative, 106 
White positives on gloss, 13, 35 
Winter developers, 225 

Wood engravhig, photojfmphy applied to, l-'iS, i»^.i 
Woodward's, Ur., stereograms renewed, 243 -^^ 

on the coUodio albumen process, 805 ^ 

Working with the twin stereoscopic camera, 5S 

XnoPHOTOORiPUT (photography applied to en- 
graving on wood), 193 

Ykllow appearance on posiUre pritils, 240 

botUes, 180 

RIa^s* talditg photographs through, 61, 91 

Ulnminating medium, 851, 299 
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